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TIIB   OALLKRY    OF   APBLLE9. 


TTrt  sdventiire  which  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  manuicript,  from 
wtiidi  the  aubjained  tranatation  has  been  made,  is  not  one  uf  (hose 
'  that  can  be  ashered  in  as  curious  or  cxiraordinarv.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  beyond  a  common-place  occurreDce;  but  tt'pussessvR  the  ad- 
vantages of  simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  tny  mind,  can  give,  even 
to  c«mmon-pluce,  a  charm  fnr  beyond  the  reach  of  ^ingurarity  and 
pnitraftinD.     I  shall  tlierefore  briefly  relate  it. 

In  the  memiirable  yeir  1814,  when  the  vast  theatre  of  Napoleon's 
|triile  and  puwer  was  thrown  open  to  British  subjects,  I  was  one  of 
the  many  whu  hastened  to  go  over  what  had  so  long  been  forbidden 
ground.  My  intention  was,  having  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Paris, 
to  crass  the  Alps  and  visit  Rome,  the  object  of  my  early  and  un- 
bounded veneration.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  should  charge  me 
with  a  commission  tu  execute  on  my  way.  He  was  of  a  ifoman 
Catholic  family;  and  his  only  siater,  in  ihe  very  blossom  of  her 
jtraib.  had  sacrificed  fortune,  beauty,  and  the  graces,  lo  a  tiFo  of 
nligions  seclusion.  The  place  of  her  retirement  was  a  small  con- 
tent beyond  the  Alps,  on  the  great  Milan  road,  at  tlie  village  of 
Vatlerosa.  My  cnmmissioo  was,  to  purchase,  at  Paris,  a  co'lection 
of  lh«  small  medals,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  and  amulets,  which  had 
be<n  iMUed  from  the  Imperial  mint  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
being  crowned  "  the  Lord's  anointed"  by  the  Pope— *ll  of  which 
professed  Lu  have  received  Ihe  benedictmn  of  the  holy  father.  1 
^im,  however,  particularly  cautioned  to  guard  against  a  (rand,  which, 
according  lo  the  letter  of  the  fair  recluse,  the  bijoutifm  of  Paris 
wmrtimes  practised  ult  the  faithful,  viz.  imposiog  comme  bfnis  dv 
ftrpt,  what  had  received  the  blessing  only  at  second  hand, — by 
being  placed  in  contact  with  others  that  had  received  the  primary 
bei)«lictlnn.  1  was,  also,  charged  with  letters  from  my  frii'n<I,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  for  the  novice-nun  and  the  abbess 
<rf  Valleroaa.  Having  passed  some  days  at  Paris  pleasantly  enough 
(1  owe  this  qcknowledgmenl  tn  pasnunt,)  I  began  to  think  of  coh- 
dnalng  my  Journey.  My  first  care  was  to  eneeute  mv  commission. 
I  consalteu  on  (he  subject  a  charming  friend,  with  whom  I  had  the 
mod  fortune  to  become  actiuaintad  during  my  short  stay  in  the 
Prrnch  capiut.  She  nbaerved,  with  a  smile,  that  she  thought  Eng- 
lUhmen  were  all  heretiu,  and  had  no  faith  in  Bom  IMeujc,  ulTerinK. 
?l  Ac  Bune  time,  tu  accompany  me  to  the  <(«ai  de.i  Orfivres.  W  « 
m.No.  I^ISK, 
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prgceeded  immediately  to  her  jeweUerV  She  mentioned  what  I 
wanted,  the  caution  given  nip  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
benedictiun,  mj  being  a.  heretic  and  therefore  without  discrimina- 
tioti  in  those  thiags-HiU  in  that  tone  of  delicate  banter  which 
French  women  can  assume  with  so  much  tact  and  fascination.  As 
we  were  leaving  the  shop  with  my  assortment  of  holy  relica  in  a 
small  bos,  1  noticed  Sophie  (for  so  roy  lovely  friend  was  named) 
luokirjg  at  a  small  watch,  one  of  lliose  uitualiy  worn  by  French 
WDini^ii,  suspended  from  the  neck.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  it. 
She  gave  it  to  roe,  observing  tlist  her  attention  had  been  fisc-d  by 
the  painting  of  St.  George,  our  palron,  spearing  tlie  Dnwon,  on  the 
cover.  The  painting  was  reaUy  pretty.  I  purchased  the  watch 
for  a  few  Napoleons,  and  presented  it'to  Sophie.  She  declined 
accepting  il,  and  declared  that  she  would  have  prevented  mj  pur- 
chasing It,  but  thnt  she  thought  1  designed  it  for  a  present  a  ma 
bifn-aim^e  in  England.  I  urged  her  to  give  that  proof  of  her  confi- 
d(:'nct;  and  esteem — which  she  no  longer  denied  me,  I  perceived 
that  she  wore  no  chain,  and  asked  the  jeweller  to  produce  itunie 
from  wliich  to  choose.  To  this  she  objected  in  a  decisive  too^— 
desired  the  jeweller  at  the  same  time  to  let  her  sec  some  chains  of 
a  particular  workmanship  and  value — selected  one  the  most  costly 
and  superb^passed  it  round  her  neck  with  the  watch  suspended 
from  it — and  looking  at  me  with  a  smite  signiHcant  of  soul  and 
sentiment  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  hid  the  hapny 
bauble  in  one  of  the  loveliest  bosoms  in  the  world.  I  would  make 
one  remark  here  for  the  benetit  of  my  countrymen  ;  he  who  aspires 
to  please  French  women  must  assume,  if  he  has  nut,  the  virtue  of 
generosity.  They  will  receive  "tokens  of  affection"  from  "a 
chosen  fnend,"  but  witiiout  disenchanting  the  sex  of  its  delicacy, 
or  sentiment  of  its  disinterestedness.  Sophie  was  an  epitome  of 
alt  that  is  most  charming  in  her  countrywomen.  1  think  1  first 
luve<l  her  for  a  certain  accordance  of  her  character  with  her  name, 
which,  in  Greek,  conveys  a  sedale  proiiriety  of  female  demeanour 
thatreminds  one  of  Minerva, — relieved,  however,  in  the  demeanour 
of  Sophie,  by  delightful  alternations  of  French  vivacity  and  play- 
fulness. The  thought  struck  me  one  evening  in  her  society  that 
she  resembled  Hebe  acting  the  part  of  Minerva,  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  court  of  Olympus.  1  addressed  her  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  turned  upon  this  idea.  Never  were  verses  or  poet  in  higher 
vogue.  .\ll  the  world  met  mc  with  compliment  anil  congratulation. 
But  there  'n  no  glury  without  its  alloy.  Mine  certainly  wnsTiot. 
In  the  first  place,  the  auditors  scarcely  understood  a  syllable  of 
what  they  pralacii,  and,  even  if  they  did,  my  unhappy  verses  were 
declaimed  by  a  pigeon-headed  eoU'tgear,  who,  alter  twenty -five  yeart 
emigration  passed  in  England,  mangled  our  language  into  a  jargon 
so  whimsical  as  to  convulse  with  laughter  any  person  knowing F,ng- 
ligh^xcepting  ooly  the  unfortunate  author.  But  my  greatest  tor- 
ture was  tlie  self- complacent  grimace  with  which  the  Knight  of  ft. 
Louis  appealed  to  my  candour,  for  the  marvellous  skill  with  which 
he  had  mastered  the  JlnetKM  of  English  jironunciatiun.  The  second 
mortification  was  still  more  grievous.  My  vogue  lasted  but  tliree 
days.  A  cursed  Prussian,  mariciuusly  introduced  by  one  of  my  best 
friunds.  had  the  art  o(  imitatiug.  with  his  voice,  the  blowing  of 
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a  tnimpet  His  first  blast  blew  all  the  world  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
me  and  nij  verses  into  utter  oblivion.  I  could  not  help  confiding 
my  surprise  (for  so  I  called  the  vexation  of  my  mortified  conceit) 
to  Sophie.  "  What !"  said  she,  launching  outright  in  my  face,  "  not 
J  at  Paris  with  a  vocue  of  three  days! 


satisfied  at  Paris  with  a  vogue  of  three  days!  Why  even  1,  who 
love  you,  should  have  gone  oft*  with  the  Prussian,  lilee  the  rest,  if 
my  vanity  were  not  ranged  on  your  side  by  the  flattery  of  my  charms 
— *Vfl/oi,  tvjHs  etes  bien  exigeans,  vous,  Messieurs  les  •rin;^laisy  I 
perceived  the  justice  of  what  she  said,  made  an  effort  to  iauj^h  too, 
and,  having  bid  her  a  sincerely  affectionate  farewell,  left  Pans  that 
very  day.  By  a  somewhat  curious  opposition,  the  only  stage  at 
which  1  made  any  delay,  on  my  way  to  the  convent,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Voltaire.  1  verily  believe  the  air  breathed  by  the  old 
sinner  is  still  charged  with  contagious  impiety.  I  have  not  the 
least  taste  for  profaneness,  of  which  I  am  indeed  intolerant,  from 
a  sentiment  that  even  wit  cannot  redeem  it  from  the  original  sin  of 
bad  taste.  Yet  I  passed  the  whole  night  previous  to  my  intended 
visit  to  Femey,  composing,  or  rather  dreaming  profane  Cinnpliir.onts 
and  impious  epigrams,  as  the  means  of  gaininir  admi^isi'tn  to  the 
presence  of  the  "  old  patriarch,''  whom,  in  the  rapririousness  of 
my  dreams,  I  imagined  still  livinjr,  and  invisible  td  all  bur  some 
fortunate  few  of  the  numberless  pilgrims  who  visited  his  dwelling.* 
Perhaps  I  may  one  day  give  them  to  the  world  as  "psychological 
curiosities." 

The  reader  (if  what  1  write  should  ever  meet  a  reader's  eye) 
may  now  imagine  me  at  the  convent  gate  of  Vallerosa.  Diverging 
from  the  great  road,  and  winding  a  half-circle  round  a  jutting  rock, 
the  convent  appears,  to  the  traveller,  embosomed  in  a  valley  be- 
neath him,  ana  "  looking  tranquillity."  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  to  the  parlour.  The  abbess  addressed  me 
in  English  with  the  politeness  of  one  accustomed  to  the  best  socie- 
ty. She  was  tlie  sister  of  a  deceased  Irish  peer,  whom  a  disap- 
pointment of  the  heart  had,  in  her  youth,  driven  from  the  world, 
which  she  was  made  to  adorn.  Upon  receiving  my  letters,  she  re- 
tired for  a  few  moments,  and  returned  with  the  sister  of  my  friend. 
I  beheld  her,  not  quite  twelve  months  before,  blooming  and  beau- 
tiful, and  lovely  as  the  morning  rose — arrayed  in  the  elegancies  of 
a  costly  toilette,  directed  by  the  best  taste — her  heart  light,  her 
voice  musical,  her  eyes  radiant.     1  raised  my  eyes,  and  now  be - 


voir  Itr  Patriarchc  dc  Fcrnev,  qui  alors,  acra!)li:  d'ans  ct  d'infirmitds,  »t  jaloux 
de  niPttrc  ^  profit  ce  qui  \\\\  restait  d'une  vie  ki  i^lr»ricuseiiii'nt  cmplovcc  a  I'il- 
liistntinn  dc  la  France  littcrairc,  rcfiisait  obstincnieiit  de  so  niontror  a  la  fouir 
d'iUustrcit  penoiiiiaxcs  que  la  cdl^brile  dc  son  iiniii  atlirait  dc  tous  Irs  p:i\>. 
M.  dc  Guibcrt,  aprcs  avoir  attendu  inutilcincnt  pciidaiit  plusicui's  jours,  si:  dc* 
tiiinina  enfiii  a  partir.     Mais  avant  dc  quitter  Ic  diatoau,  il  voulut  U'liliT  mi 
drniicr  cftbrt ;  il  Ic  fidbit  vioKnt  ponr  rfinssip — au?«v  K*  fut-.l.    11  irana  si  b 
hate,  ct  au  crayon,  Ic  distiqiie  suivant,  tt  Ic  fit  porti  r  a  win  hdtt : 
Jc  vous  trouve,  6  Vol' aire  !  en  tout  sfn«!d:il)lc  ix  Dieu, 
Sana  voiw  voir,  on  vous  boit,  on  vous  numj^-  in  ce  lieu. 
Ccttc  saillic  un  peu  ininic  produisit  {\Si\\  dtsirc.     Lt  iVont  du  vicx  phi!t)Soplje 
sc  deiida,  b  conxigne  tut  Icx^c.     M.  dc  Guibcrt  fit  intriKluil;  Voltiurc  se  jetji 
danties  bns,  ct  le  retint  encore  pendant  pluHicnM  jonrs  rhez  Ini."— Aw»»< 
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held  her  cticek  jtale— lier  eye  briirbt . 
half  dissolved  Willi  weeping — lier  iipft 
—the  litmuleiJ  anzle§  of  Iter  mouth  r«l 


S9  ui  icicle,  and  «s  cold,  aod 
meagre— her  expression  fled 
luled  anzle§  of  her  moutD  relaxed— )ier  pentnn  cliid  in  the 
ungraceful,  sordid  limpliiity  of  tlie  convent  coatume.  I  fell  back 
upon  lujr  chair  speechleai,  powcrlens.and  faint,  aa  if  my  whule  be- 
iui;  were  uiistrunji;.  Upnri  returninjg  ta  life  and  consciousueae,  I 
found  myself  profusely  sprinkled  with  perfunieH,  the  tears  eualiing 
down  my  litce,  and  tne  abbcK  alone  standing  over  mc  with  mois- 
tened cyeii.  She  knew  our  story — the  disantrous  intliicnce  that 
divided,  when  all  human  wishes  seemed  coiupiring  to  unite  us— 
talked  to  me  onlj  of  indilTerent  things,  until  J  had  fully  recovered 
myself,  and  then  invited  me  lii  return  the  foU.owing  day.  1  accord- 
ingly did  return;  Adelaide  showed  fresh  traces  of  having  passeil 
through  &  painful  scene.  Never  did  human  creature  so  cordially 
rciHtunce  tne  world,  and  embrace  tx  life  of  privation  aud  prayer. 
She  told  me  there  viaA  one  of  the  idle  accomplishments  whicn  made 
her  vain  in  the  world,  to  whicli  she  still,  without  BCruple,  gave  a 
portion  of  her  time-^i  was  drawing.  She  then  showed  me  "  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Greek,  with  a  coloured 
picture  of  tW  Virgin."  She  was  employed  in  copying  the  picture 
for  the  nuns.     The  father  confeasar  of  the  convent  pronounced  the 

Cicture,  as  w«U  as  the  hand -writing,  to  be  the  work  of  tlie  Saint 
imself,  who  had  been  a  painter  t^ore  be  became  an  Kvangclirt. 
Upon  seeing  the  painting,  which  was  in  a  singular  state  of  preser- 
vatiuD,  t  could  not  help  observing  that  it  looked  more  like  llic  Gre- 
cian Venua  than  the  Vir^n— 4he  supposed  cherubs  being  really 
Cupids,  or  perhaps  "  the  Hourw."    She  rejoined,  that  St.  Luke  v 


tioi 
a  (ir«ek,  and  had  naturally  given  to  the  Virgin  the  Grecian  coo- 
tow — at  tiie  same  time  a  gleam  of  red  passed  faintly  over  her 
cheek.  Upon  examining  the  manuscript,  lu>wever,  i  discovered 
beyond  all  doubt,  from  aome  fragments  of  sentences,  that  it  con- 
tained a  profane  narrative;  and  the  confcasor,  not  a  little  piqued 
at  the  discovery,  acknowledged  it  with  a  bad  grace.  Tlie  cea- 
demnod  manuscHpt  was  readily  abaudened  to  me.  A  reverBiu) 
makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  let  familiarities  of  ihia  Uild 
with  an  individual,  or  with  the  order,  pass  unrequited.  Father 
Bernardo  intimated  strong  doubts  uf  the  holiness  of  my  Parisian 
relics,  and  I  perceived  that  he  made  but  too  gieat  an  impression 
upon  Adelaide  ;  I  gave  every  assurance  on  my  [wrt,  and  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  The  honest  rather  said,  he  know  a  criteiiun  which 
would  determine  whether  they  had  really  received  the  benediction ; 
•^il  was  to  try  whether  the  touch  of  one  of  them  would  remove  an 
intlHmmatiim  of  the  eye.  from  which  a  servant  of  the  convent  was 
suR'ering  severely.  1  trembled  for  tlie  credit  uf  my  relics,  but  had 
no  otiier  alternative  than  Joining  lliis  perilous  iaaue.  The  Fatlier 
gave  me  un  under-look.  half  malice,  half  sarprise.  Poor  Adelaide 
too  looked  surprised,  but  the  surprise  of  pleasure,  at  my  giving 
"  signs  of  faiili."  The  patient  was  called  in — a  fat  blowzy  nea- 
sant-girl,  employed  in  the  garden  of  tlie  convent.  Her  eye,  tliick 
bandaged,  to  (he  utter  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  was  reullv  '"  ' 
iiiil  state  ot 


d  rend  I 


of  indammatioD. 


le  perfoiinance of  the  operation 
was  nMiKned  to  Adelaide,  i^he  prnyod  for  a  few  momenU. entreat 
ing  the  virgiu  to  intercede  witn  her  blesaed  Una,  and  Iwldiug  ir. 


\ 
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kerhAntls  a  small  crii<  n  I  liad  brousht),  vtiditt  Tnr- 

vaor  uTilevntion  thai  V  .  I  i  liMrt  uTadnmant.   Tht 

patient  now  knelt  b.-i  .  i  >i^nr,  while  1  htiv«  memory 

on  (liis  BiiK'  I'x  '<   licavetjiy  ubaiidoument  and  eleva- 

tion 4»reniil,  •■■■  and  uncloud^  faiUi,  which  played 

gpMi  (he  I' iTinoceot  girl,  whilst  in  the  name  of 

UicPalhrr.il-.  ■■  ■   Muly  Ghust,  she  touched  the.  intl&med 

ryts  (hr«c  linirs  wiili  thf  i\ milij;.  'I'hc  ceremony  over,  the  bindage 
wa>  about  til  Ik  rustnrt'il,  wlien  I  gue^ested  that  all  liuinau  meaim 
dioslii  be  diftcariW,  md  the  cure  leu  to  Ilcaveu  only.  This  edi- 
fjinf:  difictrurse  was  much  relished.  I  cuusented,  however,  to  a 
f^l  alitdc,  which  should  prevent  the  sudden  transition  Uoui  givine 
paiB  t0  tNe  organ.  Tbe  itenouement  is  now,  no  doubt,  expect£d 
with  curiviity.  I  sfdemnly  declare  tlmt  the  girl's  eye  was  perlcrt- 
Ijr  cured  in  three  days!  The  miracle  or  this  cure  tit  recorded  in  tlie 
sniudsof  the  convent,  with  (how  could  I  reFuse  itf}  my  t'ornial  at- 
teclation  aa  a  witness  of  its  truth,  to  be  scofteil  at,  as  doubtless  1 
aluUt  be,  by  tbe  profane.  Notwithstanding  this  sieual  triumph,  how- 
wrer,  I  soon  perceived  that  my  reception  at  the  convent  was  be- 
caow  Bonaewbat  cold.  Father  Bernardo  had  been  suggestitig  scru- 
fks  agaiast  the  continuance  of  nay  visits,  with  but  tuo  much  bqc- 
Ccm;  and  thus  my  evil  geuiu^i,  in  a  monk's  cowl,  divided  me  once 
■ore  from  Adelaide.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as 
if  1  bad  parted  front  her  grave,  « 

Afur  afewdayi  passed  at  Milan  my  mind  had  recoverod  iti: 

ri^,  and  I  b«thougnt  me  nl'  my  mauuscripL  I  easily  ascerbuned  . 
t  UcoBtained  a  Crecian  story,  and  my  curiosity  was  nut  K  litUe 
■tiuulftted  by  discovering,  at  the  very  beginning  u?  the  manuscript. 
the  ward*  AfieAA"  vnEroON  which  I  translate  "  The  Gallery  pi 
A|pellff9."  the  genitive  tornunation  of  the  painter's  name  aune 
faeine  iUegible. 

I  tortanatoly  had  letters  to  the  Abbate  Angelo  Alai'o,  the  inda- 
gttor  diligentisstTavs  of  the  Ambfosian  library,  and  communicated 
ta  him  the  precious  acquisition  I  had  made.  »y  the  application  of 
clwimicaJ  processes,  nnd  the  aid  of  his  sagacity  and  ciperience,  1 
MOti  beheld  with  driighl  the  eSaoed  characteis  reproduced,  with 
tbe  rxception  only  of  ii  few  places  uhich  1  have  marked  in  the 
(raiwlatiun.  The  picture  was  almost  perfectly  restored.  It  would 
be  diSii^ult  to  describe  the  sstixfaction  of  tlic  learned  librarinn,  ar 
Iheckemicapplicationiteradually  brought  out  the  colours.  "  Ecca," 
aud  be,  "  tbe  MeliiUi  wliile,  the  Attic  ochre,  the  Pontic  red,  thr 
cammttu  ink^lbose  few  simple  colours,  wiUi  which  tlie  divin'' 
Andlea  produced  (tpiTa  ilia  immarlalin,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
elder  Pliny— It  is  [said  he)  a  copy  uf  tlie  Venua  ^nndi/omem  lier 
aelll"  f  now  applied  myself  to  the  translation  of  the  manuscript, 
-which  na»  as  fullonn  :— 

The  UALLfuir  uf  ArtiuLEs.  '  *  '  On  the  thiid  day  uf  tlie  lirst 
drcsd  of  TharKelinn,  MeunbyKus  and  Combnbns  landed  on  the 
'ikUnil  af  t'ub.  '•'  Where."  aaiil  llie  young  man  •■agerly,  to  thu  first 
fivrson  whom  be  met  upon  the  beach,  "  where  dwells  ApcUes,  the 
^ory  of  Ijreecc  and  tbe  admired  at  Asiai*'  "  Heni:!',  not  quitr 
Utantj  Mutia."  replied  tlw  Coan.  "Gu."  «aid  Mej^ubyzus,  inter 
nptiMf;  thr  diabisu^  couimenced  bctwo^n  the  islander  and  (^mba 
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bus. "g«  and  bid  Apellp;  ))r. ruirc  ta  rccivp  (he  couMn  and  cnun 
aellor  of  the  grent  kill!;,  ■  ■       .     >     '  ,     Megabyzus,  Uie  most 

enlightened  connoisseur  :j'  mn  oftlie  age,  who  ban 

deigned  to  visit  him."     '  ..  t'oan.  "recpivos  not 

the  commands  ofa  tinrlutiu,,.  ..» ilie  Uoddess  of  beauty 

has  honoured  with  her  presence,  a»  Uie  only  person  capable  of 
painting  her  immortal  charms,  may  well  disdain  tlie  visit  even  of 
the  great  king."  "  Insuleut  knave,  begnitn,"  i>aid  Megnbyzos. 
Then  turning  round  to  Cumbabus,  "  V»ti,''  said  he,  "  tny  vnung 
friend,  whu  are  instructed  in  the  mysterious  learning;  of  "these 
Greeks,  d«  you  believe  the  strange  tale,  that  Venn*  has  reAlly  ap- 
peared li>  tliiH  old  man,  for  the  purpose  uf  having  her  portrait  paint- 
ed by  himr"  "The  tiotldesses  of  Greece,"  replied  Cnmbabim, 
"have,  according  to  the  divine  Homer,  frequently  visited  mnrtid 
men  i  and  the  appearance  of  Venus  to  Apelles  is  certified  by  the 
priests  of  the  goddess,  who  never  He."  Megabyzus  and  Combabus, 
rode  at  a  (|uicK  pace  in  aitYnnce  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and  soon 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Apelles.  They  found  the  old  man  se.iled 
at  his  door  and  banking  in  the  sun.  He  was  rind  in  a  purple  peplus 
of  the  brieht  hue  of  P.chutana.  An  anifie  violet-colonn-d  Maim 
ef  Hoscumr  cotton,  garnished  with  the  party -coloured  furs  »(  the 
wild  animals-  of  Scythia,  hung,  as  if  dropped  loosely  from  his 
shoulders,  upnn  the  back  anil  arms  of  his  chair.  It  was  the  gift  nf 
-\le&nder.  The  son  of  Ammon  did  not  disdain  to  guard  the  se- 
cond childhood  of  the  old  man's  age  against  the  variable  ctiinale 
nf  his  Grecian  isle.  The  Scythian  fur*  were  an  offering  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  that  noble  savage  race  to  the  con(iueroi'  of  the  world. 
On  his  head  he  wore  only  a  simple  fillet  or  biindeau,  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  the  fair  Campnspe — that  exempliiry  beau  ty^whn  pre- 
ferred the  true  passion  of  a  man  of  genius,  to  the  homage  of  the 
world's  cnnrjueror — and  whom  th«t  &-Bt  of  conquerors  and  of  he- 
roes so  generously  resigned  to  his  rivuls  humility  and  love.  The 
fillet  passed  across  hh  forehejid,  nearly  shaded  by  the  silver  but 
still  abundant  curls  of  his  hair.  His  sandals  wcri*  of  cerulean  blue, 
laced  round  the  ankles  witli  bands  of  die  same  colour.  At  his  feet, 
and  seated  on  the  ground,  were  bojfa  employed  in  finding  his  co- 
lours. They  seemed  proud  of  their  iniiil»try,  and  often  looked  up 
to  the  still  bright  expression  uf  the  4dd  man's  eye,  for  his  directions 
or  his  commendatiim.  On  either  hand  were  beds  of  flowers,  uf 
every  variety  of  class  and  hue,  iudustriouiilv  placed  there  for  the 
purposes  of  his  art  It  was  from  tlie  studious  contemplation  of 
these  rkpfs-d'eeavrt  of  Nature's  culouiing,  and  of  those  beautiful 
inland  waves  tliat  ever  fluctuated  in  bis  sij;bt,  and  of  die  lovely 
Grecian  sky  above  his  head,  that  he  caught  tht  magic  delicacies  of 
nutliue,  lint,  and  shade,  for  which  be  was  unrivalled.  Apelles  ro- 
.  ^i>oil  (1,.:  i.KiU'iiili'-'nf  ''r.-inyci'  uitli  .1i-ni(>  and  e.'isc;  and  Mega- 
.:.l  accosted  on 
.  luan,  saluted 
Vou  cumi:. 
■■       .  ua.lrc)    iind 


licsli  iiTiil  Iduiiil  ami  borii, 
Pbtvbus  Apidlo  shall  hiive  twice  repuscd  bn 
he  western  «»"■.  wilt  be  rnduced  to  ashe>, 


"h  uf  t 
olio  nh) 
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urn,  by  thr  wns  and  daueittera  of  Cm  ;  but  in  my  better  and  no- 
bler sutif,  tituse  pictures  tliat  hnvc  giincd  me  a  name  amuii);  thn 
GreekA."  '  •  •  Cwmliubus,  having  survcycil  the  gallery  in  mute 
xdoiiratiuH,  st  Icngtli  gn\f.  cKprtshion  to  his  «ntHuMasm.  "  Oli ! 
Apelk-s,"  said  he,  "hast  thou,  like  Pnimclheus  stolen  fire  fntra 
beaven  to  auiiiiatK  these  forniN,  and  have  tin:  gnds  in  wonder  of  thy 
gmiaa  spared  thee  his  fatal  punUhini-nl?  Behold  those  that  have 
received  the  last  eoastvr -touch,  how  thev  seem  to  rejoice  in  tlie 
KtOT7  of  their  bein^;  whilst  these  yet  unfinished  sigh  and  struggle 
ftir  Umj  perfection  which  they  gre  to  receive  from  thy  wondrous 
art."  Tliey  now  stood  before  the  paintings  in  succession.  The 
first  Wis  the  picture  uf  Calumny,  in  which  trie  malignant  force  and 
■HFanoeMt  nf  tiuman  uas«ion  was  expressed  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
iiatBte,  without  shock i ns  tlic  beholder's  imagination,  or  invading 
the  essential  nobleness  n^  tine  art.  Next  in  order  were,  the  two 
faiDcd  figures  uf  Victory  and  Fortune;  the  portrait  of  Antigunus, 
wIms«  lossof  aneye  theartiiit  cimcculed  by  painting  him  in  profile; 
thi' several  portraits  uf  Alexander  the  Great: — that  in  which  yonug 
Aminoi)  bore  in  his  right  hand  the  weapon  of  the  Thunderer. — 
Alexander  on  horseback,  surveviiig  the  field  of  Arbela,  on  the 
morning  of  his  victory,  streweu  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.— 
Alexander  after  tlie  battle  of  Issus,  on  font,  in  the  Persian  tent,  his 
couDtenancB  beaming  eifulgent  t>ity  on  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
l)ftrius<~Alcxnndcr  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  with  the  Iliad 
in  hi»liand.^-Campaspe  represented  as  a  sleeping  Venus;  her  eyea 
rloard,  her  bosom  heaving  gently,  and  tlie  secret  of  her  dream  es- 
cajMn^in  the  tremulous  movement  of  her  dewy  lips.  •  ;  *  Apelles 
now  proposed  to  introduce  them  to  an  inner  gallery,  which  con- 
tained iW  work  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  immortalitv — 
his  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea.  "  Hold,  my  old  friend,*'  said  Me- 
raby-jLus,  who  had  gradually  assumed  a  eold  and  supercilious  air. 
Megaliyxus,  lie  it  remembered,  was  a  lur<l,  and  his  collection  of 
IHCtnres  was  tlie  richest  in  Persia,  comprising  several  thousands, 
whidi  had  been  purchased  for  him  at  vast  sums  in  Greece  and 
P^pt,—^nil  all  iramcd  in  ebony  and  gold.  "Before  we  pro- 
ceeu  fartber."  said  Megabyzus,  "  receive  the  benefit  of  my  judg- 
ment open  those  that  we  nave  seen."  The  old  man  smiled,  and 
made  a  sign  of  assent.  "In  your  figure  of  Calumny,*'  resumed 
Meeiibyzui!^,  "  I  discover  nn  awkward  squint.  Your  Sleepiue  Venns 
wants  the  mellow  tone,  iJie  crisp  colour,  the  racy  taste, — keeping, 
my  old  friend, — let  me  recommend  to  you  stricter  keeping.  Then 
the  fon-filiortcning  is  bad,  the  right  thigh  out  of  drawing:  anil 
mark  that  false  shadow  upon  the  inferior  upper  section  of  tlie  left. 
Tlicn  again  your  Alexander  on  horseback,  how  mean  in  drapery, 
bow  common  the  altitude, — and  for  the  horse,  it  is  (excuse  my 
rrankneas.  mv  old  friend.)  a  wretched  figure."  Apelles  could  bear 
no  more.  ■•  Hold,  Sir,"  said  he.  "  let  the  charger  which  bore  vou 
Mltier  be  placed  before  the  picture."  "  Oii !  you  would  appeal  to 
the  living  model,"  said  Megabyzns,  scornfully.  "  Let  the  horse  be 
intruduced,  1  pray  you,"  said  Apelles.  The  steed,  a  truly  gallant 
ane,  in  rich  trappings  and  shod  in  gold,  was  placed  before  the  pic- 
ture ;  which  no  sooner  caught  hia  eye  than  he  neighed  and  started  ; 
his  eye,  his  uu-,  his  crest  giving  signs  of  strung  excitement,  whilst 
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hr  app1ic<I  iiia  noxtrila,  to  nilnsle  Mi  blVRtli  with  that  of  the  &ni- 
mat  tfint  liretl  and  i»nve>l  in  the  nicturi?  uf  Apelks.     "  Sir,"  saiil 
(he  painter,  turning  ravinA.  upiin  UlC  sntrap,  "  whilst  yiiu  were  6i* 
lent,  I  tnuk  vou  for  oau  n-.ftDy  superior  tu  iitlier  meh*  but  bv  your 
spc«ch  yoii  have  *hown.  that  even  thJ*  hwrse  thst  hilars  you  cMi 
Judge  a  picture  beller,"  •  •  •  •  The  mortified  pride  of  Mi^gabyiH* 

•  •  •  •  »    CombahQEi  lingered  bdiiillt,  tu  »a]nle  Apellea  at  parting, 

and  retjofst  hia  permission  to  return.  •••••••  Combabus  wfct 

«(ill  kneeling  in  apeechlcsH  adoration  before  the  Uoddeei,  when 
Apelles  touched  him  gently,  and  anakened  him  from  his  ecstasy. 
"Oh!"  saiiJ  Combabus."  let  me  implore  pardon  of  the  Goddess  for 
•n  impious  doubt  that  lurked  in  luy  bosom,  of  her  haviag  revealed 
herself  to  you,  and  of  thee  too,  thou  divine  old  man.  Oh  no,  it  is 
not  in  the  art  of  mortal  man  to  create  that  image  from  mere  inven- 
tion, and  tlie  pencil  uf  Apelles  only  could  catcli  those  traits  of  the 
present  goddess — her  charms  vitilily  naked  to  vulgar  sense,  but 
clothed  in  divinity  to  the  soul's  eye,— the  youn^  Himrrt.  thes* 
soft  ministers  of  universal  love,  binding  up  the  still  dripping  ring- 
lets of  her  hair,  whilst  the  compasslonaie  gwldess,  but  just  emergent 
from  the  wave,  catches,  with  graceful  bended  neck,  and  listening 
ear.  the  prayers  and  vows  of  lovers."  "  Young  man."  said  Apelles, 
"  thoti  art  worthlto  know,  and  thou  shalt  know  this  mystery, 
which  my  lips  will  then  have  disclosed  to  thee  alone  among  men. 
Klratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius,  and  betrothed  bride  of  Seteo- 
cus,  fdled  Greece  and  Asia  with  the  fame  of  her  charms.  Though 
iig;e  had  already  stolen  away  the  vigour,  and  spoiled  the  form,  of 
my  limb^,  niy  heart,  still  Warm,  glowed  with  passionate  curiosity 
to  behold  this  incomparable  beauty.  I  set  out  secretly  from  Co- 
rinth, then  the  place  of  my  abode;  and  after  ajourtiey  which  need 
ont  be  detailed,  reached  Atitioch,  the  royal  cify  of  8eleucus,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  marriage  with  this  fairest  princess  of  t)ie  age.  I 
was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  my  arrival,  as  it  li  onlr  on  occasions 
uf  grand  solemnity  that  the  usages  of  Asia  perDiit  tlieir  princesses 
to  ho  publicly  seen.  'I"he  ceremonial  began  with  a  grand  proces- 
sion to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  led  by  the  royal  bridegroom,  the 
bride,  and  the  court.  1  joined  the  processtoti  m  it  entered  the 
temple,  and  placed  rnyself  behind  a  pillar,  whence,  unseen,  I  might 
behold  Strntoltice.  The  Princess,  cuinjiletely  enveloped  in  a  large 
veil,  approached  the  statue  of  Apidlu.  Two  priests,  who  stood  one 
on  either  hand,  gratlually  raised  the  veil,  and  discovered  that  form 
ofceletitial  loveliness.  Oli!  my  yonns;  friend,  it  is  not  in  language 
to  describe  her.  Stie  beeiticd  an  immortal  beauty  bending  and 
beaming  before  the  image  of  Apollo,  whilst  the  enamoured  god  re- 
turned the  adoration  wnicli  he  received.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
From  the  trance  of  delight  into  which  this  vision  Direw  my  senses 
and  my  soul,  1  took  out  my  pencil,  and  tried  to  sketch  the  heavenly 
idea.  The  ceremonial  was  repeated  during  three  successive  dars, 
and  each  day  I  rctorncd  to  my  task — in  vain.  The  ever-vftrjiog 
play  of  the  lines  of  bfauty,  ami  the  Jirfit  of  Mul  upon  her  couute- 
nance,  vaiiiohcd  Oom  the  touch  of  palpable  delineatiun.  Foe  se- 
veral days  the  imare  of  Stratonice  Btill  haunted  me,  whilst  every 
efihrl  to' Ax  it  on  the  canvass  failed.  One  day,  at  length,  alter  a 
long  reverie,  my  fancy  wanned,  my  enthusiasm  tme.     fafferrd  up 
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a  prayer  to  Venus,  (for  I  reverence  the  gods  and  g;od(1  esses  of 
Greece,  young  man,)  the  tutelar  deity  of  lieauty,  to  inspire  and 
aid  ine.  Was  it  reality,  or  imagination?  I  felt  myself  transport- 
ed once  more  to  the  temple,  and  there  the  sea-born  Venus  herself 
appeared  before  me,  in  tne  form  of  Sratonice,  not  in  the  cumbrous 
splendour  of  her  bndal  robes,  but  clad  only  in  her  divinity,  as  just 
risen  from  the  wave.  I  seized  my  pencil,  and,  with  a' touch  of 
lightning,  sketched  the  picture  which  is  now  before  you.  In  a  few 
days  my  work  was  finisned.  I  loved  it  with  the  piety  of  a  mortal 
towards  the  kindest  daughter  of  Olympus,  and  the  predilection  of 
a  father  for  the  oftspring  of  his  old  age.  Anxious  to  produce  it  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Greece,  I  hastened  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Corinth.  .  The  weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  the  breeze  fair.  But  after  an  hour  passed  upon  the 
water,  the  sun  having  nearly  reached  the  boundary  of  the  west,  a 
^mall  black  cloud  obscured  a  portion  of  his  orb.  The  sailors  ob- 
served it  with  ominous  silence.  The  cloud  gradually  expanded, 
until  in  a  short  time  its  size  became  prodigious,  and  involved  the 
world  in  darkness.  The  land-wind,  at  the  same  time,  blew  a  tre- 
mendous gale — all  became  terror  and  confusion.  The  thunder 
pealed  above  our  heads.  During  a  trasient  flash  I  seized  and 
clasped  my  picture  to  my  bosom,  as  a  mother  would  clasp  her  child 
in  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration.  Tiie  sailors  observed  me :  supersti- 
tion and  the  presence  of  death  are  tiie  most  infatuated  and  relent' 
less  counsellors.  A  cry  ran  through  the  ship  that  the  old  man  and 
his  mysterious  packet  had  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.  They  seized  me,  and  had  just  dragged  me  to  the  verge  of 
the  vessel,  to  be  flung  into  the  waters,  when  suddenly,  a  happy  in- 
spiration— "  Hold !"  said  I,  "  wait  for  the  next  flash-^it  will  be  but 
a  moment,  and  your  lives  are  saved."  They  released  me.  I  in- 
stantly unrolleil  my  picture,  which  was  painted  on  the  flexible 
canvass  of  Egypt,  folcled  into  a  small  compass.  A  propitious  flash 
came,  and  revealed  the  beauteous  image  to  their  eyes.  "  Behold," 
haid  I,  "  it  is  the  celestial  daugliter  of  the  waves — it  is  Venus,  who 
can  save  you  from  the  storm."  The  crew  and  passengers  all  drop- 
ped down  in  wonder  and  adoration,  with  their  faces  on  the  ship's 
deck.  On  a  sudden  the  Goddess  heard  their  prayers,  the  wind 
aliated  of  its  fury,  the  black  cloud  tiiat  curtained  Heaven  from  our 
Pight  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  twin  ciiildren  of  Leda  shone  forth 
With  hope  and  joy  to  mariners.  We  landed  at  Corinth  with  a 
feeling  of  happiness,  which  inay  be  easily  conceived.  On  the 
moroins;  of  the  next  day,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  beheld  a  grand 
procession  approaching  my  threshold.  It  was  composed  of  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  Venus,  who  came  to  congratulate  me  on 
the  signal  favour  and  familiarity  which  tlie  (ioddess  had  vouchsafed 
to  me.  It  appeared  that  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers  had  solemn- 
ly declared  the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  to 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  cabinet  she 
had  visited  in  secret,  m  order  to  employ  his  favoured  pencil  in 
portraying  her  immortal  charms.  *  »  ^  *  *  "  To-morrow,"  said 
Coinbabus,  "  I  depart  from  Greece."  "  Whither  in  such  sudden 
haste r"  said  Apelles.  "To  Antioch,"  replied  the  young  man, 
*  to  behold  this  paragon  of  beauty,  Stratonice,  this  wonder  of  her 
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sex."  "  Beware,  iny  young  friend,''  said  Apclles;  "  you  are  now 
in  the  morning  of  Hie,  whilst  the  senses  are  jei  fervid  and  unworn/' 
"  My  mind  is  resolved/'  said  Combabus,  *<  and  thou,  my  friend, 
shalt  give  me  letters  of  ac(|uaintance  to  some  friend  of  thine  at 
Antioch."  "I  have  but  one  friend  there,"  said  Apelles;  it  is 
Erasistratus,  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend  Aristotle,  and  physician 
to  the  Queen,  «**•»" 

QWe  break  off  here  for  the  present,  but  shall  probably  continue  the 
adventure  of  Combabus  and  Stratonice  in  a  future  Number.] 


OLD  CHRfSTMAS  TIMES  AT  THE  TEMFLE. 

We  have  not  heart  almost  to  touch  upon  the  merry  days  thai 
have  been  kept  in  'our  halls.  We  address  not  ourselves  to  the 
distant  years  when  knighthood  held  gay  and  gallant  reign  within 
these  borders,  nor  aught  would  we  here  fain  know  of  those  place:*. 
but  as 

**  ■      the  bricky  towres. 

The  which  on  Thames*  brode  ag^d  back  do  ride. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  liave  their  bowrc-s." 

Bowers  indeed !  but  now  forsaken  of  the  good  spirit  that  used  to 
dwell  therein.  As  to  the  old  virtues  of  hospitality,  social  kindness, 

food -fellowship — this  goodly  pile  of  ours  is  but  of  yesterday;  our 
enchers  (patriarchal  title !)  have  not  a  touch  of  antiquity.  The 
fashion  of  their  persons  is  contemporary  with  the  notions  of  the 
least  amongst  us.  That  they  are  of  recent  date,  you  have  a  probate 
in  whatsoever  they  say— in  whatsoever  they  do.  Speak  not  to  them 
of  the  Christmas  of  ancient  days — the  epic  times  of  tlie  Temple — 
the  spring  season  for  the  affections  of  its  young  followers.  They 
will  not  hear  vou  upon  the  glories  of  the  banqueting  hour,  nor  in 
celebration  of  the  reign  of  the  mighty  Prince  of  the  time,  or  the 
ministry  of  Masters  of  Revels  and  Lurd^^  of  Misrule;  nor  yet 
touching  the  history  of  the  marvellous  conversion  of  lawyers, 
benchers,  and  "  their  mighty  paramounts,"  (who  may  not  be  lightly 
spoken  of)  into  wailful  abettors  of  t)i^  game  of  blindman^s-buff,  know- 
ingly giving  countenance,  aid,  and  support  to  the  practices  of  min- 
strels, jesters,  and  such  like.*  We  had  a  parliament  here  in  an- 
cient times— a  blessing  of  a  lepslaturc  it  was.  The  approach  of 
Christmas  always  brought  a  full  attendance,  for  then  bills  were 
brought  in,  papers  laid  on  the  table  (and  no  doubt  much  oratory 
spilt  ui)on  tlie  occasion)  for  the  due  solemnization  of  the  merry 
rites,  time  out  of  mind  celebrated  by  their  good  predecessors. 
They  were  in  earnest  about  the  natter.  Commend  us  to  a  corpo- 
ration for  the  ordering  of  a  feast.  Straight  were  ministers  ap- 
pointed— straight  were  the  hands  of  g«jverninent  strengthened — 
and  all  their  resources  produced,  to  meet  tlie  vast  exigency  of  the 
timet 

*  Dugdalc,  in  his  <*Origines  Juridiciales,"  has  extracted  from  the  Registers 
of  the  Temple  an  account  of  the  manner  of  spending  the  Christmas  there.  But 
for  a  sprightly  and  picturesque  description  of  the  same  scenes,  we  x^cr  to  the 
«  Accidence  of  Armoury,"  by  Gerard  Leigh. 

f  The  officers  of  all  Vinds  were  chosen  in  full  Pariiament,  in  Trinity 4enii, 
every  year;  and  the  provisions  which  were  contrived  against  ctomcs  and  con- 
tingencies, embody  much  rare  practical  ivisdoro. 
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But,  bj  our  Lady,  it  is  the  day,  the  long-expected  day  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  the  tables  are  all  set.  Hark  to  Uiat  courageous  blast — ^it 
is  the  grand  procession  with  tlie  first  course.  You  see  our  great 
officers  of  state  at  the  head.  >Vhat  a  fantastic  group  would  their 
quaint  costume  make  of  them,  but  for  the  glare  of  those  torches 
borne  in  front!  The  constable  marshal,  for  a  follower  of  Minerva, 
really  shows  bravely  in  his  mail  of  knighthood.  But  see,  the  tables 
have  received  their  destined  burden— the  awful  courtesies  are 
over,  and  the  rites  begun.  Now  mark  that  dbh  of  precedence,  so 
reverently  gazed  upon  by  all — ^it  is  smoking  beneath  the  **  eyes  in- 
tent'' of  that  wortliy  "auncienf  seated  in  the  place  of  honour. 
That,  Sir,  is  the  boar's  head  soused — ^it  is  a  storied  dish,  and  there  are 
secrets  m  its  biography  that  may  not  be  lightly  told.  It  was  amon? 
the  temporalities  that  stuck  Ions;est  to  the  mitre.*  The  second  and 
third  courses  are  served  up  with  the  same  ceremony  as  tiie  firstt 
Tlie  tables  being  '^  avoided"  after  tlie  banquet,  '■  in  fair  and  decent 
manner,"  after  a  due  interval  devoted  *'  not  to  toys,  but  wine,"  the 
"  auncientest"  Master  of  the  Revels  (always  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest)  adventured,  as  by  ofiice  bound,  even  upon  a  carol  suited  to 
the  occasion;  and  havine  to  the  extent  of  his  sood  voice  diligently 
performed  the  same,  had  the  right,  in  virtue  oT  the  dangerous  ser- 
vice, to  claim  a  carol  from  one  of  the  company,  who  likewise  nomi- 
n||ed  his  successor.  And  thus  the  laughing  hours  passed  by,  until 
the  clamorous  blast  proclaimed  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  be- 
gan his  reign.  But  of  the  delights  of  those  moments,  ere  that  blast 
was  heard,  who  shall  speak?  The  circle  of  elders  that  you  see 
grouped  about  that  table*-what  a  communion  of  high  spirits  is 
there ! — what  intelligence— what  a  tone  of  mind  are  expressed  in 
that  brilliant  period! — what  a  war  of  wit  is  lighted  up  amonsst 
them !— -how  they  smite  each  other  with  their  airy  brands ! .  But 
hear  the  wild  laugh  from  the  young  group  beneath  them;  these  are 
the  known  patrons  of  every  freak — ^the  oi>en  professora  of  mis- 
chief— ^the  very  children  of  Misrule  in  conspiracy  against  tlie  peace 
uf  every  sober  subject  of  his  Mightiness,  the  sreat  paramount  of  the 
time.  But  the  Master  of  the  Revels  is  on  die  floor  with  his  train- 
band of  jesters  and  mummers.  We  will  invoke  them  even  in  the 
words  of  old  Chaucer,  as  worthy  a  member  of  our  Inn  as.  has  been 
seen  since  his  day  :— 

**  Doe  come,  my  m}'nstrele8 
And  jesters,  for  to  tell  us  tales, 

Anon  in  my  armvage. 
Of  romances  yatto  been  ro^'als^ 
Of  popes  ana  cardinals. 

Ana  eke  of  love-longyhge/* 

*  The  boar's  head  is,  wc  believe,  still  served  up  on  Christmat-day,  at  Queen's 
CoUeji^,  Oxford,  with  ancient  pomp  and  circumstance. 

f  llie  ceremonial  after  supper  was,  pertiaps,  the  most  interesting  of  any. 
The  tables  were  taken  up,  and  the  Prince  took  his  station  under  the  place  of 
honour,  where  his  achicTemcnt  was  beautifully  embroidered,  and  advised  well 
of  sundiy  matters  with  the  ambatnadors  of  foreign  nations.  There  he  was  at- 
tended in  true  Oriental  style.  His  Hifchness  ^stributed  honours  by  the  bands 
of  his  great  ofiicerB  with  regal  liberality. 


12  To  a  Friend. 

A  learned  sentleroan  of  tluMse  days  was  no  Sir  Oracle,  that  would 
a  "  wilful  stillness"  affect, 

*<  And  With  his  gown  his  gravity  maintain.'' 

The  morality  of  the  time  was  so  ordered  as  that  a  man  mi^ht  be 
thought  good  for  something,  although  he  had  his  teeth ;  nor  was  it 
laid  down  that  to  be  sound  of  limb  was  good  evidence  of  infirmity 
of  mind.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  barrister  of  that  golden  a^e 
was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  disastrous  chances  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  of  the  Christmas  festival  with  applause ;  nor  waf» 
it  a  punishable  offence 

■<  That  he  could  play,  and  dauncc,  and  >'au]t,  and  spring, 
And  all  tliat  else  pertains  to  revelling." 

But  these  virtuous  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory, 
and  tlie  pride,  and  the  honour  of  the  Temple  have  fled— 

*'  Oh !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  tliat  goodly  glee 
AVhicli  wont  to  be  the  glor^*  of  gay  wits, 
Is  hud  a  bed." 

And  the  wisdom  of  modern  days  puts  its  ban  upon  such  unprofita- 
blc  doings.  A  man  must  be  of  a  serious  turn,  according  to  law, 
now-a-days,  or  he  may  expect  the  peace-officers  after  him.  You 
talk  of  superstition,  and  point  to  the  ritual  of  Popery.  "  You  wcftld 
bate  me  of  half  my  merriment  out  of  spite  to  the  scarlet  ladv,^  says 
Sclden,  (and  we  cite  tlie  learned  authority  with  deep  proressional 
reverence).  "  There  never  was  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies 
left  dancing,  and  the  parson  left  conjuring."  We  go  not  the  whole 
extent  of  this  opinion ;  but  we  own  we  would  consent  to  undertake 
a  reasonable  penance  at  the  discretion  of  the  ministep— we  would 
not  grumble  at  a  practicable  fair  length  of  pilgrimage — nay,  we 
would  even  tender  our  respects  to  a  fair  wooden  representative  of 
a  grim  Saint,  if  by  such  concessions  we  could  bring  back  the  days 
and  nights  of  Old  Christmas-time  at  the  Temple. 

A  FEW  Tkmplars. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

IlEifBT,  my  friend!  thou  g^azest  on  mine  eye. 

And  steal'st  thy  lingering  glance  athwart  my  brow. 
As  though  thy  kindly  heart  would  c^uestion — why 

I'hose  once  so  blight,  appear  so  joyless  now  ? — 
Look  on  the  West!  The  sinking  sun's  last  beam 

Sheds  on  thy  cheek  a  love-like  brilliancy — 
The  sun  is  set;  and  now  tliy  features  seem  • 

More  dark  than  ere  his  rays  illumined  thee. 
Thus  in  Love's  light  my  fond  heart  shone  awhile, 

Too  warm  for  wo,  too  radiant  for  regret; 
Tlien  beam'd  my  glance,  then  flash'd  the  thoughtless  smile. 

But  now  they  sliine  no  more — ^my  sun  is  set ! 
Yet  still,  thank  Heaven !  there  rests  dear  Friendship's  light. 
Its  day  is  not  so  rich,  but  O !  it  knows  no  night ! 

C.  L. 
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The  English  are  allowed  to  be  more  given  to  occasional  migra- 
tion than  any  other  people ;  strength  of  purse,  and  a  national  mor- 
bidness of  temper  tliat  requires  tne  dissipation  of  foreign  scenes^ 
and  society,  have  been  assigned  as  causes :  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  be  so,  they  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones.  Islanders  as  we 
are,  the  ideal  limits  that  confine  us  to  our  home  are  more  strongly 
marked — it  is  tlie  ocean  that  rolls  between  us  and  other  countries, 
and  that  unaccountable  impulse  to  self-liberation,  which  we  feel 
locally  as  well  as  morally,  swells  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  barrier  that  obstructs  it  The  Alps  are  a  noble  boundary  in 
imagination,  but  geographers,  that  unromantic  sect,  destroy  it : — 
there  ib  a  line  of  demarcation  on  Mount  St  Bernard,  astride  of 
which  one  may  have  his  ri^ht  foot  in  Italy  and  his  left  in  France — 
a  feat  of  no  small  sublimity  to  modern  tourists.  This  facility  of 
communication  lessens  the  dignity  of  both  countries;  the  very  es- 
hence  of  grandeur  is  in  the  idea  of  isolation,  and  we  feel  it  in  the 
boast  of  the  poet — 

"  1  stood  and  stand  alone,  rcmcmbcr'd  or  forgot.*' 

There  is  no  association  connected  with  our  country,  so  endear- 
in«;  and  ennobling  as  our  "ocean-wall.'^  We  are  conscious  of 
being  surrounded,  like  the  earth  itself,  with  an  unfathomable  ele- 
ment ;  and  we  pass  it  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we  might 
experience  in  voyaging  to  another  planet.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
Coptinental  nations  ot  Europe:  their  journeys  from  metropolis  to 
metropolis  resemble  our  trips  from  London  to  York,  or  to  Man- 
chester— ^they  see  strange  faces  and  strange  people,  but  it  is  the 
plain  road-way  all  along.  Besides,  their  ulcinity  and  intermixture 
with  each  other  completely  check  those  romantic  anticipations, 
with  which  we  look  beyond  sea.  Europe  is  common  life  to  them, 
while  to  us  it  is  a  drama,  and  a  dream — a  paradise  to  be  explored 
and  enjoyed. 

With  such  current  sentiments  amongst  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  should  have  been  overrun  with  tours  and  visits,  barren  journals, 
and  dissertative  quartos  on  leagues  and  posting.  l*he  proper  pe- 
riod or  fitting  disposition  for  travel  is  difficult  to  fix  on  or  attain ; 
—we  should  be  young  to  possess  in  its  freshness  the  sprinu:  of  sym- 
pathy and  association;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  itde- 
mancls  years  to  acquire,  )the  objects  most  pregnant  with  interest 
will  be  but  a  dead  letter.  Such  things  must  be  left  to  chance: — a 
good  stock  of  animal  spirits  is,  after  all,  the  best  comjmfj^von  de 
voyage;  it  enables  one  to  quaff  the  delicious  draught  of  novelty, 
unmixed  with  that  feeling  of  desolation  that  comes  upon  us,  amid 
foreign  scenes  and  unaccustomed  sounds.  It  is  doubly  necessary 
to  the  ignorant  linguist,  for  vivacity  is  a  language  current  every 
where ;  it  is  always  understood,  and  is  by  far  a  better  interpreter 
than  Blagdon,  or  any  other  Manuel  de  Voyajseur.  Testy  and  Sen- 
sitive have  put  nothing  on  record  half  so  miserable  as  one  of  our 
Smellfungus's  stuck  in  the  corner  of  a  Diligence,  abandoned  to  his 
own  spleen  and  sullenness.  These  woful  personages  must  exceed- 
ingly perplex  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  country  wlierc  they 
journejx  to  discover  what  the  deuce  can  bring  such  living  corpsi>s 
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amon^  tltcin.  But  there  are  some  of  these  we  should  not  insult-— 
the  diseaseil  and  tlie  broken,  many  perhaps  in  spirit  and  in  heart, 
that  ^eck  in  more  f);enial  ciimes  to  recruit  their  health  and  liff . 
The  numerous  tombs  with  English  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  Pere  La  Chaise,^  and  in  the  burying-grounds  througliout  the 
South  of  France,  attest  the  final  repose  of  many  a  valetudinarian. 
There  are,  however,  more  substantial  and  less  sentimental  monu- 
ments of  our  love  of  travel  left  thronehout  Europe.  Chateaubriand » 
the  epic  itinerarian,  found  very  comfortable  traces  of  them  in  Po- 
loponnesufi.  *'  There  is  at  Misitra,''  sajs  he,  "  a  Greek  house  of 
entertainment,  called  the  Auberge  mSnglaise^  where  thej  eat  roast- 
beef  and  drink  Port-wine.  Travel Iprs  are,  in  this  respect,  under 
great  obligations  to  the  English ;  it  is  they  who  have  established 
l^d  inns  tliroughout  all  Europe — in  lta1y,*Switzerland,  Germany, 
Spain — at  Constantinople,  and  at  Athens,  and  here,  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of  Lycurgus/'t  How  would  the 
Pythian  prophetess  have  astonished  the  old  worthies  of  Greece,  if 
she  had  foretold  them  the  establishment  of  English  chop -houses 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Lacedtemon! 

It  is  easier  to  create  a  demand  for  roast-beef  than  to  write  books 
— our  success  has  consequently  been  more  complete  in  tlie  former 
attempt.  We  have  no  such  traveller  as  Humboldt;  yet  some  peo- 
ple compare  him  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  as  a  brother  correspondent 
obsfirvcs  somewhere,  travelled  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
Richard  the  Thinl  not  so  great  a  villain,  after  all,  as  Shakspeare 
and  the  pit  would  have  him.  As  an  individual,  I  must  record  my- 
ft^elf  to  have  learned  from  that  ^ntleman's  first  volume  an  abun- 
dance of  information  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile.  I  found  the 
Russians  to  be  the  mOst  amiable  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
f<:rcatcst  rogues;  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  volume,  as  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  journey,  they  nse  and  fall  in  the  scale  of  human  ex- 
cellence so  abruptly,  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  unfa- 
vourable character  of  the  Russians  to  the  ruggeduess  of  their  road>, 
that  jolted  the  traveller  out  of  goofl  humour,  while  the  Cossacks 
seem  indebted  for  the  praise  of  honesty  and  civilization  to  the 
smooth  plains  over  which  his  carriage  glided.  I  am  no  traveller, 
nor  beholder  of  sights;  vet,  like  all  the  world,  took  a  trip  to  the 
Continent  some  years  since,  and  must  say,  that  what  most  asto- 
nished me  were  the  volumes  of  our  tourists.  The  descriptions  of 
columns,  arcs,  fa9ades,  and  colonnades,  are  all  very  correct;  the 
pictures  of  private  society  abroad,  such  as  Lady  Morgan's  "  France," 
may  be  very  correct  for  aught  I  know — ^they  are,  at  any  rate,  very 
entertaining;  but  the  accounts  we  have  been  favoured  with  con- 
cerning the  strange  manners  of  the  people— tlie  profound  analyses 
of  national  character  gathered  from  the  alleys  of  Pari&— -the  levity 
of  the  women— the  politeness  of  the  men — the  cheapness  of  amuse- 
ments— the  profusion  of  tlie  English,  &c.  &c  nine  assertions  in 
ten,  appear  to  me  the  exact  converse  of  tlie  truth. 

To  commence  with  what  I  have  last  enumerated — profusion,  what- 

*  Tlicrc  are  some  lamentable  traits  of  national  envy  displayed  in  the  beauti- 
ful cemctcr)'  of  Mont  Louis.  Some  inscriptions  over  the  bodies  of  Knglis^h 
have  been  partially  injured  and  defaced:  that  over  Major  Randolph,  if  uc  rt- 
collecl  arigiit,  \s  one.  f  Ituieraire*  torn.  i. 
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ever  it  may  have  been,  has  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Eng1i:)h 
living  in  France.  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion. France  is  crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  English 
economists;  and  the  custom  thcj  have  now  learned,  of  bargaining 
for  everj  thing  before-hand,  even  with  the  guides  and  porters  that 
reply  with  a  "  Ce  que  vous  voidez,  Jilonsieur/^ — **  Wiiat  you  please'* 
— gives  an  appearance  of  parsimony  and  suspicion  rather  thjin  that 
of  carelessness  and  prodigality,  'the  French  tradesmen  find  it  no 
longer  easy  to  put  the  EnglisK  under  contribution ;  and  even  when 
they  didy  they  had  a  very  ^)od  excuse.  There  is  twice  as  much 
extortion  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel,  without  an  atom  of 
the  civility  that  might  render  it  palatable.  Let  our  countrymen 
then  not  lay  in  a  double  stock  of  suspicion,  when  they  purpose 
visiting  the  Continent — they  will  no  where  find  more  rogues  than 
tliey  have  left  at  home.  Tfiere  is  not,  in  any  country  in  Europe, 
one  sixteenth  part  of  the  petty  larceny  that  is  committed  in  London 
alone.  I  never  heani  of  an  Englishman  who  lost  even  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  streets  of  Paiis. 

Another  of  the  generally  received  and  erroneous  opinions  en- 
tertained here,  is  the  cheapness  of  amusements  in  Paris;  of  which 
but  one  word.  The  price  of  admittance  to  theatres  is  of  no  con- 
sideration but  to  thorough  play-goers,  that  is,  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  pit.  Now  in  Paris,  although  the  parterre  or  pit  be  cheaper, 
yet  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  stage  tlian  ours— -it  is  the  cheap- 
est and  least  respected  part  of  the  house,  answering  to  our  upper 
gaileries-^n  short,  it  is  not  where  our  critics  would  choose  to  sit. 
Next  of  all,  the  French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  jot  more  polite  than 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  quality  on  all  hands  allowed  tnem.  The 
guides  and  others  that  one  will  have  to  pay,  are  undeniably  ex- 
tremely civil ;  but  not  in  our  barbarous  metropolis  do  we  ever  meet 
with  the  intentional  rudeness  and  briisquerie  experienced  at  every 
turn  in  the  French  capital.  The  only  difference  between  the  na- 
tions in  tliis  point  i?,  that  where  trel)ow,  they  take  off  their  hats, 
and  where  we  anxiously  seek  tidings  and  news  of  the  health,  hap- 
piness of  ft-iends,  ^c'^they  find  time  to  pay  a  compliment  The 
politeness  of  society  is  another  thing — at  present,  I  only  busy  my- 
self with  the  erroneous  prejudices,  both  in  our  favour  and  the  con- 
trary, with  which  we  regard  the  nations  of  the  Continent;  and  of 
the  actual  state  of  their  society  among  themselves,  the  generality 
of  us  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing. 

The  levity  of  French  women  is  a  necessary  part  of  John  BuU-s 
creed,  and  the  part  in  which  he  is  most  completely  mistaken.  That 
the  prejudice  originated  in  truth  is  likely;  but  if  the  French  had  a 
Due  de  Richelieu,  we  have  had  Lord  Rochester.  Their  own 
writers  allow  that  the  Revolution  has  destroyed  the  French  gal- 
lantry, and  gallantry  may  be  here  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  There  are  no  women  more  modest  and  well-behaved  than 
the  Parisians — the  eyes  of  females  in  London  are  fully  as  busy  and 
impudent.  And  the  female  peasants  of  the  country  parts  of  France 
are  much  more  reserved  than  any  fd  the  pretty  villagers  of  Great 
Britain.  ^ 

Another  of  our  horrors  is  a  French  Sunday;  nevertheless.  I  un- 
derstand tljiit,  at  present,  w^iave  full  as  much  ?*hop-kecpii»g  and 
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sale  here  upon  tliat  day.  The  theatres  being  open  on  the  sabbath 
is  the  custom  that  most  shock  us,  and  no  wonder — a  London  tlieatre 
is,  indeed,  a  place  of  profane  amusement.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
Parisian  houses  is  totally  diflferent — ^there  is  no  dress,  no  show,  no 
indecorum  in  the  boxes.  The  men  are  silent,  and  the  women 
muffled — all  attentive,  sober,  and  at  home,  as  if  they  listened  to  a 
tea-table  conversation  in  our  holy  city.  John  Knox  himself  could 
never  persude  me  that  a  French  tneatre  was  the  habitation  of  Satan ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  sentiments  and  passages  which  they 
mark  with  applause,  there  never  was  a  people  in  whom  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  and  moral  principle  were  stronger.  If  their 
enemies  deny  the  assertion,  it  only  proves  them  to  be  honester 
people  at  the  theatre  tlian  any  where  else,  which  surely  is  not  a 
proof  of  its  being  a  bad  school.  Y. 
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IVo  or  three  pictures  neglected  and  faded, 
By  two  or  tliree  tliousand  of  rubbish  o'crshaded. 
Two  or  three  ruins  majestic,  sublime. 
Amidst  heaps  of  old  walls  that  consume  all  your  time 
Two  or  three  marbles  above  all  our  praises, 
Two  or  tlirec  thousand  of  old  noseless  faces 
New  furbisli'd,  new  christen'd^  and  placed  upon  shclve>,    . 
Like  nothing'  on  eartli,  that  1  know,  but  thenuielves. 
A  host  of  inscriptions  which  no  one  can  i-cad, 
With  the  host  of  unfruitful  disputes  which  they  breed. 
IVo  or  three  prosing  and  dull  Ciceronies, 
Two  or  three  cousins  and  brothers  of  Bony's. 
Some  hundi-cds  of  churches,  with  many  a  slirine, 
Smoke,  marble,  and  gilding,  diunp,  dirty,  and  fine. 
Some  thousands  of  monks,  of  all  orders  and  rules, 
A  jumble  of  hypocrites,  idlers,  and  fools: 
And  as  many  more  priests,  with  an  sur  quite  at  home, 
Fal,  rosy,  and^  round,  the  true  Sovei-ci^is  of  Rome.  • 

Some  forty  old  Cardinals  prank*d  out  in  scarlet. 
With  the  Pope  at  tlicir  head — ^that  s}  mbolical  harlot.  ^ 

A  score  of  lay  princes  quite  unknown  to  fame, 
With  nouglit  princely  about  tliem,  or  great,  but  their  name. 
Some  nondescript  prelates  ycleped  Monsignori, 
Pert,  flippant,  aiid  vain,  with  their  dulness  who  bore  yu; 
With  lots  of  fine  ladies,  who,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
Would  much  rather  ^ve  you  a  bed  than  a  dinner. 
Anti  two  or  tliree  houses  that,  open'd  at  nigiits, 
V\'itliout  carpets,  refreshments,  or  fires,  or  Vghts, 
( iroup  two  or  three  dames,  with  their  cavalier  cronies, 
And  compose  their  delectable  converzationcs. 
With  two  or  three  hundred  of  tradesmen  to  cheat  you, 
And  two  or  tlirec  thousand  of  bcg^rs  to  eat  you. 
Sonie  scores  of  apartments,  dull,  dirt}',  and  (Uuir; 
That  pay  in  a  month,  all  they  cost  in  the  year. 
Kestii.uratcurB  skilful  in  nothing*  but  camng, 
Who  give  you  your  choice  between  poison  and  slan'ing. 
Two  or  tlu'ec  pleurisies  easy  to  purcliase 
In  (lump  vaults,  damp  houses,  damp  linen,  d'lmp  church rs . 
Vnd  two  (n*  three  agues  you'Uftch  in  tlic  spring". 
Which  Iwo  or  three  doctors  sm  grave  diggers  brin^, 
Would  drive  one  to  madness  beyond  all  resources, 
It*  it  were  not  for  two  or  three  pair  of  poat-horses.  ^r 
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r.SG..-llO. 

tw  we  admit  thnt  a  successful  cultivation  or  the  Fine  Arts 
oolj  <letnon»tratp»,  but  prumotesthercfinfTneDtofa  nation,  it  c 
not  bat  awaken  consiiiurnble  rc{jrel,  tha^  rrmolc  as  we  are  from 
perfcciinn,  we  Hhouli]  nutliavc  cvfrti  niaile  anv  evident  pru^reiis  tu- 
waril*  it  ill  tliuae  latter  yeare,  wliicli  have  annrded  such  facilities 
for  ttie  Hutly  of  Art. 

fither  lu  be  wondered  at,  nor  ubjected,  that  the  nation  at 
■    ruK-h  interested  in  the  success  ur  reputation  of  artists; 
idling  the  occasional  aids  from  Parliament,  and  the 
IK  ouragement  by  inilividuals,  but  little  has  been  pro- 
iLilier  walks  of  Art  of  which  we  can  be  justly  pruud. 
\  .1  iujri\  III  mir  artists  have  travelled,  have  viHited  the  i-eliques  of 
Oreccj-  and  llalj,  and  been  the  welcomed  and  privileged  visiters  of 
llie  litlie^t  gnlleric*.     The  con  scone  nee  of  this  is,  that  the  most 
faTfmiablc  moments  ever  tiossessei!  hv  l^ngland  for  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  matters  ot  taste  are  elapsing  without  being  proiited 
by  i  and  that,  when  the  present  race  olCoutlnental  travellers  (who 
i>«e  wImI  nuintioi^  has  been,  what  architecture  and  sculpture  are  in 
the  actual  hour.)  shall  have  passed  atvay,  we  shall  sink  into  a  Gothic 
oUivioQ  of  the  nobler  models,  and  shall  be  thrown  upon  and  de- 
pendent on  tlie  nntalcntcd  elforts  of  the  BngU&h  school.    In  no 
cMiutry  has  Nature  given  the  mind  more  of  the  creative  faculty; 
and  manual  altitude  is  every  where,  and  in  every  occupation, 
evinced  ;  but  either  the  course  of  instruction  is  faulty,  or  true  ge- 
repressed,  or  the  nationally-charged  arrogance  of  self-opi- 
B  directs  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  aculptor,  and  even 
n  of  the  painter;  and  so  communicative  are  their  ill-judged 
I,  tint  I  neard  an  Englishman,  while  looking  at  the  Tbesean 
■al  Athens,  say,  "  that  lie  much  wondered  that  some  of  those 
p  luul  not  spires ;"  similarly  tasteless  ideas  are  the  general 
the  country.     1  had  been  at  this  period  absent  for  many 
s  from   Kngland,  and  on  my  way  to  it,  was  delayed  for  some 
e  at  Rome.     I  met  there  several  English  young  tneu  of  great 
promitie,  actively  employed  in  copying  from  the  Italian  school,  and 
exacting,  bv  ihe  cicellence  of  their  specimens,  the  praises  of  the 
miisi  t|ujilified  judges.     As  the  Continent  had  been  accessible  for 
I    nearly  s«veu  years,  1  expected  to  see,  in  someof  the  fine  arts  in  Eng- 
I   laud.'iui  evident  and  decided  purity  of  design,  and  ability  in  execu- 
liitD.     1  have  not  yet  discovered  the  one  or  the  other;  and  taking 
the  three  last  performances  in  the  sister  arts  as  examples,  I  believe 
thai  I  »luill  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  my  assertion. 

The  most  public  prriormance  and  cheapest  to  see,  (for  they  still 

demand  eotinoce-monev  at  St.  Paul's)  and  first  in  dignity,  is  the 

lin«  of  new  liiiildingn  inteniled  to  ornament  the  City,  and  calcula- 

Ixl.  ,(•  iIk'   I,,.ur<-Hi  thinks,  to  throw  Athens  into  the  shade.    To 

III  (he  entire  range  may  form  an  admirable 

me,  for  it  contains  every  style,  from  the 

—a  tissue  of  incongruity,  non-deacript  and 

rily  pile  that  can  atone  tit  some  dvgrec  fot 
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the  mass  of  unharmoniousnessyis,  from  situation,  less  in  a  thorough- 
fare than  tiie  rest  of  the  deformed  quantity. 

But  the  general  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed,  and  we 
must  hope  that,  when  renewed,  it  may  be  in  better  taste ;  for  it  hap- 
pily 18  of  so  perishable  a  construction,  that  in  some  few  years 

I1ie  United  Service  Club-house,  the  Fire-office, 
St.  Peter's  Chape),  the  whole  street  itself, 
(All  its  inhabitants,  we  hope,  beinr  gpone) 
Shall  iall — a  tasteless  fabric  of  bad  Duilding, 
Nor  leave  a  house  behind. 

1  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  journals  accounts  of  tlie  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  tlie  sculptured  commemoration  of  theillus- 
trious  men  that  have  bled  for  their  country,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
these  accounts  to  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  met,  with  pride  at 
such  a  judicious  and  grateful  application  of  the  public  funds.    I 
have  sometimes  added,  *<  Here  is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  pa- 
tronage ;  here  is  the  true  field  for  sculpture.  The  sentiment  thrown 
around  the  sepulchral  monument  must  give  it  a  superiority  over 
your  Hebes,  your  Bacchus,  and  your  Faun;  for  there  is  something 
in  the  subject  to  inspire— to  call  forth  the  magnificence  of  design.'' 
With  all  tlie  predisposition  to  be  charmed,  I  entered  St  Paul's. 
The  interior  of  this  superb  church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ne- 
glect ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  monu- 
ments that  I  saw  the  policy  of  the  dirt.    I  am  now  convinced  that 
it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  request  of  the  sculptors; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  modesty  is  the  promise  of  amenament. 
1  will  not  make  remarks  on  masses  of  marble  that  are  not  of  recent 
erection ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  national  penury  in  the  spirit  that 
clusters  the  names  of  two  or  three  gallant  officers  on  the  same  beg- 
garly-looking slab  of  marble.    If  tnese  things  are  proposed  as  en- 
coura^ment  for  the  living,  the  Legislature  must  think  that  human 
exertion  is  easily  bribed.    In  the  latest  monument  that,  by  a  more 
liberal  grant,  has  been  produced  on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  we  will 
notice  tlie  design  as  it  is,  and  the  incongruity  visible  in  it,  as  in 
every  other  eroup  where  allegory  is  attempted.-  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
was  acknowledgedly  one  of  tne  first  generals  of  Uie  British  army. 
After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  subordinate  services  rendered 
to  the  country,  he  fell  in  the  most  distinguished  battle  of  modem 
times;  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton 's  monument  exhibits— not  the  form 
of  a  General  of  division,  nor  a  full  length  of  an  expiring  hero,  but— 
a  bust; — and  so  placed,  that  it  requires  an  opera-glass  to  observe 
it  well.    Now,  as  General  Picton's  figure,  in  the  artist's  opinion, 
would  not  do  for  sculpture,  he  has  given  us  three  that  he  thinks  may 
answer  better.    A  V  ictory,  or  an  England,  (I  forget  which)  with  a 
Grecian  face,  handing  a  wreatli  for  Picton's  brow  to  a  Roman  Le- 
gionary (who  cannot  reach  to  Picton's  bust),  and  who  is  to  repre- 
sent to  the  spectator  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  Valour.  Now, 
we  think  that  a  British  soldier  is  as  emblematical  of  valour  as  any 
Roman  can  be.    And  knowing  that  there  was  not  a  single  Italian 
corps  in  the  army  at  Waterloo,  any  soldier  of  the  5th  or  88th  regi- 
ments, who  useJ  to  lead  in  Picton's  stormin^-parties,  on  visiting 
this  monument,  will  puxzle  his  memory  to  think  to  what  regiment 
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Tlte  Finn  .'Irh  in  Iiii;^liniiL  lit 

of  ihe  <tWi&i«a  ihis  fellow  bclooKP<l.    Nest,  to  keep  ill  femsle  visi- 

ter*  at  a  clistaBc«,  fitaoUs  a  nakeil  vouih  {graft fully  scul|)turt^il,  I 

attftW),  who  rcprv<icnU  Genius.     Tfie  uak^cl  truth  ever;  one  lit^ar* 

of,  tlioNglt  it  is  rarely  exhibited ;  but  this  genius  might  have  had 

dddica  on,  for  in  th«  colil  cnvity  of  HL  PauTu  the  buy  looks  as  if 

frat^jng.     ]>  th«re  not  generally  n  ciimmittve  ajipotntfd  to  ilacide 

(IB  the  drsi^nK,  and  ifiinllung  more  in  character  was  iulimitted  to 

them,  did  it  nut  bvccime  their  dul.v.  with  only  thu  wish  to  honour 

ttui  mrmnry  i>f  Fictttn,  n  regard  fiir  sculpture,  and  a  disregard  at 

til  thr'  .  i.tiriirv  of  tht-  artist,  to  have  pnicured  a  detign,  suchat  least 

It'll  the  spectator  inUi  the  secret — that  a  soldier  of 

:  V  was  Urns  liiimiured  by  the  gratituHo  iif  his  coun- 

iite  is  as  juilieinuH  in  llie  Fine  Aris  as  in  lliose  which 

■     til  existence.' 

I'lie  I'tnt'ii  of  the  public  is  to  have  Hue  structures  and  monu- 

meuti.     There  it, in  fact,  Dcarcely  a  composition  in  Su  PauPa  that 

would  not  be  in  I  tidy  broken  up  to  make  cement;  and  yet  every  one 

knows  that  these  thinp  might  have  been  procured,  of  elegant  con- 

reption  and  hit;h  liiiiHn,  at  an  interior  expense.    If  one  of  uiese  mo- 

numeolJ  could  ahvw  )t»elf,  in  its  Italian  (|uarry,  in  its  new  British 

■hapo,  "  'twould  make  the  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny,"  ere 

(tirv  would  sobniit  to  embarkation  for  P.nglanil. 

Another  monument  lutely  erected,  standing  near  the  door  of  en- 

tnncf.  Is  actually  better,  though  the  artixt  mieht  have  made  the 

fiipirrK  in  ri'lirf  more  ell'ective  and  graceful.     The  principal  figure 

'I'  ■  Uny,  who  is  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  eflect  of  the 

iiTi^raceful  as  might  be  supposed.  In  these  things  we 

much  slnves  to  oTil  ideas.     If  a  man  of  the  present 

li'd  in  eitiittence  and  becoming  in  modem  CMtiimc, 

'    '  '  ^1  (if  mure  active  and  manly  power  than  the 

I  '>u^  rol>e?  and,  epliemeral  as  the  fashion  is, 

'  rited  as  he  lived?    How  coroes  it  that  the 

,j„  .1  over  this  narrownesn  of  taste?  Our  no- 

ic  fiame  in  their  ufRcial  dresses,  ur  in  the  common 

litary  at  Ilritisli  military ;  allegoiy  ii  not  crowded 

lUA  (he  painting  containing  the  modern  portrait.     And  what  artist 

waaU  pencil  but  the  bust,  surrounded  by  the  personified  attributes 

«f  tiw  mindr 

N»w  we  may  inijuire  what  is  tlie  course  most  likely  to  succeed 
IB  cHcittng  a  better  taste  for  the  arls,  and  in  the  artists  themselves. 
Klr»t,  as  to  the  obligation  entailed  on  the  Country,  to  disgrace  the 
appearance  of  its  religious  edifices,  in  pailicular,  by  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  native  art.  Tlie  prnfi'ssiun  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  of' 
lional  ailaptiim,  because  the  student,  before  he  can  feel  necessity, 
BBfi  iBcMr  expeitdiiure,  and  pass  much  time  without  emolument. 

*  1  iLa  nut  den*  tlw  skill  of  the  Hcolptar  in  what  he  hu  done  (the  Itou  run 

Lcio^-  Muliiiiii.ilj,  hut  1  u.v«'rt  tliat  » [mrliamenUiry  gnuiii*  not  to  be  given  lor 

'ij-iiits,  wlitii  tlic  country  waiiLri)  the  full  reprcsen- 

ii.iyc.    Had  u  tilt  cotnpoaitioii  und  worfcraiuishiji 

.  nifl,  where  the  principal  Rgnn  of  the  suhjeet  ra 

, -vMaiiailaa,  we  cxpeitencc  icnqe  feeUiig  of  Mii*- 
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£0  3%e  Fine  Arts  in  EiigUuid. 

■ 

If  a  young  man  without  the  natural  requisites  for  success,  volunta* 
rily  enters  on  the  career  of  an  artist,  the  country  is  certainly  not 
called  on  to  indemnify  him  for  his  miscalculation  of  his  powers. 
But,  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  public  guardians  and  fosterers 
of  art,  a  few  leaders  in  the  particular  branches  have  an  exclusive 
certainty  of  employment,  and  allow,  in  the  indolence  even  of  ge- 
nius, much  of  their  powers  to  remain  dormant.  If  invitations  Tor 
desiens  for  the  next  rec|ujred  monumental  group  were  extended  to 
all  Europe,  we  should  eitlier  produce  amongst  ourselves  something 
of  perfect  beauty,  or  we  should  be  the  means  of  introtlucing  such 
sculpture  as  might  originate  a  new  school  in  Ensland.  Something 
of  this  kind  should  be  done,  to  save  us  from  the  laughter  of  the 
Continent.  Our  painters,  whose  art  is  more  difficult,  have  com- 
pletely outstripped  the  architect  and  sculptor.  They  introduce 
with  a  superior  effect  the  modern  female  face,  and  on  the  neck  of  a 
goddess  or  a  Virtue  it  is  appropriately  placed.  But  if  they  acted 
nke  our  sculptors,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  combatants  in  the 
Peninsular  battles  in  Roman  or  Greek  caparison,  as  well  as  a  Bri- 
tish Kin^. 

Speaking  of  battles  brings  me  to  the  third  illustration  of  my  pre- 
mises. The  Directors  of  Uie  National  Academy  have  given  a  sum 
of  public  money  for  the  most  rhapsodical  picture  that  ever  adorned 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition-room.  The  picture  is  entitled  "The 
Triumph  of  England."  Of  course,  allegory  is  largely  employed  ;<— 
not  classical  allegory,  but  the  wildest  fantastical  expression  is  given 
to  dreams,  which  could  have  sprung  alone  from  the  oppression  of 
the  incubus.  The  composer  or  this  picture  is,  by  declaration,  and 
all  previous  study,  an  animal-painter,  and  unsurpassed  as  such ;  but 
in  tiiis  instance,  when  the  noblest  embodying  ot  idea  was  requisite 
to  give  a  conception  of  the  proudest  era  of  the  British  monarchy, 
the  competition  should  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  world.  We 
wanted  to  illustrate  a  crowd  of  splendid  achievements,  and  should 
not  have  been  restrained  in  the  gratification  of  that  wish  by  the 
narrow  and  quite  unnecessary  care  of  attending  to  the  interests 
of  a  well-established  artist.  The  British  School  of  Painting  (in 
a  rapid  state  of  advancement)  owes  its  best  success  to  pnvate 
patrona^ ;  but  the  hitherto  existing  ordinances  and  rules  of  its 
academic  direction  have  not  much  benefited  it  Let  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Academy  reject  all  designs  that  possess  incongrui- 
ties. Let  us  no  longer  see  buildings  disfigured  by  unprece- 
dented orders;  nor  a  Greek  structure  surmounted  by  a  spire; 
nor  a  female  with  Greek  features  introduced  in  the  same  group 
with  a  male  figure  of  Roman  lineament:  when  tliose  faults  are 
avoided,  aichitecture  and  sculpture  maj  derive  improvement 
from  national  encou raiment,  and  painting  be  prevented  from 
degenerating  into  wild  imagination.  But,  to  succeed,  the  compe- 
tition must  be  thrown  open  to  all  England;  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  all  Europe.  The  talent 
of  the  British  artist  should  alone  procure  him  the  monopoly  in  the 
market.  When  England  produces  the  best  artists,  it  will  be  against 
tmr  interest  any  longer  to  encourage  those  of  the  Continent    bi 
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tbe  BHMt  jastly  cherisht^d  branch  of  painting— the  portrait,  whn 
thinW  of  eiap\af\nt,  an  ItalUn  f 

FiuaUy,  aa  ihc  modt  abundant  exercise  of  sculpUire  is  in  the  field 
o(  man  n  me  Dial  commeinuratiDn,  we  ouclit,  In  common  fairness,  t" 


causider  what  miglit  be  the  fleeting  ana  setf-irismi-ing  reflectiune  iil 
wtne  of  lliosp  men  who  are  the  tirulptur'fr  subjects,  if  they  were 
atirc.  Would  not  Picton  think  his  [ncmory  neglected,  if  he  saw  it 
only  tierpetanted  by  a  bnstr  Did  Crnufoi'd  lead  in  at  Rodrigo's 
breach,  Kiul  M'Kinnon  ovi-r  its  mine,  and  tl  d))c  unly  In  be  rluntcred 
in  iht  name  wretched  mednlUim  or  tablet?  Did  Le  Marcliont 
ciiargc  fur  immortality,  to  be  bunded  to  posterity  in  profile  f  If  we 
ih>  nut  correct  these  matters,  let  us  renounce  our  preleniiitins  tu  a 
■Iiare  in  tin-  encuurugement  of  judicious  art,  and  remuin  a  (summer- 
cial  people.  But  if  we  would  litill  niakt^  the  attempt  to  unite  taste 
tu  (he  other  parU  of  the  national  character,  let  the  field  uf  Art  be 
w  the  Olympic,  open  to  all  comers.  Propoa"  the  prixe  fur  excel- 
lence tu  all  the  Contiueni,  and  England  may  become  the  field  of  all 
cQaapolitiun.  the  arena  of  European  talcut,  t"he  emporium  of  the  fine 
aria ;  ind  it  may  before  lon^  be  her'ft  to  boast  lier  Mild.  Why  not 
ut,  in  respect  of  the  line  arts,  as  we  would  in  the  scieitces?  If  we 
require  thi;  solution  of  a  problem  in  astronomy  or  mechanics,  do  we 
not  prupoM  the  prize  of  discovery  and  elucidation  to  all  the  tu- 
tutted  (if  every  country?  Uid  we  limit  the  proposal  of  reward  for 
tbr  chfUDtraietpr  to  the  native  of  England  i  If  we  thou^^ht  the  naval 
arcbilKture  of  another  state  supenor  to  that  of  our  own,  whether 
ao^t  we  to  adopt  llic  foreigner's,  or  lavish  our  patrunage  on  the 
lorn  vkilful  native  constructor's?  Had  the  principles  which  at  pre- 
>etit  direct  UH  in  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  rine  Arts  always 
swayed  jHibUc  u^timuu,  England  could  notliavc  been  the  favoured 
cMmtry  af  Uulbeio,  Vandyke, audKneller:  nur  should  we  have  had 
a  Keyuuldk.  or  a  Lawrence,  and  portrait-painting  would  have  been 
u  inperfect  as  some  other  departments  of  the  art.         W.  W.  W. 


n  VR  luiAnf  (*«  ipei  vihere  the  earlier  yeart  if  the  Writer  v 

Lorm  liiuni  of  guiltless  hearts  and  golden  hours! 

(lonieof  my  youth,  and  theme  of  youthftil  song' 
How  JDjnui  in  thy  now  neglected  liuwcrs. 

My  tbotightko  bi^huad  chMed  iu  days  nlong ' 
Y*».  I  niii)'  roniii,  >  pilgrim  in  the  Ihrong^ 

M»y  nwiiv  a  tweet  rose  in  the  Jeaen  find — 
But  ne'er  iliull  tnine  a  wreath,  tliom:  scenes  among. 

Home  of  my  youth!  like  thM  I  \t^  beliind. 
11iy  wsrbUiig'limoks,  thuhuib  die  ci»dlcd  wind. 

Breathe  tjie  ducp  diree  of  hope*  and  plciuiitcs  Hed : 


U»  people 
The  fight  w  t 
lllCWIibow 


w  day*  lon^fiulfd  into  dreams — 

'icyMt-tillCTnadihccglowgwdgleainB- 
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J.UTTKKS  ON  A  TOUR  IN  S1IITZER1.AN0. 

vo.  I. 

Kv*n  now  where  Alp'uic  solitudes  usceiid, 

1  sit  mc  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend.       Goldsmith. 

We  arrived  at  Orbe,  from  Dijon,  by  way  of  Salins  and  Pontarlier 
— a  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  this  lovely 
Pays  de  Vaud.  A  few.  leagues  from  Dijon,  about  Auxonne,  as  we 
drove  alone  the  plains  near  the  Saone,  we  first  saw  the  bold  blue 
outlines  oi  the  Jura ;  and  at  Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  deep 
valleys,  with  all  the  picturesque  accompaniments  of  fir  forests  and 
impending  mountains.  We  had  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the 
tame  mediocrity  of  French  landscape,  and  though  the  post -book  told 
us  we  were  in  the  Departement  du  Jura,  the  forests,  the  mountains, 
the  glens,  the  streams,  the  pastoral  cottages,  assured  us  we  were  on 
the  vei^  of  Switzerland.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  drive  from 
Pontarlier  to  Orbe.  Pontarlier  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pas- 
ture  watered  by  the  Doubs.  The  wooded  barrier  of  tne  Jiira  nses 
majestically  above  the  town,  and  the  high  road  runs  through  a  pass 
between  perpendicular  rocks  so  narrow  as  to  have  been  formerly 
shut  in  by  gates,  the  posts  of  which  still  remain.  On  the  cliff  on 
one  side  is  perched  the  fortress  of  Joux  beetling  over  the  road. 
Here  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confined  by  Napoleon,  and  died 
of  cold,  hunger,  and  erief.  The  rock  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  Uie  site  of  a  frontier  fortress.  Nothing  but  a 
refinement  in  oppressive  cruelty  could  select  the  fortress  for  a  state 
prison.  A  soft  ereen  valley,  sunk  deep  between  mountains  risinK 
abruptly  and  richly  clothed  with  the  deep  ereen  of  the  fir,  now  a^ 
forded  us  a  passage  through  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  At  the  village 
of  Balaigne  we  passed  the  frontier.  An  inspection  of  our  passports 
by  one  of  the  Oendarmerie  Vaudoisef  with  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and 
JAberte  tt  PatrU,  the  motto  of  the  Canton,  glittering  on  his  helmet, 
somewhat  disturbed  the  romantic  illusions  of  tlic  scene,  and  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  a  pastoral  republic.  The  d.'iveby  Balaigne 
and  Montcharand  to  Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Here  it  is  that  you  first  command  a  Swiss  prospect,  with 
all  its  luxuriant  variety  of  mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys,  lakes, 
alps,  and  snows.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  was  obscured  by  the  mists 
ofthe  evening,  but  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  lay  bright  and  glittering 
below  us.  Orbe,  though  not  a  pretty  town  in  itself,  is  one  ofthe  most 
1)1  easing  that  1  know.  The  character  of  the  neighbouring  scenery 
nas  a  smiline  loveliness,  and  a  teeming  fertility,  which  I  never  saw 
eaualled.  The  neatness  of  the  villages,  the  cleanly  respectability 
ot  the  people,  their  large  well-built  cottaees  and  fanns,  tlie  beautiful 
pastures,  vineyards,  orchards  that  slope  down  to  the  romantic 'river . 
Orbe,  which  alternately  roars  in  cascades  through  rocks,  and 
meanders  through  an  expanse  of  meadow,  the  town  with  its  stee- 
ples and  old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered  eminence  above  the 
river,  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura  covered  witli  flocks  of 
cows  and  goats  and  studded  with  white  cftafefo— ^dd  to  this 
scene  of  beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  the  Jura  above,  the 
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|:lilteniig  lakes  in  Hm- plains  beluw,  and  the  white  broken  majestic 
Mfr.  i^litleriug  in  ihe  Ur  Itnrizun  ;  atitl,  perhiius.  Nature  can  lionlW 
Hupplj  a  nmre  enrltatitin;;  ncene  u(  beauty  anil  all-varied  grace  will 
luinnonce.  A  luue  uf  retired  peace  and  primitive  repuse  reigna 
throu^fanut  the  place.  The  old  Swiss  warrior  uf  tlie  I3ih  century, 
whu  Hlafldfl  uu  llie  fuuiitain  in  tbe  little  market-place,  Inoka  ae  if  he 
bail  lifteil  his  Btoiic  sword  withuut  molestaliua  fur  centuries.  A 
&D«  beech-tree  luxuriates  on  the  walli  of  the  ({ute  of  entrance,  and 
Uie  catcadt"  formed  bj  the  Orbc.  under  the  picturesque  stone  bridjp-, 
monuars  in  harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  trani]uil 
spirit  of  the  place.  The  day  alter  our  arrival  (tc  went  t«  dine  w!th 
one  of  the  ulil  familii^a  of  the  country.  The  dinner  was  at  one 
o'cUick.  The  hnu«e  and  cstabliahmeot  had  un  air  of  respectability, 
and,  without  any  indicaliun^  of  wealth  or  luxury,  a  certain  air  uf 
);entt«Rianlike  simplicity.  Its  iiihabitnntH  wu  found  hospitable, sim- 
ptr,  and  well -in  formed.  A  veteran  Kwiaii  gentleman,  nn  oHiccr  of 
rank  in  the  Swihs  guards,  was  particularly  pleasiug.  Thuu|>h  his 
life  Itad  been  half  spent  with  his  regiment  at  Paris,  he  was  perfectly 
Swim  in  eltaracter  and  manners;  plain.  unatVected,  loyal,  and  sensi- 
ble, at  tachi-d  in  every  thing  to  the  old  re^nif,  eloquent  on  all  mntteia 
of  rural  Kt-itMimy,  cron^,  vintages,  seasons,  &c.  much  like  an  Gog- 
Itah  country  squ^ire,  u  itii  (he  exception  of  mure  uf  polish  in  his  man- 
neri,  and  le'is  of  shrewdness  in  his  conversation,  lu  the  evening 
(that  IB.  at  kix  o'clock)  we  accompanied  our  hospitable  friends  to  a 
witm  rfaiuantr,  at  the  huune  of  a  -lugt  de  paix  for  the  districts— an 
ulBcer  of  nudeiu  intrmluctiun  since  the  suppression  of  the  uldaris- 
tocniic^uriMlictionurHailinfi*,  and  the  erection  of  the  Fays  deVaud 
inUksn  independent  republican  canton.  Here  we  saw  united  all 
thebnivnonijeof  Urbeand  tlie  neighbuurhond.  Cotl'ee,  tea,  liquaurB, 
delicious  fruit,  and  hume-madeconfectionary,  were  handed  alwut  in 
peal  abundance^not  by  liveried  Ucqueys,  but  by  the  neat  handed 
PbylU*u»  of  ihe  e>(tAbUshntent.  The  old  family-nurae,  of  portly  di- 
Beiiiian».  and  adorned  with  a  stately  well-starched  mob-cap,  pre- 
sided over  (he  refectory  and  its  administrators.  A  bright  galaxy  of 
Swiu  molhiTK  and  dnun;hlerB,  dressed  witii  simplicity  and  taste, 
rnconiMiscd  the  saloons ;  while  the  gentlemen,  without  any  of  the 
Kagliih  divplny  of  silk  ^tockin^  and  pumps,  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  roqtiKi  in  cluster*,  a»  they  used  of  yore  to  do  in  London,  and 
tttll  do,  we  t>elieve,  in  card  parlies  at  two  days'  Journey  from  the 
iB«tnip>diii.  A  siMciDUH  temporary  saloon  was  lifted  up  as  a  falle 
ie  dvnar,  where  walty.ing,  in  all  its  varieties,  waa  kept  up  with  great 
spirit.  The  ladies  appi'ured  to  be  passionately  fund  of  dancing,  and 
many  mure  married  women,  and  women  uf  ■'  a  certain  age,"  were 
aiBon^  tlie  couples  tlisn  are  seen  in  an  Bnslish  ball.  The  •'h^  ir- 
faix  was  among  Ihe  niusj  conspicuous  waltzers ;  and  meinbera  of 
the  *■  Grand  Cnuseil.^'  and  Deputies  to  (he  Diet,  did  not  disdain 
tlie  pleasures  of  a  ball.  A  raliunaU  unpretending,  and  sociable 
Diirih  r<''s;iird  in  the  iiitertainiiient,  with  an  absence  of  all  luxury 
and  '  <  I  \shich  1  never  saw  equulled  in  any  society 

•f  ci;  1  1  ountrics.     We  took  leave  at  midnight — no 

crovl  I'lvants  blocked  up  the  gateway.  Tfiemimn 

hail  11  'i'  Jura,  and  was  glittering  on  the  river  Orbc 
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Avhich  flowed  close  by  the  house;  and  the  fair  dancers  regained 
their  homes,  after  their  simple  amusement*  bj  the  lights  of  nature 
and  a  line  climate,  without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  prancing  horses. 

We  drove  the  other  day  to  Val  Orbe,  three  leagues  from  Orbe.  No 
traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  Switzerland  should  neglect  seeing 
this  beautiful  village,  and  the  singular  and  lovely  source  of  the  Orbe 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  our  wa^  we  visited  a  cascade  formed  br 
the  river  Orbe,  near  the  village  of  Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpia- 
ness  of  the  water,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  fringed  and  tufted Mith 
luxuriant  brush-wood  and  beech  saplings,  the  sequestered  shades 
which  embosom  the  foaming  torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting waterfalls  I  have  seen.  At  Ballaigne  we  left  the  carriage, 
and  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  Swiss  peasant,  to 
conduct  us  to  th^  cascade.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  greasy  plush 
jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat,  loose  trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes 
not  weather-tight.  He  appeared  civil  and  intelligent ;  and  a  Swiss 
gentleman,  who  accompanied  us,  seemed  to  pay  him  some  deference. 
On  returning  from  the  cascade,  and  wishing  nim  ^od  morning,  I 
begged  him  to  take  three  francs  for  his  trouble,  which  he  declined 
with  a  civil  and  dignifled  bow.  I  soon  learned  my  mistake,  when 
our  Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cicerone  was  no  less  a  per« 
sonage  than  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  de  vaud 
•— 4t  modern  Cincinnatus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  dignified  functions  of  the  senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were 
now  under  a  pastoral  government.  How  far  the  crook  and  the  foren- 
sic toga  consort  advantageously  together,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  village  of  Val  Orbe,  with  its  neat  and  well -roofed  cottages,  ita 
picturesque  spire  embosomed  in  poplars  and  orchards,  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  Orbe  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  lovely  valleys  of 
the  Jura.  The  Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile  higher  in  the  val- 
ley. Leaving  the  village,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream 
through  the  richest  meadows,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the 
majestic  fir-clad  mountains  on  each  side  erowing  bolder  and  more 
perpendicular,  and  finally  enclosing,  with  their  gloomy  wooded  bar- 
rier, the  lovely  jglen  through  which  the  stream  flows  and  murmurs. 
Dark  funereal  pines  and  delicate  larches  shade  the  rocky  precipices, 
and  overhang  tne  stream.  The  scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled 
with  asolitar;^  and  shady  stillness.  We  began  to  wonder  whence  the 
stream  could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found  its  source,  and  beheld  it,  with 
delight  and  astonishment,  gliding;  forth  in  all  its  pellucid  beauty, 
from  a  lofty  wall  of  rock  amidst  the  shade  of  these  sylvan  recesses. 
The  stream  is  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  four  or  nve  in  depth  at 
its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows  forth  from  the  rock  without  a- 
ripple,  and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  the  most^^en  and  grace- 
ful moss,  till  masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  hei|jhts  above,  in- 
terrupt its  course,  and  break  its  waters  into  murmunng  eddies  and 
cascades.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  romantic 
than  tiie  whole  scene  ;  and  no  one  who  has  visited  it  can  wonder 
that  poets  should  have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams  of  the 
woods  with  Naiads  and  Undines.  Saussure  prefers  tiie  source  to 
that  of  Vaucluse,  for  beauty  and  interest.  Its  siii^larity  is  not  lesa 
temarkable  than  its  beauty.    The  water  is  furnished  by  the  small 
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Ijitkn  of  Juux  anit  Rousses,  wliith  an:  situated  above  the  rocks  of 
V'al  Ortlt.-  at  an  vlevutiun  nf  681)  f<^et  above  the  source.  These 
Lakea  liUchar^je  OtumselveB  llirough  tunnels  bi'ttvcen  the  vertical 
CAvcbes  of  rock,  anil  penetrate  througli  tlitt  muitntain  down  to  the 
source.  We  tt^turnr-J  lo  dine  at  Val  Orbc,  at  a  comfortable  inn. 
where  delicious  trout  from  the  river  were  served  up  in  various 
attractive  shapes.  Tlie  Orhe,  among  its  otlier  recommendations, 
is  famous  for  its  Irout ;  and  tliosu  cauglit  in  ifjc  basin  of  the  source 
iro  nrckoned  the  most  delicate.  We  returned  to  Orbe  in  a  lovely 
rnnmer  evening. 

The  drive  from  Orhe  to  Lausanne, by  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay,  it 
a  continued  scene  of  fertility  and  grateful  beautv.  The  haziness  of 
■  »oltry  atmosphere  cleared  up  as  we  approncfied  Lausanne,  and 
openeil  to  0*1  the  majestic  chain  of  the  rugged  and  purple  Alps, 
with  tlieir  while  heads  cnpped  by  the  clouds,  or  glittering  in  Uie 
•UTi  fur  a  oiutinuous  length  of  above  thirty  leagues.  Lausanne  it- 
self i*  one  of  ttie  ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  towns  on  the  Coa- 
tinrni.  The  hills  and  slopes  in  the  town  render  it  almost  impossi- 
bUi  III  drite  itt  a  carriaee  with  safety.  The  cathedral  is  a  venera- 
ble Gntliic  utructure,  in  a  fine  situation,  commanding;  the  lake  and 
tlie  raaunlains.  The  (own  presents  scarcely  any  objects  of  inter* 
e*t:  hut  it  is  surpri»ing  how  little  they  are  inissetl.  Nature  in 
Sttitv^rland  is  all  in  all.  She  has  here  built  her  perennial  throne, 
atid  rfi^is  um|ueslioned  mistress  nf  all  our  sympathies  and  senaa- 
ttnn*.  Art  Kcnrci-ly  puis  in  a  single  claim  to  our  regard;  and  those 
'  '  i'  '  -  iirescni  are  of  a  very  inferior  interest  Muusieur  de 
!  would  say  that  the'liand  o(  man  1ms  here  been  kept 
;  fked  by  the  overwhelming  wonders  of  the  universe, 
a-ipi    :  -n-,  Uniit,  which  manifests  itself  in  every  gliicier  and 

\t) .  Iiai  taught  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  confined  his 
k  powers  t»  ihe  humble  occupations  of  tilling  his  fields  and 
~  Z  his  dwelling  from  the  uvalanchi;  and  the  torrent.  Cer- 
ris  that  no  country  possesses  mure  of  useful  economy  add 
jfiuns,  and  less  of  the  inteient  of  the  tine  arts,  or  of  ihe  taste- 
'  nmcnta  of  social  life,  than  Hwilr.erlond.  iSplendiil  churches, 
t  palaces  costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats,  galleries 
M,  >)ivwy  etiuipases,  luxurious  maiisiuns,  are  here  sought 
k  vitn;  hut,  on  tlie  other  hand,  you  have  neat  farms  and  good 
famiKr*,  good  tireeds  of  cattle,  excellent  dairies,  drili-pluughs. 
craini  chr-eses,  and  even  admirable  gold  watches  and  musical  snuB- 
boxek.  In  a  word,  the  genius  of  man  has  here  a  Icndency  to  the 
vseful  and  medianital.  It  is  iii  nature  alone  that  the  mind  finds 
thwe  unbounded  stores  of  beauly,  grace,  and  curiosity,  which  fomi 
lliw  inleresi  of  ilie  country — that  the  philosopher  meets  new  won- 
~t  excite  his  speculation  and  repay  his  research— the  poet 
~cettes,  that  embody  the  loveliest  visions  of  his  fancv— while 
■  rambling  desultory  traveller  refreshes  his  feelings  and 
t\u-  [Mw  tonn'.ii'i  <•[  ii.Tliiri',  quicktos  his  percep- 
'■lue  with  him  to 

tlic  il'i  i-iiiembraiice>. 

A<  '•  t;reai  classic 

.       .li.       ■,._,.._.  Ii. _..■..;.:■.  an.Ultertfyfflte, 
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and  (listin^ished  reputation,  amongst  all  the  charms  of  pictureM{ue 
nature.  His  abode  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasingly 
situated  campagnes  near  I^usanne,  commanding  a  lovely  prospect 
of  the  lake  and  the  Alps.  The  interior  unites  all  the  elegance  of 
a  foreign  villa  with  the  comfort  of  an  English  gentleman^s  man- 
sion ;  and  we  considered  ourselves  highly  fortunate  in  spending 
some  most  a^eeable  hours  with  its  interesting  host  and  a  selection 
of  individuals  eminent  in  the  literary  rolls  of  our  country.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  a  chief  ornament  of  this  interesting  circle ;  and  her 
conversation  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  warmth  and  eloquence 
from  the  inspiring  scenes  which  she  was  \isiting  for  the  first  time. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  sensations  she  had  experienced,  and  the 
deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  wonders  of  Alpine 
nature,  particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into  Switzerland,  and  her 
visit  to  the  Alps  of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  the  glow 
of  real  sensibility.  As  we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's  villa* 
listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining  in  her 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lus- 
tre across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  before  the  house.  The  Alps 
on  the  opposite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and  jaeged  outlines  on 
the  pure  blue  of  the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  to  oehold  an  even- 
ing or  a  scene  of  more  exquisite  and  lovely  repose ;  and  the  society 
in  which  we  enjoyed  it,  and  by  which  it  was  enjoyed,  gave  an  in- 
creased zest  to  its  beauties.  Lord  Byron,  who  by  the  way  is  the 
best  of  companions  and  guides  in  Switzerland,  has  seized  every 
feature  of  a  moonlight  scene  on  the  lake  with  his  usual  power  and 
felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountuns  dusk  yet  clear, 
MelluwM  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 

Save  darkenM  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  sleep;  and  drawing  near, 

l*here  brcatlies  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  Ircsh  with  childhood :  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  chirps  tlie  grasshopper  one  good  night  carol  more . 

CuiLJifi  IIabold,  Canto  iii. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on  occasion  of  a  very  strictly 
observed  fast,  which  occurs  annually  in  tlie  month  of  September. 
It  was  observed  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much 
beyond  the  observances  of  a  Sabbatli.  Divine  service  commenced 
at  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Cathedral  and  the 
other  churches,  and  a  succession  of  prayers  and  sennons  was  deli- 
vered without  interruption  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  All 
business  was  suspended — not  a  single  shop  was  open — and  the 
churches  were  thronged  to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  service 
was  at  an  end,  the  congregation  departed  to  make  room  for  fresh 
worshippers;  while  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  a  fresh  pastor. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  zealous  solemnization  of  the  day,  it  was 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  an  inquiry  of  at  least  a  scoi-e 
individuals,  many  of  tliein  of  considerable  information,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  any  specific  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fast. 
All  agreed  that  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  intended  to  comuic- 
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morate  «>mt>  Hi'^nal  tiistancc  of  tlie  divine  pi-iitertion  extended  lo 
llii!  country :  beyund  (his,  nu  iiir<innatimi  wast  to  be  obtained.     If 
(tii>;  It^ii  ln'i-ii  in  a  CatlioHc  canlun,  where  cereinome*  Ar.%r.KW\  as 
<  ■'  from  ^enemtiun  togeaerattiiii,  withimtiniiuirf  as  to 
■  n  ur  Diiuin.  it  wuulrf  have  excited  no  wtimler;  but  it 
i  «ili^Tar  to  iPe  a  shrewd  imiuiiinR;  race  of  Calvioists 
-iiij^tig  from  morning  till  nigtit.  wrihout  being  able  to 
i<  iirj  accuoni  ufllte  tendency  of  ihvir  devntioDs. 
>  •  HOW  llie  capital  of  the  mudl^m  ttenublic  of  the  C«n> 
: — ,1  utrict  democracy  founded  on  rrench  principles, 
<l  .-icconltn^  to  French  sy§tems.     By  the  inBtigation 
11-  French,  the  Vnudois  threw  oil" in  1798,  the  doinina- 
i-ioerulii:  guvrromenl  of  Berne,  which  had  Kovemed 
.   V  ;md  with  a  mild  and  paternal  rule,  favourable  to  the 
liapr-irn'is  uiiil  welfare  of  the  people,  but  apparently  somcwliat  too 
ficlujii«e  in  the  preference  of  tJie  Bernese  to  all  municipal  and 
numioterial  ofScej«,  anil  iiol  at  all  congenial  in  Its  spirit  to  the  new 
Uieorics  of  freedom  dlsgeminated  in  Swit7,erlaud  by  the  French. 
From  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  ci(izen»i  of  Berne,  the  country  has 
now  passed  to  that  of  the  native  cillxens  and  peasants.     A  great 
revalotion  in  propertv  and  consequence  haa  taken  place,  to  the  ilc- 
preraion  of  the  noble  families  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and 
the  nlevation  of  the  bourgeois,  aniT  the  whole  second  class,  to  in- 
creased atidiority  ami  affluence.     Feudal  rights  are  for  ever  abo- 
litibMl.    Manors,  lordships  tithes,  seignonal  privileges  of  every 
kind,  are  destroyed.    Tliese  formed  a  principal  source  of  income 
t»  most  of  the  old  families  of  the  country,  who  i-eceived  a  very  in- 
adc«}Batc  indemnificulii)n  for  their  lotiscs  in  a  redemutiun  of  these 
right*,  not  of  the  moot  equilnbic  or  honourable  kind,  by  the  new  gg- 
verament  of  tlie  canton.     An  old  Itunm,  who  had  left  hii  ptri- 
Htanial  chateau,  and  retired  to  another  canton  in  consequence  of 
tbene  proceedings,  told  me  ffi  an^ndi^nant  tone,  "  It  iie  mt  con- 
vtmalt  plus  df  tnvrf.  sous  un  gnuvemetnnit  de  juiysans."     A  short 
time  ago,  a  contested  election  for  a  Meat  in  tlie  Uraud  Council  took 
place  l^tween  a  man  of  familv,  education,  and  talents,  and  a  clever 
and  aspiring  blackMnith.     The  present  state  of  parties  in  the  can- 
l4iB  enabled  the  latter  to  succeed  with  triumph.    The  Canton  dc 
V'auil  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  posts  have  recently 
been  establislieu.     They  aie  not  remarkably  well  regulated.    The 
stations  are  in  general  loo  lon°;,  from  tlie  difficulty  of  finding  in- 
ilindnals  willing  to  undertake  the  novel  trade  of  Postmaster;  and 
t)i<eir  expensei  compared  with  those  of  other  continental  posts,  is 
cxorfailant.  JV^minalty,  the  whole  t^ystem  U  copied  fram  that  exist- 
ing in  Prance— the  prices  of  horses  and  postillions  are  the  same.  A 
]>wt  is,  as  in  France,  titnniiially  two  leagues.     But  in  France  tliere 
IS  a  tolerably  honest  conformity  between  the  Ui-ve  df.  pajis  and  the 
lifW  it  pofte;  whereas,  under  the  "  Peasant  Government"  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  this  relation  is  most  shamefully  forgotten.     For 
)fl«tBDce,  from  (.auinniie  to  Geneva  is  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues, 
as  tW  guvenimi'Ht  mile-stones  themselves  inform  yon ;  but  the  go- 
irrnmrnt  poilbcmk  also  informs  you,  that  the  distance  for  which 
bmfdkia  an  to  jwy  is  no  less  than  sixteen  leagues :  riz-  eight  posts- 
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The  fact  is,  the  families  of  the  country  rarely  avail  themselves  of 
the  posts,  travelling,  for  the  most  part,  either  with  their  own  horses 
or  those  of  a  voiturier — and  the  "  Peasant  Oovernment"  sets  the 
example  of  considering  all  fair  and  lawful  gain  that  can  be  extract- 
ed from  the  purses  of  foreigners. 

;  Do  not  accuse  me  of  too  groveling  a  spirit,  in  troubling  you  with 
sordid  statistics  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman.  These  earthly 
matters  are  a  part  of  a  traveller's  necessary  occupation ;  and  I 
know  no  country  where,  unfortunately,  they  are  more  perpetually 
thrust  on  his  notice  than  in  this  lovely  Switzerland.  Ere  long,  vou 
shall  hear  something  of  the  more  inspiring  topics  of  Lakes,  Alps, 
Kki  Glaciers.  D. 


SONNETS 
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What  holy  calmness  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 
Where  four — aiid  each  a  treasure— sleeping  lay. 
Treasures  in  caskets  of  frail  human  clay. 

But  fair,  though  frail,  by  Beauty's  seal  impress'd. 
The  long  dark  eyelasties  on  FYancia'  ctieek 

Temper'd  the  damiask  blush  that  mantled  there. 

But  sleep  could  scarce  subdue  his  ardent  air. 
Where  all  the  day's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 

On  Richard's  saint-hke  palenes»--3udcyon  Peace 
Had  left  the  impression  of  his  latest  prayer : 
And  they  who  paused  to  gaz^--few  could  forbeap^- 

Felt  holy  thoughts  and  ttaven^  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'er  the  couch  of  childhood — 't  will  contpol 
Passion's  wild  storm — and  purify  thy  soul. 

n. 

Fbilif's  luxuriant  curls,  and  front  of  snow. 
Where  darkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  shone. 
His  loving  face,  that  sculpture  well  might  own, 

Where  healthfiil  joy  diffused  its  purest  now. 
By  William's  softer  elegance  were  hud ; 
Whose  bended  neck  confidine  love  portray'd : 

So  droops  the  slight  laburnum,  fond  to  blend 

Where  the  rich  clusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 
But  in  the  inmost  chamber  one  reclines, 

A  single  bird  witlun  her  downy  nest ; 

A  pesn  detach'd-— too  precious  for  the  rest : 
Round  no  fond  neck  ner  polish'd  ann  entwines, 

lively  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  Ues^ 

fwaX  lent  to  esrtibr-jiut  ripening  for  the  ddes. 


t     S3     ) 
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Tiimiie  is  nrrthioK  pleasaDtei'  to  ii 


(han  to  V 


it  scenes  enrichoil 


wiOi  cLassiral  recollections.  I  would  willingly  encounter  tlii;  mal 
aria,  provided  I  might  read  Livy  in  Kume,  taKe  a  turu  round  the 
Purum,  &D1I  leap  down  nil  tlial  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  precipice. 
Not  all  the  smiling  treachery  of  Ali  Pascha  should  prevent  ine  riom 
Yttitingthc  shnres  of  Greece;  and  I  would  cheerfully  run  the 
chince  of  being  spitted  on  a  Mameluke's  laoce,  if  1  mi^hc  behold  the 
"  Mentphian  grove  or  green"  where  Osiri«  "  trampled  the  uns!»ow. 
ered  gnsN  with  lowings  loud."  But  fate  has  dented  me  thi»  grati- 
fication, itntl  planted  me  for  life  in  the  centre  of  Lnndon.  Mud 
oat*»  furlunea,  indeed,  confined  one  to  the  smiill  circuit  of  some 
obMorc  country-town,  unhallowed  by  any  of  the  associations  which 
tl»e  traces  of  eeniue  excite,  and  where  the  sole  intellectual  plie- 
nomenoa  which  is  recorded  ia  its  aiinals,  is  some  young  curate,  who 
possessed  Latin  enough  to  lay  eho&ts,  one  might,  perhaps,  have  had 
Mm«  jast  cause  of  complaint,  Nut  so  in  London.  There  is  scarce- 
ly one  of  our  illustrious  countrymen,  who  had  nut  either  first  be- 
Iwld  the  light  within  its  walls,  pursued  his  avocations  within  its 
circuit,  or  laid  his  bones  to  rest  beneath  its  soil.  Our  kings,  our 
■tatMmen,  our  most  celebrated  wits  and  scholars,  our  warriors,  our 
nen  of  science,  have  almost  all  of  them  left,  some  m<':nory  of  their 
rx'utmce  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolis ;  and  indeed  I 
■amctimes  think  I  would  rather  remain  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
wfacrc  Russell  bled  and  where  Milton  is  buried,  than  become  a  de- 
llixen  of  the  country  in  which  Virgil  sang  and  Brutus  struck  for 
liberty. 

In  general  we  can  acquire  only  an  idea  of  the  intrlltctual  cha- 
racter of  an  author  from  the  writings  which  he  leaves  behind  him- 
Hii  peritonal  character,  his  habits,  his  little  tasted  and  peculiarities, 
•unnve  but  in  the  anecdotes  which  his  contemporaries  mav  happen 
lo  trvnsmit  to  us.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting  t^ian  facts 
Kke  these,  which  seem  to  render  us  the  intimates  of  departed  ge- 
•ius.  The  same  feeling  is  strongly  excited  by  viiiting  the  scenes 
which  have  been  formerly  graced  by  their  presence,  and  which 
■pen,  ID  some  degree,  to  bring  us  more  nearly  acuualnted  with 
them.  And  not  only  do  those  places  which  the  intellectual  of  for- 
(ser  days  have  resided  in  or  visited,  acquire  an  interest  in  uur  eyes, 
tral  even  the  scenes  which  they  have  nlluded  to  in  Iheir  works  ex- 
cite a  portion  of  Ihe  some  feeling.  Nay,  even  the  places  which 
have  bctn  chosen  by  our  writers  of  fiction,  our  dramatists,  and  our 
■welists,  aa  the  theatres  of  their  tales,  have  a  thousaml  pleasant  as  - 
socialionit  thrown  around  them.  'Who  can  wander  through  Wind- 
sor farcNl  without  thinking  of  Heme's  oak  and  Falstaff,  or  of  Pope's 
beautiful  lines?  and  with  what  rich  fancies  has  the  Scotch  novelist 
invuird  (.'umnor-place  1  For  my  own  part  1  must  confess,  tliat  1 
aldiiixi  fi-t-l  mmr  r;tKcinated  at  visiting  the  scenes  of  these  fictitious 
adi'  I  I'll'  ill  the  affairs  that  had  been  transacted  there 

had  ,  i:iical  existence. 

1'  l.iiiidon  is  full  of  all  these  associations.    He 

can  ^  up  without  encountering  some  relic  of  other 
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times,  to  revive  iu  his  mind  manj  a  pleasant  recollection. — Several 
of  our  greatest  authors  have  been  cockneys  born,  have  lived,  or  have 
died  in  London.  In  the  poems,  in  the  correspondence,  in  the  lives 
of  our  celebrated  wits  and  authors,  we  find  perpetual  references  to 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  almost  innumerable  instances 
the  scenes  of  our  dramas  are  laid  there  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  a  novel,  in  which  either  the  hero  or  the  heroine  does  not  at 
some  period  or  other  pay  a  visit  to  London.  Was  it  not  in  a  street 
near  Hanover-square  that  Lady  Bellaston  received  the  stolen  visits 
of  Tom  Jones  ?  Captain  Booth* was  incarcerated  in  a  lock-up-house 
in  Gray 's-Inn -lane ;  Evelina  lodged  in  High-Holborn ; — but  such 
an  enumeration  would  be  endless.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
walk  through  London  and  trace  out  these  localities.  I  once  resolv- 
t  d  on  such  a  pilgrimage  myself,  but  made  very  little  progress  in  it ; 
my  journey  proved  a  very  sliort  one.  My  terminus  a  quo,  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  was  Fleet-market,  and  my  terminus  ad  quern,  Cha- 
ring-cross  ;  yet,  unpromising  as  the  way  appeared,  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  how  many  curious  recollections  were  scattered  along  it. 
I  commenced  my  walk  at  Fleet-market,  where  formerly  Fleet- 
ditch  used  to  flow  in  muddy  pride.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  Goddess  whom  Gay  has  celebrated  in  his  "  Trivia  f '— 

** She  downward  glides. 

Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  benc;itli  the  tides. 

•  ••••• 

Where  common  shores  a  lulling  miinnur  keep, 
"Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holboni's  fatal  steep. 

But  Fleet-ditch  is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
games  in  *'  The  Dunciad."    Here  Oldmixon,  at  the  poet's  plea- 
sure, '*  shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  outright."    Smedley    . 
•*  dived,'-  and  Concanen  "  crept''    Into  this  miry  stieam,  in  sliort, 
Pope  delighted  to  plunge  all  his  dull  enemies.^ 

Fleet-street  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature* 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  books.  Thus  when  Gay 
anticipates  the  renown  which  his  *'  Trivia"  will  acquire,  he  says— 

<*  High  raised  on  Flcet-strcct  posts,  consig^'d  to  fame, 
I'his  work  slall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  trodden  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street,  wherein  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  so  irre- 

*  From  this  spot  the  Fleet  Prison  may  be  seen,  near  which  rended  the  accom- 
mo<lating  Parson,  whose  readiness  to  unite  young  couples  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  passing  of  the  marriage-act,  26  Geo.  fl.  I  mention  this  reminiscence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lawyers.  Penivuit,  in  his  "  London,"  g^ves  an  entertaining  ac- 
I'ount  of  this  reverend  gentleman  : — "  In  walking  along  tlie  street  in  my  youth, 
on  the  side  next  this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question, '  Sir, 
will  }  ou  walk  in  and  be  married  ?'  Along  this  most  lawless  place  was  hung  up  a 
sign  of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  marriages  performed  within,* 
written  beneath — a  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking 
before  his  shop,  a  squalid  profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night-eo^  n, 
with  a  fiery  face,  and  readv  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roU  of  tobacco. 
Our  great  Chancellor,  Lord  llardtncke,  put  these  demons  to  flight." 


I 
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ligiuuw  aa  (o  beat  a  FrancUcAti  friar.  \\'ithin  the  purlieus  of  (his 
utrrci  (oo,  JiihnMin  ruMiled  many  yam  of  liia  unhappy  life ;  and  ne- 
HamlK,  if  \m  -iy'irii  be  suRered  to  revisit  tliis  terrene  splicri.-,  it 
vrnuldluiunt  bis  favourilu  Fleet-atreet.  T»  a  bibliomanino,  how- 
ever, it  possMses  fiuperiur  attractionR,  for  here  Wvtikyn  de  Wordc 
li»«d  nithe  fflucon.  and  printed  his  "Fru^of 'fymes"  in  1515, 
at  the  ii/neo[lUe  8iin. 

Opposite  St.  Dunstan^H  Cliurch  I  saw  a  knot  of  novi  homines,  uu- 

Mphhticated  creatures  freah  from  tlie  country,  who.  with  uprnised 

eve  and  half-open  mouth,  wei-e  waiting:,  with  wondering  impati«nce, 

till  the  giant  tiino-killera  should  strike  the  hour  of  five.     It  was 

equally  nev  to  me,  and  I  joined  the  little  tlirotig  to  observe  and 

partake  of  their  pleasure.    ItuI  to  me  St.  Dunstan's  had  a  greater 

idrat'ii'M  thnn  even  the  marvellous  hammers  of  these  representa- 

'      I  iiuc.  1 1  W.1S  to  this  holy  place  that  the  divine  Clarissa 

10  offer  up  her  pure  vows  to  that  Heaven  of  which  she 

<    tiecome  nn  inhabitant.     I  could  almost  fancy  1  saw 

imt-like  eyes  bent  down,  as  she  returned  from  morn- 

'><]  retiringly  ^omEht  the  solitude  of  her  lodging  in 

'  iivent-^rtlen.     Through  the  disguine  of  her  "onli- 

ind  "  her  face  half  bid  by  her  cap,"  I  could  trace  lier 

-,,;-  ;.tj.mty  and  her  heavenly  purity  of  spirit.     I  saw  too,  in 

ibc  umlied  depression  nf  her  graceful  form,  and  in  the  lovtsly  itj- 
qaiftude  of  hnr  fcalureK,  the  srraptouDt  of  u  heart  which,  though 
bmken,  was  still  ill  at  rest.  In  tier  carriaRC  there  were  still  this 
n^maiu>■  of  her  eorly  di|;nitv.  The  vision  fiidcd  from  my  eyes — 
but  from  my  heart  nevi-i'.  The  imprcoition  it  left  on  my  mind  was 
like  that  of  a  vivid  dream  from  n'hich  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened.  I  fdt  sure,  if  I  wnlki^d  to  King  street,  I  should  find  the 
tiouM*  in  which  Khe lodged — "Smith' — a  glove  maitcr  as  well  as  sell- 
tr,"  1  was  Huru  I  should  see  "his  wile  the  Hhop-kecper,  a  dealer 
oIm)  in  stockings,  ribands,  snuff,  and  perfumes — a.  matron-like  wo- 
man, plain -hea  1-1  ed  and  pruditnt.  The  husband  an  honest  industri- 
■a*  Bian."  "The  Ijidy"  uned  also  to  attend  prayers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel,  which  is  thus  mortt  sanctiRcd  to  me  than  by  the  me- 
norv  of  the  crowd  of  diguifit^d  lawyers  whose  kiieea  have  bent 
wilKin  itti  walls,  or  whose  ashes  re|Kjse  beneath  its  roof.  I  almost 
iVHilved  to  make  a  pil^^image  to  those  places,  which  imagination 
lUE  hallowed  with  Die  presence  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

A  little  farther  iiu  wards  1  reached  the  corner  of  Chancery -lane, 
uul  vainly  I  looked  for  the  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
ene  of  tlie  pleasantest  and  most  simple-hearted  men   that  ever 
puaird  a  picture  of  themselves,  and  left  it  for  the  delight  of  pos- 
tcriti.    ^hame  on  that  lucre  of  gain  which  prompted  some  narron- 
1        i  i  /  >  ri  to  demolish  the  roof  under  whicn  thy  head,  hnnesi 
1.  once  sheltered  itself!  While  peaceand  contentment, 
('{liness,  have  nnv  charm  for  mankind,  the  dwelling  of 
!       I'or  ihould  have  been  sacred.     Whin  the  spirits  wei-e 
nilili^l  liu'i  tniobled  with  the  world's  vcintions,  it  would  have  been 
aa  Ihoogli  oil  wnre  cast  on  the  angry  w.Tters,  if  we  rouliV^Mve  en- 
tered n  dwellinu;  which  the  truiii|uil  memory  uf  Isoak  \Vutton  still 
flilpi!.    Stirely  it  woiibl  hx\e  answered  upon  such  a  lile  to  have  i"- 
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tablished  an  angler's  shop— nay,  within  a  few  doors  of  it,  on  the 
Temple-bar  side,  I  did  observe  the  indicia  of  an  establishment  of 
the  kind — the  glass-case  containing  a  pike's  head — the  stuffed 

Serch — the  treacherous  wooden  frogs — the  br]fi;ht  many  •coloured 
ies,  and  the  graceful  bend  of  the  rod,  from  which  a  golden  fish 
contentedly  dangled.  Should  the  shade  of  Piscator  revisit  this 
scene  of  his  earthly  sojourn,  what  pleasing  recollections  must  these 
memorials  inspire !  We  learn  from  the  life  of  Piscator,  that  his 
Hvbt  residence  in  London,  as  a  shop-keeper,  was  in  the  Royal 
Burse,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Here,  indeed,  Isaak  must 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  turning  himself  round,  for  his 
shop  was  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  long  and  five  feet  wide.  Here 
did  he  dwell  until  the  year  1624,  when  he  removed  to  a  house  "  on 
the  North  side  of  Fleet-street,  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of  Chan- 
cery-lane, abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Har- 
row."— From  this  description,  1  presume  his  house  occupied  the 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  Ma^zine  for  bonnets,  muffs, 
shawls,  and  other  lady-like  paraphernalia,  now  stands.  Walton  is 
said  afterwards  to  remove  to  Chancery -lane.* 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  observed  the  portals  of  the 
Temple;  and.  the  tragical  story  of  all  the  unmerited  sufferings  and  • 
grievous  tortures^of  some  of  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  world 
came  freshly  over  my  mind.  I  could  not,  however,  afford  time  to 
abandon  myself  to  the  indignation  which  the  memory  of  perverted 
justice  is  so  apt  to  inspire ;  I  contented  myself  therefore  with  be- 
stowing a  hearty  maleuiction  on  that  monster  of  France,  Philip-ie- 

" — "II  mal  di  Francia'" — *•  il  nuovo  Pilato" — a 


be! — "II  mal  di  Francia'"— -"  il  nuovo  Pilato" — as  Dante  very  pro- 
perly calls  him,  for  commencinethe  persecution  of  these  brave  and 
innocent  men,  and  on  our  own  Edward  II.  for  so  pusillanimously 
following  such  evil  advice  and  example. 

And  this  is  Temple-bar !  this  is  the  grand  entrance  into  **  our  good 
City  of  London"— sufficiently  shabby  too.  Here  the  Whittingtons 
for  the  time  being,  on  each  royal  visit,  shut  the  ^te  in  their  sove- 
reign's face,  in  oraer  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  to  him ;  and 
upon  this  arch  the  head  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  has 
been  baked  in  the  sun,  in  expiation  of  his  misguided  zeal.  The 
disgusting  practice  of  exposing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  State  crimi- 
nals— a  practice  only  suited  to  the  meridian  skies  of  Turkey, 
seems  happily  on  the  decline  amongst  us.  Glorious  is  the  reign 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  subject  flows  not  for  State  offences.  How 
glorious  does  this  circumstance  render  the  government  ol  Queen 
Anne.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reign  of  George  IV.  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same  merciful  celebrity. 

But  stay !  I  must  not  pass  the  site  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  which  was 
close  to  Temple-bar,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  tliee,  0  rare 
Ben  Jonson.  Here,  in  a  chamber  dedicated  to  Apollo,  didst  thou 
and  thy  choice  spirits  assemble,  to  taste,  at  stated  periods,  the  en- 
joyments of  intellectual  conviviality !  and  here  didst  thou  promulge 

*  ChaXlibi^'-lanc  is  famoui^or  being  the  birth-place  of  the  unwortliy  and  un- 
frti-tunate  I^ord  Strafford. 
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ftr  Oie  government  wf  the  •ociety  thy  Tamoua  Ugtt  eonrnvialfn. 

llpre  Idu  iliJ  tlic  wits  iif  Queen  Anne'a  tlay  aumetimea  coneivgate. 

"I  ilidril  (.iiiiiy/'  anyti  Swift,  in  liis  Jouriiiil  to  t^lella,  "witli  Dr. 

>.<    Aiiilinuii,  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near 'L'cinple-bar,  and 

— Thi»  tavern  tunk  its  name  rrom  the  sig;U  which 

I  (ii-fiire  it,  of  St.  Dunstan  tweaking  the  nose  of  tlie 

<  ;iai(  of  hilt  tongti.  I  <lua't  thiuk  tliat  even  81.  George 

I'lci  (icc)ui-meil  so  valorous  un  expluit. 

Uu  cnieriug  the  Stritiu],  the  firat  literary  recollection  that  struck 
me.  wa»  the  account  Dean  Swift  has  left  of  the  accident  which  he 
here  met  with.     Lei  we  give  tlie  Dean's  own  words. 

"CwDing  home  this  evening  1  broke  my  shin  in  the  Stranti,  over 
a  tab  of  und,  left  just  in  the  way.  I  got  home  dirty  enough,  and 
«rcat  straight  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with  gold-beat- 
er's skin,  and  have  been  peevish  enough  with  Patrick,  who  was  near 
an  huar  bringing  a  rag  from  next  door."  1  would  willingly  have 
been  caused  over  heiLiTin  a  bed  of  mud,  could  1  but  have  seen  tJiat 
trip  uf  Jonattian's — it  must  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  be- 
held the  Dean  in  a  passion  with  the  tub  of  sand.  His  broken  shin 
was,  however,  very  refraclory,  and  refused  to  get  well.  In  one  of 
hi«  letters  he  says,  "  I  walked  too  much  yesterday  fur  a  man  with 
a  brwken  shin  j"  and  again ;  "  This  sore  shin  ruins  me  in  coach- 
hire  ;  it  coat  me  no  less  than  two  shillings,"  &t.  &c.  At  the  con- 
diifiion  of  ttie  same  letter,  we  meet  witii  the  following  elegant  paa- 
•an  respectiDZ  thia  accident.  ■<]  dined  with  Sir  John  Hercival, 
and  saw  his  lady  sitting  in  the  bed  in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  wo- 
man i  ami  coining  home,  my  aure  shin  itched,  fiic.  but  1  am  now  got 
to  bed,  and  have  put  on  alum-curd,  and  It  ia  almost  well."  1  would 
n'>t  havr  hrrn  I'atrick,  the  Dean's  vulet,  while  Ins  shin  was  thus 
■f  -  ■  :,  not  uven  for  the  brilliant  gold-laced  hat,  tht  price  of 
:"r  stopped  in  his  wages. 

T  ever  excited  such  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  hig 
i: -Shakvpearef  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scenes 
»l  l'.i<-iiraiiiii^,  are  hallowed  ground.  I  need  only  mention  the  Boar's- 
hrail  in  Eastcheap,  in  which  such  pleasant  visions  have  been  created 
by  the  grniu>  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Washington  Irvine.  So  many  of 
^lMk*peare'i>  plays  are  laid  in  London,  that  a  geography  of  them 
would  be  really  entertaining.  Clement's  Inn,  near  the  Strand,  has 
a  peculiar  charm  for  me — it  was  once  the  residence  of  J  iislice  Shal- 
low !  "  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I  think  tliey  will  talk 
of  mad  Shallow  yet."  Who  can  paes  ilic  entrance  without  remem- 
bcHno  haw  "Jack  PalatalT  bmke  Skognn's  head  at  the  court-gate 
when  M  traa  a  crack  nut  thus  high."  How,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Justice  did  figlit  with  one  Sampson  StockRsh,  a  fruiterer,  b«Iiind 
Gray's  Inn.  Poor  Shallow  !  Clement's  Inn  seems  to  have  been  to 
him  the  "green  spot"  to  which  his  memory  ever  reverted  wilh  pride 
aad  wilh  pleasure.  "Hie  very  name  conjured  up  the  recollectioRS 
of  h)»  youthful  days,  when  he  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  or  lay 
all  nipit  in  ihe  V\''iDdmill  in  St.  George's-flelds.  Though  the  fat 
kiii(;ht  would  insinuate  something  against  the  veracity  of  the  Jus- 
ticey— "  this  same  starved  Justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to 
mc  of  the  wildneHS  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Tumball-Mtreet,  and  every  third  word  a  lie  duer  paid  to  the  heari^ 
Votin.  No. !.— I8K  r. 
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than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement-s  Inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese  paring." 

*'  Ah !"  1  exclaimed,  as  I  reached  the  corner  of  Arundel -street, 
*'  am  I  then  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  learned  Selden  ?"  Yes. 
hither  that  austere  scholar  bent  his  willing  steps,  to  examine  the 
famous  marbles  which  had  lately  arrived  from  tne  East,  and  which 
then  lay  in  the  Arundel -gardens,  from  whence  thej  afterwards  de- 
rived their  appellation.  And  with  him  came  his  learned  compa- 
nions, PatricK  Young  (Patricius  Junius)  the  Ro^  Librarian,  and 
Richard  James,  who  was,  **  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin."  It  will  be  some  time  ere  such  a  trio  shall  again  pace 
the  fla^  of  the  Strand. 

As  I  wandered  on,  I  reached  the  site  of  those  celebrated  literary 
games  which  are  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Dunciad.  The 
emulous  authors 


''took  their  stand 


Where  the  taU  Maypole  once  o'erlook'd  the  Strand ; 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  Church  coUects  the  saints  of  DruiyJane." 

Who  can  forget  the  race  between  Curll  and  *«huge  Lintot  r^* 

**  Wide  as  a  windnuU  all  his  figure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bcmara  rows  his  state,       ^ 
And  IdtJegg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate." 

The  Strand,  no  doubt,  would  furnish  a  thousand  curious  recol- 
lections, both  historical  and  literary.  Our  chief  nobility  used  to 
reside  between  it  and  the  Thames,  as  the  names  of  the  various 
streets  yet  sufficiently  testify.  But  the  skies  threatened  a  shower, 
and  I  hastened  forward.    I  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  a 

fiance  up  Lancaster -court,  as  I  passed,  where  the  wise  and  witty 
^orson  used  to  pay  visits  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  resided  there, 
and  on  whom  he  made  the  philological  epigram,  which  the  Sexage- 
narian has  ^ven  on  his  brother's  '*  taking  a  medicine  of  names  not 
a  few,"  which  I  shall  however  forbear  transcribing.  By  the  by,  the 
Cider-cellar,  in  Maiden-lane,  was  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, after  visiting  tlie  Dean  of  Westminster  or  Bennet  Langton. 
—As  the  drops  now  b^n  to  descend,  1  spurred  on  *'  my  Bayard  of 
ten-toes/'  as  an  old  wnter  says,  and  arriving 

<*  Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide," 

I  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  print-shop.  R. 
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LETTER  in. 
MISS  LTDIA  BAR&OW  TO  MISS  KITTt  BROWN. 

cohtkitts. 

<*  JArtHf  AeddenU  by  FhotP'—^eptune  enemy  to  Female  JUHre^Cditle  of 
Orran«»-— Gttjf't  Ho8pitaI^-Mr9,  Jordan — Mr».  Moneoot^o  Bearding-echnot^-* 
Logier^M  Syetem^FamUy  Pride — Balaam^-^MonumenUyard  and  Jerueaknt^ 
Bonaparte— 'Eon^a  fVood-cuto^— Major  Cartwright  and  BiUy  Jitutin — Tr^, 
the  Butcher-^HU  Mode  of  changing  an  Adndniotration-^Princeeo  in  Fleet' 
•treet-^BIabeao,  'but  not  Corpuo;  andvhy — Parting  Benediction. 

Or,  Kitty!  such  bawling,  such  trampling  of  decks! 
Such  tales  of  sea-monsters,  tornadoes,  and  wrecks ! 
My  puce-colour'd  cloak  is  soak'd  through  with  the  rain: 
Tou  never  would  know  my  green  bonnet  again ; 
The  silk  is  all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 
Flaps  down  like  a  lily  in  boisterous  weather: 
The  lining 's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it ; 
But  the  surge  has  auite  ruin'd  my  white-«potted  tippet; 
And  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  like  ill-natured  brutes. 
Have  rotted  the  fiir  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 
in  short,  what  with  monsters  who  haul'd  my  portmanteau 
Ashore,  half  as  big  as  the  man  in  Otranto; 
Grim  figures  in  trowsers,  who  quiz  our  noblesse. 
And  say,  when  they  mean  to  be  certain,  they  guess; 
And  inns,  where  the  folks,  cheek-by-jowl,  close  their  eyes, 
Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patients  at  Guy's: 
1*^1  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  tell 
If  Pm  dead  or  alive.  Lady  Loverulet  or  Nell! 

Tou  and  I,  arm  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple. 
When  Uie  school,  two  by  two,  walked  on  Sunoay  to  Chapel : 
Where  I  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osborne,  and  you, 
A  smile  to  George  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew : 
Who  in  the  same  keiro-plast  play'd  the  same  tunes. 
The  two  aptest  scholars,  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's ; 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should  frown 
Between  Lyddy  Barrow  and  Catherine  Brown. 

Papa,  entre  nouOf  rides  a  hobby,  mv  dear, 
tikat  is  rather  too  high  to  be  canter'd  on  here : 
How  Btrann  in  a  cit !  he  has  taken  a  pride 
In  his  (anmy-tree,  by  the  g^randmother's  side. 
And  thinks  all  plain  JIfitlfrt  should  ^ve  him  a  oalam^ 
Ever  since  his  late  Majesty  dubb'd  him  Sir  Balaam. 
He  proves  his  ascent,  through  the  Knight  who  sold  soap 
Close  to  Monument-yard,  and  is  mention'd  in  Pope, 
Up  to  him  who  a  donkey  bestrid  in  Jerusalem ; 
Tnen  boasts  that  our  house  is  as  old  u  Methunlem. 
Dick  calls  this  **  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 
Who  tum'd,  u  Dick  calls  it,  «  a  reguUr  Batf* 
Ever  since  fidl  of  trade  to  a  Clapham  cot  ptnn'd  us, 
And  forced  us  to  send  back  the  carriage  to  Windus. 
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In  Tain  I  eiy  «  Fiddle  de  dee ;''  it  will  fix 

In  his  gixzaidf  and  make  Yum  aacnto  as  t«ro  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  rrieTances  old  aa  Queen  Anne, 

And  hys  all  the  bUme  on  poor  Chancellor  Van. 

He  boys  BonuMitea  enamell'd  in  bone  i 

He  fhunes  and  he  glazes  the  woodFCUtaof  Hone, 

And  hangs  them  supported  bv  Queen  Carofine*  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  Major  and  Austin  the  Minor: 

Nay*  over  the  manteUpiece  what,  of  all  thinf^ 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  ?--the  portrait  cfJhfu, 

The  Camaby  hero,  who  meant  to  **  shew  fight,** 

A  bag  in  his  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  ri|^t : 

With  these  he  to  Cato*street  went,  being  very 

Besolved  to  decapiute  Lord  Londondeny. 

How  shocking ! — Heaven  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  shun 

7l%at  method  of  changing  an  Administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  I  meant  to  express, 
Before  I  lefl  England  1  saw  a  Ptineett  / 
She  lodges  in  Fleet-street,  next  door  to  Hone's  shop- 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  "The  Ex"  think  her  case  very  hardi 
Saya  he  to  me,  **  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  a  card; 
Two  Kings  are  her  cousins !  girl,  hold  up  your  neck ; 
Depend  on  it.  Lyddy,  it's  not  a  bad  spec.'' 
Like  a  dutifiil  daughter  I  did  depend  on  it. 
Went  up  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  imr  bonnet, 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  wsJk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  Highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think, 
Waadyed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Familjr's,  pink. 
But  when  Papa  ask'd  if  the  Royal  Princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  Chamberlain  answer'd  him  **  Yes^" 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  roe  down  flat  with  a  feather ! 
Her  IfighnesB,  sweet  soul !  ouMle  us  sit  on  two  chairs. 
And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  afiaira. 
She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  capuuf 
She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  habeatp 
But  hss  not-**perhapa  on  account  of  the  cmpiup 
For  her's,  enirt  mmm^  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 
She  mention'd,  with  pride,  how  on  last  Lord  Mayor's-day 
Her  countenance  drew  all  the  people  away; 
But  own'd,  while  they  dubb'd  her  the  general  charroery 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu !  royal  daine,  fklsefy  call'd  Mrs.  Serres^ 
For  you  and  your  sire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries  ;— 
FkreweU,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowski, 
Tott  soon  ihoiikl  be  let  Mil  if  1  heU  the  bouae-kcF ! 

L.B. 
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MB.  BieRAKD  BA&ROW  TO  MB.  BOBEBT  BBXOG5. 

coHTsart. 

imen  o/'Fafct  Bhetorie-^Slangi  Hke  Madeira^  improved  by  Sea  Voyage^ 
Atlantic  Athenturee— ^Reference  to  White  Bait  at  Blackwtit — T\eichetiham 
Steam  Yenel  CheUea  Beach — /fame  objectienable,  and  why-^Thomas 
Inkle^DiMtterg  of  Tacking^-Sxoan  with  Two  JITecko  /  Lad  with  One-- 
Sabrino^  Latin  and  Commodore  Bogero — Lydia  and  Don  Juan-^Sandy 
ihoh-  Action  at  Law-^pick  and  another^  vemu  Barrow  the  Toungei'^ 
Coronation  at  both  Bouoeo-^Pretident  Adamo — 3Va  and  turn  ota, 

HiRi  I  am :  right  and  tight.  Bob ;  fndPd  up  at  New  York, 
Aa  brisk  aa  a  bee,  and  aa  ught  aa  a  cork : 
Though  half  the  pool  over  I  lay  like  a  log, 
QmteJIabber^'^ath^df  aa  sick  as  a  dog! 
How  odd !  for  you  know  I  ail'd  nothing  at  all* 
When,  to  £rrub  upon  white  bait,  we  row'd  to  Blackwall : 
Tls  true,  1  waz'd  runij  on  returning  by  Greenwich, 
But  that  was  because  I  had  eat  too  much  spinage. 
When  we  oteam'd  it  to  Twick'nam,  I  stuck  like  a  leech 
To  the  deck,  till  the  vessel  approach'd  Chelsea  Reach ; 
There,  I  own,  1  waa  seiz'd  with  a  qualm  and  a  hiccup. 
And  feh  in  my  VictuaBing''oJSce  a  kick-up : 
All  along  of  the  place :  Chelsea  Beach  ?  a  vile  name! 
Columbus  himself  would  have  feH  just  the  same. 
But,  Zounds!  Bob,  the  Thames  cannot  give  you  a  notion 
**  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean." 
(Mem.  that's  a  quotation ;  and  serves  for  a  sprinkle 
Of  leaminr:  like  Sabby :  I  stole  it  from  Inkle.) 
The  first  &ing  that  posed  me  was»  when  I  should  bob. 
To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 
How  to  hit  the  tUng  right  waa  the  devil's  own  poser. 
Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  nooer. 
The  JUa  of  a  steersman  aung  out— **  Helm  a  lee  \** 
Bound  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me, 
And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
My  stars*  how  my  knowlet^re-box  whizz'd  round  about ! 
In  short,  my  dear  Bob,  Hwas  a  proper  oerve-otd, 
I  hav'n*t  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  the  brain, 
Since,  on  a  stag^  top,  I  waa  had  in  Lad4ane ; 
Where,  if  you  don't  duck,  when  th^tiun  you  approach, 
So  low  ia  the  gateway,  so  hig^  is  the  coach, 
YouV  add,  bemre  coachee  his  vehicle  checks. 
The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 
I  since  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather. 
Which  seems  to  ciy  MU-mc'tan  to  the  weather. 
Idvilly  spoke  to  the  Captain  my  wish 
Fiv  a  roo,  hook,  and  line,  to  astonish  the  fish ; 
I  got  'em  and  bobbM:  had  a  bite  from  a  shark : 
Biit  the  double-tooth'd  cuU  was  not  up  to  the  mark-  : 
Again  I  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing. 
And  caught    damn  the  hoaxero — a  salted  red  herring : 
The  sailors,  like  tpoonieot  all  laufffa'd  at  the  trick. 
And  nick-named  me  Lubber  ana  Sah-water  Dick. 
Sabrina  kept  stalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 
In  purple  pellisse,  a  Leffhom  hat  and  feathers, 
She  now  and  then  puzued,  with  Latin,  the  codgers, 
Whidi  ioiuided  Blw  Htlnmto  Coinmodove  Boog^ 
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She  muttered  **  O  navis :  infelix  pneUrn," 
And  ciied,  when  it  blew,  ^^aquilone  procelia." 
Old  dad  braved  the  spny  of  the  sea  like  a  new  one  / 
Wlule  Lyd,  in  the  caoin,  was  reading  Don  Juan. 
A  boy  on  the  top-mast,  who  kept  a  shaip  look-out. 
Now,  from  his  poUOae-trapf  bawl'd  "Sanoy  hook"  out. 
Two  words  that  we  English  did  not  understand. 
But  I  guess  «  Sandy  hook"  is  the  Yankee  for  <<  Land ;" 
For  while  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  had  floated  us  into  the  Bay. 

Lord !  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky  Banow 
Quit  Chancery4ane  for  the  Land  of  Pizarro. 
You  and  1  were  the  prime  ones : — the  Fives-couit,  the  Lobby, 
Were  all  Betttf  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 
Dad  show'd  himself  up,  for  a  rank  Johmny'RaWf 
In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 
You  know'd,  Bob,  I  scom'd  such  a  fpooney  to  be 
As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  foUovr'd  me. 
Spick  and  Span  were  my  Schneidert :  dead  hits  at  a  button  ; 
At  runmnff  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton ; 
Spick  cdrd :  not  at  home ;  and  I  told  Mugs,  my  man, 
To  bounce  when  he  call'd  again :  ditto  to  Span. 
I  thought  they'd  have  stood  it :  the  devil  a  oit : 
Thev  6oft0(/  a  Havy,  and  took  out  a  writ 
Nunky^'iicA'd.-  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him; 
So^  finunff  the  otumpy  decidedly  aum, 
I  thought  it  was  best  to  be  ^fith  with  dad. 
And  snow  that  Dick  Banow  was  not  to  be  katU 

Now  do^  there's  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  upon  paper. 
And  tell  us  the  news. — Is  the  nee^vl  still  taper  f 
Kean  bolted  off  here  in  a  huflf :  does  he  6rmf  , 
Like  Harris's  Empress  and  Elliston's  King  ? 
Or,  are  you  still  dosed  with  stars,  ribands,  and  garters, 
Can,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tartars  ? 
We  cant  come  it  here  like  your  Ylacounts  and  Madams 
At  Westminster  Abbey:  our  President  Adams 
To  sport  a  procession  has  no  hidden  hoards^ 
1  reckon  he'd  cut  a  thy  ohew  on  the  boardt. 
When  guests  tuck  their  trottero  beneath  his  mahogany^ 
Short  bite  for  Jonathan :  if  for  good  prog  any 
Visiter  gapes,  why  the  bigger^ol  he : 
The  President  comeo  down  with  nothing  but  tea  : 
For  which,  if  the  Yankeeo  know  what  tnejr're  about. 
They'll  treat  lum,  next  Caucue,  with  tea  and  turn  out. 
But  pen  cries  peccavi,  and  paper  is  narrow. 
So,  Bob,  I'm  your  kumbk  cum  dumbk^ 

R.  Babkow. 


I 
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"  One  tc»r,  one  pusing  trihtitc.  and  I've  done." 
Thekc  cannot  b^  a  more  beautiful  spot  on  earth  than  Rosiinnnu, 
the  domain  of  the  Tighe  family — not  long  §ince  the  resideuce  uf 
the  lovely,  the  talented,  the  early  snmmaned  Muse  of  "  pByuhe." 
It  is  sitnatcd  in  the  very  Eden  of  Ireland,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  nf  Wickluw. 

MAoyan  evening  have  I  wandered  throngh  the  vale,  ignorant  tlial. 
it  |H)«9CSsGd  any  Intent  charm  of  memory  or  association,  and  thought 

"  How  licre  t!ie  Muse  sliould  love  to  ilwcU." 
Oft«n  on  the  eminence  of  Broomfield,  that  overlooks  it,  have  I  stood 
for  hours,  contemplating  the  finest  prospect  that  ever  met  my  view 
— Om;  ocean  and  sky  mineling  in  vast  and  painful  distance,  over 
which  the  eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  desolate  and  over- 
poweriiiB  grandeur-~the  far  promontory  that  broke  upon  the  sea 
norixon,  its  gloom  contrasted  with  the  gay  town  that  shone  upon  its 
ride,  and  the  Deet  of  fishing-smacks  that  bent  upon  tlielr  eveninc 
crmise  under  its  pi'otection — then  the  line  of  hills  that  rise  beyond 
the  wooded  domain  of  Rossanna,  and  the  immense  vale,  thirty  mile^ 
in  extent,  so  nobly  terminating  in  the  Croashnn,  or  Gold  Mine 
Htmotain;  while  the  eye  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  some  glittering 
spire  or  ambitious  mansion  that  breaks  the  sameness  and  the  vast- 
nessof  tlie  view.  Towards  the  west  rears  itself  the  Cairig  Moril- 
ILah.  Of  Beautiful  Ilock.deservedly  so  called:  its  extended  summit, 
which  is  a.  perfect  sierra,  and  graceful  descent  to  the  valleys  that 
!»epante  it  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
■tands  perfectly  isolated,  make  one  of  the  most  singular  objects  of 
the  picturesque.  Prom  its  summit,  as  well  as  from  Cronroe,  which 
is  bcncatli,  and  of  easier  access,  may  be  described  the  celebrated 
V«lc  of  Ovaca— "  The  meeting  of  the*  waters" — hallowed  not  only 
by  having  inspired  the  muse  of  Moore,  but  for  having  given  to  one 
m  Irelana's  nobler',  and  most  upright  sons  the  title  he  so  proudly 
merited— Lh«  early  friend  of  Curran.  Lord  Avonmore.  Below  the 
rock  of  Cronroe  is  the  sweet  cottage  of  Mont  Alta,  where  the  un- 
fiortnnate  Trotter  composed  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Charles  Jkmes  Vox.  And  (hen.  to  conclude  my  panoramic  enthusi- 
aam,  the  »un  sets  behind  the  must  beautiful  and  most  terrific  of  ra- 
nn«»— the  Devil's  Olcn :  a  torrent  breaks  into  it  in  a  cataract  from 
tiw  farther  extreniily,  continues  its  furious  course  under  the  walls  of 
Gtcnmorc  Cantlc,  and  recovers  its  tranquillity  in  the  silent  shades 
of  Rusaanna,  where  the  fair  minstrel  of  Psyche  has  immortalized  it 
in  the  song, 

"  Su'ect  m  thy  banks,  O  Vulree,"  Ecc. 
The  highest  rank  of  genius  is  not  that  which  most  command- 
oar  syiniiathyi  ils  inde[>eudcnt  character  rather  represses  such  a 
ferling,  il*  capricinuaness  and  tinamiabilily  are  too  often  revolting. 
Mimla  of  inferior  power,  but  still  of  gi^nius,  command  more  of  our 
tnrr,  if  not  so  much  uf  our  admirationi  wu  uudei-stand  their  joys 
and  Mirrows.  which,  however  heightened,  are  still  those  of  sane  and 
healthy  feeling*     The  sentiments  tliey  excite  are  not  iht-  finit'!-!. 
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paroxysms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  verge  upon  the  ridi* 
culous.  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe's  poem  of  "  Psyche"  is  elegant  and 
tender — languidly  poetical  like  the  mind  of  its  author,  which  pined 
under  the  wasting  disease  of  a  slow  consumption.  There  was  not 
vigour  enougii  in  that  delicate  frame  for  a  continued  poem;  but  in 
her  minor  effusions,  the  momentary  sparks  of  inspiration,  we  see 
the  pathetic  and  spirited  muse,  that  sickness  undermined  and  at 
length  destroyed.  Its  tone,  as  well  as  fate,  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  save  that  in  hers,  who  in  birth  and  life  was  of 
the  first  rank  in  society,  that  refinement  and  elegance  was  natural, 
which  in  his  was  acquired.  His,  too,  was  the  earlier  fate;  the 
flower  of  female  genius  and  beauty  was  not  cut  off  till  it  had  lived 
its  short  but  fragrant  summer. 

We  would  not  seem  to  jest,  in  remarking  that  consumption  is  a 
poetical  malady ;  besides  the  interesting  appearance  it  gives  the 
frame  and  countenance,  it  is  consonant  with  our  physical  ideas, 
that  genius  should  waste  the  body  it  inhabits, 

**  And  o'erinfonn  its  tenement  of  clay." 

Besides,  the  plaintive  thoughts  and  prayers  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
are  generally  of  that  mild,  resi^neu,  and  angelic  character,  which 
the  heart  must  be  worse  than  dull  if  it  can  resist.  The  victims  do 
not  lament  imaginary  woes,  nor  gather  interminable  grief  from  their 
own  querulous  fantasies.  It  is  the  slow  and  awful  hand  of  death 
they  feel  approaching,  which  is  mingled  with  every  sensation,  and 
called  up  by  every  object; — it  is  a  gloom  we  must  all  appreciate, 
because  we  must  all  feel  it. 

Such  are  the  associations  that  shed  an  interest  over  the  vale  of 
Rossanna.  The  house,  though  extensive,  is  not  elegant;  it  is  shaded, 
and  almost  concealed  by  clumps  of  luxuriant  chesnut-trees,  whose 
extended  branches  are  reflected  in  the  river  that  flows  beneath 
them.  A  sonnet  of  Mrs.  Tighc's,  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  pro- 
ductions, alludes  to  them ; 

<<  Dear  chesnut  bower !  I  haitthy  secret  shade, 
Imag^  of  tranquil  life !  escaped  yon  throng. 
Who  weave  the  dance  and  swell  the  dionu  song. 

And  aU  the  summer's  day  have  wanton  play'd, 

I  bless  thy  kindly  form  in  silence  laid : 

What  though  no  prospects  gay  to  thee  belong. 

Yet  here  I  heed  nor  showers,  nor  sunbeams  strong,"  &c. 

The  fair  poet  has  informed  us,  that  her  sorrows  were  alleviated 
by  the  visitings  of  the  Muse — she  has  rendered  it  the  means  of  al- 
leviating the  sorrows  of  others.  By  her  will  the  produce  of  the  pub- 
lication of  her  poems  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  ward  in  Wicklow  Hospital.  It  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  her  bequest  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Psyche 
Ward. 

It  is  to  Mrs;  Tighe  that  Moore  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  fol- 
io wine:  beautiful  lines: 


"  I  saw  thy  form  in  youtliful  prime, 
Nor  tliought  that  pale  decay 

Would  steal  befofe  the  steps  of  Time, 
And  waite  its  bloom  away,  Mary ! 
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Yet  still  thy  features  wore  tliat  light 

Wluch  fleets  not  with  the  breath ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  purely  briglit 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  deatn«  Maiy ! 

As  strcamsi  that  nm  o'er  golden  mincSy 

Witli  modest  nnumur  ^de, 
Xor  seem  to  know  the  wcaltli  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary! 
So,  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone. 
And  that,  wliich  charm'd  all  otlier  eyefl, 

Secm'd  wortliless  in  tliy  own,  Hary  ! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above. 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  thy  sphere ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souis  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mai^^ ! 
lliough  man^'  a  gitled  mind  we  meet^ 

lliougli  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  fiu*  less  sweet. 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary  !• 

R. 
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■  KlSn  AX  ATTEMPT  TO  THBOW  HXW  LIOBT  OTf  AN  OLD  SUBJSCT. 

••  W«  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia,  "  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be."  Perhaps  she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer 
accuracy  had  she  said,  *'  we  know  what  we  have  beenJ^  Of  our 
present  state  we  can,  strictly  speaking,  know  nothing.  The  act  of 
meditation  on  ourselves,  however  quick  and  subtle,  must  refer  to 
the  past,  in  which  alone  we  can  truly  be  said  to  live.  Even  in  the 
moments  of  intensest  enjoyment,  our  pleasures  are  multiplied  by 
the  quick-revolvine  images  of  thought ;  we  feel  the  past  and  future 
in  each  frannent  of  the  instant,  as  me  flavour  of  every  drop  of  some 
delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and  prolonged  on  the  lips.  It  is  the 
past  only  which  we  really  enjoy  as  soon  as  we  become  sensible  of 
duration.  Each  by -gone  instant  of  delight  becomes  rapidly  present 
to  us,  and  "bears  a  glass  which  shows  us  many  more."  Tnis  is  the 
great  privilege  of  a  meditative  being— 4iever  properly  to  have  any 
sense  of  the  present,  but  to  feel  the  great  realities  as  they  pass 
away,  casting  their  delicate  shadows  on  the  future. 

Time,  then,  is  onl^  a  notion— unfelt  in  its  passage— a  mere  mea- 
•are  given  by  the  mind  to  its  own  past  emotions.    Is  there,  ihen, 

*  Tlie  elegant  poet  here  quoted  has  perhaps  unconsciously  translated  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  modem  Latin  epitaphs. 

All,  Maria! 

Puellarum  eleg^antissima! 

Ah  flore  renustatis  abrepta, 

Valb! 

Heu  quaoto  minus  est 

cum  reliquis  vetisri, 

quamtui 

menunisse! 

Vox.  m.  No.  1.— 1822.  F 
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any  abstract  common  measure  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  in- 
teUectual  acts  can  be  meted — any  real  passage  of  years  which  is  tlic 
same  to  all— any  periodical  revolution,  in  which  all  who  have  lived 
have  liv^,]  out  equal  hours  ?  Is  chronology  any  oilier  ihnn  a  t'ablo, 
a  ''tale  Liat  istoldr''  Certain  outward  visible  actions  have  passed, 
and  certain  seasons  have  rolled  over  them;  but  has  the  common 
idea  of  Time,  as  applicable  to  these,  any  truth  higher  or  surer  than 
those  infinite  varieties  of  duration  whicfi  have  been  felt  bv  each  sin- 
gle  heart  ?  Who  shall  truly  count  the  measure  of  his  own  days — 
much  more  scan  the  real  lif^  of  thousands  r 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respecting  Time  shows  that 
we  really  know  nothing  respecting  it.  They  say  that  life  is  fleeting 
and  short ;  why,  humanly  speaking,  may  they  not  as  well  affirm 
that  it  is  extended  and  lasting  ?  The  woVds  "  short"  and  "  long" 
have  only  meaning  when  used  comparatively;  and  to  what  can  we 
compare  or  liken  this  our  human  existence  r  The  image's  of  fragility 
•—thin  vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast  from  the  most 
fleeting  things— which  we  employ  as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness, 
really  serve  to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  comparison  with 
their  own.  If  life  be  short,  compared  with  the  age  of  some  few  ani- 
mals, how  much  longer  is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of  whom  pass 
through  all  the  varieties  of  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few 
hours,  according  to  man-s  reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  endowed  with 
memory,  look  back  on  their  early  minutes  through  the  lon^  vista  of 
a  summer's  day !  An  antediluvian  shepherd  might  complain  with 
as  much  apparent  reason  of  the  brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years, 
as  we  of  our  threescore  and  ten.  He  would  find  as  little  to  confute 
or  to  establish  his  theory.  There  is  nothing  visible  by  which  wc 
can  fairly  reckon  the  measure  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  just-to  com- 
pare them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills,  which  have  held  out 
'  **  a  tliousand  storms,  a  tliousand  thundei'S ;"  because  where  there 
is  no  consciousness,  there  is  really  no  time.  The  power  of  imagi- 
nation supplies  to  us  the  place  of  ages.  We  have  thoughts  which 
*'  date  beyond  the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads  around  us  her 
mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in  contemplation,  and  have  all 
the  sentiment  of  six  thousand  years  in  our  memories : — 

"  The  wars  we  loo  remember  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Assantciis  and  Ibycus  divine.** 

Whence  then  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  brevity  of  our  life  ?  Not, 
assuredly,  from  its  comparison  with  any  thing  which  is  presented 
to  our  senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mind  is  formed  for  eternity 
that  it  feels  the  shortness  of  its  earthly  sojourn.  Seventy  years,  or 
seventy  thousand,  or  seven,  shared  as  the  common  lot  of'^a  species, 
would  seem  alike  sufficient  to  those  who  had  no  sense  within  them 
of  a  being  which  should  have  no  end.  W^hen  this  sense  has  been 
weakened,  as  it  was  amidst  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  my- 
tholosy,  the  brevity  of  life  has  been  forgotten.  There  is  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  this  general  sentiment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pa- 
thetic, throughout  all  the  Greek  tran;edies.  It  will  be  found  also 
to  prevail  in  individuals  as  they  meditate  on  themselves,  or  as  they 
aurse  up  in  solitude  and  silence  the  instinct  of  the  eternal. 
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The  doctrine  that  time  exists  only  in  remembrance,  may  serve  to 
explain  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  th^  language  which  we 
use  respecting  our  sense  of  its  passage.  We  hear  persons  complain- 
ing of  ttie  slow  passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  bi  igle  night 
of  unbroken  wcarisomeness,  and  wondering  how  speec  \j  hours, 
filled  with  pleasure  or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown  ;  and  yet 
we  all  know  how  long  any  period  seems  which  has  been  crowded 
Miih  events  or  feelings  leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them. 
In  thinking  on  seasons  of  ennui  we  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
length— we  merely  remember  that  we  felt  tlie  tedium  of  existence; 
but  there  is  really  no  space  in  the  imagination  filled  up  by  the  pe- 
riod. Mere  time,  unpeopled  with  diversified  emotions  or  circum- 
stances, is  but  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
membrance of  a  listless  sensation.  A  night  of  dull  pain  and  months 
of  lingeiinf  weakness  are,  in  the  retrospect,  nearly  the  same  thing. 
When  our  nandsor  our  hearts  are  busy,  we  know  nothing  of  time- 
it  docs  not  exist  for  us ;  but  as  soon  as  we  pause  to  meditate  on 
that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long,  because  we  look 
back  through  a  long  series  of  events,  or  feel  them  at  once  peerinjg 
one  above  the  other  like  ranges  of  distant  hills.  Actions  or  feel- 
ings, not  hours,  mark  all  the  backward  course  of  our  being.  Our 
sense  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  our  life  is  deter- 
mined on  the  same  principles — not  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
but  by  the  relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importance  to  all  that 
has  happened  to  us  since.  To  him  who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  suf- 
fered much,  the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seein  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance,  far  oil'as  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris. 
There  are  some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vastness,  that 
their  objects  seem  ever  near  ;  their  size  reduces  all  intermediate 
events  to  nothing ;  and  they  peer  upon  us  like  "  a  forked  mountain, 
or  blue  promontory,"  which,  being  far  oflf,  is  yet  nigh.  How  differ- 
ent from  these  appeal's  some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more  re- 
cent date,  which  a  flash  of  thought  redeems  for  a  moment  from  long 
oblivion; — which  is  seen  amidst  the  dim  confusion  of  half-forgot- 
ten things,  like  a  little  rock  lighted  up  by  a  chance  gleam  of  sun- 
shine afar  in  the  mighty  waters  ! 

What  immense  uiflerence  is  there,  then,  in  the  real  duration  of 
men's  lives !  He  lives  longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oftenest,  whose 
life  is  most  populous  of  thought  or  action,  and  on  every  retrospect 
makes  the  vastest  picture.  The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no 
real  consciousness  of  bein^.  Such  an  one  goes  to  death  as  to  a 
drunken  sleep ;  he  parts  with  existence  wantonly,  because  he  knows 
nothing  of  its  value.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  therefore,  the  most 
careless  of  duellists,  die  gayest  of  soldiers.  To  know  the  true  va- 
lue  of  being,  yet  to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch  of  hero- 
ism which  has  rarely  been  attained  by  man.  That  mastery  of  the 
fear  of  death,  which  is  so  common  among  men  of  spirit,  is  nothing 
but  a  conquest  over  the  apprehension  of  dying.  It  is  a  mere  victo- 
ry of  nerve  and  muscle.  Those  whose  days  have  no  principle  of 
continuity — who  never  feel  time  but  in  the  sliape  of  ennui — may 
quit  the  world  for  sport  or  for  honour.  But  he  who  truly  lives, 
who  feels  the  past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose  days  are  to 
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him  a  possession  of  majestic  remembrances  and  golden  hopes,  ousht 
not  to  fancy  himself  bound  by  such  an  example.  He  may  be  in- 
spired to  lay  down  his  life,  where  truth  or  virtue  demands  so  great 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  mere  weakness  of  resolu- 
tion, not  by  courage,  if  he  suffer  himself  to  be  shamed,  or  laughed, 
or  worried  out  of  it ! . 

Besides  those  who  have  no  proper  consciousness  of  being,  tliere 
are  others  even  perhaps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  life  is  cut  up  into  melancholy  frag- 
ments. This  is  the  case  of  all  the  pretending  and  the  vain ;  those 
who  are  ever  attempting  to  seem  wnat  they  are  not,  or  to  do  what 
they  cannot ;  who  live  m  the  lying  breath  of  contemporary  report, 
andl  bask  out  a  sort  of  occasional  holiday  in  the  glimmers  of  public 
favour.  They  are  always  in  a  feverish  struggle,  yet  they  make  no 
progress.  There  is  no  dramatic  coherence,  no  unity  of  action,  in 
the  tragi -comedy  of  their  lives.  They  have  hits  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages perhaps,  which  may  come  on  review  before  them  in  straggling: 
succession ;  but  nothing  disnified  or  massive,  tending  to  one  end  (^ 
good  or  evil.  Such  are  self-fancied  poets  and  panting  essayists, 
who  live  on  from  volume  to  volume,  or  from  magazine  to  magazine, 
who  tremble  with  nervous  delight  at  a  favourable  mention,  are  cast 
down  by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical  play  on  their  names,  and  die 
of  an  elaborate  eulogy  "  in  aromatic  pain."  They  be^n  life  once 
a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will  of  their  publishers. 
They  dedicate  nothing  to  posterity ;  but  toil  on  for  applause  till 

E raise  sickens,  and  their  <<  life's  idle  business"  grows  too  heavy  to 
e  borne.  They  feel  their  best  days  passing  away  without  even  the 
effort  to  build  up  an  enduring  fame  ;  and  they  write  an  elegy  on 
their  own  weaknesses !  They  ^ive  their  thoughts  immaturely  to  the 
world,  and  thus  spoil  them  tor  themselves  for  ever.  Their  own 
earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred  feelings  become  at  last  dull 
common-places,  which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about  till 
they  arc  glad  to  escape  from  the  theme.  Their  days  are  not  "  link- 
ed each  to  each  by  natural  piety,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in 
forgotten  volumes.  Better,  far  better  than  this,  is  the  lot  of  those 
whose  characters  and  pretensions  have  little  **  mark  or  likelihood;" — 
whose  days  are  filled  up  by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  and 
who,  on  looking  back,  recognise  tlicir  lives  only  by  the  turns  of 
their  fortune,  or  the  events  wliich  have  called  forth  their  affections. 
Their  first  parting  from  home  is  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds 
-—their  school -days  seem  to  them  like  one  sweet  April  day  of  show- 
er and  sunshine — their  apprenticeship  is  a  long  week  of  toil ; — but 
then  their  first  love  is  fresh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and  tlieir  mar- 
riage, the  births  of  their  children,  and  of  their  giand -children,  are 
events  which  mark  their  course  even  to  old  age.  They  reach  their 
infancy  in  thought  by  an  easy  process,  through  a  range  of  remem- 
brances few  and  simple,  but  pure,  and  even  holy.  Yet  happier  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  nave  one  great  aim ;  who  devote  their  undi- 
vided energy  to  a  single  pursuit ;  who  have  one  idea  of  practical  or 
visionary  good,  to  which  they  are  wedded.  There  is  a  nannony,  a 
proportion,  in  their  lives.  The  alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with 
undiminished  hope,  cheering  his  solitude  with  ureams  of  boundless 
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wealth,  and  yet  working  on,  could  not  be  said  to  live  in  vain.  His 
life  was  continuous-— one  unbroken  struggle— one  ardent  sigh. 
There  is  the  same  unitj  of  interest  in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal 
scholar,  or  of  a  true  miser ;  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
gives  solidity  to  floating  minutes,  hours,  and  years. 

A  ereat  lawyer  deserves  an  emineilt  rank  among  true  livers. 
We  ao  not  mean  a  political  adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly 
amidst  the  contests,  and  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs  of  party ;  nor 
a  dabbler  in  criticism,  poetry,  or  the  arama ;  nor  even  a  popular 
nisi-prius  advocate,  who  passes  through  a  succession  of  hasty  toils 
and  violent  excitements  to  fortune  and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have 
respect  to  the  real  dull  plodder — ^to  him  who  has  bidden  an  early 
"  farewell  to  his  Muse,"  if  he  ever  had  one ;  who  counts  on  years  of 
solitary  study,  and  shrinks  not  back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
through  the  mighty  maze  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  counts  on  his 
distant  success  with  matliematical  precision.  His  industry  and 
self-denial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or  eloquence,  and  he  soon 
learns  to  take  as  hearty  a  pleasure  in  their  exercise.  His  retros- 
pect is  vast  and  single-— of  doubts  solved,  stoutest  books  mastered, 
nicest  webs  disentongled,  and  all  from  one  intelligible  motive 
which  gn>ws  old  with  riim,  and,  though  it  "  strengthened  with  his 
strengui,"  will  not  diminish  with  his  decline.  It  is  better  in  the 
end  to  have  had  the  pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have  strayed  at  will  about 
the  vast  field  open  to  human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most 
graceful  wanderings ;  because  in  the  latter  case  we  cannot  trace 
our  road  again,  or  call  it  over;  while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinct- 
ly to  the  last,  and  can  linger  in  thought  over  all  the  spots  where 
our  feet  have  trodden.  The  "  old  names"  bring  back  tne  "  old  in- 
stincts" to  our  hearts.  Instead  of  faint  sympatliies  with  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  a  kind  of  small  partnership  with  thousands  in  cer- 
tain general  dogmas  and  speculations,  we  have  all  our  own  past  in- 
dividual being  as  a  solid  and  abiding  possession. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and  intensely  for  himself, 
may  truly  be  said  to  live  long.  He  has  this  great  advantage  over 
the  most  felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the  most  acute  of 
scientific  inquirers,  that  all  his  discoveries  have  a  personal  in- 
terest; he  has  his  existence  for  his  living  study;  his  own  heart  is 
the  mighty  problem  on  which  he  meditates,  and  the  "  exceeding 
great  reward"  of  his  victories.  In  a  moment  of  happy  thought  he 
may  attain  conquests,  "compared  to  which  the  laurels  which  ^ 
C«sar  reaps  are  weeds."  Years  of  anxious  thought  are  rewarded 
by  the  attainment  of  one  triumphant  certainty,  which  immediately 
gives  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a  thousand  pregnant  doubts  and  mys- 
teries, and  enables  him  almost  to  "  curdle  a  long  life  into  an  hour." 
When  he  has,  after  long  pursued  and  baffled  endeavours,  rolled 
abide  some  huge  difficulty  which  lay  in  his  path,  he  will  find  beneath 
it  a  passage  to  the  bright  subtleties  of  his  nature,  through  which  he 
may  range  at  will,  and  ^ther  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdin  in  the 
sutiterranean  gardens.  He  counts  his  life  thu3  nut  only  by  the  steps 
which  he  has  taken,  but  by  the  vast  prospects  wliich,  at  every  turn 
of  his  journey,  have  recompensed  his  toil<*,  over  which  ho  has  dif- 
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fused  his  spirit  as  he  went  on  his  way  moicing.  We  will  conclude 
this  article  with  the  estimate  made  of  life  from  his  own  experience 
by  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  of  thinkers. 
" «  It  is  little,  it  IS  shoiH,  it  is  not  worth  having^-if  we  take  tlie 
last  hour,  an<l  leave  out  all  that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Such  calculators  seem  to  say 
that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over;  and  that  may,  in  their  sense,  be 
true.  If  the  old  rule — Reapice  fi?ii»m-— were  to  be  maclc  absolute* 
and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate  till  the  day  of  his  deatli, 
there  are  few  among  us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  condi- 
tions, be  much  to  be  envied.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  caso. 
A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last  glimmering  snuif  of  the 
C4indle;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter, 
whether  we  regard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.  To  draw  a  peevish 
conclusion  to  the  contrary,  from  our  own  superannuated  desires  or 
forgetful  indifference,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  tu  say,  a  man  never 
was  young  because  he  is  grown  old,  or  never  livedf  because  he  is 
now  dead.  The  lengtli  or  a^eeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  few  last  steps  ot  it,  nor  is  the  size  of  a  building  to  be 
judged  of  from  the  last  stone  that  is  added  to  it.  It  is  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  hour  of  our  existence,  but  the  space  that  parts 
these  two— -not  our  exit,  nor  our  entrance  upon  the  stage,  but  what 
we  do,  feel,  and  think  while  there — that  we  are  to  attend  to  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it 
is  the  very  extent  of  human  life,  the  infinite  number  of  things  con- 
tained in  it,  its  contradictory  and  fluctuating  interests,  the  ti'ansi- 
tion  from  one  situation  to  another,  the  hours,  months,  years,  spent 
in  one  fond  pursuit  after  another;  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  length 
of  our  common  journey,  and  the  quantity  of  events  crowded  into  it, 
that,  bafHing  the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  it  slide  from 
our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  its  own  perspective.  It 
is  too  mighty  for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing!  It  is  a  speck  in  our 
fancy,  and  yet  what  canvass  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  its  strik- 
ing groups,  its  endless  objects!  It  is  light  as  vanity;  and  yet,  if  all 
its  weary  moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heart-aches  were  compressed 
into  one,  what  fortitude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  blow ! 
What  a  huge  heap,  a  'huge,  dumb  heap,'  of  wishes,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, anxious  cares,  soothing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is 
composed  of!  How  many  ideas  and  trains  of  sentiment,  long,  deep, 
and  intense,  often  pass  through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or 
reading  for  instance!  How  many  such  days  are  there  in  a  year, 
how  many  years  in  a  long  life,  still  occupied  with  something  in- 
teresting;^—still  recalling  some  old  impression — still  recurring  to 
some  diflicuU  ([uestion,  and  making  progress  in  it,  every  step  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  power,  and  every  moment  conscious  of 
'  the  hi*:;!!  endeavour  or  the  glad  success ;'  for  the  mind  seizes  only 
on  that  which  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up  to  a  certain 
pitch  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  necessitv  of  its  own  nn- 
X\xrc.'-—nazlitt's  Tnble  Talk,  Es.iitif  6. 
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INVERNESS. 


In  silent  barren  synod  met 

M'itliin  thtrsc  roofless  wulls,  where  yet 

The  scver'd  ai-cli  und  car\*cd  fret 

Cling  to  the  niin, 
Tiie  brethren's  skulls  inoum,  dewy  wot, 

Their  Creed's  undoini^. 

The  mitred  ones  of  Nice  und  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongfue-tied, — no,  they  went 
Hot  to  tlieir  councils,  scarce  content 

With  ortliodoxy ; 
But  ye,  poor  tongueless  things,  were  meant 

To  speak:  by  proxy. 

Your  chronicles  no  more  exist, 
For  Knox,  the  revolutionist. 
Destroy *d  the  work  of  ever>'  fist 

'I'hat  scrawl'd  black  letter ; 
Well !  I'm  a  cnuilologist, 

And  may  do  better. 

Tl\is  sknll-cap  wore  the  cowl  from  sloth. 
Or  discontent,  pcrliaps  from  both ; 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath, 

He  tried  escaping ; 
I-'or  men,  though  idle,  may  be  loth 

To  live  on  gaping. 

\  toper  this !  he  plied  his  glass 
More  strictly  tlian  he  said  tlic  mass, 
And  loved  to  see  a  tempting  lass 

Come  to  confession. 
Letting  her  absolution  pass 

O'er  fresh  transgression. 

This  cnwl'd  throitgh  life  in  feebleness. 

Boasting  he  never  knew  excess, 

Cunung  those  crimes  he  scarce  coidd  guess. 

Or  feel  but  faintly. 
With  prayers  that  Heaven  would  cease  to  bless 

Men  so  unsaintlv. 

Here's  atnie  churcliman! — he'd  affect 
Much  cJiarity,  and  ne'er  neglect 
To  pray  for  mercy  on  tli*  elect. 

But  tliought  no  evil 
In  sending  Heatlicn,  Turk,  and  Sect 

All  to  the  Devil. 

Poor  skull,  thy  fingers  set  a-blaze, 
With  silver  Saint  in  golden  rays^  . 
The  holy  Missal ;  tl\ou  di§Bl  craze 

'Mid  Dead  and  spangle, 
While  otJiers  pass'd  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wrangle. 
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Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wore, — 
But  sickneiis  smites  the  conscience  soix- ; 
He  broke  his  sword,  and  hither  bore 

His  g^ar  and  plunder. 
Took  to  the  cowl, — then  raved  and  swore 

At  his  damn'd  blunder ' 

lliis  l]lv-coIour*d  skull,  with  all 

I'he  teeth  complete,  so  wliitc  and  small, 

Bcloni^'d  to  one  whose  early  pall 

A  lover  shaded ; 
He  died  ere  superstition's  g^dl 

His  heart  in\*aded. 

Ha !  here  is  "  undi\iilg'd  crime  !" 
Despair  forbad  liis  soul  to  climb 
Beyond  tliis  world,  this  mortal  time 

()f  fever'd  sadness. 
Until  Uieir  monkish  pantomime 

Dazzled  liis  madness. 

A  younger  brother  this, — a  man 

Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Klian, 

But,  cun>'d  and  baiHed,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening  j 
II  smack'd  of  power ! — and  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot-skull  belongM  to  one, 
A  buried  miser's  only  son, 
"Who  penitent,  ere  he  'd  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure, 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun, 

Uave  Hell  his  treasure. 

Here  is  tlie  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark, — and  near  the  nape 

That  bone,  fie  on  "t !  bears  just  tJic  shape 

Of  carnal  passion ; 
Ah !  he  was  one  for  thef^  and  rape. 

In  monkisli  fashion. 

This  was  the  porter !  he  could  sing. 
Or  dance,  or  play,  do  any  thing. 
And  what  the  friars  bade  him  bring 

They  ne'er  were  balk'd  of, 
Matters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talk'd  of. 

Knough !  why  need  I  farther  pore  f 
This  comer  holds  at  least  a  score, 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more 

Of  reverend  brothers: 
'Tis  the  same  stoiy  o'er  and  o'er, — 

They're  like  the  others. 
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TtiKKE  appe&rs  to  be  no  reason  drawn  from  either  pliysioloinf  or 
aiutti^,  v/hy  the  most  asliminhms powerN  of  intellect,  ilic  suundest 
Mn^.the  must  laxuriaiit  imagiciBLmn,  should  nut  tnki-  up  their  abode 
in  tboie  abriilgmviits  »(  human  nature,  culled  Dwurt's.  Even  were 
wir  M  unha[|py  as  to  vicld  our  as»ent  to  tlic  gtiirtling  and  huiniliat- 
iriB  pmjHwiliona,  "  that  medullary  aubat^nce  in  cajMibte  of  sensation 
*rnl  liiniiKtit."  "  that  tiie  phenomena  of  mind  reKuIi  entirely  from 
Iwiiilj  ttrmiure,"and  "  that  Shak§peare'a  and  Newton's  supenori- 
ty  consi^ti'diinly  in  having  an  eilra  inch  of  brain  in  the  rieht  place>*' 
we  tuigiil  atill  Btand  up  in  suppoii  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the 
pigmy  race.  MesBrs.  Lawrence,  Spur7,hcim,  &c.  must  coDfesg,  (hat 
the  brain  of  a  Dwarf  hears,  at  leiist,  the  tiHinu  proportion  to  the 
wei^t  of  his  wliuU-  bmly  a«  that  of  a  full'grown  man,  and,  in  many 
iniiUiices,  a  much  lai^er,  if  wc  we're  permitted  to  judge  from  the 
liu  of  the  caaket  which  contains  it.  Large  heads,  however,  are 
almott  provei-biatly  indicative  of  small  brains  :  and  those  little  be- 
ijiga  whose  Lilliputian  chararier  has  been  stamped,  not  by  injury 
pnoror  subsciiucut  to  birth,  but  by  the  finger  of  Nature  heiself,  are 
often  brautifully  proptirtioned  in  every  respect,  perfect  and  pleasing 
minialures  of  the  human  animal.  If,  from  speculating  on  the  pos- 
siAiVifyuf  having  dwarf  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets,  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual  experience,  we  shall  in- 
deed find  less  reason  to  expect  a  Locke  thirty  inches  high,  or  an 
ciHC  po«m  written  by  fingers  no  thicker  than  a  goose-quilf.  Among 
all  tbuK  human  toys  that  have  at  different  times  amused  Romans 
and  children,  carried  knights'  shields,  and  ladies'  love-letters,  told 
nuttarchs  unpalalabic  trutbe,  and  danced  hornpipes  upon  tables,  we 
cannot  remember  one  distiiiguished  by  higher  mental  powers  than 
were  miBcienl  to  produce  a  timely  jest  or  smart  repartee,  while 
Dumbera  of  the  dwarfish  Irihe  have  ranked  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intellect.  Geniui,  indeed,  would  he  no  compensation  for  tiny  sta- 
i!j  re  -,  uii  ihf  contrary,  it  would  considerably  aggravate  the  misfor- 
'    ingularity.     That  acute  sensibility,  that  proud 


<  lall  body:  he  would  be  angered  by  the  coaxing  tone  of 
fuuiJturii^  Hhith  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  when  addressing  a 
little  cr««ture  of  childish  proportions,  he  would  indignantly  spurn 
the  privtle^s  to  which  diminutive  size  could  ulone  entitle  him,  and 
pcHiBpv  reject  the  prntt'ereLl  kiss  of  rank  and  beauty,  which  would 
ncil  bv  nflered  were  he  three  feet  taller,  and  which,  if  three  feet 
taller,  he  would  consider  worth  an  age  of  homage  and  exertion,— a 
ipiirnlon.  •- Tsl  rSn  nel  fuoco  faria  I'uom  felice."  The  pointing 
tinj;e(  I  !'       '_  'li.hinent  would  outweigli  the  applause  of  the 

Icari.i  il  b»y  ami  laurel   would  not  console  him  for 

ihp  i[:,  ''"'g  tliiuuglialoun  without  a  troop  of  rude 

gx^Li-r-  .,  '      filler,  liajipier  is  it  tor  Dwarfs,  that  instead 

of  being  «■"•■.  ih.  V  Mfvains  lliat  tJiey  are  generally  great  adiutrcri 
v»u  ui.  No,  1  —18;:;,  i; 
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of  tlieir  own  curious  little  figures,  amused  by  dres<^iiig  and  dctn- 
rating  them,  and  inclined,  like  a  conceited  woman,  preposterously 
attired,  to  mistake  the  stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  admiration. 
On  the  score  of  intellect  they  feel  equally  comfortable :  every  thins; 
they  sav  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  its  merit,  by  an  almobl 
unavoicfable  mistake,  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  their  stature. 
Compliments,  witticisms,  and  remarks,  wliich  would  be  considered 
very  common-place  if  they  issued  from  a  mouth  five  feet  from  tlie 

Sound,  are  highly  applauded  when  they  proceed  from  one  at  half 
e  distance. 

Indeef),  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  set  of  very  short  men  who  arc 
more  pitiable  and  unhappy  than  the  race  of  undoubted  Dwarfs,  who 
possess  almost  all  the  inconveniencies  without  the  advantages  of 
real  pigmies ;  who  are  stared  at  and  ouizzed,  without  being  fondled 
and  nattered ;  who  are  too  short  for  the  army  or  navy,  the  pulpit  or 
the  bar,  and  yet  too  tall  to  be  shown  for  sights,  or  pensioned  by 
monarchs ;  who  are  a  foot  too  low  to  obtain  kisses  of  affection,  ancl 
a  foot  too  high  for  those  of  comnassion. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  has  given 
his  memoirs  to  the  world,  a  singular  specimen  of  pigmy  auto-bio- 
graphy, from  which  considerable  entertainment  might  be  expected. 
They  are  preceded  by  an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  iriends, 
who  affirms  that  <<  Nature  has  endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  men,"  and  that  havine  "seen  much  of 
mankind  in  various  stations  of  life,  though  considered  more  as  a 
playtliing  than  a  companion,  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
making  remarks."  On  perusing  tlie  book,  we  confess  ourselves  un- 
able to  discover  any  proof  of  either  of  these  assertions:  we  see  no 
slimpses  of  superior  mind,  we  find  no  traces  of  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion. No  one  would  be  disposed  to  judge  harshly  the  composition  of 
a  Dwarf  and  a  foreigner,  whose  education  was  neglected,  and  who 
repiiiits  and  continues  his  memoirs  (for  we  believe  they  have  been 
prc!viousl^  published  abroad)  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  his  superior  intellect  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  it  would 
form  an  isolated  and  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  and  will 
now  be  decided  by  the  test  by  which  authors  are  tried,  a  test  toler- 
ably accurate,  their  own  writings.  The  Count  Boruwlaski  was  a 
Sreat  traveller,  he  visited  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  consi- 
erable  part  of  Asia;  his  |)ecuniary  circumstances  opened  the  mid- 
dle and  tower  classes  to  his  inspection,  while  his  size  admitted  him 
into  palaces,  and  introduced  him  to  the  most  distinguished  charac 
tcrs ;  yet  we  hear  nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either  persons  or 
places,  and  the  compliments  and  repartees  which  gained  him  ringts 
and  caresses,  appear  to  lose  all  their  merit  when  transferred  to  paper. 
Neither  have  we  any  particulars  as  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  very  peculiar  fate ;  and  over  the  most 
interesting  relations  of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  pride,  of  pru- 
dence, or  of  delicacy,  at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic,  which  pro- 
vokes the  curiosity  it  refuses  to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions 
and  conjectures  for  which  there  may  possibly  be  no  foundation. 
^  His  days  appear  to  have  glided  on,  if  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  very 
fumilar  manner,  without  any  of  the  fatal  celebrity  which  attended  Jef- 
fery  Hudson,  the  Dwarf  of  whom  England  makes  her  boast.    This 
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curious  lilllc  creature  was  born  in  ItilSstO&hham.inRutJBnilshtre. 
OS  ■  rfluiuliaieiil,  we  supiwue,  to  the  siy.f  or  the,  county.  At  seven 
rears  tilJ  he  »        '  '  '        '     ' 


a  eighteen  inches  lii^h,  and  r.ontiauf d  in  all  the  nr 
eiutiieiice  oi  mii  etlraurilinary  elt-valioii  till  the  a^e  of  thirty,  whi 
be  tluit  up  to  the  c(iinparati«elv  giKaiitic  stature  »f  tlirec  feet 

■.-..1 ti_  u:.  1-.: :..  — ,    ti„...;„ ,,.  »«._:„    ii.- :.. 


nary  eU'va 

,        i*elvgiip 

By  his  fair  mistress,  Henrietta  Mann,  this  pmgressivc  ii 

lunt  have  been  watched  with  unmixetl  vevalioni  while  Jef- 

ladf  wii  perhaps  divided  between  hid-lurc  of  conaequeace 


hnself  wtt  perhaps  dii 
briill>kf.Drriclicule.b 


n  hiii  desire  of  e«caniBg  the  jests 
Mults  nf  the  courtiers  and  attendants,  and  hiii  tear  uf  losina; 
nqubttes  ami  privileges  of  Dwarf  to  the  Queen.  He  stopped, 
mnrvrer,  far  below  (he  hei^it  where  wonder  ends  and  insignifi- 
cance  b^ns,  revelleil  in  funner  favour,  and  fretted  under  former 
Aeufli.  Hia  intruduclloit  to  her  Majeatv  was  curiously  mana^d. 
tie  waa  «er»cd  up  in  a  cold  pie  nt  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Uuke  of  Buckingliam  to  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  soon  after  their 
marriage,  and  presented  lo  Henrietta  Maria  by  the  Uucliess,  his 
tener  mistress.  Royal  favour  and  caresses  gave  Ittm  hi^i  notions 
mpftrlance,  and  thus,  increasins  the  natural  uaspishness 
d^Cpoaition,  rendered  him  littJe  able  to  bear  with  patience 
k{*itable  conaequeoces  uf  his  pigmy  Htature ;  and  he  was  unce 
mked  by  a  voung  geolleman  named  Crofts,  tlial  he  iinmedi- 
•bt  him  a  ciiallenge.  His  anta^nlst,  in  contemptuous  wan- 
t»nnc4s,  came  to  the  appointment  armed  with  a  squirt,  which  so  an- 
t^cred  the  Lilliputian  that  a  duel  absolutely  ensued.  It  has  been 
uid,  in  defence  of  tiial  honourable  system  of  dclibei-ale  murder 
calird  duelling,  that  it  is  the  only  security  men  of  inferior  stature 
pM«eas  from  the  insolence  of  brutal  slrengtli ;  and  that  it  may  fully 
answer  this  purpose  was  fatally  proved  by  the  event  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  contest.  The  parties  met  on  horseback,  &nd  armed  with 
iiiatota,  in  order  to  etiualize,  as  much  as  possible,  Uicir  advantages, 
nw  Uwarf  fired,  and  Mr.  Crofts  fell  dead  at  his  feeL  NorwasUtis 
lh«iMily  important  adventure  of  Jeftery's  life.  Me  was  once  taken 
ptiinner  by  the  Uuitkirkei-N  on  his  return  from  France,  wbilher  he 
liad  been  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  Uie  Queen  ;  and  again,  on  another 
occa*i<Hi,  he  became  the  captive  of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed 
)ii«  mtviresi  when  she  took  refuge  in  France,  and  returned  with  her 
at  the  Restoration;  and  nt  length,  in  I6ti'2,  being  suspected  of  a 
i-DQceru  in  tlie  Popikh  plot,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse,  West- 
tniBstcr.  where  he  dieii  soon  afterwards,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
Cuvnt  Buruwlaski,  botli  from  hia  own  memoirs,  and  from  conimon 
r«aorl,  appears  in  a  much  more  advantageous  light  tlian  hi«  Eng- 
ti«li  rival ;  and,  white  we  doubt  the  superiority  oThis  intellect,  we 
readily  cndllall  that  haa  been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposi- 
tioD,  oY  liii  gratitude,  his  vivacity,  and  we  can  ourselves  speak  to 
ibegeuilenunly,  the  courtly  polish  of  his  manners. 

He  was  bom  in  Polish  U'ussia,  Uie  bon  of  a  gentleman  of  resper- 
UbUity,  who,  dviiig  early  in  life,  left  hiK  widow  and  family  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  The  Count's  parents  were  both  of  middle 
liei|[ht.  and  liad  six  children  nl  ternutcly  Ull  aud  short,  throe  shooting 
inio  manly  propoitions,  while  tlie  rest  kept  each  other  in  rounle- 
unce  09  Uw»ns.  One  ot  the  Count's  brothers,  six  feet  four  in 
hrij^bt.  was  of  m  very  delicate  cunstitfition,  while  Uie  little  gentle- 
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man  himself,  born  at  the  almost  invisible  size  of  eight  inches,  and 
taking  thirty  years  to  accomplish  his  ultimate  elevation  of  three 
feet  Uiree,  ana  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  only  three  inches  taller, 
enjoyed  robust  health,  and  in  infancy  gave  their  mother  no  greater 
trouble  than,  one  may  suppose,  must  always  be  occasioned  by  chil- 
dren of  the  Tom  Thumb  species,  who  may  be  drowned  in  a  basin 
of  milk,  trodden  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  rum- 
pled pocket-handkerchief,  lost  in  a  bed  of  spinage.and  carried  away 
in  a  lady's  reticule.  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  dwarfs  are, 
in  general,  superior  to  siants,  both  in  health  and  long|evity,  which 
appears  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's  having  exceeded 
the  present  race  of  men  in  stature,  as  in  as;e.  Surely,  as  man  ap- 
proached nearer  to  those  dimensions  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
energy  and  freshness  of  recent  creation,  his  physical  powers  would 
be  more  likely  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate,  and  his  life  to  approx- 
imate more  closely  to  antediluvian  length. 

The  Count  was  taken  from  his  mother  by  her  friend,  the  Staros- 
tin  de  Caorlix,  and,  on  that  lady's  second  marriage,  passed  into  the 
favour  of  the  Countess  Humiecka,  of  distinguished  family,  rank, 
and  beauty.  With  her  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  his  size  every  where  procuring  him  much  attention  and 
many  privile^s.  Even  the  jealousy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  found  no 
food  fur  suspicion  in  his  diminutive  person,  and  Joujou  (as  the  Count 
was  then  called)  was  admitted  into  the  innermost  apartments  of  a  se- 
raglio. He  was  clasped  in  the  arms,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  placed  on  his  tinj  finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  then  only  six  years  old.  At 
Luneville  he  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular 
King  of  Poland,  at  whose  court  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  fra- 
ternity, in  the  person  of  the  renowned  Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  monarch. 
Joujou,  however,  on  bein^  measured  with  his  rival,  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  finding  himself  three  inches  the  superior  in  little- 
ness, but  in  mental  stature  he  far  surpassed  Bebe,  whose  under- 
standing was  little  beyond  the  intelligence  of  a  well-taught  pointer. 
At  Paris  Joujou  was  most  kindly  received.  M.  Bouret,the  farmer- 
general,  gave  him  an  entertainment,  at  which  all  the  plates,  knives, 
forks,  &c.  were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  guest,  and  the  eata- 
bles were  ortolans,  beccaficos,  and  other  dainties  of  Lilliputian  di- 
mensions. It  was  this  Bouret  who,  having  invited  some  person  of 
distinction  to  dine  with  him  early  in  the  spring,  treated  nim  with 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart.  The  following  year,  at  the  same  season, 
the  visiter  received  a  second  invitation,  and  begged  M.  Bouret  not 
to  purchase  peas  again  at  this  exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a 
very  good  dinner  without  them.  His  host  bowed  in  acciuiescence, 
and  the  first  thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M.  Bouret's  grounds, 
was  a  red  cow  feasting  on  a  pailful  of  the  dainty  vegetables  he  had 
refused. 

From  Paris  the  Countess  Humiecka  repaired  to  Holland,  while 
Joujou  ^^sequitur-'-^ttonpassibus  aquis,^*  and  from  thence  to  Warsaw, 
the  capital  of  their  native  country.  Here  the  Count  Boruwlaski,  by  his 
own  confession,  became  a  little  irregular  in  his  habits,  frequented 
the  theatre,  and  was  guilty  of  a  few  indiscretions.  A  little  good 
advice  and  reflection,  ooweter,  speedily  stopped  him  in  his  career 
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of  diuipattan,  and  he  r«^i»eil  the  f4votir  of  tlie  Countes;,  who 

khuttly  afterwards  discuuViiged  Suni^Uus  II.  fnim  beMtmiogaii 

i-s(jie  ii[n,ii  licr  pnneet.     How  cnniplefelj  does  such  candtict  ex- 

;  ■!  inie,  ilie  mulives  which  induced  her  ladyship  to  lake 

'  ''I'  patronage!  hnw  does  it  transmuti!  f^old  into  lead, 

<  iKVuUiice  and  cnnifrassion  intu  a  rneun  spirit  uf  sel- 

;  II  lile  love  of  possesitiiiig  what  is  curious,  and  n  con- 

tciripiihlf  Ji'-ire  of  keeping  the  poor  lilfle  Count  ilopendenl  on 

her  and  her  alune !     ^Ve  njust  do  liim  the  Juialice  to  say,  that  he 

avoids  all  harsh  language  with  respect  hi  his  early  beucfac tress, 

and  speaks  of  her  behaviour  to  him  in  more  moilerate  tcruH  llian, 

frnni  bi*  own  aecutnit,  it  dencrved.     Among  other  iuadvertent  or 

(lutpicd  vmiseions,  he  has  neglected  to  state  the  year  in  which  hi- 

n»  bnm  t  and  from  the  memoirs  hefore  ud  we  are  unable  to  dis- 

corar  his  age  at  any  one  period  of  his  adventures.  Wb  rparn,  how- 

«»«■,  from  another  source,  that  it  was  at  the  mature  ase  uf  furty- 

iibe  when  the  calm  tenor  of  his  days  was  first  disturbed  by  the  aii- 

tcioi"!!  iif  li)ve  into  his  hitherto  peaceful  bosom.   The  object  of  his 

in  u  young  lady,  named  Isatina,  residing  in  the  Count- 

-  family,  but  in  what  capacity  we  are  not  informed, 

lire,  expressive  countenance,  amiable  temper,  and 

.    .  \  ivacity.    The  Count  says,  with  a  happy  but  amusing 

'    tit.iiv,  ■-  I  li;i<l  made  an  impression  on  the  tender  heart  of  Isalina; 

and,  indeed,  Aoic  c()uf{^  //ntf,  my  love  being  guided  by  sincerity. 

and  her  want  uf  fortune  proving  my  disinterestedness  r  '  We  coo- 

not  help  KUipecting  that  the  Count  might  have  met  with  ladies, 

wliu,  (hutte;h  equally  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disinterested  af- 

fectinn,  might  have  been  less  ready  to  reward  it  with  the  gift  t> I' 

their  hands. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth;*'  and,  notwitli- 
standing  the  lad^^s  kindness,  obstacles  interfered  to  retard  poor 
Juujou'k  felicity.  The  CoUntess  disapproved  his  attachment,  hu 
Dialled  Isalina  from  her  house,  and  confined  the  tiny  lover  to  Ins 
oi»T>  room  for  a  fortnight.     With  the  art,  the  bribery,  or  the  elo- 

Saence  of  lovers  •■  of  a  larger  growth,"  the  Count  contrived  to  gain 
le  ier«anl  who  was  set  to  guard  him.  and  to  esiublish  a  corres- 
pondcBfc  with  his  dear  Ualina.  Two  uf  his  love-letters  are  given. 
aa  speeiniena  of  Lilliputian  courtship.  At  length  the  Countess 
•ent  a  messenger  to  her  little  pi'isun<T  n*ilh  offers  of  nmity,  on  con- 
didoB  of  hiB  resigning  Isalina,  but  threatening  the  immcdintt?  loss 
of  Iter  protection  if  he  persisted  in  his  attachment.  A  lover  mx  feet 
high  could  not  have  abandoned  more  mi^nnnimously  fortune  and 
favuar  for  poverty  and  lovo.  lie  left  the  Oountc^s  Humiecka's 
tHiaw,  and  Ihrew'himself  at  Isalinn's  feet.  Fortunately,  Prince 
Casimir  hadinlcrested  himself  iu  the  Ow«rf*s  amour,  and  hud  pro 
cured  for  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducn<«  from  his  bmther,  the 
King,  llie  Count  savs,  that  •■  the  Nuncio,  misinformed  by  the 
Counte**,  cndeavourci),  by  some  ridiculous  pretext,  to  prevent  the 
marriage;"  but  loyalty  itself  interfered,  every  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  happy  pair  were  united. 

Th«  Count  observes  a  most  mysterious  silence  on  all  the  subse- 
qnent  ercnia  ul  his  roalrimoniul  life ;  and  il  is  impossible  to  avoid 
•Mpectiag  that  "  they  two  who  with  so  many  thousand  siglis  did 
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buy  each  oihar/'  did  not  live  in  the  harmony  Uiat  might  have  been 
expected,  or  that  the  lovely,  lively  Isalina  disappointed  the  fond 
anticipations  of  her  little  husband.  However  this  may  be,  whether 
he  thought  with  tlie  prudent  Italian  proverb,  "  E  meglio  dir  pove- 
retto  me,  che  poveretti  noi,"  or  whether  he  found,  on  experiment, 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  connubial  felicity  describea  by  Boi- 
leau : — 

«  Quelle  joie  en  eftet,  quelle  douceur  extreme ! 

I)e  so  voir  carcsser  d'unc  Epouse  qu'on  aime  : 

De  sVutendre  appeller  *  petit  Coeur,'  ou « mon  Bon,' 

De  voir  autoiir  do  soi  croitre  dans  sa  maison. 

Sous  Itfspaisiblcs  loix  d'une  agr^able  M^rc, 

Des  petit s  Citoycns  dont  on  croit  dtre  Pipe."— 

Certain  it  is  that,  Gnding  his  pension  unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took 
the  advice  of  his  friend,  Prince  Casimir,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the 
different  Courts  of  Europe;  and  that  from  the  5rth  page  of  his 
*<  Memoirs,"  where  he  says,  *'  the  idea  of  seeing  my  beloved  Isa- 
lina in  misery  did  not  permit  me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
possci^sing;  her,"  to  the  383d,  which  concludes  the  volume,  the 
name  of  his  "  beloved  /sa/nia"  is  not  again  mentioned,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  allusion  to  his  matrimonial  ties.  He  evidently  travel- 
led alone ;  and  amidst  all  his  cares  and  comforts,  those  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  remain  unnoticed  :  yet  his  wife  bore  him  seve- 
ral daughters ;  and  we  can  remember  reading  in  some  old  news- 
iiaper,  or  magazine,  an  account  of  the  christening  of  one  of  them, 
born,  we  suppose,  in  this  country,  to  whom  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction acted  as  sponsors. 

To  return  to  the  Count's  travels.  Provided,  by  order  of  the 
King,  with  a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  appears  in 
tiie  pantomime  of  Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceedecl  to  Vien- 
na, where  he  eave  a  concert.  Disappointed  by  its  indifterent  success, 
he  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  hopes  towards  the  most  uncivi- 
lized countries;  and  considering  that  he  declares  his  travels  had 
profit,  not  amusement  or  information  for  their  object,  we  cannot 
but  feel  astonished  at  the  route  he  chose  to  select.  He  visited 
Hungarv,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Astracan,  Finland,  Lapland,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  His  friends  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  visiting 
file  latter  place,  and  foretold  that  a  concert  would  not  thrive  on 
so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  Count  was  obstinate,  and  confesses 
that  he  afterwards  repented  liis  pertinacity.  He  appears  to  have 
been  once  in  some  danger  from  the  impetuous  curiosity  of  the  na- 
tives, who  Burruunclcd  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on 
his  coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  he  obeyed,  and  tlie  savages  de- 
voutly *'  thanked  the  Sun  for  showing  them  such  a  man ;"  which 
"flatttrinff  compliment, ^^  as  the  Count  fortunately  considered  it, 
induced  him  to  play  them  a  tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering 
auditors  returned  this  civility  by  tiie  gift  of  some  sables.  The 
rambling  Lilliputian  next  visited  Tobolsk  and  Kamschatka,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits,  occasionally  procuring  a  lu- 
crative concert  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses.  On  his  return 
towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Catherineburg,  where  the  Director 
of  the  Siberian  mines  resided,  who  paid  the  Count  considerable  at- 
tention.   This  director  must  have  been  a  wonderful  man,  not  only 
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a  profound  observer  of  events  himself,  but  the  cause  of  profound  ob- 
servation in  others  ;  for  a  short  conversation  with  him  on  politics 
led  Count  Boruwlaski  to  believe,  '*  that  there  is  a  large  apple-dump- 
ling made,  and  now  boiling  in  the  pot,  for  certain  princes,  which 
must  in  due  time  be  ready  for  their  dinner."     Here,  too,  he  retro- 
grades in  his  narration,  to  give  an  account  of  a  pursuit  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  in  which  he  had  been  at  some  former  period  en  - 
saged.     Unsuccessful  himself  in  this  old-fashioned  search,  he  is 
Kind  enough  to  describe  the  method  he  adopted,  which  sounds  too 
'  much  Wkesibberish  to  be  intelligible  to  any  but  the  disciples  of 
Geber.    The  Count  gives  us  another  digression,  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  the  '*  Henriade"  in  a  gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour us  with  an  account  of  his  introduction  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  whom 
he  had  formerly  met  at  Madame  Pompadour's.  The  first  sight  of  the 
philosopher  produced  a  most  unusual  effect  on  his  little  admirer-— 
it  completely  silenced  him.     When  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
he  made  a  speech  in  explanation  of  his  taciturnity  and  in  praise  of 
Voltaire ;  on  hearing  which,  **  the  eyes  of  that  respectable  old  phi- 
losopher filled  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  delisht,"  which  he 
manifested  by  snatching  up  the  pigmy  panegyrist  in  his  arms. 
Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  returned  to  ■  Germany,  visited 
'    Munich  and  other  cities,  and  at  Triersdorfi*  was  persuaded  by  the 
Margrave  and  Margravine  of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land.   Through  this  and  the  sister  countries  he  made  expeditions 
for  many  years,  sometimes  giving  concerts,  and  sometimes,  wk 
believe/exnibiting  himself  in  a  less  equivocal  manner.    At  length, 
jnst  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  America,  he  received 
from  some  kind  and  generous  friends  a  sum  sufTirient  to  secure 
to  him  a  moderate  independence.    His  delight  at  thus  terminating 
wanderings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his  years,  his  new  and 
bappy  sensations  of  ease  and  security,  his  sincere  and  lively  grati- 
tnde,  are  simply  but  strongly  expressed  ;  he  settled  himself  at  Dur- 
ham near  some  of  his  friends,  and  there  he  still  resides,  waiting  his 
summons  to  that  state  where  every  outward  distinction  will  cease, 
where  those  who  were  here  ''  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion,  cheat- 
ed of  stature  by  dissembling  Nature,"  will  as  amply  nil  the  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if  they  had  been  Earth's  fierce 
issue,  the  **  immania  Monstra  Gigantes.''  W.  E. 


EPIGRAM. 

"  I  AM  not  clianffcd,  yet  Henry  flics'* — 
**  Not  changed  P---Oh  sacUy  changed  thou  art ' 

When  Flavia  prompted  Henri's  sigtis. 
Her  virtue  form'd  her  fairest  pari. 

**  Then,  Flavia,  cease  this  idle  rant. 
One  solemn  trutti  let  Reason  speak — 

When  woman  has  no  more  to  grant. 
Her  lover  has  no  more  to  seek.*' 
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ALFIERi's   FlTilPPO    APTD   SCHILLRR's   DON  CARLOS. 

The  circumstances  of  Don  Carlos'  death  arc  inTolved  in  doubt 
and  mystery.  The  truth  could  not  be  expected  from  the  Spanish 
historians  of  the  time,  even  if  they  had  known  it ;  and  the  motives 
that  occasioned  the  many  accusations  against  Philip  IL  from  other 
quarters  are  too  apparent,  not  to  inculcate  caution  in  deciding  on 
such  testimony.  Marianna,  who  is,  however,  a  bad  authority  where 
Philip  is  the  accused,  says  that  "  foreigners  relate  many  idle  and 
absurd  tales  on  this  subject,  which  must  be  considered  as  wild  in- 
ventions." The  most  generally  received  of  these  tales  is  that  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Spain  to  the  King's  suspicions 
of  his  persevering  attachment  to  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  before  she  was  married  to  King  Philip. 
This  incident,  possessing  the  highest  dramatic  interest,  but  requir- 
ing the  nicest  skill  in  managing  it,  has  been  chosen  by  the  two 
greatest  dramatists  of  the  last  half  century  as  the  groundwork  of 
ueir  respective  plays  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  produce  two  writers  of  merit  more  opposite 
than  Alfieri  and  Schiller.  One  is  a  dramatist  of  the  old,  the  other, 
of  the  new  school ;  one  is  disdainful  of  imagery,  and  concise  even 
to  abruptness  of  expression ;  the  other  florid,  diffuse,  and  eloquent. 
Their  pieces,  therefore,  thoudi  constructed  on  the  same  plot,  are 
as  widely  diflferent  as  the  eenius  of  the  authors. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  say  much  of  the  first  of  these 
pieces.  It  has  been  minutely  analysed  by  a  very  eminent  critic, 
whose  criticism  consequently  must  be  often  repeated  in  expatiating 
upon  its  beauties.  In  tlie  character  of  Philip,  Allien  has  vented, 
that  which  he  enumerates  among  his  dramatic  qualifications,  his 
"  profonda  ferocissima  rabbia  ed  aborrimento  contra  ogni  quiUsi- 
voglia  tirannideJ'^  He  has  painted  him  a  monster,  and  perhaps  he 
was  so  ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  him  as  indifferent  to 
his  wife's  affection. 


-T  never  prized 


Thy  love  ;  but  such  inviolable  duty 
Tliou  shouldst  have  felt  towards  tliy  lord  and  kin^, 
As  should  have  made  tlicc  e'en  at  a  frail  thoug-ht 
Shudder  with  horror.* 

Schiller,  whose  profound  historical  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  has  not  judged  it  requisite  to 
deprive  this  character  of  all  sympatliy.  His  admiration  of  the  gene- 
rous sentiments  of  Oe  Posa  ser\'es  to  display  more  forcibly  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education,  when  he  can  continue  to  act  in  opposition 
to  those  sentiments ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Queen  becomes  still 
more  interesting,  when  in  contending  against  the  ill-fated  passion, 
which  it  was  once  not  criminal  to  listen  to,  she  hears  from  her  hus- 
band such  sentiments  as  these  : 

They  style  me  richest  in  the  Christian  worid ; 
The  sun  doth  never  set  in  my  domains. 
Yet  those  domains  anotlier  hath  possess'd. 


*  The  extracts  from  Alfieri  are  (^vcn  in  the  woxds  of  BIr.  Lloyd's  translation. 
the  excellence  of  which  renders  a  new  version  unnecessarjr. 
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And  nuuiy  tnoit-  sill  aSler  mc  pouess  iliem. 
lllen  MvHl*  MB  Btrti.     All  (Iml  the  King  cui  claim 
R«luiig«  U>  Pato :— Blizlbclb  to  Philip. 
There  in  the  pwt,  wtwK  1  indeed  tni  morut. 

'ITm;  next  difference  observable  between  Alfieri  and  Schiller  is 
in  (be  cha.rncl«-  uf  the  Queen.  AJtieri  Ukes  care  to  inform  his 
audience,  in  the  first  line,  that  her  marriage  with  the  father  hai  not 
taught  Iter  tii  forget  the  sun.  "  Love,  apprehension,  an'l  flagitious 
liofK  her  breast  invade."  She  invokes  tncir  absence,  but  promotes 
lluur  stay.  In  tliis  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Schiller  has  great); 
Uie  atlvaiitagt!.  His  Klixabetli  is  the  redeeming  angel  of  his  piece; 
«ti«  mainlains  the  etiuipoi:se,  threatened  to  be  sliaxen  on  the  one 
baud  by  the  savage  barbarity  of  Philip,  and,  on  the  other,  by  tbc 
unnily  oassiunfl  of  Carlotn ;  her  calm  sense  of  propriety,  tempering 
her  unuappy  attachment,  her  inelancholv  remembrance  of  past 
liupes.  joined  to  lier  steady  performance  of  present  duties,  awaken 
uiLr  ailiuiration  whilat  tliey  excite  our  pity.  Had  it  been  otherwiae, 
Schiller's  play  must  have  been  a  tragedy  of  incest,  for  he  has  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  the  story  in  portraying  the  impetuous  and 
rrheltiuus  temper  of  Carlos,  than  AIReri,who  has  made  him  a  more 
»bi-dirnt  son  limn  he  has  authority  for.  With  these  feelings,  then, 
00  llie  part  uf  Isobelln.  the  lovers  meet  at  the  commencement  of 
the  pifce,  and  tlic  Queen's  demeanour  is  more  indicative  of  melt- 
ing tenderness  than  steady  virtue.  Alfieri's  strict  observance  of 
t)te  unit^  of  action,  leading  him  to  make  the  single  incident,  on 
wliich  his  plot  is  fiMinded,  predominant,  nothing  occurs,  from  the 
fint  scrnc  to  the  last,  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  When 
wr.  are  introduced  to  Philip,  it  is  ouly  to  observe  the  development 
of  liii  suspicions;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  communt- 
•  alMl  lu  his  minister,  tried  and  finally  confirmed,  is  an  evidence  of 
rkill  llul  h«s  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  It  has  been  correctly 
ob*erred,  that  he  has  a  confidant,  to  whom  he  however  comrouiu- 
lafea  nothing,  allowing  him  only  to  derive  the  benefit  of  his  own 
conclusions.  Behold  the  confidence  which  such  a  king  bestows  on 
•neb  a  minister. 

PhiSp      Wtwl,  ubavt;  all  tiling  thit  tliiii  n-orld  ciui 
Dwit  ihim  hold  deu  > 
Caw.    1%  EtToiir. 
W.  Itj'  «lla(  fnculls 

Dost  hope  to  keep  it } 

0*m.  By  the  incniu  thai  giuii'd  ii 

ilbMiiviice  and  lilencc. 

Fhi.  lluni  art  call'd 

Tliis  Jay  lo  pmctiic  l>otli. 
Uofn«z  is  then  stationed  as  a  silent  spy,  whilst  Philip  tnrtnres  hii 
oohippy  X'ile  with  artful  intern >galones,  tending  to  induce  her  to 
helicvc  that  he  is  acquainted  with  her  secret,  then  again  branching 
off  to  some  other  subject,  and  thus  exposing  her  agitated  mind  to 
the  cold  and  steady  gaz.e  of  his  vile  associate.  A  speech  or  two 
will  serve  to  display  Alfieri's  e3ftraordinsry  skill  in  this  part  of  his 
performance. 

i>JU.     But  Irit  tne  alio,  ere  the  fact  I  atalr. 
And  toll  nitliiral  mcrve,  doM  love,  or  hole 
Cario^  lay  mm  I 
Vok.  tn.  No.  I.— 1B.''J.  It 
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Isa.    My  Lord  ? 

Phi.    I  understand  thee. 
If  thou  didst  yield  to  thy  first  impulses, 
And  not  obey  the  stem  behests  of  duty, 
Thou  wouldst  behold  him  ....  as  a  step  dame. 

Isa.    No : 
Thou  art  deceived  ....  The  Prince  .... 

Pfd.  Is  dear  to  thcc. 

Yet  hast  thou  so  much  of  true  honour  left. 
That  beings  Philip's  wife,  that  Philip's  son 
Thou  lov'st  wi^  ....  love  maternal. 

Carlos  is  then  introduced,  and  the  same  artful  form  of  speech  is 
continued,  whilst  thus  confronted,  their  mutual  glances  are  watch- 
ed, and  the  countenance  of  each  is  searched  for  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  other.  When  they  are  both  dismissed,  Philip  thus  im- 
pressively, but  with  the  same  cautious  spirit  of  reserve,  seeks  from 
the  minister  a  confirmation  of  his  own  suspicions. 

PhiUp,  Hcaid'st  thou  ? 
Gam.      I  heard. 
Phi,       Saw'stthou? 
Gom.     I  saw. 
PId,      Oh,  rajg^ ! 
Then  the  suspicion  .... 
Gom.     Now  is  certainty. 
Phi.      And  Philip  yet  is  unrcvenged  ? 
Gom.     Reflect. 
Phi.      I  have  reflected.    Follow  then  my  footsteps. 

We  feel  convinced  that  if  this  were  sustained  by  excellent  act> 
ing,  no  dramatic  representation  could  possibly  be  more  effective  on 
the  stage. 

Alfieri  sustains  an  undivided  and  almost  breathless  interest  for 
the  fate  of  his  lovers  to  the  final  scene.  The  monkish  dress  and 
disguise  as  the  apparition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  an  expedient  to 
force  a  denouement  which  is  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and 
more  suitable  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  melo-drama  than  of  a  tragedy. 
<<  II  Filippo'*  is  a  web  of  calamity  which  is  wound  up  by  regular 
approaches.  It  is  natural  that  Isabella  should  be  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  Carlos's  arrest  ^»it  is  natural  that  she  should  believe  the 
specious  tale  of  the  means  provided  for  his  escape,  and  eagerly 
accept  the  proffered  aid  to  procure  her  last  and  secret  interview 
with  him  in  the  prison : — it  is  natural  that  Carlos,  whose  feeling 
are  then  more  calm,  should  perceive,  on  the  instant,  that  that  aid 
is  the  successful  accomplishment  of  long-attempted  treachery.  He 
sees  that  she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation. He  asks  but  the  name  of  the  agent.  She  answers — 
uomez.  It  is  sufficient  Philip,  the  dagger,  and  the  cup,  are  an- 
ticipated before  they  appear. 

In  the  opening  of  his  plot,  Schiller  displays  very  considerable 
skill.  Carlos,  like  Hamlet,  is  accosted  by  a  spy,  sent  by  the  king  to 
entrap  his  secret.  He  perceives  the  treachery,  and  evades  the  in- 
quiries. But  he  shrinks  from  the  impression  that  all  around  arc  his 
foes.  He  has  none  to  listen  to  his  grief,  and  to  solve  his  doubts.  He 
is  in  despair,  when,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  companion  of  \A& 
boyhood,  the  sworn  friend  of  his  youth,  returns  after  along  absence. 
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Carlos  falls  on  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  friendship. 
He  confesses  hi9  own  desolate  condition— he  implores  De  Posa  not 
to  desert  him. 

—  I  have  no  friend — no  friend. 
On  this  wide  spacious  earth,  I  have  no  friend. 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  father  sways, 
Far  as  the  Spanish  flag^  triumphant  waves. 
There  is  no  spot,  none — none,  where  I  may  weep« 
Where  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart  relief. 
Save  this  alone.    Oh  I  conjure  you  then. 
By  all  we  both  hercaflcr  hope  in  Heaven, 
Chase  me  not,  Roderick,  from  tlus  resting-place. 

Even  after  this  solemn  appeal,  Carlos  hesitates  at  imparting  his 
dan^rous  confidence.  He  makes  a  second  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  his  friend.  He  reminds  him  of  their  jouthiUl  days ;  he  calls  to 
his  recollection  how  long  his  tardj  affection  was  withheld,  until 
Carlos  purchased  it  by  a  generous  act  of  self-devotion.  He  repeats 
the  vow  then  made  to  discharge  the  debt  of  friendship ;  he  claims 
the  fulfilment  of  that  vow,  and  unburdens  his  whole  soul. 

Marqtdt,     {holding  forth  hit  hatun 
I  will,  my  Carlos.    The  boar's  grateful  vow 
Hie  man  now  ratifies.    I  will  fulfil  it. 
Even  now,  perchance,  the  moment  has  arrived. 

Carlos.    Now,  now  -.-^-Oh  linger  not !    It  has  arrived. 
This  istlie  time  when  thou  must  keep  thy  vow. 
I  need  thy  love.    A  secret  fuil  of  horror 
Bums  in  my  breast    It  shall,  it  shall  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  cheek  will  I  my  sentence  read. 
Hear— %row  transfixed — but  answer  not  a  word : — 
I  love  my  mother. 

Marqtdt,    AU-powerfiil  God ! 

Carloo.    Nay,  I  will  not  be  spared.    Speak  freely  outv 
Say  that  this  vast  circumference  of  earth 
Holds  not  a  wretch  like  Carlos. — Speak;  I  chai|^  thee. 
All  that  thou  hast  to  say,  I  guess  ahready. 
The  son  doth  love  the  mother — ^human  laws^ 
Nature's  pure  ordinance,  and  the  church's  precepts, 
Forbid  alike  the  passion.    My  pretensionB 
Invade  most  fearnill  v  my  fathers  rights. 
I  feel  it,  yet  love  still.    I  tread  a  path 
Wluch  has  no  end  save  madness  or  the  scaffold. 
I  love  without  a  hope-— I  love  with  cniilt — 
With  aO  death's  anguish  and  with  all  life's  dangei^- 
All  this  I  know,  yet  still  pernst  to  love. 

Shocked  at  such  an  avowal,  and  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  avest 
the  wo  which  .he  sees  impending,  De  Posa  consents,  under  the 
Prince's  solemn  promise  to  undertake  nothing  without  his  concur* 
rence,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  for  him  with  the  Queen. 
Throughout  this  scene,  and  the  two  following,  Schiller  seems  to 
feel  the  delicate  ground  he  is  treading  on,  and  nothing  is  communi- 
cated without  due  preparation.  The  Marquis,  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience with  the  Queen  to  deliver  letters,  speaks  only  in  parables. 
The  tale  which  he  asserts  to  have  learnt  on  his  return  from  Naplem 
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affects  all  his  auditors ;  but  to  one  ear  it  conveys  the  full  imprcs- 
sion  of  its  meaning.  As  we  are  probably  indebted  to  that  tale  for 
the  hint  of  a  very  beautiful  prouuction  in  our  own  language,  it  is 
here  translated. 

ManptU.    Two  noble  hotues  in  Minndola, 
WeaiT  of  ancient  ri^-aliy  and  hate. 
Which,  since  the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  GhibcUines, 
Had  pass'd  from  age  to  age,  anci  sire  to  son. 
Resolved  by  wedlock's  gentle  bands  to  frame 
A  mutual  covenant  of  eternal  peace. 
The  powerful  Pietro's  sister's  son,  Fernando, 
And  fair  Mladlda,  high  Colonna's  daughter. 
Were  chosen  as  the  links  of  this  alliance. 
Never  had  Nature  for  each  other  form'd 
Hearts  so  deligfatfrilly  accordant,  never 
Had  choice  so  nappy  claim'd  the  world's  appro\-al. 
His  lovely  bride  Fernando  had  adored 
In  imasetl  beauty  only.    Oh  how  he  trembled 
To  find  confirm'd  wluit  his  most  ardent  hopes 
Could  scarcely  credit  on  the  picture's  warrant 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  bound  his  stay, 
Fernando  linger'd  tiU  the  Joyous  moment 
Which  would  transport  hmi  to  Ifiatilda's  feet. 
To  falter  forth  the  homage  of  his  love. 

{The  Queen  Uateru  with  incretued  attention.     The  Marqm.\      % 
after  a  Mhert  pauae,  centinuet  the  ttoty,  addrening  his  di*- 
ceune,  09  far  aM  the  presence  nfthe  Queen  wiUpermity  to  the 
Princess  EboU, 

Meanwhile  the  hand  of  death  struck  Pietro's  consort. 

And  left  him  free  to  seek  a  new  alliance. 

With  boy-like  ardour  to  the  voice  of  fame. 

That  in  we  rumour  of  Maltilda's  beauty 

Was  loudly  eloquent,  the  old  man  Usten'd. 

He  corae8--he  sees--he  loves !  The  new  emotion 

Stifles  the  earlier,  softer  voice  of  nature ; 

The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  plighted  bride. 

And  consecrates  the  rape  upon  the  altar. 

Queeti.    How  did  Fernando  act  ? 

Mar^vU*  On  wings  of  love 

'WhoUy  unconscious  of  the  fearful  change, 
Th'  enthusiast  hastens  to  Mirandola. 
At  midni^t  did  his  rapid  courser  stop 
Before  the  gate.    A  bacchanalian  roar. 
With  sounds  of  music,  dancing,  struck  his  car. 
Proceeding  from  th'  illuminated  palace. 
He  totters  up  the  steps,  and  slowly  enters, 
An  unknown  guest,  within  the  wide  saloon. 
There,  by  the  revellen'  nmsy  band  surrounded. 
Sat  Pietxt>— with  an  angel  by  his  side. 
An  angel,  whom  Fenumdo  recognised. 
Who  ne'er  to  him  in  dreams  had  scem'd  so  lovely : 
A  angle  glance  shows  him  what  once  was  hia-* 
Shows  him  what  now  he  has  for  ever  lost 

Princms  EhoU,    Unfortunate  Fernando ! 

Queen.  Said  you  not 

Fernando  was  your  friend .' 
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•Harquit.    I  have  none  dearer. 

Princess  E^li,    Go  on  then  with  the  story,  Chevalier. 

Margtdt.    'Us  veiy  sad,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
Does  but  renew  my  pain.    Permit  me  here 
To  stop.     (^  general  silence,) 

or  the  scene  between  the  Queen  and  Don  Carlos,  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  these  limits  to  give  a  translation.  But  the  few  extracts  which 
follow  displays  in  some  measure,  the  wild,  impetuous  passion  of 
Carlos,  and  the  dignified,  virtuous,  yet  tender  aflfection  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  calm  self-possession,  her  patient  attempts  to  turn  the  frenzied 
mind  of  the  ill-fated  youth  to  objects  of  nobler  emulation,  and  her 
whole  admirable  demeanour  in  this  and  every  other  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed,  may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Schiller 
in  the  delineation  of  female  excellence,  in  which  he  far  surpasses 
the  great  poet  whose  name  is  associated  with  his  in  these  pages. 

Carlos.  O  Heaven !  O  Heaven !  I  go. 

I  will  consent  to  leave  you.    Must  I  not. 
When  you  require  my  absence  ?    Mother !  Mother ' 
How  terribly  you  sport  with  me  !    A  gUuice, 
A  half  regara,. your  lips'  least,  lightest  murmur 
Can  summon  me  to  live,  or  bid  me  perish : 
Declare  then  what  you  wish,  it  shall  be  done. 
What  can  exist  beneath  yon  burning  sun. 
Which  Carlos  would  refuse  to  sacrifice 
When  you  require  it  ? 

^tueen.    Depart ! 

Carlos.    O  Heaven ! 

Qii«en.    The  sole  request  which  I  with  tears  pronounce, 
Which  1  implore,  is — leave  me— ere  my  suite. 
Ere  mv  attendant-gaolers  find  us  here 
Togetner,  and  the  mighty  news  convey 
Officious  to  your  father's  ear. 

Carlos.  My  fate, 

Be  it  or  life  or  death,  I  will  await. 
What  ?  Have  I  anxiously  tum'd  all  my  hopes 
To  this  one  single,  solitarv  moment, 
Which  now  presents  itself,  without  a  witness. 
That  foolish  fears  should  deaden  its  enjoyment  f 
No,  Queen,  the  world  may  chanee  an  hundred  times, 
A  thousand  times  may  see  its  poles  revolve. 
Ere  Fortune  grant  again  this  happy  moment. 

f^ueen.    Never  again  such  moments  shaU  she  g^rant. 
Unhappy  man  !  What  would  you  then  of  me  ? 

Carlos.     O  Queen,  that  I  ha^'e  striven  with  my  passion. 
Striven  as  mortal  never  strove  before, 
Giod  is  my  witness — Queen !  1  strove  in  vain. 
Gone  is  my  heroism.    1  confess  me  vanquish'd. 

Queen.    No  more  of  this — ^for  my  peace'  sake — ^no  more. 

Carlos.    You  were  my  own — in  sight  of  all  the  world ; 
To  roe  by  two  great  thrones  you  were  betrothed ; 
To  me  bv  Heaven  and  Nature  both  adjudged ; 
And  Phiflp-  -  Philip — lie  has  stolen  you  from  me. 

Queen.    He  is  yotir  father. — 

Carlos.     He  is  too  your  husband— 

Queen.    Who  gives  the  richest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
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To  you  for  an  inheritance. 

Carlos,  And  you 

He  fpves  me  for  a  mother. 

Queeru  Gracious  Heaven  *. 

You  rave! 

CarloM.    Knows  he  indeed  how  rich  he  ia  P 
Has  he  a  heart  that  can  appreciate  thine  ? 
I  will  not  murmur — no,  1  will  forget 
How  happy,  past  expression,  I  had  been 
With  thee-^f  Philip  be  but  happy. 
He  is  not  happy.    That  is  Heirs  worst  torture. 
He  is  noi  happy,  and  will  never  be  so. 
You  took  a  blessed  paradise  from  me 
To  blast  its  richness  in  King  Philip's  anni. 

Queen.    Horrible  thought ! 

Carloo,  Oh,  I  am  well  awafe 

Who  was  the  framer  of  this  marriage.    Well 
I  know  how  Philip  learn'd  to  love  and  wed. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom  ?  Tell  me,  now. 
Are  you  the  reigning  Queen  ?    Oh  no,  you  are  not. 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  such  as  Alba  murder.' 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  Flanders  bleed  for  fkith  r 
Are  you  then  Philip's  wife  ?    Impossible. 
Never  can  I  believe  it.    For  a  wife 

Has  still  her  husband's  heart— and  who  has  Philip's  i 

•  •  •  •  • 

Queen,    — —  Do  I  then  comprehend  you  ^ 
Vou  still  have  hopes  ?    You  dare  to  entertain  them ; 
To  cherish  hope  where  all,  where  all  is  lost  ? 

Carloo.   -1  know  of  nothing  lost  but  to  the  dead. 

Queen.    For  me,  even  for  your  mother,  cherish  hopes  P 

{She  gazes  on  him  for  some  moments  with  a  look  of  earnest  cotu 
templationf  then  proceeds  in  a  dignified  and  serious  tone,') 
Why  should  you  not  ?    The  ne w^reated  King 
Iday  do  still  more :— inay  cast  into  the  flames 
His  predecessor's  acts; — may  tear  his  statues  down ;— ^ 
Nay — even  more — for  what  is  to  prevent  him  ? 
He  may  lay  bare  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
From  the  Escurial's  dark  and  peaceful  vaults 
Snatch  and  expose  them  to  the  light  of  Heaven, 
To  the  four  wmds  scatter  the  sacred  dust ; 
And  then,  at  last,  he  may^-fit  consummation — 

Carlos.    Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  no  more. 

Queen,    Then  last  of  all— may  marry  with  his  mother! 

M 
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LITTEm  TI. 

George  Culpepper's  ambition  has  been  at  length  gratified.  He 
has  become  acquainted  with  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  Captain  Au- 
gustus Thackeray  and  he  happened  to  go  in  the  same  steam -vessel, 
Uie  Majestic,  to  Margate,  on  a  certain  Saturday ;  they,  moreover, 
returned  together  on  the  Monday  following.  While  sojourning  at 
that  populous  watering-place,  they  dined  in  the  same  coffee-room. 
Mutual  ennui  produced  mutual  acquaintance.  They  discussed  the 
weather  and  the  price  of  mackarel ;  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Pier; 
the  Light-house,  and  the  North  Foreland ;  the  forward  state  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  scarcity  of  fine  women  at  the  last  nieht's  assembly 
at  Howe's.  It  has  even  been  rumoured,  that,  on  their  return  by 
the  Eclipse,  they  danced  upon  deck  with  two  young  ladies  from 
Cranbourne-passage.  This,  however,  they  both  resolutely  deny ; 
and  I  own  that  tiie  rumour  lacks  confirmation.  George,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Savage -gardens,  talked  much  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and 
dropped  a  hint  about  inviting  him  to  dinner.  The  eider  Culpepper 
discountenanced  the  idea.  For  his  part,  he  observed,  he  had  not 
much  opinion  of  the  army.  Whenever  he  walked  up  St.  James's- 
street,  which,  he  thanked  his  stars,  was  only  twice  a  year,  to  re- 
"teive  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Great  Ryder-street,  he  observed  threo 
officers  in  uniform,  arm  in  arm,  lounein^  up  and  down  upon  the 
foot-path,  and  thrusting  the  women  ana  children  either  through  the 
shop-windows,  or  into  the  gutter.  This,  he  continued,  miprht  bo 
good  manners  at  Boodle's,  but  it  would  be  voted  vulgar  at  Tom's 
or  John's.  Nay,  he  had  a  much  weightier  objection  to  a  red  coat. 
A  young  puppy  in  scarlet,  one  ensign  Tibbs,  had  run  up  a  bill  with 
him*  some  ei^teen  years  ago,  of  thirty-six  pounds,  for  slops,  and  the 
devil  a  shilling  of  the  money  had  he  been  able  to  touch  from  that 
time  to  this.  Georee,  Clara,  and  Mamma,  pronounced  this  to  be 
illiberal :  they  had  known  many  officers  who  paid  their  way,  and 
behaved  very  much  like  gentlemen,  and  they  had  no  doubt  that 
Captain  Thackeray  was  one  of  the  number.  "  Well,  well  !*'  ejacu- 
lated the  old  gentfeman,  "  do  as  you  please:  if  any  thing  turns  out 
contrary-ways,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it."  Captain  Thackeray  was 
incited  to  dinner  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a  consultation  took 

Slace  upon  the  subject  of  wine.  George  and  bis  sister  said  that  no 
ecent  people  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  without  two  long-necked 
black  bottles  in  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  charged  with  hock  and 
champaign.  Old  Culpepper  offered  to  produce  the  key  of  his  cel- 
Tar-door,  and  told  his  son  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ilrink  all  the 
hock  and  champaign  it  contained.  "It  may  be  bought,*'  said  the 
:M>n.  "  Then  buy  it,"  said  the  father.  This  did  not  suit;  so  a  bot- 
tle of  gooseberry  and  another  of  perry  were  settled  as  the  substi- 
tates.  Five  precisely  was  the  time  written  upon  the  card.  The 
clock  struck  five — no  Captain;  it  chimed  a  quarter— still  no  Cap- 
tain. Culpepper  senior  now  began  to  wax  fidgety.  He  looked  at 
his  watch-— wondered  uhat  people  could  mean  by  keeping  people 
fasting.    People  should  consider,  that,  though  some  people  have  im» 
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appetite,  other  pMeople  have.'  "  La!  Papa,  don-i  be  ^tfssy»"  was  the 
consolation  administered  by  Clara,  as  the  clock  chimed  half  after 
five*  "  V\\  not  wait  another  moment,"  roared  the  vender  of  slops ; 
and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  his  erasp  to  the  bell-rope,  when 
eleven  raps  in  quick  time  and  seven  m  slow,  proceeding  from  the 
ponderous  street-door  knocker,  announced  the  arrival  or  the  mili- 
tary visiter.  The  tremendous  din  echoed  to  the  most  distant  re- 
cesses of  Crutched  Friars:  Miss  Patterson,  the  neighbouring  old 
mud,  started  from  her  half-sipped  Bohea,  and  craned  ner  long  neck 
through  the  casement,  to  ascertain  the  phenomenon.  Even  old 
Andrew  Dixon  drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  "  spread  hi» 
broad  nostrils  to  the  wind'^  like  the  stas  in  '*  Marmion."  Jack, 
the  foot-boy,  rushed  up  breathless  from  the  kitchen  to  *'  answer  the 
door;"  and  finding  that  the  officer  carried  at  his  lefl  side  a  tre- 
mendous iron-shod  sword,  the  end  of  which  clattered  on  the  floor; 
and  finding  also  that  a  countless  Quantity  of  strap,  buckle,  belt, 
leather,  and  chain,  commonly  called  a  sabre-tash,  nung  down  in- 
termingled with  the  weapon,  obligingly  lent  all  his  strength  to  aid 
the  sufferer,  in  bearing  a  load  under  which  Baron  TrencK  himself 
might  have  fainted ;  and  as  the  visiter  entered  the  parlour,  could 
not  avoid  exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "Lord!  Lord!  Captain, 
what  have  they  tied  you  to  ?" 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  might  indeed 
have  appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  which  beat  m  the  bosom  of 
Jack  the  foot-boy.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about  twenty -three ; 
that  is,  judging  from  his  figure: — for  his  face  was  so  enveloped  in 
whisker,  mustachio,  and  chin -tuft,  that  he  might  have  been  siztjr- 
three  for  any  thing  which  that  denoted  to  the  contrary.  On  his 
head  he  balanced  a  mass  of  fur,  like  a  Patagonian  lady's  muff*»  from 
the  apex  of  which  hung  a  large  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  edged  with 
gold  lace.  From  his  shoulder  hung  negligently,  behind,  a  blue 
jacket  in  the  half-on  and  half-oif  fashion,  decorated  with  countless 
loops  and  buttons  of  gold,  laced  with  the  same  material,  and  edged 
witli  sable.  Every  nb  of  his  body  was  coated  by  an  external  rib  of 
golden  filigree,  insomuch  that  he  bore  the  appearance  of  Harlequin 
Skeleton  turned  trooper.  His  pantaloons  of  white  elastic  silk  were 
embroidered  by  a  deep  broad  seam  of  scarlet,  edged  with  lace.  The 
above-mentioned  sword  banged  the  calf  of  either  le^  as  he  marched 
toward  the  fire-place,  and  might,  in  time,  have  bruised  those  parts 
of  his  body,  had  not  each  of  them  been  protected  by  a  hussar  boot 
of  vellow  leather,  topped  with  scarlet,  heeled  with  tne  same  colour, 
anil  oramented  in  front  with  a  tassel  of  gold.  George  Culpepper 
rose  a  foot  taller  from  the  consciousness  of  such  an  acquaintance; 
Mrs.  Culpepper  took  out  her  sal  volatile;  her  spouse  could  scarcely 
ejaculate,  <*  Glad  to  see  you,  Sir;"  and  Clara  was  actually  tliunder- 
Htruck  with  delij^ht.  The  conversation  of  the  illustrious  stranger 
was  as  eni^atical  as  his  aspect.  That,  however,  I  reserve  foi 
another  Epistle. 
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Ix  the  g«v  radiance  of  this  lofty  room, 
Roses,  just  hired,  expand  their  summer  bloom ; 
The  rich  camclia  shines,  a  clowin?  wliite, 
Deneath  the  lamp's  resplendent  on>  of  lig-Ut ; 
And  glossy  leaves  reflect  an  emerald  ray, 
Where  glancing  crystals  tremulously  play. 

'Tis  a  warm  ni^ht,  but  you  can  feel  the  air 
Blow  on^our  frcsii'ning  cheek  from  Grosvenor-squar^.- ; 
Above,  like  stars,  what  brilliant  lustres  shine, 
Sparkling  and  quivering  in  an  airy  line  ; 
Or  like  celestial  fountuns,  hung  on  hig^, 
I'hat  reach  not  us,  but  glitter  through  the  sky. 
Below,  in  snow^  chalk,  foredoom'd  to  fade 
Ix>ng  ere  the  ni^t  withdraws  her  sullen  shade, 
(like  fated  inctims  on  this  troublous  earth, 
Crush'd  by  the  careless  step  of  lordly  mirth,) 
Are  quaint  devices  drawn  upon  the  iloor» 
Sphynx,  Cupids,  Arabesques,  and  twenty  fancies  more. 

But  where  is  Lady  Mary's  matron  grace  ? 
Where  the  sofl  charm  of  Adelina's  face  ? 

The  gentle  Lady  l^Iary  scolds  her  maid. 
For  Beaumont  has  her  curls  so  long  delay'd. 
She  must,  unwillingly,  at  last  resign 
Hopes  in  those  ringlets  on  this  night  to  shine. 
And  Adelina  feels  a  satin  shoe 
Her  little  foot  so  very  closely  woo. 
That  pinch'd  with  pain,  detesting  in  her  heart 
Taylor's  soft  simper  and  persuasive  art, 
Kxclaims  at  last  the  long-enduring  she — 
**  Oh !  had  some  coarser  artist  work'd  for  me, 
No  power  had  he  possess'd  that  could  persuade 
This  was  tlie  easiest  shoe  he  ever  made." 

Inferior  ringlets  are  at  last  arrangped  .- 
The  fair  descend — ^tJie  guilty  shoe  is  changed ; 
"  Come,  Adelina,  I  must  see  your  dress," 
Says  deal  Mamma,  **  and  let  your  looks  express 
A  mind  all  gentleness,  serenely  ^y  ; 
You  saw  the  Duke  of  Nimini  to-oay  : 
He's  nlent,  war\-,  cold,  and  hard  to  please. 
Yet  you,  methiiiks,  might  manage  him  with  ease. 
I  should  think  all  my  ti-ouble  well  bestow'd. 
You  saw  him  in  the'l'ark — 'twas  he  who  rode 
ITie  chesnutpony  you  admired  to^y. 
Nay  recollect,  my  love — his  coat  light  grey- 
Whiskers  jet  black — a  very  handsome  man. 
No  more — It  long  lias  been  my  favourite  plan— 
My  dear,  you  must  not  dance  tiU  he  arrive." 
'<  Not  dance.  Mamma  P"— <«  Not,  if  you  wait  till  five !" 

The  knocker  now  its  pealing  thunder  rolls— 
A  skilful  hand  the  echoing  brass  controls : 
"  TTic  Ladies  Eveiyreen**—— Tiresome  old  souls, 
Who  of  a  thousand  always  come  the  first. 
Though  of  a  thouvuid  thejrVe  the  very  worst- 
Dear  Lady  Evergreen !  you're  always  kind. 
To  eariy  hours  you  know  how  I'm  inclined ! 
And,  roiDy,  every  body  comes  so  late !" 
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The  room  shines  out,  «ith  gay  progressiye  state 
Tluckens  the  busy  croird,  and  noise,  and  prate — 
The  careless  queitum—«he  unheard  reply— 
The  smile,  at  variance  with  an  envious  eye — 
Allurements  whisper— pleasures  airy  glance. 
And  the  sweet  labours  of  the  suhrv  dance ; 
Semblance  of  happiness  in  all  awake, 
As  if  some  dear  attainment  were  at  stake. 
All  stiugig^e  to  be  gay.    From  country  air 
The  dame  escaped^  who  visits  Portman-square. 
For  one  riioit  vernal  month,  is  most  alert. 
Most  Uvehr,  active,  debannmrCf  and  pert. 
Afraid  to  look  like  one  whom  none  can  know, 
If  you  address  her,  shell  not  let  vou  go— 
At  least,  detains  you  till  her  watchful  eye 
Detects  some  new  acquaintance  stealing  by. 
But  here  and  there,  with  sweet  Madonna  grace 
And  sandal'd  foot,  we  see  a  pensive  face  : 
lliese  are  the  Sylphs  have  not  been  ask'd  to  dance. 
Who  give  to  lai^or  the  dtsmce  of  chance  $ 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  sadly  pleasing  voice, 
Feig^ning  this  rapture  of  repose  their  choice ! 

Alas,  how  vain  those  glances  at  the  door, 
Fair  Adelina,  look  that  way  no  more — 
No  crowded  room  shaO  hear  his  pladd  vows 
Reserved  for  Kensington's  innumerous  boughs. 
Muffle  the  knocker---drop  the  muslin  blindr— 
For  poor  Mamma,  by  a  sad  cold  confined. 
Thrown  on  a  sofit  In  the  thickest  shade, 
Rv  curtains,  dr^>erie9,  and  flounces  made. 
Blows  her  ftir  nose  in  broideiy  of  France, 
Where  on  white  cambric  nymphs  and  cupids  dance  ;* 
Sips  eau  tucrie^  and  lends  her  willing  hand 
To  the  seductive  touch  of  Dr.  Bland : 
In  softer  tones  his  nuki  prescription  flows,— 
"  Indulge  yourself,  dear  Madam,  and  repose- 
Eat  whatsoe'er  your  fancy  may  reqiure. 
If  ice  of  pine-apple,  once  pass'd  through  fire 
You  daily  add— of  Uiis  a  pmt  youll  take  : 
Remember  it,  dear  Madam,  u>r  my  sake.' 


»» 


He  then  displays  his  trinkets,  rich  and  rare. 
Gifts  of  the  great,  the  wit^,  and  the  fair. 
And  gilds  the  various  topics  of  the  day. 
With  grace  wins  those  who  hear,  to  wish  his  stay ; 
Till,  recollect]n|[  that  this  very  now 
Ten  patients  watt,  he  makes  an  hasty  bow. 

Almack's  fiur  Adelina  loses,  and  French  plays. 
But  in  green  Kensington  contented  strays ; 
And  while  her  gr*cefu]  lover  smiles  and  talks 
Wonders  how  fuhion  can  desert  these  walks ; 
And  secretly  apphuids  the  tedious  hours 
lliat  led  her,  half  unwilling,  to  those  bowera^ 
In  dose  attendance  on  a  country  friend. 
She  insh'd  to  hide,  and  yet  not  quite  offend. 


*  **  Les  principaux  traits  de  lliistoire  Grecque  et  Romaine  sont  brod^  dan5 
met  mouchoiis,  pour  I'instniction  de  ma  fille,'^said  a  scientific  Parisian  belle. 
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Mamma  recoven— Can  disease  withstand 
Ketirement— ndarkness — ice — and  Doctor  Bland  r 
Attack'd  with  vigour  thus,  her  cold  gives  way  i 
To  see  the  Duke  at  last  she  names  a  day ; 
And  deins  that  mom  her  dnwine4!Oom  to  graoe^ 
Enveloird  in  light  folds  of  Bnissels  lace ; 
Beneath  her  dimpled  clun  is  part  confined^ 
I'he  rest  faUs  Ugfatsomely — a  veil  behind. 

'Tis  two  o'clock — ^he  cannot  yet  arrive !— - 
•'No,  Ma!  he  never  visits  till  past  five." 
<*  Then  give  my  notes — ^now  to  my  daily  task— 
This  perftmied  seal  is  cupid  in  a  mask, 
I  fear  'tis  some  petition  tor  Almack's ; 
The  strangest  people  make  such  bold  attacks  ?" 

She  reads — she  trembles—and  she  looks  aghast. 
Like  some  unhappy  merchant,  when  a  blast 
Has  wreck'd  the  stately  ship  before  his  eyes, 
Where  all  his  hope  of  eartmy  treasure  lies. 
No|^ke  of  Nimini,  alas !  has  won 
F^  Adelina — but  a  younger  son. 
Detested  name!  comprinng  all  the  faults 
That  can  offend  a  mother's  tender  thoughts— 
His  Grace's  brother— ay,  and  four  between — 
Abominable— odious— unforeseen. 
Afler  some  nonsense  about  love  and  truth. 
Resistless  charms,  and  unrensting  youth. 
Thus  closed  the  flippant  Dandy's  foolish  note. 
One  more  unwelcome  never  lordling  wrote :— - 

''You  see  I  but  deserve  a  mild  rebuke, 
I  never,  never  said  1  was  the  Duke : 
When  first  vou  met  me  riding,  after  dark. 
Your  La — ship  then  mistook  me,  in  the  Park ; 
And  feeling  that  my  name,  for  conquest  known, 
Might  fright  an  infiuit  Cupid  from  his  throne, 
1  mask'd  me  glories  I  have  fairiy  won 
In  Love's  campaigns.    As  on  a  rimng  sun 
Sliaded  bv  nu8ti|Khose  eyes  securelv  gaze. 
That  migiit  be  ^xzled  by  his  cloudless  rays, 
I  wore  my  brother's  title  as  a  shade ; 
But  now  Love's  blossoms  fully  are  display'd, 
Disguise,  as  useless,  may  be  bud  andc. 
To-day  I  come — ^to  claim  my  beauteous  bride." 

The  guilty  paper,  in  a  thousand  scraps, 
Lies  torn  and  trembling  in  the  ladies'  laps. 
■*  Mamma,  my  dear  Mamma !  what  can  be  done  ?" 
"  Ah,  what  indeed,  my  Love ! — a  younger  son !" 

From  pique,  shame,  ang^r  Lady  Maiy  wept : 
Contagious  softness  on  her  daughter  crept : 
With  noiseless  step,  amid  this  shower  of' tears, 
Gay,  confident,  and  bright — ^Lord  John  appears : 
The  truth  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  they  oeny. 
While  drops  were  glistening  in  each  fur  one's  e}'e. 
ik  made  his  fiurewell  bow,  with  easy  grace ; 
She  dried  her  tears,  lest  they  nught  spoil  her  face ; 
Short  were  her  sorrows    for  she  still  was  free, 
.\nd  still  miglit  wed  tlic  Duke  of  Kimini. 
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Evert  one,  who  has  mingled  in  society,  is  acnuainted  witli  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  aversion  towards  particular  inciividuals,  which  is 
so  well  described  in  the  hacknied  verse  >^ 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell ; — 
llie  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
But  yet  this  truth  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

But  though  this  aversion  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  would 
still  puzzle  the  observer  to  state  from  what  particular  feature  of  the 
object  contemplated  his  dislike  arose,  or  wherefore  it  was  felt  at  all. 
Nevertheless  the  antipathy  continues,  and  is  found  too  powerful  for 
the  aid  of  reason  to  overcome.  The  effect  is  notorious — the  cause 
remains  aJene  sgai  ^uoi^  a  something,  we  know  not  what  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  we  viewed  in  some  ofour  fellow  creatunis  an  esprit 
malin  in  the  disguise  of  humanity.  We  oftei^  think  we  see  "  trea- 
sons, stratageiAs,  and  spoils,"  in  every  wrinkle  ploughed  by  time 
on  the  visage  of  an  unoffending  fellow  mortal ;  and  no  bitter  drug 
from  the  nauseous  recess  of  the  apothecary,  no  potion  mingled  to 
set  at  nought  the  strongest  stomach,  will  make  the  "  gorge  rise" 
more  effectually,  than  the  sight  of  *'the  human  face  divine,"  stamped 
with  an  indescribable  character,  will  awaken  our  prejudices.  But 
it  is  not  through  the  organ  of  vision  alone  that  our  antipathies  are 
excited.  The  voice  and  address  of  one  man  may  cause  all  his  good 
qualities  to  be  overlooked :  he  may  differ  from  us  on  a  favourite 
topic,  or  he  may  fling  a  colouring  over  his  first  intercourse  witli  us, 
which  may  arouse  inextinguishable  dislike;  but  in  such  cases,  there 
are  at  least  assignable  causes  for  the  feeling,  however  unjustifiable 
that  feeling  may  be  in  itself,  while,  in  the  antipathy  awakened  often- 
times from  a  solitary  glance,  there  is  not  the^j^east  clue  to  direct  us 
to  the  cause. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  a  numerous  family,  connected 
with  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Nature,  for  example,  is  said 
to  have  an  antipathy  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  Law  to  perpetuities.  But 
Chancery  matters  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule ;  for, 
regarding  them,  the  law  seems  to  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion 
the  other  way,  scorning  alike  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  tiie 
limits  of  conceivable  duration. 

No  one  has  walked  up  the  Strand  at  noon-day,  and  glanced  his 
eye  at  the  ten  thousand  faces  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  tlie  course 
of  his  peregrination,  but  has  felt  the  species  of  antipathy  in  ques- 
tion towards  some  whom  he  has  met,  who  were  perfect  strangers, 
and  were  neither  wanting  in  comeliness  of  countenance,  nor  exhi- 
bited a  vicious  physiognomv.  We  may  see  ugliness  and  deformity 
enough  in  our  rambles,  and  they  may  produce;  pity  without  our  in- 
dulging an  ill-natured  antipatny  towards  them ;  because  reason 
whispers  us  that  the  ugly  or  deformed  man  is  perhaps  just,  amiable, 
and  generous,  and  wc  are  mostly  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and 
may  even  feel  a  degree  of  respect  for  him ;  which  is  not  the  case 
when  our  intuitive  antipathies  take  possession  of  us.  We  seem  to 
indulge  them  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  until  they  become  but 
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little  Qualified  from  downright  hatred.  Whence  can  this  feeling 
of  the  human  bosom  arise,  more  powerful  than  reason,  and  so  pal- 
pably unjust  in  itself? 

Some  persons  will  go  so  far  towards  justifying  themsehes,  that 
they  will  deny  ever  having  been  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  an  indi- 
vidual, after  having  once  looked  him  in  the  face ;  and,  like  Judge 
BuUer  regarding  the  euilt  of  a  criminal,  (so  fame  reports)  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  impression  their 
countenances  may  excite.  But  there  must  be  numerous  instances 
which  are  exceptions  to  such  uncharitable  assertions  as  these,  in 
the  experience  of  any  who  will  candidly  examine  into  the  subject 
for  themselves.  It  is,  liowever,  remarkable,  that  while  we  cannot 
teH  wherefore  we  condemn  the  unofl'ending  object  of  our  antipathy, 
we  can  neither  appeal  to  reason  nor  good -nature  for  a  justification 
of  our  conduct,  nor  find  any  thing  resembling  statute  law  to  bear 
us  out.  Thus  it  is  to  judge  from  tlie  first  impression  made  upon 
the  senses,  which  impression  may  arise  from  distorted  vision ;  or 
who  knows  but  some  objects  may  be  more  calculated  than  others 
to  produce  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  brain,  through  the  organ 
of  sisht,  by  their  reflecting  distorted  rays  of  light,  instead  of  tliose 
which  are  rectilinear  ? 

Addison  gives  strength  to  an  idea  something  similar  to  this,  by 
imagining  an  invisible  communication  from  an  unseen  object  of 
antipathy  equally  powerful  with  one  which  is  visible.  He  face- 
tiously relates  the  story  of  a  lover  who  felt  a  mortal  antipathy  to  a 
cat,  and  was  pushing  his  suit  with  a  vouns;  lady,  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  and  m  tlie  teeth  of  a  rival.  Ifhe  latter  had  begun  to  >vith- 
draw  his  attentions  in  despair,  when  he  learnt  the  strong  prejudice 
entertained  by  his  antagonist  against  the  feline  species,  ne  im- 
mediately bribed  the  young  lady's  waiting-woman  to  pin  a  cat's 
tail  under  the  dress  oi  her  mistress,  whenever  his  rival  was  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  The  success  of  the  sti*atagem  was  complete :  the  un- 
lucky cat-hater  turned  pale  whenever  he  approached  the  lady's 
person,  and  soon  began  to  display  an  indiiference  towards  her, 
which  she  speedily  perceived  and  resented,  by  dismissing  him,  and 
marrying  his  wily  adversary.  But  stratagems  like  these  are  not 
practised  where  they  could  have  no  end  to  accomplish,  where  no 
mistress  was  to  be  won,  or  rival  scared  away.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  We 
may  easily  imagine,  from  what  appears  in  their  transcendant  disco- 
veries, that  the  boss  of  murder  may  be  placed  on  a  head  otherwise 
well-fonned  and  possessing  a  comely  countenance.  The  cranium 
of  the  street-passenger,  studded  with  protuberances  like  an  Alpine 
Lilliput,  which  are  concealed  beneath  a  tliick  covering;  of  hair  and 
a  ponderous  beaver,  wlien  they  happen  to  be  of  volcanic  matenals, 
or,  to  drop  metaphor,  of  integuments  enclosing  rapes,  murders,  or 
treasons,  may  throw  off  certain  effluvia,  or  reflect  light  in  certain 
directions,  which  bv  its  unpleasant  impression  may  be  calculated 
to  produce  antipatliy  in  beholders.  This  must,  of  course,  take 
place  insensibly,  and  thus  a  warning  to  keep  us  from  too  close  a 
contact  with  bad  characters  may  be  furnished  us  by  the  guardian 
benevolence  of  Nature. 
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Some  few,  indeed,  of  visual  antipathies  are  definable.  One  per- 
son has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  any  stranger  he  meets  who 
walks  with  an  open  mouth  and  displays  the  ^m  over  the  upper 
teeth,  like  Belzoni's  mummy.  Another  dislikes  the  corkscrew 
twist  of  the  mouth,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  leer  of  the  eye. 
A  third  is  horror-struck  at  an  air  of  Jewishness,  or  an  old  clothes- 
man -like  expression,  which  seems  to  say,  '*let  no  such  man  be 
trusted,''  and  still  no  feature  of  the  face  shall  be  ill-made.  A 
fourth  exclaims,  "  Hie  niger  es<"  at  the  sight  of  under-jawed  peo- 
ple, especially  when  possessing  hooked  noses ;  and  a  fifth  has  a 
hatred  to  the  pug-nose  and  hifi;h  cheek-bones,  prevalent  in  a  sister- 
island.    But  these  are  sensible  and  accountable  antipathies. 

Antipathies  to  animals  are  a  numerous  list:  some  accountable, 
as  depending  upon  form,  others  profoundly  mysterious  in  the  why 
and  wnerefore.  All  ladies  fall  into  h^rsterics  at  the  approximation 
of  a  spider.  Snakes  are  generally  objects  of  fear,  rather  than  an- 
tipathy, from  the  deadly  power  which  some  of  the  species  possess ; 
but  wnv  a  beautiful  lizard,  a  sleek  mouse,  or  a  rat,  should  be  ob- 
jects of  antipathjr,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  elej;antin  form, and 
harmless,  they  might  at  least  be  looked  upon  with  complacency. 
The  sight  of  a  rat  nas  been  known  to  throw  even  the  male  sex  into 
convulsions.  Claude  Prosper  Juliot  de  Crebillon,  a  name  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  French  literature,  was  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille in  pursuance  of  the  caprices  of  one  of  the  old  Bourbon  satraps, 
who  often  amused  themselves  by  shutting  up  in  dunseons  the  men 
of  the  ase  most  conspicuous  for  talent  and  learning,  if  they  chanced 
to  disoblige  a  court  prostitute,  or  ventured  to  promulgate  unsavoury 
truths.  One  nisht  Crebillon  felt  what  he  thought  to  be  a  cat  re- 
posing by  his  side  in  bed  ^— glad  of  such  a  companion  in  that  ntai- 
Bon  M  mlence,  where,  to  many  a  prisoner,  **  hope  never  came,"  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  it ;  but  it  ran  away.  The  follow- 
ing day,  when  seated  at  his  dinner,  he  saw,  through  the  *'  darkness 
visible*"  of  his  cell,  an  animal  squatted,  vis  a  vis^  on  his  table,  and 
was  soon  able  to  perceive  that  it  had  a  long  slender  tail,  and  was 
not  a  cat,  which  at  first  he  had  ima^ned  it  to  be,  but  an  enormous 
rat.  He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  rats,  and,  springing 
from  his  seat,  cried  aloud  with  terror,  and  overturned  his  table:  the 
noise  brought  in  a  turnkey,  who  found  him  pale,  trembling,  and 
neariy  senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  recovered  himself. 
This  animal  had  been  the  companion  of  a  preceding  prisoner,  who 
had  tamed  it;  and  so  well  did  the  horrible  solitude  ot  the  Bastille 
operate  in  removing  the  antipathy  of  Crebillon  to  these  creatures, 
that  at  length  he  became  reconciled  to  its  company,  and  even  shared 
his  provisions  with  it.  The  case  of  Crebillon  may  serve  as  a  useful 
hint  for  eftecting  the  cure  of  most  other  antipathies  to  animals. 

The  antipathy  which  is  too  frequently  felt  towards  tliat  part  of 
the  female  sex,  who  have  condemned  themselves  through  life  to  the 
penance  of  perpetual  virginity,  lias  been  overlooked.  Old  Maid  is 
a  term  of  reproach  in  society ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
why  it  sliould  be  so.  At  the  present  period  of  overstocked  popula- 
tion, fashionable  political  economists  cannot  but  think  them  deserv- 
ing the  thanks  oftlieir  country.  Perhaps  the  scandalous  use  of  the 
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iirgan  of  speech,  commoti  amung  some  of  the  siaterhood,  may  have 
invakcd  the  whult:  in  a  sweeping  censure,  which  many  of  its  mem- 
bers on  more  dcHunre  than  the  s^e  matron  or  the  buxoui  widow. 
Sbt!  nho  has  aten  the  winters  of  half  a  century  pass  over  her  head, 
unprolccled  and  unchemhed  by  the  other  sex;  who  has  been 
Ktrrtchcd  on  tlje  pillow  of  sickness  without  a  comfoi-ter.  and  has 
weathered  llie  temptations  of  life  with  unimpeachable  honour — the 
renr  b'rcalh  of  slander  passing  over  her,  and  leavii^  her  spotless— 
mcli  an  one  oiay  excite  unasked  pity,  but  cannot  tc  deemed  a  fair 
ol^cct  of  antipathy.  Yet,  we  fear,  no  vestal  vii:gin,  with  her  head 
encircled  by  die  grey  honours  of  age,  tKoitgh  a  priestess,  would 
now  live  in  single  blessedness  unscofied  at.  It  may  be  the  case, 
jIMrhapB.  tliat  we  unconBciously  feel  an  antipathy  to  a  state  of  ei- 
tsfence  Aors  dt  la  natiirf,  and  forget  the  common  remark,  that 
"  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception.''  Many  among  the  roses 
that  "  wither  on  virgin  thorns"  may  reflect  with  compracency  on 
the  past  part  of  their  lives,  and  congratulate  themsefvca,  that  it' 
they  hav«  lacked  some  of  its  pleasures,  they  have  escaped  a  pro- 
portionate fhare  of  its  miseries,  and  have  got  so  far  over  the  rugged 
joamry  of  life  with  fewer  overturnings  and  joltings  than  the  gene- 
rality of  tlieir  sex,  who  have  followed  a  different  road. 

Finally,  much  good  may  be  afforded  by  a  proper  study  of  human 
Btitipathtcs.  Ancer  may  be  quelled,  latent  virtues  called  forth, 
lore  excited,  or  lear  overcome,  by  properly  humouring  them,  and 
understanding  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
science  of  Kuvernmeiit  they  may  be  made  highly  useful.  No  bu- 
rameter  will  more  correctly  indicate  a  change  otweather,  than  na. 
tiimal  antincViies  will  point  out  the  proper  course  by  which  the 
powers  at  the  state-helm  may  steer.  In  modem  days  a  knowledgt; 
of  them  is  worth  nil  the  theories  of  philosophers  ;  and  the  simplicity 
of  th«ir  indications  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  cloudiest  atmosphere 
aotl  during  the  niont  boisterous  weather.  Thus  nations  and  indi- 
vidual* that  can  never  subdue  tlieir  antipatliies,  may  still  be  justi- 
fied in  malting  the  best  passible  use  of  them  ;  no  passion  having 
(ie«B  liestQwea  on  humanity  without  a  beneficial  object.  S.  V. 
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tFriOf  HI  th  trjuiru  af  a  Gentleman  vht  Itad  ftmii  rejerleil  iy  a  iMdy  on 
nuHl  of  hit  vanC  of  firninr. 

Cdkh,  iIiou  changeful  roving  boy. 
In  tifli*»  of  old  the  source  ufjoy 

And  god  of  tender  pMiion ; 
Why  liail  Ihoii  changed,  >h  !  why  array  M 
Thy  lovely  fiimi  in  m»»qiicradf. 

And  bow'd  to  lyr«nl  Fuliiun  ? 
Where  are  thy  «nllea,  to  warm,  bd  bright ' 
Where  i«lhy  torcli  of  waving  light 

That  cliim'd  Che  minfircl'a  duty  * 
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So  more  thy  myrtle  wreath  of  truth 
Entwines  the  brows  of  blooming  youth ; 

But  now,  thy  hoary  suitors 
1*0  pay  thy  toll  submissive  wait. 
And  offer  at  thy  golden  gate 

A  passport  signed  by  Plutus. 

Thy  smiles,  that  bless*d  the  faithful  heart. 
They  seek  at  Beauty's  auction-mart, 

And  win,  if  none  bid  higher ; 
And  when  the  brilliant  lot  is  sold» 
Vain  Folly  eyes  the  shining  gold. 

And  little  heeds  the  buyer. 

No  more  thy  vassals  deck  thy  shrine 
With  ofl*erin^  from  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Ttiy  taste  is  cloy'd  with  honey ; 
More  solid  gifts  thy  favour  prove. 
And  thou  deniest  tW  smile  to  Love, 

1111  Love  is  join'd  with  money. 

Then  how  can  I,  a  lowly  bard. 
Attempt  to  prove  my  fond  re^rd. 

Say,  tyrant  god,  how  show  it  ? 
'Iliou  scom'st  the  giA  of  former  hours, 
llie  wreath  of  wild  Parnassian  flowers, 

Twined  by  an  humble  poet. 

Come,  fired  with  dreams  of  glittering  pelf, 
ril  strive  to  qualify  mvself 

Wealth  for  tliy  smiles  to  barter. 
To  Fortune's  favour'd  dome  will  steal, 
And  lure  the  goddess  from  her  wheel. 

Led  on  by  Bish  and  Carter ! 

I  will  not  boast  of  changeless  truth, 
Nor  plead  the  claims  of  blooming  youth, 

(Those  once-allow'd  essentials) ; 
No, — modem  taste  shall  guide  my  Muse.      • 
Bank  notes  shall  be  my  billets-doux. 

And  guineas  my  credentials ! 

Love  shall  not  guide  my  tender  scrolls, 
For  love  to  wise  enligliten'd  souls 

Is  but  an  empty  vapour ; 
And  none  can  fail  his  wit  to  praisr. 
Who  boasts  the  name  of  Henry  Ilasc 
t  Emblazoh'd  on  his  paper. 

Some  pliant  maid,  who  feels  no  shocks. 
Save  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 

Shall  crown  a  chase  so  mettled ; 
And  chain'd  in  golden  links  of  love» 
Say,  who  can  fear  the  heart  should  rove. 

When  stamp'd,  and  seal'd,  and  settled  r 

And  should  I  still  item  erief  endure, 
With  potent  wealth  I'll  uuy  a  cure. 

Nor  see  much  cause  to  doubt  one ; 
For  if  the  foolish  heart  gives  pain. 
Gold  surely  mi^ht  a  patent  gain. 

To  learn  to  Jo  witnout  one !  M 
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On  going  a  Journey.' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey; 
but  I  like  to  go  by  mynelf.  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room ;  but  out 
■>f  doors,  nature  is  company  enough  iTor  rae.  I  am  then  never  less 
Mnne  than  when  alone. 

*■  The  fields  tiis  study,  nature  wu  hit  book." 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  am  in  the  couDtrj,  1  wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country.  I 
am  Dot  for  criticising  hedge -rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  town 
in  order  to  forget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There  are  those 
who  for  this  purpose  go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the  uetro- 

r>li8  with  them.    I  like  more  elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances, 
tike  solitude,  when  I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude ; 
nor  do  I  ask  for 


whom  I  miy  whisper  sohtude  is  sweet." 
l"he  soul  of  ajourney  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do 
just  as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  im- 
pediments and  of  all  inconveniences:  to  leave  ourselves  behind, 
much  more  to  get  rid  of  others.  It  is  because  1  want  a  little  breath- 
ing-space to  muse  on  indiflereut  matters,  where  Contemplation 

"  Hijr  Illume  tier  fcathcia  uid  let  ^row  her  wings, 
■rh«t  in  the  varioua  bustle  of  rc»ort 
Were  aU  too  nifiled,  and.  sometimes  impiur*d," 
that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  a  while,  without  feeling  at  a 
loss  the  moment  I  am  left  by  myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post- 
rkaise,  or  in  a  tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary  the 
same  stale  topics  over  asain,  fur  once  let  me  have  a  truce  with  im- 
pertinence. Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the 
green  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three 
hours'  march  to  dinner — and  then  to  thinking!  It  is  hard  If  I  cao- 
tiot  start  some  game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I 
sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of  yonder  rolling  cloud,  I  plunge  into 
my  past  being,  and  revel  there,  as  the  sun-bnrnt  Indian  plunges 
headlong  into  the  wave  that  wafts  him  to  his  native  shore.  Then 
long -forgotten  things,  like  "sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries,'* 
burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  1  begin  to  feel,  think,  and  be  myself 
again.  Instead  of  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by  attempts  at  wit 
or  dull  common-places,  mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence  of  the  heart 


which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  .No  one  likes  puns,  alliteratians, 
antitheses,  argument,  and  analysis  better  thanldo;  but  I  some- 
times had  rather  be  without  them.  "  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to  my  re- 
pose !"  1  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand,  which  would  seem 
idle  to  you,  bat  is  with  me  "very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not 
this  wild  rose  sweet  without  a  comment  t'  Does  not  this  daisy  leap 
to  my  heart  set  in  its  coat  of  emerald?   Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to 

*  Tbcse  EMkys  are  by  the  well^nown  aathor  of  ■*  Tablr-Tanc"  in  1  vol.  %\-n. 
pubCiihed  duiiog  the  lut  ;c*r. 
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jou  the  circumstance  that  has  so  endeared  it  to  me,  you  would  only 
smile.    Had  I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let  it  serve  nic 
to  brood  over,  from  here  to  yonder  crago;y  point,  and  from  thence 
onward  to  the  far-distant  horizon  ?     I  should  be  but  bad  company 
all  that  way,  and  therefore  prefer  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  you  may,  when  the  moody  lit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  br 
yourself,  and  indulge  your  reveries.    But  this  looks  like  a  breach 
of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others,  and  yon  are  thinking  all  the  time 
that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your  party.    "Out  upon  such  half-faced 
fellowship,''  say  I.    I  like  to  be  cither  entirely  to  myself,  or  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  others ;  to  talk  or  be  silent,  to  walk  or  sit 
still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.    1  was  pleased  with  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  **  he  thought  it  a  bad  French  custom  to  drink 
our  wine  with  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman  ought  to  do  only 
one  thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot  talk  and  think,  or  indulge  in  me- 
lancholy musing  and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts.    *'  I^et 
me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,'"  says  Sterne,  "  were  it  but  to  re- 
mark how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines.'*     It  is  beau- 
tifully said :  but  in  my  opinion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notei^ 
interferes  with  the  involuntary  impression  of  things  upon  the  mind, 
and  hurts  the  sentiment    If  you  only  hint  what  you  leel  in  a  kind 
of  dumb  show,  it  is  insipid :  if  you  have  to  explain  it,  it  is  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.    You  cannot  read  the  book  of  nature,  without 
beinff  perpetually  put  to  the  trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit 
of  oUiers.    I  am  for  the  synthetical  method  on  a  journey,  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  analytical.  1  am  content  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ideas  then, 
and  to  examine  and  anatomize  them  afterwards.    I  want  to  see  my 
va^e  notions  float  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  tlie  breeze, 
and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the  briars  and  thorns  of  contro- 
versy.   For  once,  1  like  to  nave  it  all  my  own  way;  and  this  is  im- 
rissible  unless  ^ou  are  alone,  or  in  such  company  as  I  do  not  covet, 
have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point  with  any  one  for  twenty  miles 
of  measured  road,  but  not  for  pleasure.    If  you  remark  the  scent  of 
a  bean-field  crossing  the  road,  perhaps  your  fellow-traveller  has  no 
sense  of  smell.  If  you  point  to  a  distant  object,  perhaps  he  is  short- 
sighted, and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it.    There  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  colour  of  a  cloud,  which  hits  your  fancy, 
but  the  effect  of  which  you  are  unable  to  account  for.    There  is 
then  no  sympathy,  but  an  uneasy  craving  after  it,  and  a  dissatisfac- 
tion whicn  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the  end  probably  pro- 
duces ill  humour.    Now  I  never  quairel  with  myself,  and  talce  all 
my  own  conclusions  for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend 
them  against  objections.    It  is  not  merely  that  you  may  not  be  of 
accord  on  the  olqects  and  circumstances*  that  present  themselves 
before  you — these  may  recal  a  number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  asso- 
ciations too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to 
others.    Yet  these  I  love  to  cherish,  and  sometimes  still  fondly 
clutch  thein,  when  I  can  escape  from  tlie  throng  to  do  so.    To  give 
way  to  our  feelings  before  company,  seems  extravagance  or  affecta- 
tion 'f  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  unravel  this  mystery  of  our 
being  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  otiiers  take  an  equal  interest  in 
it  (ouierwise  the  end  is  not  answerech,  is  a  task  to  which  few  are 
competent.    We  must  ''give  it  an  unaerstanding,  but  no  tongue." 


« 
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Mjr  old  friend  C  ■  »■'  ,  however,  could  do  both;  He  could  go  on 
in  the  most  delightful  explanatory  way  over  hill  and  dale,  a  sum- 
mer's day,  and  convert  a  landscape  into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pin- 
daric ode.  *'  He  talked  far  above  singing."  If  I  could  to  clothe 
my  ideas  in  sounding  and  flowing  wonls,  I  might  perhaps  wish  to 
have  some  one  with  me  to  admire  the  swelling  theme ;  or  I  could 
be  more  content,  were  it  possible  for  roe  still  to  hear  his  echoing 
voice  in  the  woods  of  All-roxden.  Thev  had  "  that  fine  madness 
in  them  which  our  first  poets  had ;"  and  if  they  could  have  been 
caueht  by  sbme  rare  instrument,  would  have  breathed  such  strains 
as  &c  following : — 

*  •*  Here  be  woods  as  green 

As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet  • 
As  wnen  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curied  stream,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any ; 
Here  be  all  new  delists,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Aiboors  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells ; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing^ 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  lone  fineers ;  tell  thee  talcs  of  love, 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  tlie  boy  Endymion,  tiom  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'dhim  sofdy  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  ofokl  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 

To  kiss  her  sweetest" 

Faithful  SHSPHSRDflsfT. 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  tliese,  I  would  attempt 
to  wake  the  thoughts  that  lie  slumbering  on  golden  ridges  in  the 
evening  clouds :  but  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is> 
droops  and  closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunset  I  can  make 
nothing  out  on  the  spot : — I  must  have  time  to  collect  myself. 
In  general,  &  good  thing  spoils  out-of-door  prospects :   it. should 

be  reserved  for  Table-talk.    L is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the 

worst  company  in  the  world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  the  best 
within.  I  grant,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  talk 
on  a  journey ;  and  that  is,  what  one  shall  have  for  supper  when  we 
get  to  our  inn  at  night.  The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conver- 
sation or  friendly  altercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edge  on  appetite. 
Every  mile  of  the  road  heightens  tlie  flavour  of  9ie  viands  we 
expect  at  the  end  of  it.  How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town« 
walled  and  turreted,  just  at  the  approach  of  night-fall,  or  to  come 


piac< 

These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives'  history  are  too  ^cious,  too 
full  of  solid,  heart-felt  happiness,  to  be  frittered  and  dribbled  away 
in  imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  tKem  all  to  myself,  and  drain 
them  to  the  last  drop :  they  will  do  to  talk  of,  or  to  write  about 
afterwards.  What  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drinking  whole 
goUeti  of  tea, 

^  The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriale>"  .    ^ 
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and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain,  to  sit  considering  what 
we  shall  have  for  supper— e^s  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in 
oniona,  or  an  excellent  veal -cutlet !  Sancho  in  such  a  situation  once 
fixed  npon  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not  help  it,  is 
Dot  to  De  disparaged.    Then,  in  the  intervals  of  pictured  scenery 
and  Shandean  cohtemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the  stir 
in  the  kitchen — Procul,  O  procul  este  profani  !  These  hours  are 
■acred  to  silence  and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory, 
and  to  feed  the  source  of  smiling  thoughts  hereafter.    I  would  not 
waste  them  in  idle  talk ;  or,  if  1  must  have  the  integrity  of  fancy 
broken  in  upon,  I  would  ratlier  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A 
stranger  takes  his  hue  and  character  from  the  time  and  fdace :  he  is 
a  part  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of  an  inn.    If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or 
from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.    I  do  not 
even  try  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares.    I  asso- 
ciate nothing  with  my  travelling  companion  but  present  o^gcts  and 
passing  events.    In  his  ignorance  of  me  and  my  aftairs,  Mftn.  man- 
ner forget  myself.    But  a  friend  reminds  one  of  other  things,  rips 
up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abstraction  of  the  scene.    He 
comes  in  ungraciously  between  us  and  our  imaginary  character. 
Something  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  gives  a 
hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits ;  or  from  having  some  one  with 
you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of  your  history,  it  seems 
that  other  people  do.    You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world  : 
but  your  *<  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscription  and 
confine."    The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privileges 
— "  lord  of  one's-self,  uncumber'd  with  a  name."    Oh  !  it  is  great 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion— to  lose 
our  importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal  identity  in  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment,  clear 
of  all  ties — ^to  hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads, 
and  to  owe  nothing  but  the  score  of  the  evenings— -and,  no  longer 
seeking  for  applause  and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be  known  by 
no  other  title  than  t^  Gentleman  in  the  parlour !  One  may  take 
one's  choice  of  all  characters  in  this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  become  indefinitely  respectable 
and  negatively  right  worshipful.    We  baffle  prejudice,  and  disap- 
point conjecture ;  and  from  being  so  to  others,  begin  to  be  objects 
of  cariosity  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves.    We  are  no  more  those 
hackneyea  common-places  that  we  appear  in  the  world :  an  inn 
restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with  society  !  I 
have;certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when 
I  have  been  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some 
metaphysical  problem,  as  once  at  Witham-common,  where  I  found 
out  the  proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case  of  the  associatioQi  of  ideas — 
at  other  times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St. 
Neot's,  (I  think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin's  engravings 
of  the  Cartoons,  into  which  I  entered  ^at  once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  haneing  some  of 
WestalPs  drawings,  which  I  compared  triumphantly  (for  a  theory 
that  I  had,  not  for  the  admired  artist)  with  the  figure  of  a  girl  who 
liad  ferried  me  over  the  Severn,  standing  up  in  the  boat  between 
nie  and  the  twilight— at  other  times  I  might  mention  luxuriating  in 
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books,  with  a  peculiair  interest  in  this  way,  as  I  remember  sitting 
up  half  the  nient  to  read  Paul  and  Virginm,  which  I  picked  up  at 
an  inn  at  Briogewater,  after  beine  drenched  in  the  rain  all  day  ; 
and  at  the  same  place  I  got  through  two  volumes  of  Madame  D' Ar- 
blay'a^  Camilla.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798,  that  I  sat  down 
to  a  Tolume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bot- 
tle of  Sherry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  1  chose  was  that  in 
which  St.  Preut  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught  a  elimpse 
from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was 
my  birth-day,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  visit  this  delightful  spot.  The  road  to  Llangollen 
tarns  off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham  ;  and  on  passing  a  certain 
point,  you  come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which  opens  like  an 
amphitheatre,  broad,  barren  hills  rising  in  majestic  state  on  either 
side,  with  ''ereen  upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks^ 
below,  and  me  river  Dee  babbling  over  its  stony  bed  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  valley  at  this  time  *' glittered  ereen  with  sunny 
showers,"  and  a  budding  ash-tree  dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the 
chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how  glaa  1  was  to  walk  along  the  high 
road  that  overlooks  the  delicious  prospect,  repeating  the  lines  which 
I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems  !  But  besides  the 
prospect  which  opened  beneath  my  feet,  another  also  opened  to  my 
inward  sis;ht,  a  heavenly  vision,  on  which  were  written,  in  letters 
large  as  Hope  could  make  them,  these  four  words,  Liberty,  Genius, 
Love,  Virtue  ;  which  have  since  faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

*'  The  beautiful  is  vunlshM,  and  returns  not." 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  enchanted  spot ;  but 
I  would  return  to  it  alone.  Wliat  other  self  could  I  find  to  share 
that  influx  of  thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of 
which  I  could  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so  much  have  they  been 
broken  and  defaced?  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock,  and.  over- 
look the  precipice  of  years  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  was. 
1  was  at  that  time  going  shortly  to  vi^^it  the  poet  whom  I  have 
above  named.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Not  only  I  myself  have  changed  ; 
the  world,  which  was  then  new  to  me,  lias  become  old  and  in- 
corrigible. Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in  thought,  O  sylvan  Dee,  in 
joy,  in  youth  and  gladness,  as  thou  then  wert ;  and  thou  shalt  al- 
ways be  to  me  the  river  of  Paradise,  where  I  will  drink  of  the  wa- 
ters of  life  freely ! 

There  is  harclly  any  thing  that  shows  the  short-sightedness  or 
capriciousness  of'^the  imagination  more  than  travelling;  does.  With 
change  of  place  we  change  our  ideas  ;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. We  can  by  an  effort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and 
lon^-forgotten  scenes,  and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind  revives 
again ;  but  we  fprget  those  that  we  have  just  left  It  seems  that 
we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at  a  time.  The  canvass  of  the  fancy 
is  but  of  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  we  paint  one  set  of  objects  upon 
it,  they  immediately  efface  every  other.  We  cannot  enlarge  our 
conceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of  view.  The  landscape  bears 
its  bosom  to  the  enraptured  eye«  we  take  our  fill  of  it,  and  seem  as 
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if  we  could  form  do  other  image  of  beauty  or  grandeur.  We  pa8i» 
on,  aad  think  jqo  more  of  it:  the  horizon  that  shuts  it  from  our 
siglit,  also  blots  it  from  our  memory  like  a  dream.  In  travelling 
through  a  wild  barren  country,  I  can  form  no  id^a  of  a  woody  and 
cultivated  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  tlic  world  must  be  bar- 
ren, like  what  I  see  of  it.  In  tlie  country  we  forget  the  town,  and 
in  town  we  despise  the  country.  «  Beyond  Hyde  Park,''  says  Sir 
Topling  Flutter,  **  all  is  a  desert"  All  that  part  of  the  map  that 
we  do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world,  in  our  conceit  of  it, 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded 
into  another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands 
to  seas,  making  an  image  voluminous  and  vast; — the  mind  can  form 
no  larger  idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single  glance. 
The  rest  is  a  name  written  in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  arithmetic. 
For  instance,  what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of 
territory  and  population,  known  by  tlie  name  of  China,  to  us?  An 
inch  of  pasteboard  on  a  wooden  globe,  of  no  more  account  than  a 
China  orange !  Thin^  near  us  are  seen  of  the  si%e  of  life  :  thines 
at  a  distance  are  diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding.  We 
measure  the  universe  by  oui*selves,  and  even  comprehend  the  tex- 
ture of  our  own  being  only  piece-meal.  In  tliis  way,  however,  we 
remember  an  infinity  of  tfiings  and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  me- 
chanical instrument  that  plays  a  ereat  variety  of  tunes,  but  it  must 
play  tlicm  in  succession.  One  idea  recalls  another,  but  it  at  the 
same  time  excludes  all  others.  In  trying  to  renew  old  recollections, 
we  cannot  as  it  were  unfold  the  whole  web  of  our  existen<^e ;  we 
must  pick  out  the  single  threads.  So  in  coming  to  a  place  where 
we  have  formerly  lived, 'and  with  which  we  have  intimate  associa- 
tions, every  one  must  have  found  that  the  feeling  grows  more  vivid 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the 
actual  impression  :  we  remember  circumstances,  feelines,  persons, 
faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  for  years ;  but  tor  the  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten  ! — To  return  to  the  question  1 
have  quitted  above. 

1  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts,  pictures,  in 
company  witii  a  friend  or  a  party,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the 
former  reason  reversed.  They  ai'e  intelligible  matters,  and  will 
bear  talking  about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not  tacit,  but  communi* 
cable  and  overt  Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  but  St6ne- 
hence  will  bear  a  discussion  antiquarian,  picturesaue,  and  philo- 
sophical. In  setting  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  the  nrst  considera- 
tion always  is  where  we  shall  go  to :  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble, 
the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with  by  the  way.  **  The  mind 
is  its  own  place  ;^'  nor  are  we  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  i  can  myself  do  the  honours  indifferently  well  to  works 
of  art  and  curiosity.  I  once  took  a  party  to  Oxford  widi  no  mean 
ec/o/^-— showed  them  that  seat  of  the  Muses  at  a  distance, 

"  M  iih  glistering'  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd" — 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the  grassy  quadran- 
ffles  and  stone  walls  of  halls  and  colleges— was  at  home  in  the 
Bodleian ;  and  at  Blenheim  q^uite  superseded  the  powdered  Cicerone 
that  attended  us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain  with  his  wand  to  common- 
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place  beaulies  in  matchless  pictures, — As  another  eiceplion  to  the 
abcTK  reisoning,  1  should  not  (eel  confident  in  vuntuiinu  on  a 
juomej  in  n  fureigi)  cuuntrjr'witliout  a  companion.  I  shuula  want 
at  inlenrala  to  hear  the  sound  of  in y  own  language.  There  JS  an  in- 
VoluDtary  anti[]altiT  in  the  tnind  of  an  Englishman  to  foreign  man- 
ners and  nutluus,  that  recjuirei  the  assistance  of  social  sjmpatliy  to 
carTT  il  oS*-  As  the  distance  from  home  increases,  this  relief,  wliich 
vriu'at  flr)>t  a  luxun*,  becumea  a  passion  and  an  appetite.  A  per* 
>an  would  almoiil  feel  stilled  to  find  himself  in  the  deserts  uf  Ara- 
bM  wiihuut  friends  and  countrymen:  there  mu»t  be  allowed  to  lie 
tomething  iu  tlie  view  uf  AtUeDs  or  old  Rome  that  claims  the  ut- 
terance of  speech ;  and  I  own  that  the  Pyramids  are  too  mightjr  for 
aof  ftinfle  cunleinplation.  In  such  siluatiuns,  so  opposite  to  all 
i.ue'»  urdinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  t^  nne's-self,  a 
limb  lorn  off  from  society,  un leas  one  can  meet  with  iniitant  felluw- 
^lip  and  BUpport. — Vet  1  did  not  feel  tliis  want  or  craving  very 
preskiug  uoce.  when  I  Urst  set  mv  foot  on  the  laughing  i<horeg  of 
rnucp.  Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.  The  con- 
fused, busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and  wine  poui-ed  into 
mj  t»n\  nor  did  llie  mariners'  hymn,  which  was  sung  froni  the  top 
of  aJt  old  crar.y  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send 
an  alien  sound  into  my  soul.  I  only  breathed  the  air  of  general 
humanity.  I  walked  over  "  the  vine-cevered  hilts  and  gay  regions 
of  I'mnec,"  erect  and  satisfied;  for  the  image  of  man  was  not  cast 
down  and  chained  to  the  foot  of  arbitrary  tJirones:  1  was  at  no  loss 
for  laD|;uage,  for  that  of  all  the  sreat  schools  of  painting  was  open 
In  me.  The  whole  is  vanished  tike  a  shade.  Pictures,  heroes,  glory, 
fmdom,  all  are  fled:  notliing  remains  but  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Preach  people! — There  is  undoubtedly  a  sensation  in  travelling 
into  foreign  parts  iliat  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else:  but  it  is  more 
plitaing  at  tiie  time  tlian  lasting.  It  is  loo  remote  from  our  habi- 
laal  aasvciatiuns  to  be  a  common  topic  of  discourse  or  reference, 
and,  like  a  dream  or  another  state  of  existence,  does  not  piece  into 
o«r  daily  modes  uf  life.  It  is  an  animated  but  a  momentary  hal- 
liicinalittn.  It  ileinaiids  an  effort  to  exchange  our  actual  for  our 
ideal  Identity;  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive 
^ecy  keenly,  we  must  "Jump''  all  our  present  comforts  and  con- 
.  Be&iiHi*.  Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  to  be  dumes- 
ticaied.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  how  little  foreign  travel  added  to 
(Iw  facilities  uf  cuuversatiou  in  those  who  bad  been  abroad.  In 
fact,  the  time  we  have  spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one 
sepM  instructive;  but  it  appears  to  be  cut  out  of  our  substantial, 
dwrnright  existence,  and  never  to  join  kindly  on  to  il.  We  are 
not  Uie  aara}!,  but  aootlier,  and  perhaps  more  enviable  individual, 
ail  ike  time  we  are  out  of  our  own  country.  We  are  lost  to  our- 
selvniW  well  as  our  friends.  So  the  poet  somewhat  quaintly  sings. 

"Out  oTmy  country  and  myself  I  p>." 
TliMe  who  wiith  to  forget  painful  thoughte,  do  well  tAbscnt  thcm- 
*ehvs  for  a  while  from  the  tiia  and  objects  that  recall  them :  hut 
we  can  be  said  -only  Ii>  fiillll  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  m 
birth.  I  uliould  on  tim  account  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole 
nf  u»y  life  hi  travelling  ubrnad,  if  L, could  any  where  imrrow  another 
life  r«  spend  afterwuril*  at  home !—  T. 
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How  light  and  lovely  is  that  parting  hour, 

\^'hcn,  swatli^d  in' lambent  gold,  the  autumnal  su:i 
C'cntres  upon  the  west  his  pomp  and  power, 

And  tells  in  fflory  tluit  his  work  is  done } 
How  deep  the  joy,  at  such  an  hour  to  shun 

AH  that  the  expanding  spirit  might  control ; 
To  seek,  in  solitude,  the  Eternal  One, 

Where  tlie  wide  waves  their  glorious  vespers  roll, — 
And  muse  the  voiceless  thought,  and  gaze  the  impassion'd  sotil ! 

The  shorcift-ard  deep  like  molten  emerald  glows; 

The  diKtant  bums  with  quivering  rubies  gay  i-^ 
As,  o*er  its  bower  of  greeti,  the  crimson'd  rose 

Shoots  into  air,  and  trembling  drinks  the  day : 
Each  keel  that  lordly  ploughs  the  crashing  spray 

Furtows  its  course  in  foam  and  light  behind;' 
Around  the  bark  careering  sea-fowl  play. 

With  sidelong  wings  to  woo  the  breeze  inclined ; 
Wliile  the  hoarse  ship-boy's  song  floats  mellowing  on  the  wind. 

Pregnant  with  light  some  sprinkled  cloudlets  swell. 

In  burning  islets,  o'er  the  illumined  west,«- 
Long  to  retain  the  lingering  sun's  farewell. 

Like  the  last  smile  of  Love  on  Grief  impress'd. 
Day  sinks  l>ut  triumphs  as  it  sinks,  to  rest. 

Like  Virtue  lightening  through  the  grave  to  Heaven : — 
Yet,  even  on  earthy  what  more  than  earthh'  zest 

I'o  the  rapt  spirit's  sun-ward  glance  is  eivcn, 
M'hile  tlius  it  springs  to  drink  the  glassy  gokl  of  even ! 

A  world  of  light  and  music ! — Many  a  breeze 

Pants  on  the  wave,  and  trembles  to  the  shore. 
Whispering  its  love-talcs  to  the  cUmpling  seas, 

And  fleeting,  soon  as  its  light  vows  aK*  o'er. — 
Oh !  these  are  hours  when  tlie  poor  soul  may  sour. 

In  dreamfid  blessedness  to  climes  above,— 
May  join  the  beings  it  had  loved  of  yore 

In  Starr}'  spheres  of  cloudless  light  and  love, 
W^here  through  the  bowers  of  bliss  tlic  immortal  waters  rove. 

I^,  the  proud  Mount  !*  whose  form,  in  graceful  sweep, 

Dyed  with  the  last  hues  of  the  year  and  day^ 
Cuncs,  like  a  forest-rainbow,  o'er  the  deep, 

M'hich  heaves,  all  foamless,  round  its  slieltering  bay ! — 
Pilgrims  of  Beauty !  ye  who,  far  away, 

Koani  where  poetic  deserts  sadly  smile ! 
Gaze  here,  and  own — f 'an  distant  climes  display 

A  scene  more  rich  than  yonder  gorgeous  pile  ? — 
Oh !  ere  you  leave  her,  search  your  own  unrivall'd  Isle  !  • 

For  who,  with  human  heart,  could  ever  roam 

Through  scenes  and  hours  like  tlicse,  nor  prize  them  liigh- 
Hail  the  green  land  that  girds  his  childliood's  home. 

Ana  cease  for  brighter  suns  and  realms  to  ingh  i 


Mount  F^lgcumb''. 
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**  Vain* — very  vain" — to  search  a  distant  sky 

For  charms  profusely  sparkling  o'er  our  own : 
For  he  who  seeks,  will  find  beneath  his  eye 
All  that  can  teach  what  Genius  e'er  has  known, 
And  bid  the  heart  aspire  to  Glory's  Alpine  throne. 

Low  sinks  the  sun, — and  dkn,  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

Steals  a  transparent  shade,  of  deepening  gloom; 
And  louder  swells  the  wave's  wild  melody. 

As  if  its  tones  might  fill  the  8un>light's  room  : 
Now  comes  the  enchamed  hour,  when  Fancy's  loom 

Weaves  o'er  the  visible  dark  her  mystic  charms — 
Calls  forms  from  Heaven,  or  wakes  them  from  the  tomb,-— 

All  that  the  weak  or  guilty  soul  alarms. 
And  with  Elysian  dreams  the  mourner's  spirit  warms! 

List !  heard  ye  not,  amid  the  pausing  surge, 

Some  mure  majestic  and  unearthly  tone; 
A  strange  dtfep  sound — Day's  momentary  dirge — 

At  whose  lone  voice  the  waters  hush'd  their  own  ? 
It  seem'd  the  sighing  and  sepulchral  moan 

Of  Syren,  waiting  in  her  sparry  cell, 
O'er  powers  and  charms  no  longer  fear'd  or  known : 

And  wild  and  sad  that  mermaid-voice  did  swell. 
As,  o'er  the  dusky  heath,  the  distant  funeral  bell. 

'Tis  hush'd  :  and  o'er  the  darkening  waste  once  more 

I  hear  the  waves,  and  sea-bird's  desolate  cry : 
Tlic  nearer  waters  melt  into  the  shore. 

While  their  far  verge  is  blended  with  the  sky : 
The  star  which  lovers  worship,  gleams  on  high  ; 

And,  traced  in  glittering  fragments  on  tlie  main. 
Binds  Heaven  and  Ocean  in  a  golden  tie —  ; 

Type  of  that  bright  and  more  than  mortal  chain. 
Which  links  young  hearts,  where  Love  and  Love's  sweet 

witcheries  reign.  J. 


^S  A?r  INTENDED  REMOVAL  FUOM  A  FAVOt^RITE  RESIDENCE. 

Adieu,  beloved  and  lovely  home,  adieu ! 

Tbou  pleasant  mansion,  and  ye  waters  bright. 

Ye  lawns,  ye  ag^d  elms,  ye  shrubberies  light, 
(My  own  contemporai^  trees  tliat  g^w 
Even  with  my  growth,)  ye  flowers  of  orient  hue, 
-  A  long  farewell  to  all !  Ere  fair  to  sight 

In  summer-shine  ye  bloom  with  beauty  dight, 
Your  halls  we  leave  for  scenes  untried  and  new. 

O  shades,  endeared  by  Memory's  magic  power, 
With  strange  reluctance  from  your  paths  I  roam  *. 

But  Home  lives  not  in  lawn,  or  tree,  or  flower. 
Nor  dwells  tenacious  in  one  only  dome ; — 

Where  smiling  friends  adorn  the  social  hour. 
Where  they,  the  dearest,  are^there  will  be  Home.  If* 


*  Goldsmith. 
Voi.m.No.  1.— J822.  L. 
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1  KAvt  now  been  in  Paris  several  days — ^havc  traversed  it  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  inspected  all  its  most  celebrated  structures: 
the  result  is  a  conviction  that  we  saw  the  best  of  it  in  our  Orst  ex- 
cursion ;  that  a  great  deal  is  sacrificed  for  effect ;  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  admiration  excited  by  the  first  coup^'*(Bil,  will  not  by  any 
means  be  increased  by  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  its  interiopi 
system  and  economy.  Its  luxury  and  magnificence  are  principally 
external ;  while  in  London  tnese  cfuaiities  exhibit  themselves  . 
chietly  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  Paris  attains  its  most  distin- 
guibhinu;  feature  (the  lofty  range  and  extensive  plan  of  her  houses) 
by  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort ;  and  we  shall  be  less  sur- 
prised at  the  handsome  designs  of  the  architects,  if  we  reflect  that 
oach  structure  is  tenanted  by  a  little  colony  of  its  own.  Such  is 
the  case  in  a  great  proportitm  of  the  most  elegant  erections,  and  the 
annoyances  to  which  it  subjects  the  inmates  are  neither  few  nor 
trifling.  The  stairs,  being  "  open  to  all  parties,"  are  very  often 
**  influenced  by  none,"  so  far  as  regards  their  conservation  in  a 
proper  state  of'^cleanliness,  especially  if  the  lodgers,  as  is  very  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  Paris,  keep  a  dog  or  two  upon  each  floor. 

The  pavements  here,  though  generally  excellent  in  the  centre  of 
the  street,  and  kept  in  good  order  by  the  limited  traffic,  the  total 
absence  of  any  ponderous  carriages,  and  the  imperturbability  of  the 
btones  when  once  laid  down,  universally  wants  that  indispensable 
article  of  comfort  to  pedestrians — a  foot-pavement.  Walking  is  not 
only  fatiguing  and  distressing  to  the  unaccustomed  soles  of  Eng- 
lishmen, but  it  compels  them  to  move  in  perpetual  discomfort,  from 
the  necessity  of  being  everlastingly  on  the  qui  vive,  and  looking  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  on  one  side,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  an  unprofita- 
ble encounter  with  a  fiacre  or  cabriolet.  It  is  very  illustrative  of 
the  difleient  notions  of  comfort  in  the  two  countries,  that  while 
here,  with  an  immediate  supply  of  materials  under  their  feet,  they 
neglect  to  use  them,  in  England  they  procure  this  accommodation 
from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  with  undistin- 
gnishing  luxury  extend  it  to  the  narrowest  street  and  the  shabbiest 
alleys.  In  Paris,  probably,  the  disregard  of  a  troitoir  originated  in 
that  aristocratical  feelin*:;,  which  considered  the  common  people  as 
nothing;  so  at  least  Rousseau  seemed  to  think,  when  he  judged 
from  our  English  foot-paths,  that  they  were  something,  and  thanked 
God  for  it.  If  to  all  these  points  of  indisputable  inferiority  it  be 
added,  that  the  French  metropolis  is  entirely  without  those  exten- 
sive and  handsomely  planted  squares  that  form  such  an  embellish- 
ment to  London ;  and  that  its  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
not  so  long,  or  so  wide,  or  so  regular  as  ours,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  finer  city,  if  by 
that  phrase  we  mean  to  indicate  a  greater  combination  of  external 
and  internal  recommendations : — thougli  it  must  always  be  conceded 
that  the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  Court  present  an  assemblage  of 
magnificence  and  beauty  unrivalled  in  London,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  to  judge  by  what  we  have 
seen,  exhibits  traces  of  a  long-continued,  but  tasteful  despotism, 
\vhich  has  sacrificed  France  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  the  Court. 
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Tlie  public  buililtngs  at  present  carryine  on  in  (hi«  eapital,  are 
fully  calculaled  to  support  its  architectural  reputation.  After  hav- 
ing been  for  ttome  time  unforwarded,  tlic  new  Exchan^  is  now  in 
ActiTe  projgress  towards  completion,  and  will  unquestionably  be  the 
noblest  in  Europe.  Perfectly  simple  in  its  design  and  decorations, 
it  kas  an  air  of  the  most  impres^ivr  grandeur  and  majesty  fmm  it<« 
rostness  and  fine  proportions,  being  encircled  by  a  cluster  of  sinty- 
fear  lofiy  columns  worthy  of  ihe  ancient  Romans,  though  their  ef- 
fecl  be  nomcwhat  frittered  down  by  the  smallne.ss  of  tlie  blocks  of 
which  they  are  constituted.  It  is  n»tea»iy  to  account  for  tliis  blemish, 
which  we  also  observed  in  other  buildings,  as  the  (juarries  seem  to 
DOpply  maftsea  of  every  dlmenMon.  The  new  cliurch  of  La  Madeleine, 
wbich' Napoleon  had  deslined  for  a  Ti;mple  of  Glory,  seems  fohave 
been  begun  upon  too  gigantic  a  plan  to  encourave  hopes  of  itscom- 
plelioD.  Churche«  and  temples  uf  glory,  indeeil,  can  hardly  expect 
tn  UlUabond  of  fiile  in  lhe»e  days  of  evanescent  dynasties  and  popu- 
lar innability ;  and  llie  beginnings  of  this  stupendous  edifice,  as  well 
■3  of  Die  Triumphal  Arch  beyond  the  Barrier  of  NeuiUy.  are  unno- 
ticei!  except  by  forciKners,  who,  estimating  the  itercules  by  his  foot, 
or  the  Mammoth  from  his  skeleton,  cannot  help  respecting  the  gi- 
gantic conceptions  in  which  they  originated.  Amusement,  how- 
ever, L£  a  goddess  to  whose  worship  even  the  fickle  Parisians  are 
Con«lant;  and  no  changes  have  for  a  moment  impeded  the  completion 
oftlicnew  French  Upera  House,  which  formsat  present  their  para- 
mount object  of  attention,  and  has  sprun;^  rapidly  up  in  the  Street 
Lepclletier.  It  is  a  lightandele^antbuildlng,  surmounted  by  hnnd- 
tome  statues  of  eight  Muses,  tne  architect  having  unaccountably  ' 
nnt  left  space  enough  for  the  ninth.  I  inquired  of  a  grave  eldi^r, 
who  was  contempliuin^  the  fagadt,  the  cause  of  this  omission : — 
"  Monsieur,  c'est  t|uel'autre  est  occupee  avec  ApoUon,"  was  the 
tnilv  Parisian  reply. 

t^fnmilUit. — 1  liave  said  that  France,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
bean  llie  impress  of  a  long  despotism  whicli  had  exhausted  the  pro- 
vincen  for  ttieemhellishmeiitof  the  capital,  in  which  latter  term  the 
conti^ouH  parks  and  palaces  must  be  included.  These  are  of  tlie 
most  Brand  and  sumptuous  character;  and  he  who  in  one  day  haa 
,  viaited  Versailles  when  the  great  water-works  play,  the  two  Trla- 
nwn«.  and  St.  Cloud,  all  adjoining  to  each  other,  will  probablr  have 
witnessed  a  rarer  diiiplay  of  architectural  and  hortulan  splendout^— 
a  more  surpassing  union  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  than 
could  tie  any  whei-e  paralleled  within  the  same  compass  ;  and  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  splendour  of  the  old  French  Court,  as  well 
U  of  the  wild  profusion  which  lavished  the  revenues  of  an  empire 
«n  the  freaks  of  a  profligate  monarch  and  his  weak  and  wanton 
iniMrc"rfi. 

The  Palace  of  V«rs.illles  forms  a  superb  front  of  800  yards  ex- 
tent, when  viewed  from  the  gardens ;  and  accords,  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  imr  preconceived  notions  of  the  vain  and  osten- 
tatious Limis'Xl  v.,  who,  at  an  expense  of  between  eighty  and  ninety 
inilliona  of  francs,  completed  this  enormous  mass  of  pompous  extra- 
vagance. Here,  however,  tliere  are  at  least  some  durable  evidences 
fif  t«»le ;  some  permanent  monuments  of  art ; — something  which  the 
FreDch,  for  many  ages  to  come,  will  have  to  show  for  their  monei  : 
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it  has  not  been  fiibblcil  away  upon  tliatcheJ  cottages,  Chinese  pa* 

fodas,  and  sprawling  <;recn  dru(^ons,  of  which  the  present  age  would 
e  still  more  ashamed,  but  for  the  consoling  reflection  that  in  a  few 
years  such  fantastical  gewgaws  will  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  be 
no  more  remembered  than  the  tin  and  tinsel  palaces  in  the  last  scene 
of  one  of  Astley's  pantomimes.     Speaking  individually,  I  would 
rather  contribute  half  mv  substance  to  the  embellishment  of  a  Ver- 
sailles, than  a  tithe  of  the  sum  to  unnecessary  wars  fand  unneces- 
sary most  wars  are) ;  yet  what  a  trifle  is  the  cost  of  this  stupendous 
piece  of  extrava^nce,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  few  campaigns ! 
Unfortunately  Louis  XIV.  united  both  modes  of  expenditure.    Go- 
ing over  a  palace  is  generally  a  great  drudgery ;  tliey  have  all  a 
strong  family-likeness: — from   the  ceilings,  "where  sprawl  the 
saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,"  down  to  the  tesselated  marble 
under  foot,  where  "half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other,"  they 
are  alike  apt  to  be  very  fine  and  very  tiresome.    Servants  in  rich 
old-fashioned  liveries  led  us  from  room  to  room,  exclaiming,  ** Salon 
de  Mars!" — "Salon  d'Apollon!" — "Salon  de  Mercure!"  and 
"  Salon  de  Diane  !"  till  we  began  to  speculate  with  some  pleasure 
on  tl}e  exhaustion  of  the  Heathen  Deities ;  but  alas!  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  tlie  divinities  of  legitimacy,  and  the  oflicers  of  their  al- 
most interminable  household.    The  want  of  furniture,  all  of  which 
disappeared  in  the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  cham- 
bers, which  seem  to  be  astonished  at  their  own  forlorn  finery,  as 
they  glitter  in  the  gorgeousness  of  tiie  new  gilding  with  which  they 
have  been  lately  decorated.     Here  and  there  an  obnoxious  pannel 
torn  out,  attested  the  political  change  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
restored  its  old  masters,  which  was  also  evidenced  by  the  sedulous 
restoration  of  the^eur  de  lis,  perhaps  destined  at  no  distant  period 
to  be  again  supplanted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chapel,  which,  in 
spite  01  Voltaire's  lampoon,  is  very  ole«;ant,  though  somewhat  too 
gaudy — and  the  great  gallery,  222  feet  in  length,  with  its  mirrors 
reflecting  the  gardens  and  waters, — we  encountered  nothing  very 
striking,  till,  on  passing  through  some  gloomy  and  shabby  passages, 
we  groped  our  way  into  the  once  ma^incent  Amphitheatre,  or  Salle 
des  Spectacles,  now  dismantled,  silent,  and  abandoned  to  dust, 
darkness,  and  desolation.    Every  thing  that  was  royal,  joyous,  and 
festive,  conspired  to  give  splendour  and  eclat  to  this  masterpiece  of 
luxury,  which  was  completed  in  1770,  on  the  marriage  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVL    The  Amours  of  the  Gods,  painted  by  Du  Ra- 
meau,  on  the  ceiling,  could  hardly  suggest  to  the  imagination  scenes 
of  more  voluptuous  enchantment  than  were  once  realized  on  the 
floor  below,  when,  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gilded  columns, 
which  were  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  arena  was  con- 
verted into  a  sumptuous  ball-roum;  and  the  most  splendid  Court  in 
Europe,  in  the  height  of  its  lustre,  headed  by  Mane  Antoinette  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fascinations,  mingling  in  the  graceful  dance,  daz* 
zled  the  spectator  with  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  laughing  faces, 
and  sparkling  diamonds,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  gay  colours,  all 
reflected  andmulti  plied  a  thousand  times  by  the  innumerable  mir- 
rors with  which  every  box  and  every  wall  was  completely  pannel- 
led.    We  sat  in  the  very  box  whicfi  had  been  so  often  graced  by 
Royalty  ^— we  stood  on  the  boards  where  they  had  danced ;— here 
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nad  the  music  poured  its  exhilarating  strains;  here  had  the  laugh 
resounded  amid  the  encounter  of  bright  eyes,  and  the  sparkling 
coruscations  of  wit.  Gracious  God !  \vliat  a  frightful  change  did  a 
few  years  present! — That  lovely  Queen,  with  her  ill-fated  hus- 
band, and  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  their  court, 
all  miserably  slaughtered;  the  rest  in  exile,  penury,  and  wretched- 
ness ;  the  palace  devastated  by  an  infuriate  mob ;  and  this  glorious 
temple  of  their  festivity  left  as  we  now  beheld  it — dcnu<led  of  all 
its  gildinss,  and  trappings,  and  costly  mirrors;  the  paintings  crum- 
bling to  decay;  the  boards  creakintu;  beneath  the  foot;  and  spiders 
weaving  their  webs,  amid  gloom  and  silence,  athwart  the  trellis- 
work  of  thatbox»  over  which  the  beautiful  arm  of  Marie  Antoinette 
had  so  often  been  suspended ! 

A  superannuated  domestic,  harmonizing  wi»ll  witli  this  aifcctinar 
picture  of  human  instability,  conducted  us  over  the  dilapidated 
Igrandeur.  There  are  men  in  humble  station  whom  one  involun- 
tarily respects  for  the  appalling  changes  they  have  witnessed,  and 
the  consequent  feelings  of  which  their  bosoms  must  be  the  deposi- 
tories:— and  this  was  such  a  person.  Taken  when  a  boy  into  the 
service  of  royalty,  he  had  been  present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XV'f.,  when  there  were  ten  thousand  people  Iwlged  in  the  palace, 
and  every  one  of  its  rooms  rang  with  mirth  and  music :  he  had  seen 
the  Queen  address  the  raving  mob  of  Paris  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Old  Court,  when  they  came  here  to  seek  her:  he  had  trembled  with 
horror  and  dismay  when  the  same  couple,  whom  he  had  seen  united 
at  the  altar  amid  prayers,  blessings,  and  festivities,  were  savagely 
harried  to  the  guillotine:  and,  finally,  at  the  sacking  of  Versa  illcs, 
he  had  fled  into  concealment,  but  not  until  he  and  some  faithful 
fellow-servants  had  hidden  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  Sacristy,  at  a  time  when  a  discovery  of  such  trea- 
son to  the  new  order  of  things  would  infallibly  have  cost  him  his 
head.  After  a  long  interment  these  pictures  had,  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  emerged  into  light,  if  that  can  be  called 
light,  which  in  the  blaze  of  a  summer  noon  diAused  little  more  than 
a  darkness  visible  around  the  stage  part  of  this  tattered  theatre, 
where  they  stood  without  frames,  as  if  still  afraid  of  venturing  into 
the  haunts  of  men.  Our  venerable  Cicerone  led  us  from  queen  to 
kitig,  and  from  monarch  to  mistress,  detailing,  with  profound  re- 
spect, the  marriages  and  relationships  of  each,  until  we  came  to 
one  which  he  passed  unnoticed ;  and  on  inquiring  tlie  reason,  he 
replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  his  head,  that  it  was  only  a  church 
picture.  Those  persons  are  assuredly  very  wrong  who  connect  the 
ancient  order  of  thinss  with  a  necessary  respect  for  religion :  re- 
spect for  an  earthly  divinity  it  may  indeed  have  inculcated,  and 
here,  where  a  loose  monarch  is  every  where  seen  deified  in  marble 
in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses,  such  devotion  was  probably  as  fer- 
vent as  it  was  prevalent;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  tpat  pure 
relieion  which,  bidding  us  disclaim  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  all 
earthly  pomps,  has  morality  for  its  basis,  and  Heaven  for  its  re- 
ward. Here,  as  well  as  upon  several  other  occasions,  we  observed 
that,  amid  various  classes  in  France,  Christianity  was  considered 
with  indifierencei  and  in  some  instances  with  contempt. 
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Passing  by  the  Grand  Ro>ervoir,  an  enormous  and  lofij  mound 
of  stone,  constructeil  for  the  supplj  of  a  single  water-work,  we  ad- 
vanced into  tiie  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  par- 
terres, green  vistas,  and  alleys ;  but  magnificently  decorated  witli 
150  marble  statues  of  rare  workmanship,  besides  numerous  figures, 
vases,  and  groups,  of  bronze,  all  of  which  we  commanded  from  the 
elevated  terrace  where  we  stood  ;  while,  in  whatever  direction  we 
turned  our  eyes,  columns  and  various  combinations  of  water  were 
thrown  aloft  into  the  air,  some  immediately  surrounding  us,  some 
from  the  successive  terraces  beneath  us:  some  having  the  nodding 
plumage  of  their  summits  relieved  bv  the  verdant  alleys  and  niches 
m  which  they  were  embowered ;  while  others  shooting  up  against 
the  bright  blue  sky  turned  over  their  foaming  capitals,  like  Corin- 
thian pdlars;  or,  as  the  wind  gently  agitated  tliem,  scattered  their 
silver  spray  in  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  scene 
of  enchantment— a  dream, — an  attempt  to  embody  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  **  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,"  of  which  we 
only  beheld  the  perfect  realization  when  we  readied  the  Bosquet 
de  la  Colonnade,  a  circular  enclosure  of  thirty -two  marble  columns 
decorated  with  Naiads,  Sylvans,  and  Genii,  holding  the  attributes 
of  love,  surrounding  a  central  basin,  and  noble  group  of  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine,  every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual discharge  of'^water,  until  the  whole  enclosure  was  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  foam.  If  these  sparkling  exhibitions  and  beautiful 
baubles  had  recalled  to  us  the  fantastic  fables  of  our  infancy,  not 
without  some  passing  impressions  of  their  puerility,  or  at  least  of 
their  trivial  value  in  the  eye  of  genuine  taste,  we  had  a  treat  in 
store  for  us,  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  itself,  and  unalloyed  by 
any  of  tliese  drawbacks  upon  our  delights.  This,  too,  was  a  scene 
calculated  to  revive  the  visions  of  our  early  reading,  but  of  those 
more  classical  fictions  of  Grecian  story,  which  transport  the  iraa- 

fination  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Mount 
^arnassus  and  Delphi.  Quitting  the  planned  parterres  and  radi- 
ated walks  of  the  ganlens,  we  passed  through  a  j^ate  into  an  unfre- 
quented enclosure,  left  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Nature,  when,  after 
winding  a  little  while  among  shady  walks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a 
sloping  grass-plot,  shelving  down  to  the  Baths  of  Apolht.  An  enor- 
mous rock,  o'er-canopied  by  lofty  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs,  is 
hollowed  out  into  three  grottos,  representing  tlie  entrance  into  the 
Palace  of  Thetis,  in  the  centre  one  of  which  is  Apollo  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  six  nymphs  attiring  him  after  the  bath:  in  the  two  side 
erottos  are  Tritons  watering  the  horses  of  the  tuneful  god ;  at  their 
Feet  is  the  bath  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  emerged, 
not  circumscribed  by  marble  or  cut  into  squares,  but  hiding  its 
edges  in  the  grass  and  rushes ;  while  the  whole,  shut  in  by  a  sur- 
rounding grove,  has  the  exact  aspect  of  such  a  nook  in  Arcady  or 
Thessaly,  as  we  may  imagine  the  deity  to  have  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  sculptures,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  chefs- 
d^ceuvre  of  Girardon,  arc  most  exquisite ;  and  the  scenic  accom- 
paniments and  embellishments  imparted  to  them  such  an  air  of  re- 
ality, that  we  contemplated  them  lu  an  ecstasy  of  silent  reverence, 
half  inclined  to  shrink  behind  the  trees,  lest  we  should  be  consi* 
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ilereil  as  iolrudiiig  upon  the  haunts  of  the  immortals.  It  appears 
BtraDK<^  that  atlvantage  lias  not  been  taken  of  litis  fipeciea  of  illu- 
liiiin  t»  enhance  tlic  attractii>nH  of  other  ccleltrated  statues,  by  sur- 
roundiiii;  tliem  with  c<iri'eB)Jondent  asstiriatinns.  Connuisseitrs,  it 
mar  be  aaidt  experience  tuu  intense  a  di-light  in  the  pro(lig:ies  of  art 
tn  'rvquirc  any  glimulu!!  to  their  atliniralion  ;  bnt  the  most  vivid 
unastnatiuns  cannot  embody  nil  the  picluresnue  of  a  subject  atone 
mmnrnl ;  and  if  they  could,  th^y  should  rvcullcct  that  men  »f  more 
blnzgifeh  faculties,  urleati  cnUtvatcd  taste,  cannot  indul^  in  such 
ilehciono  reveries  without  the  aid  of  ncular  excitemenl.  The 
Baihs  of  Apollo  form  aUo  an  extensive  play  uf  waters ;  but  fortu- 
nately they  were  nut  workini;  at  the  time  we  beheld  them  :— I  aiy 
fi>rlunatr1y,  fur  I  slmuld  have  beun  sorry  indeed  had  their  noisy 
»[iuultag  Lhinished  the  impressive,  heartfelt  silence  of  the  spot;  or 
sab^tnled  fur  ihui^e  delicious  visions  which  wafted  us  back  through 
nyinphsand  fauns,  and  Thcssalian  woods,  to  the  banks  of  the  Pc- 
neud,  *ny  reminiticGiices  connected  with  Louis  Qualui'zu,  tlie  Dois 
de  lluuli^ne,  and  the  banli^s  of  the  Seine. 

Vet  such  a  revulsion  were  we  doomed  to  cspericnce;  for  wc 
foand  that  the  ;;roup  before  ua  was  in  fact  a  species  of  apolhcosU 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  represented  under  ihe  n^ui-e  of  Apollo, 
while  the  attendant  nymphs  di  vlng  his  feet,  anointin;^  his  hair,  and 
nerfonniDg  other  menial  offices,  were  portraits  of  his  six  mistresses! 
One  knows  not  which  is  most  fulsome  and  revolting — the  weak 
and  unmanh  vanity  ^if  the  monarch,  or  the  crawline  profligacy  of 
th«  wameu  who  could  sutler  themselves  to  be  handed  uown  to  pos- 
terity in  such  mutually  disgraceful  characters ;  yet  this  shameless 
ftnd  boutful  tiitling  is  nerpetually  thrust  into  the  face  of  the  world 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  almost  every  nymph  in  the  gardens  being  the 
bast  of  0  mistress,  and  almost  every  ^;o(l  a  likeness  nf  the  mon&rch. 
This  i«  legiliniacy  with  a  vengeance  i  and  the  advncatcs  of  that 
doctriac  who  are  of  opinion  that,  after  impoverishing  his  people  by 
boundleM  extravagance,  a  rectilinear  king  may  corrupt  them  by 
poblithiii;;  hie  seraj^Ho  in  marble,  and  that  he  may  not  only  be 
despotic  himself,  but  put/ftirvs  (/f  carhH  in  the  power  of  his  nume- 
ruu*  concubines,  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  visiting  Ver- 
Mfllck.  Could  we  trace  that  hidden  relationship  which  sows  in  one 
age  the  seeds  uf  the  events  that  are  to  grow  up  in  another,  we  might 
prutnbly  establish  &n  unbroki^n  connexion  between  tlie  building  of 
ibb  {lalnce  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  lliese  occurrences 
kn  action  and  reaction  ;  cause  and  eSect :  and  when  certain 
writecH  lami^nl  (as  they  may  well  do)  the  outrages  of  the  Revolu- 
liaii,  it  Would  be  but  fair  to  extend  their  sympathy  a  little  farther 
back,  and  bewail  iliose  long-existing  outrages  of  despotism  by  which 

The  TiiatjiJiiajprcsent  nothing  particularly  deserving  notice  after 
the  splenduiit^  of  Versailles;  although  the  greater  one,  built  for 
Madame  lie  Maintenoti,  has  the  same  pretension  to  pump,  saloons, 
and  |)irtiire-^»llcrie<i,  all  at  a  humble  distance  from  the  gorgeous 
pi-ototypc.  The  celcbiily  of  the  little  Trianon  arises  from  iw 
delightful  i^^irdens,  .^suming  to  be  laid  out  in  tlie  English  strle, 
awl,  with  certain  exceptitms,  not  undeserving  that  proud  distinc- 
1(mi-    Delillc,  however,  tlie  poet  of  the  gardens,  could  Hud  nothing 
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better  to  say  of  them  tiian  to  compare  them,  with  true  French  poli- 
tesse,  to  Marie  Antoinette — 

Scmbluble  a  son  ftUB;uste  ct  jcune  Dcit^ 
Trianon  joint  la  grace  avcc  ]a  majcsic. 

A  Parisian's  notions  of  the  pastoral  verj  seldom  range  beyond  the 
Court  and  the  metropolis.  Fatigued  with  gazing  upon  stone  build- 
ings and  glaring  statues,  I  wandered  into  an  unfrequented  part  of 
these  delicious  groves,  to  recreate  my  aching  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
verdant  lawns  and  the  pleasant  green  lisht  that  oozes  through 
boughs  and  leaves ;  and  never  have  I  felt  tlie  bewitching  power  of 
Nature  with  more  intense  enjoyment  than  in  the  few  exquisite 
minutes  passed  amid  the  silent  shades  of  the  little  Trianon.  Con- 
trast imparted  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene, 
which  melted  the  soul  like  the  first  meeting  with  those  we  love 
after  a  long  separation.  Seated  under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut-tree, 
I  saw  across  the  green  sward  before  me  a  beautiful  cluster  of  foliage, 
consisting  of  aspens,  acacias,  limes,  and  white  ash  trees;  and  as 
their  liglit  feathery  boughs  kept  undulating  in  the  wind,  I  could  hard- 
ly help  fancying  that  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  engage  my  attention 
to  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  whose  sound  seemed  to  reproach  me 
fl;ent1y  for  my  long  secession  from  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  at 
last,  with  more  vivacious  music,  to  welcome  me  back  to  her  sylvan 
dominions.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  made  a  mental 
vow  of  future  fealty  and  devotion;  and  in  the  stern  necessity  that 
invariably  starts  up  to  dissipate  all  the  day-dreams  of  romance, 
and  illusions  of  fancy,  I  answered  the  impatient  summons  of.  our 

Saide,  and  got  quietly  into  the  carriage  that  recoaducted  us  along 
usty  roads  to  the  hermitage  of — ^the  Chaussce  d'Antin  at  Paris. 
When  again  alone,  I  seriously  doubted  whether  I  had  done  right  in 
withdrawing  myself  from  the  welcome  of  the  woods ;  for  never  had 
the  iron  tongues  of  Bow  bells  rung  out  a  more  distinct  summons  to 
Whittington,  than  did  the  silver  voices  of  the  leaves  pour  into  my 
ear  as  I  listened  to  their  song;  and  I  amused  myself  with  conjec- 
turing what  rural  honours  "Jove  in  his  chair,  of  the  sky  Lord 
Mayor,"  would  have  showered  down  upon  me,  had  I  yielded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Dryads  and  Ilamadryads.  1  had  not  yet 
settled  whether  I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  silk-stocking 
Faunus,  leading  out  his  Dryope  to  perform  pirouettes  and  entre- 
chats on  a  smooth  grass-plot— K)r  a  royal  huntsman,  such  as  I  had 
seen  at  Versailles,  with  a  monstrous  cocked  hat,  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  red  velvet  inexpressibles, — when  in  this  pleasing  uncer- 
tainty I  fell  fast  asleep. 

REFLECTIONS    OX  PLrM-PCDDING,   BY    A  POOK  GENTLEMAK. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^For  the  sake  of  giving  harmonious  clearness  to  this 
Essay,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  roe  to 
send  it  Tliis  is  beginning  ab  ovo,  or  from  the  egg ;  but  what  then  ? 
is  a  fresh  egg  an  unimportant  ingredient  in  a  plum-pudding  P  I  must 
also  speak  of  myself.  But  be  so  good.  Sir,  a»  to  respect  me ;  for 
though  poor,  I  am  a  gentleman.  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  vulgar  plum- 
puddiDgs  as  are  doled  out  to  the  unwashed  artificer  from  the  common 
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to 

eovk'a  shnp  nr  the  wheeltuirrow.  No,  Sir,  I  love  only  fuch  sa 
brcithe,  like  Milton's  music,  "  a  xteam  of  rich  dintithd  perfumes.'* 
9vch  were  those  which  were  once  revtaltd  tn  me  from  lieneaili  the 
silver  cover  of  my  friend ; — but,  lie  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  days  of 
plmtnrible  and  pudding  rcciillcction^^ — perhaps  never  to  return. 

I  Itfvgenleely  in  an  attic  lodgini;  up  three  pairof  atairs,  and  sup' 
port  myself  and  a  grey  cat  in  a  statb  of  honourable  independence 
mad  aleeknes^— ([  apply  tlie  sleekness  to  my  cat,  and  not  myself.) 
NecCiiBity,  however,  drove  uie  lately  to  make  a  sly  attempt  at  em- 
plovment  from  a  bnoksuller.  I  called  on  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank 
—(well  may  I  call  them  blank,  fur  they  sent  me  away  very  blank, 
ana  I  could  have  piously  tossed  them  in  a  blanket)  I  innuired 
about  literature,  and  how  authors  contrived  to  live.  "  On  bullock's 
lirer,"  said  the  bookseller.  "  We  have  two  hundred  sermons  a 
Tear  from  the  Reverend  Hum  Drum,  and  fifty  volumes  of  history 
trom  l>r.  t>ryrott.  warranted  to  ua  better  than  Hume's  or  Riibert- 
SQD'ft,  at  the  rat«  of  a  halfpenny  a  jtaragraph.  High  feeding.  Sir, 
makes  nothors  abdominous  and  stupid.  What  clever  selling  elegies 
Boycc  would  have  written,  with  his  hand  stuck  through  a  hole  in 
the  blanket,  had  you  kept  him  from  porter.  But  we  arc  liberal, 
Sir,— nobody  more  sn."  1  thought  to  myself,  there  h  no  plum- 
padding  to  be  found  here ;  and  went  home  chop-fallen,  to  dine  on 
a  solitary  chop.  Bui  the  thoughts  of  plum-pudding  still  haunted 
me.  Next  morning  came  the  red -cheeked  and  curly -pated  butcher's 
bojr  10  my  door,  and  hinted  his  expectation  of  a  Christmas-box  by 
a  BiKsagc  desiring  to  know  if  1  wanted  any  suet  for  a  Christmas- 
padding;  for  that  the  apothecary  over  the  way  had  bespoken  nine 
poand*  of  suet  For  the  aforesaid  dish.  "  Go,"  said  I,  "  boy,  learn 
of  the  apothecary's  cook  how  many  guests  are  to  consume  tfiia  pud- 
dlR];,  and  be  assured  of  tliy  Christmas-box."  He  returned  like 
lii;htning~-Oook  was  positive  that  the  dinine-room  could  dine  only 
eighteen  persons.  Now  then  began  I  to  reflect.  Nine  pounds  of 
■net,  suppose  ns  many  of  flour,  and  twice  as  many  of  fruit,  besides 
etceteras.  Here  is  half  a  pound  of  suet  to  each  particular  stomach, 
without  reckoning  other  tilings.  Let  me  call  upoo  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  all  that  is  dcitr  to  you  in  Christmas  revels,  to  reflect  on  the 
vntdune  and  t>eautiful  conception  of  this  apothecary's  plum-pud- 
ding:. What  "double  double  toil  and  trouble"  to  his  cook,  and 
what  clanging  of  pestles  and  future  employment  for  his  prentices, 
tbua  nnividently  stored  up  by  his  hospitality  in  the  bowels  of  his 
rrieuda  aud  ciiKlomersI — I  meant  to  have  written  a  long  Essay  on 
the  subject;  but  hope  tliat  what  I  have  written  will  bring  me  a  sum 
ftuScieni  to  save  me  from  Uie  horrors  of  spending  Christmas  with- 
out a  pudding.  And  with  respectful  compliments  from  my  grey 
eat,  wluch  a  punning  friend  calls  a  cat  of  praise -wortliy  humour, 
(or  laudnbU  pus.)  I  remain  your  respectfuF  humble  servant. 
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xMy  dear  C Calcutta. 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  none,  1  find,  are  sooner  forgot- 
ten than  those  endured  on  ship-board.  The  shore  is  such  a  heal- 
ing balsam,  that  a  fuur-and -twenty  hours' application  effaces  almost 
every  scratch.  Though  1  may  be  said  to  be  still  drippin^c  with  the 
salt  spray,  and  to  have  the  sound  of  waters  still  '*  ringing  in  my 
ears,"  yet  all  the  crosses  and  accidents  of  my  voyage  are  fast 
fading  away;  or,  if  they  are  in  part  remembered,  it  is  onl^  to  hug 
myself,  and  think  how  much  more  agreeable  is  my  present  situation 
than  tumbling  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Besides,  there  is  the  satis- 
faction <»f  recounting  these  things.  In  contemplating  the  dangers 
and  su fieri n;;s  that  are  past,  we  are  apt  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
a  certain  degree  of  fortitude  which  makes  the  recollection  of  them 
very  delightful ;  we  forget  all  the  wry  faces  that  were  made  at  the 
time,  and  look  most  valiantly  upon  the  perils  that  are  no  more. 
My  days  at  sea  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  1  have  most  im- 
perfect and  indistinct  recollections  of  all  that  was  said,  or  done,  or 
thought,  during  that  period:  there  was  neither  mile-stone  nor  pros- 
pect to  mark  the  way,  nor  incidents  to  note  the  time ;  and  really  if 
1  were  not  positively  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most 
respectable  witnesses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  dispute  both. 
A  tnought,  a  single  thought  you  know,  "  is  capable  of  years ;"  and 
vice  versa,  a  long  life  may  be  lived  in  a  day.  Hence  some  divines 
have  charitably  inferred,  in  their  dark  metaphysics,  that  the  djing 
sinner  may  be  actually  suffering  the  torture  of  ages  in  his  expiring 
agony.  If  you  ask  ine  for  my  adventures  on  my  way  hither,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  have  eaten,  dioink,  and  slept — that  t  have  sat  for 
hours  and  days  watching  the  sea  and  the  clouds,  and  speculating 
upon  porpoises  and  ilymg-fish — "  et  prceterea  nihiU^  If  it  were 
possible  to  give  utterance  to  the  wayward  fancies  that  have  oc- 
cupied my  attention  **  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the  sun's 
beam,"  they  would  sound  more  like  the  day-dreams  of  a  fever- 
stricken  man  than  the  cogitations  of  a  rational  being.  Upon  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  my  journal,  (a  morocco-bound  book  of  consi- 
derable thickness,  bought  in  England  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  strange  incidents  ami  useful  observations,)  I  find  only 
one  note  in  these  few  words:  "  Crossed  tlie  line,  Nov.  — ."  As  an 
exception,  however,  to  the  general  monotony  of  this  voyage,  1  have 
some  reason  to  remember  one  or  two  events,  the  first  of  which  took 
place  at  Madeira  aboiit  twelve  days  after  leaving  the  Land's  End. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  made  that  island;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  ship  to  stand  oflf  and  on  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  we  might  land  early  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
Unhappily,  these  orders 'were  injudiciously  obeyed ;  the  wind  failed 
during  the  ni^ht,  and  at  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  becalmed 
within  five  miles  of  shore.  It  was  Sunday ;  the  convent  bells  tolling 
for  mass  were  distinctly  heard,  but  we  waited  in  vain  for  a  breeze, 
till  at  two  o'clock  our  patience  being  exhausted,  the  Jolly-boat  was 
hoisted  out  and  we  crowded  into  her  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  includ  - 
ins  the  captain  and  four  boys  at  the  oar.  Every  body  who  has  been 
atMadeira  must  recollect  tne  Lew  rock,  a  higli  craggy  point  which  is 
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severed  from  the  maiu  land,  and  is  used  as  a  signal-fort;  upon 
reaching  M^hich  we  were  met  by  the  custom-house  boat  with  an  of* 
ficer  on  board,  who  demanded  our  <'  Bill  of  Health.*'  With  this 
we  were  unfortunately  not  provided,  and  in  consequence  were  or- 
dered to  remain  in  our  boat  close  under  the  Lew  rock  till  our  case 
could  be  represented  on  shore,  and  permission  sent  off  for  us  to 
land.  Here  we  staid  for  some  hours  in  a  most  disap;reeab1c  state 
of  suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was  wearing  fast  away,  and 
no  an:$wer  arrived.  The  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  that 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  heavens — ^the  air  grew  chilly — the  wind 
rose,  and  instead  of  the  smooth  glittering  surface  over  which  we 
}iad  glided  in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  broken  up  into  billows  that 
began  to  show  their  curling  heads.  The  captain  grew  impatient  to 
rejoin  his  ship,  having  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the  night 
on  shore ;  and  after  venting  his  discontent  in  a  volley  of  oaths  and 

grumbling,  he  save  the  orcler  to  "shove  off."    As  we  were  doing 
lis  the  sentry  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  whose  form  was  half  Itid  in 
the  approaching  darkness,  was  observed  waving  his  hand  with  vio- 
lence, and  bending  his  body  in  the  act  of  calling  to  us ;  but  his  signs 
were  not  understood ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  wind  and  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.     As  1  gazed  upon  this  man,  a  chilling  and  fore- 
boding anxiety  came  over  me,  and  his  unintelligible  sounds  fell  upon 
my  ear  like  the  mysterious  warninu;  voice  of  the  Prophet.  His  mean- 
ing was  too  soon  apparent.  From  his  lofty  position  he  could  see  the 
approaching  storm,  which  was  hid  from  us.  We  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  rock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tumbling  sea  that  was  rising 
every  moment  with  tiie  wind,  and  soon  became  formidable  to  our 
small  and  crowded  boat.    The  sun  was  just  sinking  amidst  a  thick 
bank  of  clouds  (and  you  will  recollect  there  is  no  twilight  in  this 
latituile)  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  back  part  of  the  island,  which  had 
been  shut  out  irom  our  view  while  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  now 
showed  themselves  covered  with  clouds,  and  every  thing  gave  token 
that  the  squall  would  increase  into  a  violent  gale.  We  were  at  once 
aware  of  our  danger: — we  had  no  sail — ^the  boys  were  exhausted 
with  their  exertions  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  such  a  sea 
we  could  not  relieve  them.     We  would  gladly  have  put  back ;  but 
it  was  impossible.    Tiie  wind  and  waves  drove  us  rapidly  from  the 
shore.    Our  ship  was  tacking  about  in  the  distance,  half  her  mast 
just  visible  above  water; — if  we  missed  her— beyon<l  was  the  ocean 
— night  and  storm.    We  were  most  of  us  landsmen  ;  but  we  should 
not  liave  felt  so  much  alarm  had  our  captain  betrayed  less  symp- 
toms of  apprehension.     1  sat  near  him,  and  could  see  his  counte- 
nance change  as  he  looked  from  the  sea  to  the  sky.    His  boisterous 
overbearing  accent  of  command  sunk  into  a  tone  of  familiar  en- 
treaty, as  he  encouraged  the  boys  at  the  oar ;  and  told  plainly  of 
the  tearful  equality  to  which  danger  levels  all  distinctions.     His 
Cace  grew  very  pale,  and  he  exclaimed — ''I  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  safe  at  yonder  ship !"  This  was  not 
comforting*     In  the  mean  time  the  sea  was  every  moment  rising, 
and  looked  tremendous — every  wave  covered  us  with  spray;  but 
we  contrived  to  break  its  violence  by  fastening  an  oar  astern,  an 
expedient  commonly  resorted  to  in  such  cases ;  and  two  of  our  party 
were  sent  forward  to  trim  the  boatr— one  of  these  was  my  brother. 
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and,  as  I  saw  his  youthful  and  delicate  form  tossed  to  and  tro  amid 
the  boisterous  element,  I  could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  what 
would  have  been  the  sensations  of  his  mother,  had  she  beheld  him 
in  such  a  situation.  As  it  grew  darker,  we  fastened  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the  boat-hook,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  ship;  and  when  this  miserable  scanty  flag  was 
suspended  aloft,  and  was  scattered  in  the  wind  and  spray,  it  looked 
indeed  like  a  "forlorn  hope."  At  first  we  imasinea  that  this  ex- 
pedient had  been  successful,  for  the  ship  seemed  bearing  down  upon 
us,  and  we  were  flushed  with  expectation.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
she  tacked,  and  all  possibility  of  reaching  her  seemed  at  an  end.  If 
I  live  to  be*  an  old  man,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of  that 
moment — it  were  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  in  words;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  meet  death  with  open  ejes  and  the 
full  possession  of  all  one's  faculties.    Still  we  did  not  utterly  des- 

Eair^there  was  yet  a  little  light  left:  the  ship  might  possibly  cnange 
er  course ;  but  fear  seemed  to  have  paralized  our  enbrts-— the  oars 
were  almost  useless — we  made  no  way,  and  for  many  minutes  there 
was  no  rational  expectation  of  saving  oar  lives.  Of  what  occurred 
during  this  horrible  interval,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection.- 
I  remember,  however,  being  struck  with  the  various  forms  in  which 
fear  displayed  itself— -some  were  silent,  some  talkative,  some  pra;^ed, 
some  laughed.  One  young  man  lamented  bitterly  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  tasted  the  Malmsey  Madeira,  and  the  grapes  he 
had  promised  himself;  and  another,  a  young  officer,  seated  at  my 
right,  was  eterhally  occupied  in  letting  tali  and  picking  up  his  sword 
and  sash,  which  his  fingers  seemed  incapable  of  detaining  in  their 
grasp.  My  own  arm  was  perfectly  black,  the  next  morning,  from 
the  violence  with  which  it  was  seized  by  my  companion  on  the  left. 
These  and  other  such  things  were  hardily  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
were  recollected  upon  afterwards  comparing  notes. 

We  were  rousea  from  a  sort  of  stupor  by  a  sudden  sauali  and 
shift  of  wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliged  our  ship 
to  go  upon  another  tack.  We  emerged  from  our  despair  to  the 
wildest  exultation ;  for  a  few  minutes  brought  us  so  near  to  each 
other  that  our  cries  were  heard,  though  it  was  then  too  dark  to  see 
us  till  we  were  close  alongside.  In  a  word,  we  exchanged  our  frail 
vessel  for  an  ark  of  comparative  safety:  our  drenched  clothes  were 
put  off,  and  the  fried  bacon  and  mutton-chops  that  were  eaten  that 
night  (though  no  very  savoury  dainties  in  their  way),  and  the  punch 
that  was  drunk  (which  really  was  very  choice),  will,  I  make  no 
doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  who  composed  the  party  to  their  dy- 
ing dayd— -I  recollect  reading  when  a  schoolboy,  in  Campbeli's 
Overland  Journey  to  India,  an  account  of  a  shipwreck,  and  being 
much  struck  with  a  passage  in  wliich  he  relates,  that  as  the  ship 
was  near  going  down,  he  saw  a  little  black  boy  seated  on  the  poop, 
cryint;  most  bitterly,  and  at  the  same  time  voraciously  devouring 
some  mangoes  that  were  in  a  basket  beside  him.  This  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  most  unaccountable  story ;  but  I  can  now  perfectly 
comprehend  it.  So  much  for  tlie  dangers  of  the  sea;  but  allow  me 
to  aad,  that  it  is  worth  while  being  a  little  initiated  into  these  mys- 
teries, if  it  be  only  to  enjoy  Falconer's  Poem,  which  cannot  be  truly 
relished  but  upon  the  high  seas«  and  may  therefore  be  called  a 
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Water-piece  with  as  much  propriety  as  llic  compositions  of  Hantlpl 
beariug  tliat  name. 

We  were  becalmed  four  weeks  in  the  latitude  of  two  decree* 
•oulb  of  the  Line.  We  were  scorched  under  a  tropical  sun,  till  we 
were  become  irritable  and  alive  to  everj  foolish  impression.  Our 
stock  and  water  were  rapidly  decreasing.  Wc  hni)  been  an  unusiml 
time  without  a  brealh  ot  wind,  and  the  sailors  hnd  begun  to  throw 
oat  their  snperetitious  hints  that  some  iltlack  was  hanging  over  us: 
w«  became  infecteil  with  their  folly.  We  <)varrelled  with  our  cap- 
tain for  not  having  a  steam-ensine  on  board.  Wc  did  a  Ihouj^and 
obtiird  things,  and  really  began  to  tliink  we  never  should  stir  again, 
when  vne  morning  at  daybreak  I  was  awakened  from  a'deep  »\ee)* 
by  the  noise  of  men  trampling  above  my  head.  I  thought  I  could 
duttingnish  the  cheering  voices  of  the  sailors,  as  if  they  were  bracing 
th«  yards,  and  that  hissing  sound  which  a  ship  mukes  in  going 
tbruugh  the  water.  Was  it  a  ilreain  ?  No.  I  started  up  in  ecstasy, 
and  mtiniiig  upon  deck,  found  miiiiy  of  our  comjin^nong  de  voyage 
in  the  same  picturesque  dress  as  myself.  In  wit,  en  chnnhr,  gaxiiig 
in  Htupid  asUinishmeutat  the  sails  that  were  actually  tilled  and  bef- 
Wing  wilii  the  wind.  The  glazed  surface  of  the  ocean — that  dread- 
inl  Nameness  which  made  the  very  cye-butis  aclie  to  look  on  it,  was 
gone,  and  witli  it  went  our  looks  of  gloomv  despondency.  We  were 
really  tailing  five  knots  before  the  wind.  There  was  a  tone  of  bustle 
nnd  animation  from  i-nptain  (o  cabin-buy.  It  was  a  fresh  depar- 
ture ;  And  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  our  landing  in  India,  I  do 
not  know  titat  we  had  half  a  dozen  calm  days  to  complain  of.  If 
yvni  ever  go  tu  sea,  pruy  tu  be  delivered  from  a  long  calm — a  gale 
of  wind  in  nothing  to  iti  Human  beings  are  the  worst  of  all  luggage 
to  caiTT  when  stowed  closely  together.  If  they  have  nothing 
wh«T«wltIi  to  kill  time,  they  immediately  begin  to  think  of  killing 
each  other ;  fhnnks  to  the  devil,  wlio,  io  spare  us  a  world  of  enntii. 
ftlwan  occupies  a  man  whom  lie  linds  idle.  Luckily  for  us,  we  had 
BD  duelling  pistids  on  board ;  but  there  was  frequent  "  note  of 
pr«p«ntiocr'  heard,  and  sundry  arrangements  were  made  for  fu- 
ture bloody  combats,  which,  like  the  silly  petitions  addressed  to  Ju- 
piter, were  all  dissipated  by  the  wind. 

1  crude  some  experiments  on  books  which  may  be  interesting  to 
yoo.  It  is  related  in  some  Life  of  Fox,  that  when  he  was  travelling 
bT  the  Trtrkshaifte,  through  the  uninteresting  Hats  of  Holland,  he 
diine  that  npnoriunity  for  reading  aloud  every  day  a  portion  of 
Twio  Jonesj  Ine  eternal  bustle,  life,  and  variety  of  which  composi- 
tion waa  rendered  ten  times  more  striking  and  enjoyable  when  con- 
trasted with  the  monotony  of  such  a  slirless  tour.'  However,  one 
norning  a  sail  was  proclaimed,  and  all  eyes  and  glasses  were  put 
in  requisition,  i^ome  said  it  was  a  cloud — some  a  sun-h^am— -«oine 
a  wUer-spoDt ;  and  if  old  Polonius  had  been  there  he  might  with 
perfect  Miety  have  said  it  wa»  "  a  mountain  or  an  elephant. '  Long 
otfon  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  upon  these  points,  tne  sailor!;  had 
nude  out  her  royals,  and  coursent,  and  flying  jib,  &c.;  and  in  a 
word,  a  ship  il  most  certainly  was.  Then  we  looked  at  the  ='i-an^c 
tight  with  s»  much  agitotion  as  Robinson  Crusoe  at  O^c  priii'  ot  a 
foMatrf  in  the  sand,    it  might  be  a  pirate ; — we  hod  ten  guns  and 
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plenty  of  fools  to  fight,  but  no  ammunition.  Whatever  she  might 
be  "  were  her  intent  wicked  or  charitable  ?" — all  was  uncertainty. 
There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  but  we  gradually  neared  each  otheV, 
and  at  eight  o^clock  at  night  (it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  ni^ht) 
the  stranger  had  dropped  close  asteni.  We  waited  in  breathless 
expectation.  Presently  a  loud  voice  sounded  along  tlie  water,  de- 
manding our  name,  &c.  and  was  immediately  answered  by  our  cap- 
tain. There  was  something  awful  in  the  manner  in  wnich  these 
stately  preliminaries  were  nourished  forth  in  the  silent  night.  It 
was  much  above  the  tone  and  key  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  well 
suited  to  the  clement  and  the  occasion.  I  could  fancy  Neptune 
trumpeting  his  orders  to  the  winds  in  some  such  fashion. 

"  Maturate  fiigam,  regpque  hxc  dicite  vcstro, 
Non  illi  iiiiperium  pelagi  sxvumque  trldciitcm, 
Sed  railii  sorte  datum  " 

Surely  one  would  suppose  that  a  man  on  going  to  sea  miglit  pack 
up  his  hospitality,  togetner  with  sundry  other  virtues,  and  reckon 
upon  no  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  tnem ;  but  here,  at  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  land,  were  strangers  waiting  for  an  invitation  for 
supper.  And  supper  they  had,  for  she  was  a  Liverpool  vessel  bound 
to  Madras ;  and  for  two  days,  while  the  weather  continued  mode- 
rate, we  continued  interchanging  visits  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

Before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  sea,  I  have  one  more  remark  to 
make  :  a  long  voyage  is  an  excellent  preparative  towards  an  accu- 
rate examination  ol  men,  manners,  customs,  and  things.  You  are 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly  abstracted  from  the  business  of  life,  that 
you  come  fresh  to  the  task  with  all  old  prejudices  and  points  of 
comparison  fad  ins  away.  You  are  halfway  towards  the  happy  con- 
diticm  recommended  by  Des  Cartes,  who  declares  that  (if  you  would 
attain  true  wisdom)  you  must  begin  by  rubbing  out  all  former 
opinions  and  principles ;  and  when  your  brain  is  a  perfect  tabula 
rasa,  then  philosophy  maybe^n  to  indite  good  sound  matter  thereon. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  delights  of  landing  after  a  voy- 
age; I  might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  the  delights  of  eating  green 
cabbage,  after  having  lived  six  weeks'  upon  farinaceous  matter, 
when  I  promise  you,  you  would  be  more  in  danger  of  gluttony  than 
at  any  venison -feast.  My  first  evening  at  Calcutta  was  a  sort  of 
fairy -like  existence.  Transported  from  a  crowded  cabin,  white 
faces,  and  a  noisy  element,  to  a  spacious  and  palace-like  building 

(the  house  of  Mrs. )  with  a  host  of  black  attendants,  and 

all  the  magnificence  of  the  gorgeous  East,  1  was  for  a  time  fairly  be- 
wildered. I  envy  a  Russian  his  faculties,  who  can  walk  from  a  hot 
•bath  to  a  cold  bath  and  then  back  again,  and  perhaps  do  a  hundred 
other  absurdities  with  e(}ual  facility.  For  my  part,  i  sat  after  a  late 
and  sumptuous  dinner,  ga/.ing  first  at  the  brilliant  assemblage  of 
Europeans,  my  own  dear  beautiful  countrywomen,  and  then  at  the 
tall  black  forms  that  flanked  this  white  assemblage,  with  their  tur- 
bans, and  eyes  that  Hashed  light  at  every  moment— 

*♦  Each  giving"  each  a  duublc  charm, 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  aim — ** 
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And  then  the  waving  of  punkahs — such  a  delicious  breeze,  and  the 
silent  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  distance  of  the  luftj  and  ample 
apartment— -it  was  too  much  for  me— my  brain  grew  dizzy — I 
thought  of  the  Arabian  Nights — the  Sultana — ^the  enchanters;  and 
a  thousand  wild  and  inconerent  visions  flitted  before  me ;  and  in 
fine,  I  remember  nothing  till  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning. 
The  liffht  was  streaming  through  the  Venetian  blinds.  I  started 
up,  and  hastily  drawing  them  aside,  beheld  (open  your  eyes  well,  I 
pray  you)  ten  good  miles  of  India.  The  Hougley,  a  branch  of  tlie 
Ganges,  was  rolling  beneath  me  its  majestic  volume  of  waters 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Numberless  vessels 
were  plying  to  and  fro;  and  in  it  a  hundred  Hindoos  were  per- 
forming their  morning  ablutions,  washing  and  praying,  and  pray- 
ing and  washing,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  Scrubbing  seems  at  first 
view  a  singular  act  of  devotion ;  but  we  Christian  good  folks,  and 
Englishmen  of  India  in  particular,  are  not  without  absurdities  to 
rival  those  of  the  Hindoos.  As  an  instance  of  this,  though  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  warm,  and  occasionally  even  unto  scratching,  for  new 
comers  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  they  have  not  blacks  ti)  scratch  as 
well  as  fan),  thoug;h  Nature  here  keeps  a  musIin-sho[)  on  purpose, 
and  says  as  plainly  as  she  can  say  it,  "  make  unto  yourselves  rai- 
ment of  this  commodity — loose  bishup-like  sleeves  and  wavy-pan- 
taloons ;"  yet  our  excellent  countrymen  must  needs  array  themselves 
in  Andre's  hats  (helmets  tliey  might  be  called),  and  in  8  tultz^s  padded 
coats.  When  you  dine  out,  you  must  appear  in  an  English  full 
dress;  but  having  made  your  appearance,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
company  that  you  have  a  wardrobe  of  such  useless  things,  you  are 
then  permittedf  (unless  it  be  an  occasion  of  state  and  ceremony)  to 
retire  and  doff  these  horrible  incumbrances  for  your  white  finen 
jacket,  &c.  A  fashionable  Englishman  should  certainly  have  his 
Hoby  boots,  his  coat,  and  some  new  waistcoat  patterns  stuffed  into 
his  coffin  with  him,  as  some  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead  with  their 
hatchet,  flint,  &c.;  for  I  am  confident  they  will  never  be  happy  in 
this  world  or  the  next  without  such  things.  As  for  the  military,  I 
5ay  nothing  about  their  costume ;  flrst,  because  the  red  coat  seems 
a  necessary  component  part  of  a  young  soldier,  and  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  our  army  in  India  should  want  recruits ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  these  latitudes  it  quickens  promotions,  and  I  have  a 
younger  brother  a  subaltern.  But  for  us  civilians — if  the  good  lady 
of  the  house  must  be  convinced  that  we  have  a  coat,  &c.  why  not 
send  them  upon  a  pole  before  us,  and  let  them  flourish  free  and  fair 
like  a  Roman  tropny?  Or,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  our- 
selves and  our  garments  should  make  one,  why  not  do,  at  all  events, 
as  the  Hishlana  regiment  did,  when,  with  a  view  to  doing  away  the 
national  dress  of  petticoats  and  bare  legs,  they  were  ordered  to  ap- 
pear the  next  field-day  with  breeches? — Tiiey  came,  men  and  ofli- 
cers,  with  the  breeches  under  their  arms. 

But  I  see  my  carriage  and  horses,  tiiat  is,  my  palanquin,  wait- 
ing below;  therefore,  for  the  present,  adieu.     Vou  may,  perhaps, 
hear  from  me  shoilly,  when  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  interest 
ing  details  of  what  I  shall  have  seen  and  heard  in  this  country.     I 
begin  to  be  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  colours;  and 
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these  palanquins  are  the  most  delightful  things  imaginable.  Let 
them  talk  in  England  as  much  as  the^  please  about  "trampling 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people,"  and  riding  the  people  to  death,  and 
such  like  stuff;  trust  me  it  is  onlj  in  India  we  have  a  true  ascendancy 
over  the  "  lower  oi'dersJ*^  I  will  be  free,  however,  to  confess  be* 
tween  ourselves  (for  it  would  be  criminal  to  whisper  such  things 
here)  that  1  am  sometimes  silly  enough  to  imasine,  that  if  there  be 
any  retribution  in  a  future  state,  some  of  us  wHl  be  turned  into  pa- 
lanquin-bearers. 

H.  H. 


TO  JULIA. 

Bbeathe  not  again  that  tender  air, 
1*0  otlier  strains  attune  your  strings* 

It  once  could  charm  mc  from  despair. 
But  now-— <lcspair  is  ull  it  brings ! 

Oh !  it  recalls  a  pang  so  keen 

()f  budding  joy — of  promise  blighted  !^ 
Tells  me  of  Love  that  once  hath  been. 

Reminds  me  how  that  Love  was  slighted ' 

With  smiles  my  early  hopes  she  fed, 
With  passion-flowers  my  forehead  sltadcd ; 

Her  smiles  were  false — ^my  hopes  arc  fled — 
And  every  flower  of  Ix>ve  liath  faded! 

Thus  sunny  beams  delight  the  bee. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  bower  he  hovers, 

Selects  the  fairest  flower,  like  me. 
And  dreams  not  of  tlic  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  had  painted  scenes  so  bright^ 
Witliout  one  single  tinge  of  sorrow;— 

But,  alk!  those  scenes  are  closed  in  night, 
A  night,  alas !  witliout  a  moiTow  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  she  buried  lies. 

Still,  still  her  memory  I  nourish ; 
Again  you  bid  hef  image  rise — 

But,  ah !  her  falsehoods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  sang — ^like  you  she  play'd. 
Her  eyes,  like  yours,  with  smiles  would  glisten : 

I  dread,  lest  I'm  again  betray 'd, 
1  fear  I'm  lost,  and  yet  I  listen. 

m 

Then  play  no  more — no  more  then  sing, 
Let  not  her  words  again  be  spoken— 

Vor,  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 
Upon  a  heart  already  broketi ! 


» 


I 


LSTTCR  TO  TUB  MOIlA«  K  CUIKr  AMTOSWAEUUl,  tnllUoxi.T 
HII  JOHN'  mtVXT.  R-'lt.  OP  THK  GBANO  HIVKU,  VFtKU.  C.I 
FHOM  TUOMAA  CAUrilEUi. 

Unilan.  Januarg  20, 182?, 

Sin.— Teu  days  a{[0  1  was  not  aware  ihat  such  s  person  eiiiited  as  the 
ion  of  tht  Indian  leader  Brant,'  who  is  nientioned  in  my  poem  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wjimiiug."  I.as(  week,  however,  Mr.  S,  Bannister  of  Liacoln's   I 
Ion,  called  to  inrorm  me  uf  your  being  in  London,  and  of  your  having  J 
docnmcntt  in  y»iir  possession  which  he  believed  would  change  my  opi 
Kwa  of  ytiui  father's  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  justice.     Mi 
Baonitter  ilUtinuly  usured  me  tliat  no  declaration  of  mr  sentiments  ou  \ 
the  •ulnt'cl  was  desired  but  such  n*  should  spontaneously  Bow  from  my    I 
awu  juiJEmeat  of  the  pajiers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

1  could  nut  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.     It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
tlie  juBtiGcation  of  a  mail  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated,  and  I  felt  a 
utiifaction  at  the  prospect  of  his  character  being  rfdreased,  which  was 
liut  likely  to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it.    As  i 
far  at  anv  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  concerned,  1 
I  rrsllv  linrf)  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  J 
■11  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  affected  by  its  con-I 
trnii.     And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  1  have  mentioned 
thi-  rirtuiiiittaiice  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  witli  the  same  surprise 
which  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it     With  regard  to  your  father's 
*  ~    ictcr  1  (iihIe  it  as  I  fuund  it  in  popular  history.     Among  the  docu' 
KtaliiH  favour  I  own  tliat  you  nave  shown  me  one  which  I  regret 
r  saw  before,  tliough  I  mijght  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of. 
icault's  honourable  mention  of  the  chief  in  his  travets.t  ^Vithout 

J,  however,  iu  the  least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  respectable 

uitkorily,  I  must  say.  that  even  if  1  had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still 
oBcrcd  ooly  a  general  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  r~'' 
not  such  a  apecific  one  as  I  now  recognise.  On  the  other  hand,  ju(.» 
hoM  natutally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Annual  HegiMer  of  1779,  4b  far  as  1  knew,  uncontradicted  for  tJiirty 
yiMir^  A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a  contidencij 
which  beguiled  at  last  my  suspicion,  and  1  believe  that  of  the  public  at 
Urec  Atuong  those  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramsay.  Marshall,  Uelsliam, 
ana  Weld.  Tlie  most  of  them,  you  may  icll  me  perhaps,  wrote  witl 
xeal  against  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  Joliu  Adoluhus  wai 
never  Hi»pected  of  any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said  in  his  History  o 
Kneliotl,  &c.  (vol.  iii.  p.  110)  "that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savage^: 
anu  Amuricans  in  disguise,  heided  by  an  Indian  Col.  Butler,  and  a  hall 

*  TTii  iLkiiii-  I],i.  licf  11  .ilniOTi  »Jw»)'s  iiuircu»telj'  apdt  Brundt  in  Eiigliih  hooka. 
,    ..     ......  ..  _.    ._    ..  li  honwlo  bi«  fiur  name  bv  Kochefoncauli,  wliosc  ability 

'  judgment  will  not  be  denied.     "  Colonel  Bnnilt  is  in 
:  iCHji  WW  he  fought  under  the  Kngliab  burner,  and  ha 
■  ■•■e  At  B<w  mwl  jp'ociiui/y  receiveil  by  Ihe  king,  and  met  < 
.11  flasat*  of  nvoiilc.     His  mannera  arc  senil-GuroDc 
M  ■'-•,:  hu  eBtablishcd  himwIT  in  the  English  wayi  m 

^.inlrc:  !i'T  the  Eiiroptan  fiuliioni  Mid  nevertlieleM  poswi 

««.•:<.    I  Mis.     He  usi(U  at  present  (1795)  It  the  Miami  Tres^, 

•  lod.    '.'  I  iiiteKutiiig  with  the  wutem  IndJuu.    He  i>  al«  *" 

|fcner*l  bears  so  exccllcni  r  name,  thM  1 

d  with  hini,"— Bochcfuucauk's  Tmvtls  hi  Nort&' 


,  jiul  in  ifcnt 
icqunliited  wi 


Vui.  in.  No.  U^I8J3. 
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Indian  of  extraordinary  ferocity  named  Brandt,  lulling  tlie  fears  of  tlic 
inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by  treachery,  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the  garrisons."  fte  says  farther,  "  that 
all  were  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of 
torment  were  exliausted.'*  He  possessed,  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means 
of  consultins:  better  authorities;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made 
any  atonement  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  friends, 
therefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beff 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  summons.  And 
after  his  ow  n  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsel, 
and  say,  "Gentlemen,  tjou  mast  acquit  mtf  client,  for  he  heui  only  fallen 
into  an  error,  ichich  even  my  judgment  could  not  escape,^^ 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts  of  him 
that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  my  cradle. — And  if  there 
were  any  public,  direct  and  specific  challenges  to  (hose  accounts  in  Eng- 
land ten  years  ago,  I  am  vet  to  learn  where  they  existed. 

1  rose  irom  perusing  tlie  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  with 
an  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfavourable 
accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a 
Mohawk  Indian  (»f  unmixed  parentage,  l^is  circumstance,  however, 
ouj>ht  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  attainments. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had  en- 
largeil  views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  America,  and  from  whom  I  sought  information 
respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  message,  told  me 
that  tliough  he  could  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  naivete  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They 
had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  **  I  like  the  harpsichord  well,  and 
the  organ  still  better;  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  of  all,  for 
they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."  This  gentleman  also  described  to  me 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  written  reconls.  Brant  projected 
at  that  time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  genius 
of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and  professions  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.  This  circumstance 
argues  recommendations  from  America  founded  in  personal  friendship. 
In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as  naturally 
in<|;enu(>us  and  generous.  The  evidence  afforded  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  (iften  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.  Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your 
offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion. 
Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he 
should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
an'^wiT  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  or 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  allege ;  1  can 
only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote^  and  for  this  reason:  Brant 
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M  not  only  tiii«t«H,  cnniulli-'il,  nnd  distinguislieil    by  scueral 
neat  British  nfticerit  in  America,  but  |fersonitlly  lieloved  by  tliuin. 
1  rmild  conceive  men  in  jKiwer,  for  defensiblu  reasons  or  state  pi)li(ic«ti 
bt  have  officiaDy  trusted  and  even  publictv  diatinguishinl  iit  ctntrts  ag] 
levee*  an  active  and  sagacious  Inilian  chief,  uf  whose  private  diaractcr' 

,  they  mii^t  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indiftercnt  opinion.  Bui 
I  caniKii  iinacine  hi^h-mindeil  and  liigli-bred  Britiab  officers,  forming  ia. 
divitliiai  and  fond  fnendifliips  fora  man  of  Tej-ocious  character.  It  cumn. 
within  my  express  knowleilge  that  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  S^tunrt^i 

I  fuurth  BOM  of  the  Bar!  of  Biitf,  the  lather  of  our  prencnt  ambassador  at 
Pan*,  tlie  officer  whu  took  Minorcn  and  Calvt,  and  who  commundeil  dub 
umj  in  Purlu^l,  knew  yuur  lather  in  America,  often  slept  nniler  tha< 
Hmc  teal  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  It  seems  but 
charily  tn  snppose  the  man  who  atti-acled  the  esteem  of  Lord  Kawdon 

I   andfienerni  .Stuai-t,  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualilies,  so  that  I  believe 

.  yon  when  yiin  itlirm  thut  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  1  leave  the 
world  to  jodec  whether  (he  chan^  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am  touched, 
ariscsfminraleedelicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind,  or  from  asenseof  horiuitr 
ud  JBUice. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckoning  with  you  about  youv 
bther'o  memory:  but,  ils  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  soma 
reaurkt  «ii  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  vrilh  which  1  cannot  fully  coin- 
rHe,  and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot  con- 
elude  it  without  a  few  more  words,  in  case  my  silence  should  seem 

_  tn  admit  of  uropositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  ray 
ened.     1  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I  have  to  oit'ef 

,  ta  lli«  Canadiin  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bitterness,  for  thej 
have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  tone.     But 

when  Uiey  regret  my  departure  from  historical  truth,  I  join  in  

rvgrwt  only  in  as  far  ns  I  have  unconsciously  misunderstood  the  cha- 
racter af  Ilnint,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transaction,  which 
t  hai«  uttw  rea»<m  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  whitt 
men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  libertv  of  a  versifier  to  run 
awav  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  schoolboy  wno  never  dreams  that 
he  I*  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holiday  from  school.  It  seems 
hawevrr,  that  1  falsely  represented  Wyoming  to  havu  been  a  terrestriiJ 
pandiHc  It  was  not  so,  say  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  con- 
laincil  a  great  number  of  Tories  ;  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  fa« 
In  account  for  the  fad.  Earthly  paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly 
tltingt,  and  Tempe  and  Arcadia  "may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  ha|>- 
pineftii  a*  well  as  Wyoming.    I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  tliat  it  via 

'  a  fioatiohing  colony,  and  that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning 
to  human  being*  against  war  and  revenge.  But  the  whole  catastroph? 
ia  aSinned  in  a  Conudinn  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  ft 

I  fair  battle.  If  this  be  the  fact,  let  accredited  signatures  come  forward, 
to  aimt  it  and  vindicate  the  innocence  and  honourableness  of  the  whola 
tnnMCtion,  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vinditnted.  An  erro 
aboat  him  by  no  meantt  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to  be  •' 
fictinn.  Who  would  not  wish  it«  atrocity  to  be  disproved  ?  But  who  em 
think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes  anonymously,  atld 
witliuul  drlinoble  weijht  or  authority  f  * 

In  aBother  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  my  theme  has  I 
RgTctltfd  a*  distionourable  to  Rngland.    Then  it  wis,  at  all  events, 
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THE  FrGHT.* 


"  The  Jiffht,  the JSifAil's  llie  thing. 

Wherein  I'll  catcU  t^e  conscience  of  the  king." 

Where  there^s  a  will,  thffe^s^  d  tray.— I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I  walked 
down  Chancery-lane,  abftuMralf-past^six  oVlock  on  Monday  the  l()th  of 
December,  to  inquire' at  Jack  RandalPs  where  the  figlit  the  next  day  was 
to  be;  and  I  fpund  ^'^  the  proverb"  nothing  **  musty"  in  the  present 
instance.  I  ^as. determined  to  see  this  fight,  come  what  would,  and  see 
it  I  did,  in  gfcaft  Style.  It  was  vaj  first  fight,  yet  it  more  than  answered 
my  expec6itiotfs.  Ladies  !  it  is  to  you  I  dedicate  this  description  ;  nor 
let /t  seem'out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exploits  of  the  brave, 
Coilifage'and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues;  and  may  they  never 
look  cold  and  askance  on  one  another !  Think,  ye  fairest  of  tne  fair,  love- 
liest of  the  lovely  kind,  ye  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how  many 
more  ye  kill  with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring;  and  listen 
with  subdued  air  and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tragic  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  sacred  to  the  Fancy  ! 

I  was  goin^  down  Chancerv-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  wtien  looking  through  the  glass-door  of  the 
HoU  in  the  Wall,  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs. 
Randall,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it  Now  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the  authenticity 
of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.  Thinks  I,  I'll  wait 
till  this  person  comes  out,  and  learn  from  him  how  it  is.  For  to  say  a 
truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  going  into  this  house  of  call  for  heroes  and 
philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it  (for  Jack  is  no  gentleman) 
threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  for  wanting  a 
mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board,  when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen 
battles  was  more  full  o(olue  ruin  than  of  good  manners.  I  was  the  more 
mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  James  Siiiipkins, 
hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall 
was  brought  in  question,  observe — "The  house  is  a  very  good  house, 
and  the  company  quite  genteel :  I  have  been  there  myself!"  Remem- 
bering this  unkind  treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was 
also  a  party,  and  not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time 
jubilant  like  the  present,  1  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue 
forth  but  my  friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chancery- 
lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes  a  lover 
of  the  Fancy,  1  said,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him."  So  it  proved 
in  effect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to  discuss  measures 
with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  great  occasions.  We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we  are 
dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  impart  to 
them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  Uirob  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets.  Toms 
and  I,  though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  alter  idem  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly  impart ;  and 
"  so  carelessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  that  I  wish  no  better,  when  there 
is  anotlicr  fight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  journey 
down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack  Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to 
happen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a  noble  subject  always  at  hand. 


And  liberlj'  to  digress  ta  others  wliencvor  they  ofterL-tl.     Indeeil,  on  ■ 
nip(«liiig  ttie  lines  frum  Speoter  iu  an  involunUry  fit  of  enthuaiasm, 

I  ••  Wlat  mope  felitllj-  t»ii  Ikll  lo  creWurc. 

Tluui  Ui  enjoj  delipjl  with  liborty  f" 
my  lust-named  ingenious  fneml  st»ppei]  me  bv  saving  that  this,  trai 
UtMl  into  the  vuI^hIc,  meant  "  fining  lo  ,wv  ajCght!" 

to.  Touts  Mid  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  dowiu' 
He  said  th^re  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  lo  start  from  Tom  Belcher^ 
at  tma,  which  would  eo  there  right  out  and  back  again  the  next  daji' 
Nnw  1  never  travel  alF  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  ca^t  to  Ne' 
bjrokeof  tliP  mails.    Jo.  swore  the  thing  was  imnosaibie,  and  I 
onlj  answer  that  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it.     Id  short,  he  seemt 
to-ne  to  waver,  said  lie  only  came  In  see  if  [  was  going,  had  letters 
'~  M  cause  coming  on  the  day  after,  and  faintly  said  at  parling  (foi 
■"ml  »n  Milting  out  lliat  moment^ — "  Well,  we  meet  at  Philippi 
C  iWe  beat  of  my  way  to  Pieeadilly.    Tlie  mail  coach  stand  wi 
"  Tliey  are  all  gone,"  said  I — '■  this  is  always  the   way  wil 
n  the  instant  I  lose  the  future — if  1  had  nut  stayed  to  pour  out  tht 
last  cu|i  of  ten,  I  should  have  been  just  in  time".— and  cursing  my  foll^ 
and  ill-luck  together,  without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  thi 
mails  were  gone  or  no),  I  walked  on  in  deiipite,  and  to  punish  my  owl 
■lilitoriness  and  want  of  determination.     At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turit' 
bKk:  i  might  get  to  Hounslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  the 
urxt  iBorning.     I  paxied  Hyde  Park  Corner  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted 
t«  fortune.     Suddenly  1   heard    the  clattering  of  a  Brentford  stage. 
Mid  ibe  light  rushed  full  upon  my  fancy.     I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that 
even  a  Brentford  concliman  was  better  company  than  my  own  thouglita 
fsKchas  they  were  just  then),  and  at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box  v'" 
htm*     I  immediBtelv  stated  my  case  to  him — namely,  my  ({uarret  v 
Riyscir  for  missing  tlie  Bath  or  Bristol  mail,  and  my  determination  to 
irti  in  u>o«e(|uence  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  disparagement 
insulting  comparison  between  longer  or  shortet-  stages.     It  is  a  maxil 
with    me   that   stage-coaches,   and   consei]Uently  stage-coaclmien, 
rcfpeclable  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel:  so  I  said 
nMBio*  on  that  subject  to  my  Brentford  friend.     .\ny  incipient  ten- 
Ar»cy  to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  he  might  have  construed  it)  tO 
a  perronal  reflection  of  this  kind,  was  however  nipped  in  the  bud  [  fof 
I  (u*i  no  Mouner  declared  indignantly  that  I  had  missed  the  mails,  thsit 
lie  flatly  denied  tliat  thev  were  ^one  along,  and  lo!  at  the  instant  thrak 
of  tkem  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  asif  they  wouM 
d*WMr  the  ground  belure  them.      Here  again  I  seemed  in  the  eonlradle^ 
tny  aitnalion  of  the  man  in  Dryden  whoeiclaims, 

"  I  fbllnu  Fate,  which  doci  too  hin]  pursue  !" 

If  I  had  >tn)i]ied  to  iii'iuire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would 
have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down 
nad  iu  all  Ihe  digniQed  unconcern  and  idrat  perfection  of  inechanii 
UMiveyauce.    Tlie  Bath  mail  1  had  set  my  mind  upon,  and  I  had 
il,  as  1  missed  every  tiling  else,  by  uiy  own  absurdity,  in  putting  1 


i 

will 


aaid  be  of  Uie  Brentford,  ■ 
law  drives  it,  and 
I  kitnost  doubted 


the   Bath  mail  t 


up  presently,  my 


will  engage  to  atup  hira  if  there  is  a  pli 
tny  good  genius;  out,  sure  enough,  up 
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drove  like  lightning,  and  stopped  directly  at  the  call  of  the  Brentford 
Jehu.  1  would  not  have  believed  this  possible,  but  the  brother-in-law 
of  a  mail-coach  driver  is  himself  no  mean  man.  I  was  transferred 
without  loss  of  time  from  the  top  of  one  coach  to  that  of  the  other, 
desired  the  guard  to  pay  my  fare  to  the  Brentford  coachman  for  me  aa 
I  had  no  change,  was  accommodated  with  a  great  coat,  put  up  my  um- 
brella to  keep  off*  a  drizzling  mist,  and  we  began  to  cut  tnrough  the  lur 
like  an  arrow.  The  mile-stones  disappeared  one  after  another,  the  rain 
kept  off;  Tom  Turtle,  the  trainer,  sat  before  me  on  the  coach-box,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight;  the 
passion  that  had  transported  me  an  hour  before  was  subdued  to  pensive 
regret  and  conjectural  musins  on  tlie  next  day's  battle:  I  was  promised 
a  place  inside  at  Reading,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  myself  a  lucky 
fellow.  Such  is  the  force  of  imagination !  On  the  outside  of  any  other 
coach  on  the  10th  of  I>ecember  with  a  Scotch  mist  drizzling  through 
the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should  have  been  cold,  comfortless,  impa- 
tient, and,  no  doubt,  wet  through ;  but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I  telt 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  dfid  me  good,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made,  and  confident  mat  all 
would  go  well  through  tlie  journey.  When  I  got  inside  at  Reading,  I 
found  Turtle  and  a  stout  valetudinarian,  whose  costume  bespoke  him 
one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  had  risen  from  a  three  months'  sick  bed  to 
get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight.  They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into 
a  lively  discourse.  My  friend  tlie  trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  to 
fighting  dogs  and  men,  to  bears  and  badgers;  beyond  this  he  waa 
"  quite  chap-fallen,"  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  or  indeed  very 
msely  fell  asleep,  when  any  otlier  ^me  was  started.  The  whole  art  of 
training  (I,  however,  learnt  from  him,)  consists  in  two  things,  exercise 
and  abstinence,  abstinence  and  exercise,  repeated  alternately  and  with- 
out end.  A  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thinff 
in  a  morning,  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles  till  breakfast.  This  meu 
consists  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-steaks.  Then 
another  six  or  seven  miles  till  dinner  time,  and  another  supply  of  solid 
beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a 
couple  of  classes  of  sherry.  Martin  trains  on  water,  but  this  increases 
his  infirmity  on  another  very  dangerous  side.  The  Gas-man  takes 
now  and  then  a  chirping  glass  (under  the  rose)  to  console  him,  durins;  a 
six  weeks  probation,  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hickman — an  agreeable 
woman,  with  (I  understand)  a  pretty  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
How  matter  presses  on  me !  What  stubborn  things  are  facts  f  How 
inexhaustible  is  nature  and  art!  "It  is  well,"  as  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Richmond  observe,  "to  see  a  variety.'^  He  was  speaking  of  cock- 
fighting  as  an  edifying  spectacle.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  one  learns 
more  of  what  is  (1  do  not  say  of  what  ought  to  be)  in  this  desultory 
mode  of  practical  study,  than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice  over, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  moral  treatise.  Where  was  I  ?  1  was  sitting 
at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  ring,  "  where  good 
digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."  Then  follows  an  hour 
of  social  chat  and  native  glee;  and  afterwards,  to  another  breathing 
over  heathy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed,  and  up  by 
911  again-^ur  hero 

"  Follows  80  the  ever-running  son. 
With  profitable  ard9un^" 


comparable  to  the  prescriptioM 

s  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  tlisn 

nptaint  under  his  hands  for  th^ 

:   my  companion    shake  the^ 


Vie  Fight. 


t»  tiie  liay  tint  brings  hira  victory  or  defeat  iu  the  green  f4iry  circle.    (•' 
not  this  fifv  more  eweet  i)ian  mine  i  I  was  ^ing  to  say  ;  but  1  will  n< 
libel  any  life  by  comparing  it  to  mine,  which  is  (at  the  date  of  tlicSA' 
prcMnU]  bittLT  as  coluquinlida  and  the  dregs  of  acunituin  ! 

Thtr  invalid  in  the  Hath  mail  soared  a  pitch  above  the  trainer,  and  dtdt 
tiol  vleei)  BO  sound,  because  lie  had  "  more  figures  and  more  fantasies.** 
We  talked  ihe  hours  away  merrily.  He  had  faith  in  surgery,  for  ha 
had  had  tliree  ribs  act  right,  that  had  been  broken  in  a  turn-up  at  Bel- 
cher's, but  Uiouglit  physicians  old  women,  for  they  had  no  antidote  in 
their  catalogue  fur  brandy.  An  iudigestion  is  an  excellent  common -place] 
lor  tw«  people  that  never  met  before.    By  way  of  ingratiating  mjsel' 

I  told  him  the  story  of  my  doctor,  who, ' — ' 

Ilim  lliat  1  thouglit  his  regimen  had  don 
whole  pliarmacopeia  contained  nothinj^ 
he  Itud  given  me ;  and,  as  a  proof  ol  i 
"  ke  had  had  one  gentleman  with  my  ci 
lut   fifteen   years."      This  anecdote  i 

roagh  sides  of  hi^  three  great  coats  with  boisterous  laughter;  and  Ti 
tie,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  swore  he  knew  how  the  li^t  would  go,  for 
be  had  hau  a  dream  about  i(.  Sure  enough  the  rascal  told  us  how  the 
tiirce  first  rounds  went  ofi',  but  "  his  dream,"  like  others,  "  denoted  w 
foregone  conclusion."  He  knew  his  men.  The  moon  now  rose  M 
nivct  slate,  and  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  this  ob^ 
ject  of  placid  beauty,  with  the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  tlie  man  of  science 
to  which  his  ear  he  "  seriously  inclined,"  the  more  as  it  gave  proinis* 
<l*an  beau  jour  for  the  morrow,  and  showed  the  ring  uodrenched  br 
enfiuus  showers,  arrayed  in  sunnv  smiles.  Just  then,  all  going  on  well* 
I  thought  on  my  friend  Toms,  whom  1  hud  left  behind,  and  said  inno^ 
centiy,  "There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  fellow  1  left  in  town,  who  said 
tbeM  was  no  possibility  of  getting  down  by  the  mail,  and  talked  of 
gun%  b^  a  caravan  from  Bclcher*s  at  two  in  the  morning,  after  he 
Eail  written  some  letters."  *■  Why,"  said  he  of  the  lapells,  "  I 
shoald  not  wonder  if  that  was  the  very  person  we  saw  running  about 
like  mad  from  one  coach-door  to  another,  and  asking  if  any  one  had 
»ecn  a  friend  of  his,  a  gentleman  going  to  tlie  tight,  whom  he  had 
nii>sed  stupidly  enough  by  staying  to  write  a  note."  *'  Pray  Sir,"  said^ 
my  fellow-traveller,  "had  he  a  plaid-cluak  on?" — "Why,  nu,"  said' 
I,  "not  at  the  time  I  left  him,  but  he  very  well  might  afterward;, 
he  nffcred  tu  lend  me  one."  The  plaid-cluak  and  the  letter  decided 
the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enough,  was  iu  the  Bristol  mail,  which  preceded* 
■e  by  about  fifty  yards.  This  was  droll  enough.  We  had  now  but 
a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  oq 
aligliling  at  Newbury,  botli  coachi-s  stopping  at  the  same  time,  waa 
to  call  out,  "Pray,  is  there  a  geiiilciuan  in  that  mail  of  the  name  of. 
ToBisr"  "No,"  said  Joe,  borrowing  something  of  the  vein  of  (iilpil 
"for  I  have  just  got  out,"  "WbIII"  says  he,  "  this  is  lucky;  but  ^o 
don't  know  how  vexed  I  was  to  miss  you  ;  fur,"  added  he.  lowerir 
hia  «t>ice,  "do  you  know  when  1  left  you  1  went  to  Belcher's  to  ai 

iilwul  tlie  caravan,  aud  Mrs,  Belcher  saic        .         y    , . 

tdl  about  lliat.  but  there  were  two  gentlemen  who  bad  Ukeii  places  bfj 
the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in  a  landau,  and  she  could  frank  us.    It*s 

Bity  1  didn't  meet  with  you  ;  we  could  then  liave  got  down  for  notliia 
>at  mum.  •«  the  wind."    It  "s  the  devil  for  any  one  to  tell  me  a  secrfl 
01..  m.  No.  H,— IBL'J.  o 


itti 
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for  it  is  sure  to  come  out  in  print.    I  do  not  care  so  much  to  gratify  a 
friend,  but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me. 

Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn ;  but  this 
was  no  easy  task.  The  public-liouses  were  full,  and  where  you  saw  a 
light  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of  the  case- 
ment to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  instantly  put  them  in  and  shut  the 
window,  the  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a  suspicious  over- 
ture for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thundered  away  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  effect — such  was  the 
greater  noise  within ;— and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we  got 
admittance,  we  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen  round  a  ^ood 
hospitable  fire,  some  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talking  on  politics 
and  on  the  fight.  A  tall  English  yeoman  (something  like  Matthews  in 
the  face,  and  quite  as  great  a  wag) — 

"  A  lusty  man  to  l)en  an  abbot  able, — " 

was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price 
of  corn  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being  heard 
at  the  gate.  The  first  tiling  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling  fellow 
who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shilling;  glass  of  brandy  and  water— 
"  Confound  it,  man,  don't  be  insipid  P^  Thinks  1,  that  is  a  jjood  phrase. 
It  was  a  good  omen.  He  kept  it  up  so  all  night,  nor  flinched  with 
the  approach  of  morning.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  with  sense,  wit,  and 
spirit,  a  hearty  body  and  a  joyous  mind,  free-spoken,  frank,  convivial — 
one  of  that  home  English  breed  that  went  witn  Harry  the  Fifth  to  the 
siege  of  Harfleur — "standing  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips,"  &c.  We 
ordered  tea  and  eggs  (beds  were  soon  Ibund  to  be  out  of^  the  question) 
and  this  fellow's  conversation  was  sauce  piqztante.  It  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  him  brandish  his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.  He 
made  mince-meat  of  a  drunken,  stupid,  red-faced  quarrelsome,  frowsy 
farmer,  whose  nose  "  he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,"  makin*^ 
it  out  a  firebrand  like  Bardolplrs.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,'' 
says  he,  "  the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and 
candle.  If  one  was  to  touch  your  nose,  it  would  go  oft*  like  a  piece  of 
charcoal."  At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety 
in  his  purple  face  being  his  little  peering  gray  eyes  and  yellow  teeth; 
called  tor  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it;  and  after  many 
attempts  to  provoke  his  humorous  antas:onist  to  single  combat,  which 
the  other  turned  off  (after  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
choler)  with  great  adroitness,  he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.  His  laughing 
persecutor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  they  were  all  sleeping  iiL-.the  midst  of  this  "  loud 
and  furious  fun,"  said,   "There's  a  scene,  by  G— d,  for  Hogarth  to 

fiaint  I  think  he  and  Shakspeare  were  our  two  best  men  at  copying 
ife !"  This  confirmed  me  in  my  good  opinion  of  him.  Hogarth,  Shak- 
speare, and  Nature,  were  just  enough  for  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to 
know.  I  said,  "  You  read  Cobbett,  don't  you  r  At  least,"  sap  I,  "  you 
talk  just  as  well  as  he  WTites."  He  seemed  to  doubt  tliis.  But  I  said, 
"  We  have  an  hour  to  spare:  if  you'll  get  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  keep 
on  talking,  I'll  write  down  what  you  say;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a 
capital  Political  Register,  I'll  forfeit  my  head.  You  have  kept  me 
aJjre  to-night,  however.    I  dont  know  what  I  should  have  done  witli- 
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out  you.'*  He  did  not  dislike  this  view  of  the  thing;,  ner  my  asking,  if 
he  was  not  about  the  »ize  of  Jem  Belcher;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards, 
in  tlie  confidence  of  friendship,  that  "the  circumstance  which  had  gvifX^ 
hiin  nearly  the  greatest  cojicern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb^s  beating  Jem  after 
lie  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  playing." — The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim 
but  yet  clear  light  appears,  which  weiglis  like  solid  bars  of  metal  on 
the  sleepless  eyelids ;  tlie  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers  one 
by  one— but  it* was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the  clock 
was  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothin<r  for  it  but  to  find  a  barber's 
(the  pole  that  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his  shop),  and 
then  a  nine  miles  march  to  Hungerford.  The  day  was  fine,  the 
sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy  ground,  the  path 
was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  ail  night  had  not  done  us  much 
liarni — at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and  that  with 
amicable  diftercnce,  roving  and  sippini;  of  many  subjects,  but  still  in- 
variably we  returned  to  tlie  fight.  At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hun- 
gerforcf,  on  a  eentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 
carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  liundreds  had  passed  us  on  the  road  ; 
Toms  gave  a  youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Reader!  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure  to 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and  Bill 
Neatc.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  the  spot;  open 
carriages  were  coming  up,  with  streamers  flying  and  music  playing,  and 
the  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  sec  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  Tiie  odds  were  still  on 
Gas,  but  only  about  \^\^  to  four.  Gully  had  been  down  to  try  Neatc, 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  tlie  adverse  party.  About  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  pending.  The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  3,000/.  which  were  pro- 
mised him  by  difierent  gentlemen  if  he  had  won.  lie  had  presumeif  too 
much  on  himself,  which  had  made  otliers  presume  on  dim.  This  spirit- 
ed and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  nave  taken  for  his  motto  the 
old  maxim,  that  "  there  are  tlirec  things  necessary  to  success  in  life — 
Impudence  J  Impudence  I  Impudence  P^  It  is  so  in  matters  of  opinion, 
but  not  in  the  Fancy,  whicli  is  the  most  practical  of  all  things,  though 
even  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only  half.  Our  friend  had 
vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.  "Alas!  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so 
tamed  I" — "  This  is  the  grave -digger^^  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim 
in  the  moments  of  intoxication  from  gin  and  success,  showing  his  tre- 
mendous right  hand^,  "this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes; 
I  haven't  done  with  tliem  yet!"  Why  should  hc»— though  he  had 
licked  four  of  llie  best  men  within  the  hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a 
veteran  going  oft'  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honours 
meekly?  Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inse- 
parable. Or  why  should  he  go  up  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he 
eve#  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  8ur>'eycd  Hector,  say  to  him — 
"  What,  are  you  Bill  Neate  ?  I'll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great 
CATcase  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bul- 
lock's !'»  It  was  not  manlv,  'twas  not  fighter-like.    If  he  was  sure  of  the 
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victory  (as  he  was  not),  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.    Modesty 
should  accompany  the  tancy  as  its  shadow.    The  best  men  were  always 
the  best  behaved.    Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chicken   (before  whom  the 
Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men.     So  is  Cribb,  so 
is  Tom  Belcher,  the  most  ele»;ant  of  sparrers,  and  not  a  man  for  every 
one  to  take  by  the  nose.    1  enlarged  on  this  topic  in  the  mail  (while 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  tliat  imperti- 
nence was  a  part  of  no  profession.    A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  his 
man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
every  one's  face.    Even  a  highwayman,  in  the  way  of  trade,  may  blow 
out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same  time,  1  should 
say  he  was  no  gentleman.     A  boxer,  I  would  infer,  need  not  be  a 
blackguard    or  a  coxcomb,    more    than    another.      Perhaps    I    press 
this  point  too  much  on  a  fallen  man — Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by 
this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all  lessons,   «  That  man  was  made  to 
mourn."     He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  late  fight  but  his  presumption;' 
and  that  every  man  may  do  as  well  without !     By  an  over-display  of  this 
quality,  however,  the  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the 
knowntg'Ones  were  taken  in.     Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on  him  wished 
Gas  to  will.     With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the  result* 
of  the  llth  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a  piece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice as  I  had  ever  witnessed.    The  difference  of^  weight  between  the 
two  combatants   (14  stone  to  12)   was  nothing  to  the  sporting  men. 
Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  lone-armed  Bill  Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  the 
scale  of  the  Gas-man*s  vanity.    The  amateurs  were  frightened  at  his  big 
words,  and  thought  they  would  make  up  for  the  diflerence  of  six  feet 
and  five  feet  nine.   Truly,  the  Fancy  are  not  men  of  imagination*  They 
judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be. 
The  Gas-man  had  won  hitherto ;  therefore  he  must  beat  a  man  half  as 
big  again  as  himself — and  that  to  a  certainty.     Besides,  there  are  as 
many  feuds,  factions,  prejudices,  pedantic  notions  in  the  Fancy  as  in  the 
state  or  in  the  schools.    Mr.  Gully  is  almost  the  only  cool,  sensible  man 
among  them,  who  exercises  an  unbiassed  discretion',  and  is  not  a  slave 
to  his  passions  in  these  matters.    But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our 
tale.    The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  December  morning.    The 
grass  was  wet  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitu- 
dinous feet,  except  that,  within  the  ring  itself,  there  was  a  spot  of  vii-gin- 
grcen  closed  in  and  unprofaned  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  daz- 
zling brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.     For  it  was  now  noon,  and  we 
had  an  hour  to  wait.    This  is  the  trying-time,     it  is  then  the  hearty 
sickens,  as  you  think  what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and  how  short ' 
a  time  will  determine  their  fate.     After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is 
lio  opportunity  for  nervous  apprehensions ;  you  arc  swallowed  up  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  scene— but 

"  Between  the  acting  of  a  (lrca«lfal  thinjj 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
like  a  phantusma,  or  a  hideous  dream.** 

I  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 


in  their  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was  cleared  with  some  bruises 
an  the  heads  and  shins  of  the  rustic  assembly  (for  the  codmeys  had  beeB 
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ditfsDccil  by  tlie  siKty-Mx  miles)  t  tlie  time  drew  near,  I  had  got  a 
good  stanil;  n  busUe,  a  buzz,  ran  through  the  crowd,  and,  from  tha 
a|mnsile  side  entered  Nente,  between  his  second  iind  bottle -hulder. 
mlled  aloiiff.  swathed  in  WiS  louse  great  cudt,  hts  knoclc-knees  bending 
uuder  lii*  Tiuge  bulk  i  and,  with  a.  modest  cheerful  air,  threw  lii«  hat 
into  the  rin^.     lie  tlien  just  looked  round,  and  began  i]uietly  to  undress} 
when  fniin  (he  other  «ide  there  was  a  similar  rush  and  an  oiienin] 
made,  and  the  (ias-mnn  came  forward  with  a  conscious  air  of  anticipate* 
trnmph,  loo  much  like  the  cock -of-the- walk.     He  strutted  about  mom 
than  became  a  hero,  sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  thi 
BWay  the  skin  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  went  up  and  looked  at  Xeate^' 
which  was  an  act  of  supererogation.     The  only  sensible  thing  he  did  was, 
as  he  stnnle  away  from  the  modern  Ajax,  to  niug  out  his  arms,  as  if  he 
vriinled  lo  try  whether  tJiey  would  do  their  work  that  day.     By  this  time 
ihey  hud  Binpped,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  in  appearance.     If 
Neale  was  like  Ajax,  "  with  Atlanteau  shoulders,  fit  to  bear"  the  pugilis< 
lie  repatation  of, all  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be  compared  to  Diumed, 
listil,  vigoi-ouH.  elastic,  and  his  back  glistened  in  the  sun,  as  he  n 
about,  like  a  panlher'a  hide.     There  was  now  a  dead  pause — altention 
was  e»e-struik.     Who  at  that  moment,  big  with  a  great  event,  diil  not 
dnw  his  breath  short — did  not  feel  hh  heart  throb  ?  All  was  ready.  Thej 
towed  up  for  the  sun,  and  the  Gas-man  won.     They  were  led  up  to  thV 
KTUfdl — shook  hands,  and  went  at  it. 

In  tlie  first  round  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After  makine 
pUjr  a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  flow  at  his  adversary  like  k  li^r,  struck 
Itve  blows  in  as  many  seconds,  three  ArGl,  and  then  following  him  as 
lie  staggered  back,  two  more,  right  and  left,  and  down  he  fell,  a  mightr 
niia.  There  wa*  a  shout,  and  I  said,  "  There  is  no  standing  this." 
Neale  seemed  like  a  lifeless  lump  of  flesh  and  bone,  round  which  thfe 
Uas-man'ii  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  a 
vo«  imagined  he  woulil  only  be  lifted  up  to  be  knocked  down  ajj;» 
It  was  ait  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  right  hand  ofhis, 
and  directed  it  against  an  unarmed  body-  They  met  again,  and  Neat* 
vecmeri  not  cowed,  but  particularly  cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched 
together  and  hij  bmws  knit  close  against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  his 
mina  at  full  length  straight  before  him.  like  two  sledge-hammers,  and 
raised  hin  left  an  inch  or  two  higher,  llie  Gas-man  could  not  get  u 
Ihi^  guard^tliey  struck  mutually  and  fell,  but  without  advanciigc  on 
eittier  side.  It  iva^  the  same  in  the  next  round;  but  the  balance  at 
Bower  was  thus  rejtpred — the  fate  of  the  battle  was  suspended.  Nim 
TOM  could  tell  how  tt  woi  ■■■-"■■ 
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would  end.  This  was  the  only  moment  in  which' 
opinwn  was  divided;  tor.  in  the  next,  the  Gas-man  uimii  _ 
blow  at  his  adversary's  neck,  with  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  failing  from  the 
Ii-nglh  he  had  to  rcnrh,  the  other  returned  it  with  his  left  at 
planleii  a  tremendnus  blow  on  his  chcck-honc  and  eyebrow,  and  main 
a  red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  The  Gas-man  went  down,  and  (here 
waa  anulher  shout — u  roar  of  triumph  as  tlie  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
Imnalmounly  from  side  (n  side.  This  was  a  settler.  Hickman  got  upii 
and  "  griniii^d  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,'*  yet  he  was  evidently  danhed  ii 
his  opinion  of  himself ;  il  was  the  first  time  he  h&d  evorbeen  so  punii' 
ed;  all  one  side  of  liis  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye  n 
,  cloaed  in  dingy  blicknoss,  aa  he  advanced  to  the  tight,  le«a  conliden^ 
\  hat  still  determined.     \l>er  one  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving  tt.v»oya" 
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such  remeinl)rancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it  with  his  former  impetu- 
osity. But  in  vain.  His  strength  had  been  weakened, — ^liis  blow($ 
could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance, — he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at 
his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  he  ifew  at  him  with  his  right  hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or 
drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and  felled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left. 
There  was  little  cautious  sparring — no  half-hits — ^no  tapping  and  trifling, 
none  of  the  petii'maltreship  of  tiic  art— they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows: — the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight.  The  wonder  was 
the  half-minute-time.  If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  be- 
tween each  round,  it  woulil  have  been  intelligible  how  they  should  by 
degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten 
out  of  their  bodies;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to 
see  them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  to  in- 
flict or  receive  mortal  oflence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  "  like  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian''*^this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all : — 
this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man !  From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  been  over.  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back 
to  me;  but  in  the  scuffle,  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  fall  backwards  or  forwards ;  he  hung  sus- 
pended for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in 
the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the  sky.  1  never  saw  any  thing 
more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of 
natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.  His  face  was  like  a  human 
skull,  a  death's  head,  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled  with 
blood,  the  nose  streamed  witii  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was 
not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  Inferno,  Yet  he  fought  on  after  this 
for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  Neate 
standin;:;  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the 
last,  as  If  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do;  and  h  was  not  till  the  Gas- 
man was  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  forsook  hiin,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was 
declared  over.*  Ye  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  show  as 
much  pluck,  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume  a 
superiority  which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives  I — When  tlie  Gas-man  came  to 
himself,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  "  WRSre  am  1  r  What  ii 
the  matter?"  "Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom, — you  have  lost  the  battle, 
but  you  are  the  bravest  man  alive.'^  And  Jackson  whispered  to  him, 
**  I  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom." — Vain  sounds,  and  unhearti 
at  that  moment !  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began  to  flourish  with  his 
fists,  calling  out,  "  Ah !  you  always  said  1  couldn't  fight — What  do 
you  think  now?  But  all  in  good  humour,  and  without  any  appearance 

•  Scro^ns  sa^d  of  iJic  Gas-man,  thai  he  thought  he  was  a  mail  of  that  courage, 
that  if  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he  would  stUl  fig-lit  on  with  the  stumps — like  that  of 
Widrington, — 

"  In  doleful  dumps, 

Who,  when  his  less  were  smitten  off. 
Still  fought  upon  nb  stumps." 
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ti  ampiuce;  onW  it  uaa  evident  Bill  Neate  waa  pleased  that  he  liad  woihfl 
tliF  fighl.  Whuo'lt  was  nver,  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  Dot  think  it  was  a^ 
^ood  «n«f  lie  said  "  Prettij  itfll.'"  The  carrier-pigeons  now  mounted  I 
into  the  air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  Wr  husbaud'a  victury  j 
in  the  biiHum  nf  Mi-b.  Neate.     Aias,  for  Mru.  Hickman ! —  I 

Jfau  <ui  rcratr,  AH  Sir  Poplinn;  Flutter  says.  I  wentdown  with  Turns;  ^ 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground.  Tunis  in 
Brattle-brain;  I'igott  is  a  sentimentalist.  Now,  under  favour,  lama 
spDlimentnli^t  too— tlierefore  I  say  nothing,  but  ihat  the  interest  of  the 
escnnion  diil  not  Itag  as  I  cume  hack.  Fi|i;iilt  and  I  marched  along 
(he  noscwav  leading  from  Hungerford  to  Newburj,  now  observing 
the  effect  of'a  brilliant  ^un  on  the  tawn^  uieaJs  or  moss-coloured  c  ' 
ta^rcB,  now  exullinu;  in  the  liKbt.  now  digressing  tu  itume  topic  of  j 
Reral  and  elegant  literatui-e.  My  friend  was  dressed  in  character  for  i 
occasion,  or  like  one  of  the  Fanov;  that  is,  with  a  double  portion  of  Kreat 
coats,  clo^s,  and  overhauls :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  couple  sf 
conntry-llids  to  carry  his  superfluous  wearing-apparel  to  the  next  towi)^. 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  col.  Pigott  pre- 
ferring a  seat  on  the  bar.  There  were  two  strangers  alrcaify  in  the  chaise, 
ind  on  their  observing  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  tigiit,  I  said  I 
bad,  and  concluded  they  had  dune  the  same.  They  appeared,  however, 
a  littie  shy  and  sore  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Severn 
binu  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turnetl  out  that  they  had  aiissett 
iL    One  of  these  friends  had  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  there  in  hit 

S'|:  llH'y  had  set  nut,  to  make  sure  work,  the  day  before  at  three  in  the 
lenioaii.  The  owner  of  the  one-liorsa  vehicle  ■corned  to  ask  his  way, 
and  drufe  ri^ht  on  to  Bngshot,  instead  of  turning  ofi'  at  Huunslow: 
Iberv  they  stopped  all  nighl,  and  net  oR'  the  next  day  across  the  cuuntiT 
tn  Rradiiig,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  within  a  mih 
or  two  of  Muneierronl,  Just  half  an  hour  after  the  fight  wa 
tnixht  be  safely  set  down  us  one  of  tlie  miseries  of  human  life.  We 
parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  see  the  figlit,  but  had' 
rctumBd  a»  tliey  went,  at  Wolhampton,  where  we  were  promised  beds 
(an  irresistible  temptation,  for  PiKott  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at 
Htiiig«rfard  at  we  had  done  at  mwbury],  and  we  turned  into  an  ol  * 
bow-winduwed  parlour  with  a  carpet  and  a  snug  fire:  and  after  devou. 
Id^  a  quantity  of  tea.  toast,  and  e^s,  sat  down  to  consider,  during;  a 
lioar  of  {riiilusophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  sup]>cr.  In  \i 
midst  of  an  Kpicureau  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  niutton- 
rlK>|>«  with  mashed  poliitoes,  wc  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of  Goth», 
'Hud  Vandals — Oprncul  este  profani — not  real  flash-men,  but  interloper!. 
rivi»y  |MTtendi-rs,  butchers  from  Tothill-fields,  brokers  from  Whilechape^ 
who  ulUd  immediately  for  pipes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it  would  not  bfl- 
■lisaoreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  tliat  it  v 
Pigott  witlidrenr  from  the  smoke  and  noise  into  aimther  room,  and  left, 
me  tu  dispute  the  point  with  them  fur  a  couple  of  hours  sum  mttrmissiom 
by  Ihe  dial.  The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed;  and  on  observing-) 
tbal  Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the 
'Uitervalsof  our  discourse,  1  inijuired  what  it  was,  and  learned  tn  my 
'pulicuiar  aatisfaction  thai  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.  I^diev 
after  tliis,  will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the  Pakct  is  incompatible! 
hritli  the  cultivation  of  sentiment? — We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend 
nettiiig  me  D|i  in  a  genteel   drab  great  coat  and  green  silk  handkcr- 
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chief  (which  1  must  say  became  me  exceedingly,)  and  after  stretching 
our  legs  for  a  few  miles,  and  seeing  Jack  Randall,  Ned  Turner,  and 
Srrog^ns,  pass  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Bath  coaches,  we  engaged  with 
the  driver  of  the  second  to  take  us  to  London  for  the  usual  fee.  I  got 
inside,  and  found  three  other  passengers.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
eentleman  with  an  aquiline  nose,  powdered  hair,  and  a  pigtail,  and  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  played  many  a  rubber  at  the  Bath  rooms.  I  said 
to  myself,  he  is  very  like  Mr.  Windham;  1  wish  he  would  enter  into 
conversation,  that  I  might  hear  what  fine  observations  would  come  from 
those  finely-turned  features.  Flowever,  nothing  passed,  till,  stopping  to 
dine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  was  made  by  the  company  about  tlie  fight» 
and  I  gave  (as  the  reader  may  believe)  an  eloquent  and  animated  de- 
scription of  it  When  we  got  into  the  coach  again,  the  old  gentleman, 
after  a  graceful  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a  boy,  been  to  a  fight  be- 
tween the  famous  Broughton  and  George  Stevenson,  who  was  called 
the  Fightlnjs:  Coachman,  in  the  vear  1770,  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham. 
This  beginning  flattered  the  spirit  of  prophecy  within  me,  and  he  riveted 
m^  attention.  He  went  on — "  George  Stevenson  was  coachman  to  a 
fnend  of  my  father's.  He  was  an  old  man  when  I  saw  him  some  years 
afterwards.  He  took  hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said,  '  there  was  muscle 
here  once,  but  now  it  is  no  more  than  this  young  gentleman^s.'  He 
added,  *well,  no  matter;  I  have  been  here  fong,  I  am  willing  to  go 
hence,  and  hope  1  have  done  no  more  harm  than  another  man.'  Once," 
said  mv  unknown  companion,  *<  1  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Brough- 
ton? "He  said  Yes;  that  he  had  fought  with  him  three  times,  and  the 
last  time  he  fairly  beat  him,  though  the  world  did  not  allow  it  *  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was,  master.  When  the  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last 
round,  we  were  so  exhausted,  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we  fell 
upon  one  another,  and  as  Master  Broughton  fell  uppermost,  the  mob 
gave  it  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  said  to  have  won  the  battle.  But,' 
says  he,  '  the  fact  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Cuthbert^  lifted  him  up, 
he  said  to  him,  "I'll  fight  no  more,  I've  had  enough;"  wliich,'  says  Ste- 
venson, 'you  know  gave  me  the  victory.  And  to  prove  to  you  that 
this  was  the  case,  when  John  Cuthbert  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  they 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  confess, 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  that  there  was  one  thing  he  wished  to  set  right, 
for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  that  last  fi^ht  with  Master 
Broughton;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he  lifted  him  up  m  the  last  round 
of  all,  that  he  had  had  enough." '  "  This,"  said  the  Bath  gentleman, 
**  was  a  bit  of  human  nature;"  and  1  have  written  this  account  of  tlie 
fight  on  purpose  that  it  might  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  He  also  stated  as 
a  proof  of  the  candour  of  mind  in  this  class  of  men,  that  Stevenson  ac- 
knowledged that  Broughton  could  have  beat  him  in  his  best  day;  but  that 
he  (Broughton)  was  getting  old  in  their  last  rencounter.  W^hen  we  stop- 
ped in  Piccadilly,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  questions  about 
the  late  Mr.  Windham,  but  had  not  couraj^e.  I  got  out,  resigned  my  coat 
and  green  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott  (loth  to  part  with  these  ornaments 
of  life),  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 

P.  S.  Toms  called  upon  me  the  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think 
the  fight  was  a  complete  thing?  I  said  I  thought  it  was.  I  hope  he 
will  relish  my  account  of  it 

PUANTASTES. 


i  HAVE  connected  few  Bubji-cta  with  more  feelings  of  difl^uat  a  ^  _ 
(MiB  than  thut  of  the  Religious  DrilerB  ill  this  country.  The  eml  of  thu 
instituliun,  u»  it  relates  tu  the  male  sex,  is  so  unmixeil.  and  unredeemed 
by  ttij  advantage,  and  its  abuse,  an  applied  to  femalce,  so  common  and 
tntel,  Uial  1  recoil  involuntarily  from  the  train  of  thought  which  I  feci  ^ 
rising  io  my  mind.  But  the  time  approaches,  or  my  wishes  overstep  n 
jud^Deot,  when  this  anil  such  gross  blemishes  of  society  will  be  fiiialQI 
eitiqialed  from  tiie  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle  must  Im 
loDE  and  desperate ;  and  neither  the  present  nor  the  ensniug  eeucratio| 
are  likrly  to  g«e  tlie  end.  Let  me,  however,  flatter  myself  wilJi  the  idea 
that  by  exposing  tlie  mischievous  effecls  of  the  existing  system,  1  am  com 
tribuiirie — no  matter  how  little— tu  wards  its  final  deatructiun.  Such* 
uulion  aLoiic  can  eive  me  courage  to  proceed. 

Gibbon  ha»  delineated,  with  hia  usual  accuracy,  the  origin  and  pr^^l 
Kirss  iif  monastic  life ;'  and  to  hia  elegant  pages  I  must  refer  you  f«c 
iorormatiun  on  the  historical  part  of  my  subject.  But  his  uccoutt^ 
does  not  tume  dnwn  to  the  estubli^hment  of  t)ie  Mendicant  Orders  f 
Friars.  1  he  Uistincfiitn,  however,  between  these  and  the  Monks  is  DtA^ 
very  important.  The  Monks,  as  the  original  name  implies,  rctirN_ 
from  the  world  to  live  in  perfect  solitude.  As  these  fanatics  increased, 
nuiy  Bssuciations  were  formed,  whose  members,  professing  the  same 
rale  of  religious  life,  were  distinguished  by  the  uppruprialc  name  of 
CanobiUaA  When,  at  length,  the  frantic  spirit  which  drove  thousands 
ta  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  deserts,  had  relaxed,  and  the  original 
JSremiUs  were  gradually  gathered  into  the  more  social  establishment  of 
convents,  the  original  distinction  was  forgotten,  and  the  primitive  name 
of  .Monks  became  prevalent.  Still  holding  up  their  claims  to  be  consi- 
tlered  JnactioriUs,  even  when  they  had  become  possessed  of  lands  and 
orinnely  incomes,  tJieir  monastenea  were  founded  in  the  neighbour- 
nuud.  but  Dover  within  the  preciacts  of  towns ;  and  tliough  the  service 
«f  tltrir  churches  is  splendul,  it  is  not  intended  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 

eople,  and  the  Monks  arc  sclduni  seen  either  in  the  pulpit  or  llie  cuu- 
Monal,  y\     -       ,    ,,' 

Thf!  Friars  date  theii  origin  rnnn  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century, 
and  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  ns  auxiliaries  (o 
the  clcrej'.  Saint  Dominic,  the  most  odious,  and  Saint  Francis,  the  moat  1 
fruitic  of  niflilern  saints,  enlisied  tlieir  holy  troops  without  any  limitation  I 
nf  number;  for,  by  quartering  tliem  on  the  productive  population  of  Chri*U 
tendvm,  the  founilers  took  no  concern  for  the  daily  supply  of  their  nuuwj 
nmb  fal lowers. 

The  Dominicans,  however,  having  miccecded  in  the  utter  destru 
of  tl^  Albitfenses,  and  subsecjuently  monopoli/.cd  for  more  than 
cvnturics  llie  office  of  imiuisitors,  enriched  themselves  with  the  sfwiU 
of  their  victims,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealtli.  The 
Franciscans  continue  to  thrive  upon  alms;  and  trusting  the  promise 
ui«dc  to  Saint  Francis,  in  a  vision,  that  his  followers  should  never  feel 
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want,  iiiey  urge  the  abundant  supplies  which  flow  daily  into  tlieir  con- 
vents as  a  permanent  miracle  which  attests  the  celestial  origin  of  their 
order.  With  the  historical  proofs  of  Saint  Francis's  financial  vision  I 
confess  myself  perfectly  unacquainted.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
general  or  chief  of  those  holy  beggars  derives  from  the  collections  daily 
made  by  his  friars  a  personal  income  of  twenty  thousand  a  year,  I  can- 
not withhold  my  assent  to  its  genuineness;  for  who,  except  a  superna- 
tural being,  conid  possess  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  absurdity  of 
mankind  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  numerous  Or- 
ders comprehended  under  the  two  classes  of  Monks  and  Friars.  The 
disting^uiishing  characters  of  the  first  are  wealth,  ease,  and  indulgence — 
those  of  tlie  last,  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice.  I  shall  only  add  that,  among 
the  Monks,  the  Benedictines  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  learning 
tnd  decency  of  manners,  while  the  Hieronimites  deservedly  occupy  the 
bottom.  Tb  the  Friars  I  am  forced  to  apply  the  Spanish  proverb— 
••  There  is  little  choice  in  a  man^  flock."  The  Franciscans,  however, 
both  from  their  multitude  and  their  low  habits  of  mendicity,  may  be  held 
Asthe  proper  representatives  of  all  that  is  most  objectionable  in  the  reli- 
gious orders. 

The  inveterate  superstition  which  still  supports  tliese  institutions 
among  us  has  lost,  of  late,  its  power  to  draw  recruits  to  the  cloister 
from  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Few  monks,  and  scarcely  a  friar, 
can  be  found,  who,  by  taking  the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  menial 
toil.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  admitted,  after  a  year's  probation,  to  the  perpetual  vows 
of  obedience,  poverty,  and  celibaev.  Engagements  so  discordant  witli 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hardly  stand  the  test  of  time,  even 
if  tliey  arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  But  this  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  is  seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The  year  of  novi- 
ciate is  spent  in  learning  the  cant  and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy, 
as  well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example  of  the  professed  young 
friars,  the  original  gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the  proba- 
tioners.* The  result  of  such  a  system  is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  com- 
mon jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
vows,  when  the  superior  of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl  over  the  head 
of  the  probationer,  he  uses  the  words  Tolte  verecundiam — "  Put  off 
shame."  And,  indeed,  were  the  friars  half  so  true  to  their  profession 
aa  they  are  to  tliis  supposed  injunction,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
really  teem  with  saints.  Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the  scanty 
meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a  portion  of  every  produce  of  the 
earth  from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct,  they  spread  vice  and 
demoralization  among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the  respect  which  is 
felt  for  their  profession,  that  they  may  engage  in  a  course  of  profligacy 
without  any  nsk  of  exposure.  When  an  instance  of  gross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  tlie  eyes  of  the  public,  every  pious  person  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on  tlie  transaction. 

*  The  Spanish  latirical  romance  **  Ftay  Gerundio  de  Campazai^"  contains  a  lively 
picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  convent.  It  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  name 
of  Ilia,  not  with  the  \iew  of  malung  the  religious  orders  contemptible,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  foppeiy  and  ab8iu!dxt}r  of  tl)e  popular  preadicrs.  Yet  this  woik 
could  not  escape  the  censures  of  the  Inquisition. 
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s  glanced  aside  from  these  consecrated  criini^ 
_    u  with  more  than  two  cases,  out  of  a  t1iousand« 
which  prove  the  power  of  thi^  popular  feeling. 

The  most  lucrative  emplujment  for  frtsrs,  in  this  town,  is  preaching. 
1  httvc  not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  sermons  delivered  at  Se-> 
villr  in  the  coui-se  of  the  jear;  hut  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  th»H.' 
tlie  average  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  popular  preacher,  9f 
clersymin,  1  know,  who  scarcel)'  passes  one  daj  without  mounting  th* 
|)uljnl,  and  reckons  on  three  sermons  every  four-and -twenty  hours  during 
the  last  half  of  Lent. 

Of  fliese  indefatieahic  preachers,  the  greatest  favourite  is  a  young; 
Franciscan  friar,  called  Padre  11 — -^z,  miuse  only  merit  consists  in  \i 
soft  clear-toned  voice,  n  tender  and  aftectiouate  manner,  and  an  iiicr»r 
tlible  fluency  of  language.  Being,  by  his  prufesstun,  under  a  vow  i^ 
absolute  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carrying  this  vow  so  far  af. 
not  to  allow  the  members  of  Uie  order  to  touch  money,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  tlie  produce  of  these  apostolical  labours  was  Tuthfullj 
ilepoKiled  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  whole  religious  comuiunitj^ 
.\u  iucideiil,  however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has  given  us  reasoq 
10  suspect  that  we  are  not  i|uiCe  in  the  secret  of  the  internal  nianage*> 
ment  of  these  sacielien  of  samtly  paupers,  and  that  individual  industi^ 
is  rewajdcd  among  tliew  with  a  considerable  share  of  profits.  & 
young  female  cousin  of  the  I'.ealoua  preacher  in  i(uestion  was  living 
(|uile  alone  in  a  retired  part  uf  this  town,  where  her  relative  paid  her* 
it  should  seem,  not  unfretiuent  visits.  Few,  however,  except  her  ob> 
kcure  neightmurs,  suspectea  her  connexion  with  the  friar,  or  had  the 
least  notion  of  her  exintence.  An  old  woman  attended  ber  in  the  dajf ' 
time,  and  retired  in  the  evening,  leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  house> 
One  morning  the  street  was  alarmed  by  the  old  servant,  who,  havii 
gained  admittance,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key,  found  the  youi 
wmnaD  dead  in  her  bed,  the  room  aud  other  parts  of  the  house  beii 
atainexl  with  blood.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection 
the  body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place;  yet  the  powerful  intere 
excited  at  ihc  moment,  and  before  ineasures  had  beeu  taken  to  hush  t1 
whole  matter,  sprirad  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the  towi^ 
and  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to  the 
friar,  having  been  purchased  by  an  agent  with  the  money  arising  froqi 
his  sermons.  The  hungry  vullows  of  the  law  would  have  reaped  u 
■bundant  harvest  upon  any  lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  ■■^" 
such  a  train  uf  suspicious  circumstances.  But,  probably,  a  prog 
douceur  uui  uf  the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pious  tenderness  for  1 
friar;  while  he  was  so  emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  tfl 
shut  llieir  eyes  on  every  circumstance  which  might  sully  the  fair  name  of 
ft  SOB  of  Saint  Francis,  tliat,  a  few  days  after  the  event,  he  preached  ft  | 
•ermon.  denouncing  the  curse  uf  Heaven  on  the  impious  individuals  who  < 
<oald  harbour  a  benef  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character.  ' 

Crimes  of  the  blackest  description  were  left  unpunished  dunng  thai 
la«t  reign,  from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  of  tlie  King  nut  tO 
inflict  the  puniabment  of  death  uiion  a  priest.  Tuwnsend  has  men- 
tinned  the  munler  of  a  young  lady  committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucw 
deBarrameda;  and  i  wouliTnot  repeat  the  painful  narrative,  were  it 
nat  that  my  acqunintanrc  with  some  of  her  relatives,  as  well  at  wiHi 
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the  spot  on  which  she  fell,  enables  me  to  add  accuracy  to  hid  state* 
ment: 

"A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  above-mentioned 
town,  liad  for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  or  Unshod  Carme- 
lites. I  have  often  visited  in  the  house  where  she  lived  in  front  of  the 
convent.  Thither  her  motiier  took  her  every  day  to  mass,  and  fre- 
quently to  confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dis- 
close, he  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsusfiecting  girl  with  all  the  fre- 
auency  which  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  her,  and 
16  friendship  of  her  parents,  allowed  him.  The  young  woman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  offer  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  accepted 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents.  The  day  beinc  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride,  according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  mother, 
cany  in  the  morning  to  church,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stung  with  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kitchen.  The  unfortu- 
nate eirl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  the  host,  and  was  now  leav- 
ing the  church,  when  the  villain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the 
porch,  and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her  ear — a  liberty  to 
which  his  office  entitled  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence 
uf  her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was 
committed  to  prison ;  and  after  the  usual  delays  of  the  Spanish  law, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  King,  however,  commuted  this  sen- 
tence into  a  confinement  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
only  anxiety  ever  shown  by  the  murderer  was  on  the  success  of  his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the 
young  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  no  man  could  possess  the  object 
of  his  passion  seemed  to  make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life." 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  even  in  the  most  austere  Orders, 
that  there  is  strong  ground  to  suspect  its  seeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervading  corruption  of  morals.  The  Observant  Franciscans,  the 
roost  numerous  community  in  this  town,  have  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
living  saint  after  the  death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  since, 
of  the  last  in  the  series  of  servants  to  the  Order,  who,  for  time  immemo- 
rial, have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  that  convent.  Besides 
the  lay-brothers,  a  kind  of  upper  servants  under  religious  vows,  but 
excluded  from  the  dignity  of  tioly  orders,  the  friars  admit  some  pea- 
bants,  under  the  name  of  Donados-Donati,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ageSy  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  servile  condition,  give  themselves 
up,  as  their  name  expresses  it,  to  the  service  of  the  convent.  As 
these  people  are  now-a-days  at  liberty  to  leave  their  voluntary  servi- 
tude, none  are  admitted  but  such  as  by  the  weakness  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  natural  timidity  arising  from  a  degree  of  imbecility, 
are  expected  to  continue  for  life  in  a  state  of  religious  bondage.  Thev 
wear  tne  habit  of  the  Order,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial  of- 
fices, except  such  as,  being  able  to  act,  or  rather  to  bear  the  character 
of  extraordinary  sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  collect  alms  for 
their  employers.  These  idiot  saints  are  seen  daily  witli  a  vacillating 
step,  ana  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility,  bearing  about  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  to  which  a  basket  for  alms  is  appended,  and  offering,  riot 
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t)i«ir  hand,  which  is  the  privilege  of  priest?,  hot  the  tnd  q(  their  ri^ht 
sleeve,  to  be  kissed  by  tne  piouH.  To  what  inHuence  these  misembi* 
btrines  arc  sumetimrs  raised,  may  be  leiirned  from  a  few  particulars  of 
tlie  lire  of  Hennanifo  Sebastian  (Little  brother  Sebaiilian)  tJic  last  but 
one  of  the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

Dnrini;  the  last  years  of  Philip  V,  Brother  .Sebastian  was  presented 
to  the  i^anlfs,  the  king's  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing  upoB 
them.  The  cnuiliers  present,  observing  that  he  took  most  notice  <if 
the  kind's  third  son,  I)on  Carlos,  obscrveil  to  him  that  his  respect! 


i  chietlv  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  kin 


"  Nay,  nay.  (it  tt. 


reporled  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king  tooJ 
8onie  time  after  tliis  interview  Don  Carlos  was,  by  tlie  arrangement! 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  mude  Soverei|;n  Princt 
of  Parnia.  L'on<|uest  subsequently  raiaed  him  to  the  throne  of  Napleft^ 
and,  lastly,  tlie  failure  of  direct  heirs  tu  his  brutlier  Ferdinand  VI. 
him  in  posvessioa  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  first  and  unexpected 
prumutinn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly  impressed  Dor 
L'arlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebastian^  knowledge  of  futurity.  But  wlien,, 
nfter  tlie  death  of  the  prophet,  he  found  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  thunght  himself  bound  in  honour  and  duly  to  obtain  froni 
the  Pnpe  the  Btntif  ration,  or  Apotheosis,  of  Liltle  Seboftian.  Ths 
Church  of  Itome,  however,  knowing  the  advantages  of  strict  adherenoa 
to  rules  and  forms,  especially  when  a  king  staniTs  forward  to  pay  the 
large  feea  incident  to  such  trials,  kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  wliiclk 
your  Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with  the  velocity  of 
meteor.  But  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  whatever  which  might  exist  in 
the  hatul-wrifing  of  the  candidate  for  saintship,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
Mry  tn  lay  before  their  Eminences  an  original  letter,  whicli  the  King 
carried  about  his  person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  found  himself  in  fe. 
mitst  |>erple\ing  ddeinma.  Distracted  between  his  duty  to  his  ghostly ' 
frieud,  and  his  tears  of  some  personal  misfortune  during  the  absence  of 
the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  influence  of  his  crown  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  might  proceed  upon  the  in- ' 
apection  of  an  aultientic  copy  of  the  precious  letter.  The  Pone,  how- 
ever, was  inexorable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  auto- 
;;np4i.  'Ilic  king's  nunistcrs  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  him 
mtles4,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  the  daily  amusement  of  the  chase, 
■ncce^di-d,  si  length,  in  bringing  about  a  pUo  for  (he  exhibition  of  the 
kitcj-,  which,  though  Bltendecfwith  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
pain  tu  his  Majesty,  was  nevertheless  the  most  likely  to  spare  his 
lerlinp.  The  nioHt  active  and  trusty  of  tlie  Spanish  messengers  wai 
chmco  to  convey  the  invaluable  epistle  to  Rome,  and  his  speed  wu 
Mcand  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward.  Orders  were  then  sent  to 
the  amboBKudur  to  have  the  Holy  Congregation  assembled  on  the 
martiiRg  when  Iha  messenger  had  engaged  to  arrive  at  tlie  Vatican. 
Br  tliia  akilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations  the  letter  was  nut  de- 
laiftcil  more  than  half  an  hour  at  Rome;  and  anotlier  courier  returned 
It  with  ei|ual  speed  to  Spain.  From  tlie  moment  whbo  the  King  tvire 
hJmaeir  from  the  sacnrtl  paper,  till  it  was  restored  tu  his  hands,  )ie  did 
iwt  venture  once  out  of  tlie  palace.  I  have  ^iven  these  particulars  on 
the  Budiority  of  a  m:in  no  li'o-  known  in  Spain  fur  Uie  high  slatjun  li« 
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has  filled,  than  fur  Ills  public  virtues  and  talents.  He  has  been  minister  of 
state  to  the  present  King  Charles  IV.,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  secret  history  of  the  preceding  reig:n.* 

Great  remnants  of  self-tormenting  fanaticism  are  still  found  among 
the  Carthusians.  Of  this  Order  we  have  two  monasteries  in  Andalusia, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  witliin  two  miles  of  our  gates, 
and  another  at  Xeres,  or  Sherry,  as  that  town  was  formerly  called  in 
England,  a  name  which  its  wines  still  bear.  These  monasteries  are 
rich  in  land  and  endowments,  and  consequently  afford  the  monks  every 
comfort,  which  is  consistent  with  their  rule.  But  all  the  wealth  in  the 
universe  could  not  give  those  wretched  slaves  of  superstition  a  single 
moment  of  enjoyment.  The  unhappy  man  who  binds  himself  with  tne 
Carthusian  vows,  may  consider  the  precincts  of  the  cell  allotted  him  as 
his  tomb.  The  monks  spend  daily  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  chapel, 
without  any  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  service.  At  mid- 
niglit  they  are  roused  from  their  beds,  to  which  they  retire  at  sunset, 
and  they  chaunt  matins  till  four  in  the  morning.  Iwo  hours'  rest  are 
allowed  them  between  that  service  and  morning  prayers.  Mass  fol- 
lows, with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the  afternoon  is  al- 
lotted to  vespers.  No  communication  is  permitted  between  the  monks, 
except  two  days  in  tlie  week,  when  tliey  assemble  during  an  hour  for  con- 
versation. Confined  to  their  cells  when  not  attending  church -ser\'ice, 
even  their  food  is  left  them  in  a  wheel -box,  such  as  are  used  in  the  nun- 
neries,! from  which  they  take  it  when  hungry,  and  eat  it  in  perfect  soli- 
tude. A  few  books  and  a  small  garden,  in  which  they  rear  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  are  the  only  resources  of  these  unfortunate  beings.  To  these 
privations  they  add  an  absolute  abstinence  from  fiesh,  which  they  vow  not 
to  taste  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day  with  some  friends  at  the  Hos- 
pederia,  or  Strangers'  Lodge,  at  the  Carthusians  of  Seville,  where  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  steward,  the  only  monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in  society, 
to  entertain  any  male  visiters  wno,  with  a  proper  introduction,  repair  to 
the  monastery.  The  steward  I  knew  t>efore  my  visit  to  Enj^land,  had 
been  a  merchant.  After  several  voyaj^s  to  Spanish  America,  lie  had  re- 
tired from  the  world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  unguarded  moments, 
he  had  known  and  loved  too  well  to  have  entirely  forgotten  it.  His  fre- 
Quent  visits  to  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  business,  were  not  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and  inquisitive ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  tnat  these  rumours  were  found  too  well  i^rounded  by  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  deprived  of  the  stewardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever 
from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life  would  cast  but  a  tran- 
sient sloom  on  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
that  tne  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary,  that  hope  kept  a  crown  of 
glory  before  the  eyes  of  every  wretched  prisoner,  and  that  no  unwilling 
victim  of  a  temporary  illusion  was  pining  for  light  and  liberty  under 
the  tombstone  scaled  over  him  by  religious  tyranny.  But  neither  the 
view  of  the  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  tiie  stalls  of  their  gloomy  church, 
nor  those  that  are  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  pros- 
trate on  the  marble  pavement,  where,  wrapt  up  in  their  large  white 
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iuaiilJe«,  tbev  spend  many  an  huur  ill  meditation,  oor  die  bent,  gliili.^ 
figure*  whicli  wander  aouing  the  earthy  ntounda  under  the  oranee' 
treea  u(  tlie  cemetery — lliat  least  melancholy  spot  within  the  walls  of  UM 
monaniery — ntithin^,  1  say,  did  e*er  ao  harrow  my  feelings  in  that  man- 
&tuii  of  Borrow  us  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  repining  prisoner.  Tjiiy 
was  a  youn*;  monk,  who,  to  my  great  surpriue,  addressed  me  ' 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthus 
Seville,  and  very  politely  offered  to  shoiy  me  hia  cell.  He 
fccHv  Hnkhnun  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  wu 
equally  BO  lo  hini.  Having  admired  his  collection  of  Howcrs,  we 
Icrrd  into  a  literary  conversation,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  I 
o(  French  literature.  L'pon  my  showing  some  acquaintance  with 
writers  uf  that  nation,  and  expressing  a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and 
intereU  at  hearing  aCarthuMan  venturing  upon  that  topic,  the  poof 
▼ouog  man  was  no  thrown  olt'  his  guard.  Iliai,  leading  me  lo  a  book- 
case, he  put  into  my  hands  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  Pigets  f'ugitivea, 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I  believe  I  saw  a  volume  of  Ron»- 
sean's  works  in  the  collection  ;  yet  I  suspect  that  this  unfortunate  manV 
wtfct  lifTarif  consistud  of  amatory,  rather  than   philosophical  *" 

t'be  monk's  name  Ik  unknown  to  me,  though  I  leurned  from  hi 
place  of  hiii  hirth,  and  mnny  years  have  elapsed  »ince  this  strange  meet* 
iDg,  which,  from  its  insulation  amidst  the  events  and  im{>ressions  of  mT 
life,  I  oimiiare  tn  an  interview  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invisible  worlm 
Hut  t  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  horror  I  felt,  when  tlie  abysa  of 
miwry  where  that  wretched  being  was  plunged  broke  suddenly  upon  mj 
raitid.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment,  mistaken  the  nature  of 
enthusiasm.  Fed  as  1  saw  it  in  a  Carthusian  convent,  I  firmly  believed 
it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life.  This  ocular  evidence  against 
my  former  belief  was  tto  painful,  tliat  I  hastened  my  departure,  lear- 
ing  the  devoted  victim  to  liis  solitude,  there  to  await  tlie  odious  sound 
uf  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his  sleep,  if  the  subsequent  horror 
of  having  committed  himself  witli  a  stranger  allowed  him  that  uiglit  to 
close  hia  eyes. 

Tliough  the  number  of  Hermits  is  not  considerable  in  Spi 
not  without  some  establishments  on  tlie  plan  of  the  LauTas  described 
by  UibUin.*  The  principal  of  these  solitudes  ia  Monserrat  in  Cata- 
loni.-),  an  account  of  which  you  will  hud  in  most  books  of  travels.  Mj 
own  ubservatinn  on  this  point  dues  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
hermitages  uf  Cordoba,  which,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the  above-men' 
tiaord, 

'Die  branih  of  Sierra  Morena,  which  to  the  north  of  Cordoba  seps' 
rale*  Andahixia  from  La  Mancha,  rises  abruptly  within  ais  miles  ol. 
dial  city.  On  llie  firxt  ascent  of  tlie  hills  the  country  becomea  exceed'' 
iflgly  beautiful.  The  small  rivulets  which  freshen  the  valleys,  aided' 
fav  the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  transfom, 
tltcM)  spoil,  during  April  and  May,  into  the  most  splendid  gardeoi. 
llo»e>  and  lilies,  of  the  largest  cultivated  kinds,  have  sown  them- 
mItm  in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  every  space  left  vacant  by  thft 
■oan  tain -herbs  and  shrubs,  which  form  wild  and  romantic  hedges  tA. 
(beae  native  flower-knots-t     Kut  as  you  approach  the  mountain-topi 

) Aut  mixta  rubcnt  ubi  lilln  multl 
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to  the  right  and  left,  ilic  rock  begins  to  appear,  and  the  scanty  soil, 
scorched  and   pulverized  bj  the  sun,  becomes   unfit   for  vegetation. 
Here  stands  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  all  sides,  and  preci- 
pitous towards  the  plain ;  its  rounded  head  inclosed  within  a  rude  stone 
parapet  breast  high,  a  small  church  rising  in  the  centre,  and  about 
twenty  brick   tenements   irregularly  scattered  about  it.    The  dimen- 
sions of  these  huts  allow  just  suflicient  room  for  a  few  boards  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  for  a 
bed,   a  trivet  to  sit  upon,  and  a  diminutive   deal  table   supporting  a 
crucifix,  a  human  skull,  and  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.    The  door 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping ;  and  the  whole  ha- 
bitation is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  every  comfort.    As  visiting 
and  talking  togetlier  is  forbidden  to  the  hermits,  and  the  cells  are  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door  of 
each  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger.    The  hermits 
meet  at  chapel  every  morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for  none  of  them  are  admitted  to 
orders.     After  chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  reading,   meditation,   plaiting  mats,  making   little   crosses  of 
Spanish  broom,  which  people  carry  about  them  as  a  preservative  from 
erisypelas,  and  manufacturing  instruments  of  penance,  such  as  scourges 
and  a  sort  of  wire  bracelets  bristled  inside  with  points,  called  Cilicios, 
which  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  ultra-pious  among  the  Catholics. 
Food,  consisting  of  pulse  and  herbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  to  the  her- 
mits, leaving  them  to  use  it  when  they  please.  These  devotees  are  usually 
peasants,  wTio,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to  this  strange 
method  of  escaping  eternal  misery  in  the  next  world.     But  the  hardships 
of  their  new  profession  are  generally  less  severe  than  those  to  which  they 
were  subject  by  their  lot  in  life;  and  they  find  ample  amends  for  their 
loss  of  liberty  in  the  certainty  of  food  and  clothing  without  labour,  no 
less  than  in  the  secret  pride  of  superior  sanctity,  and  the  consequent  re- 
spect of  the  people. 

Thus  far  these  hermitages  excite  more  disgust  than  compassion. 
But  when,  distracted  by  superstition,  men  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fly  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a  hiding-place  from  mental 
terrors,  the  consequences  are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  the 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who,  three  years  before,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  artil- 
lery, and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a  Spaniard,  his  cross  of  one 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  Knighthood.  He  joined  our  party,  and  showed 
more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  is  consistent  with  that  high  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must  have  been 
worse  than  death  itself.  We  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  having 
at  our  feet  the  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  watered  by  the 
Guadalciuivir,  the  ancient  cit^  of  Cordoba  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Jaen  sweeping  majestically  to  the 
left.  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a  very  youn^  man,  truly  grand  and 
imposing;  and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  the  hermit  on  the  enjojr- 
ment  of  a  scene  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  mind,  and  wrapt  it 
up  in  contemplation.  **  Alas !  (he  answered  with  an  air  of  dejection) 
I  have  seen  it  every  day  these  three  years !"  As  hermits  are  not 
bound  to  their  profession  by  irrevocable  vow8,  perhaps  this  unfortunate 
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a  hu,  after  a  lon^  anil  pninful  struggle,  returned  lo  the  liubUutinna  i 
■tiui.  to  hide  Ilia  facn  in  surai;  obscure  coniw,  bearing  the  reprnutli  ( 
apiMtacv  and  backalUIinK  from  die  biKnied.and  the  sneer  i>f  ridicule  froi 
the  thnujchUess,  hisprospcctii  blasted  Tor  ever  in  this  wurlii.antl  darkena 
bT  fear  snd  reiiiorne  as  to  tlie  next.     Wo  to  the  man  or  woman  who  pub 
lirW  eD|pii;es  hin  services  to  religiun,  under  the  impression  that  thryshal 
be  Allowed  to  withdraw  them  upon  a  change  of  views,  or  an  abatement 
fervwur.     'I'he  verv  few  establishmcnta  of  this  kind,  where  solemn  vol 
du  Rul  banish  the  tiopea  of  liberty  for  ever,  arc  full  of  captives,  who  wouk 
fait)  burst  the  invisible  chains  that  bind  them,  and  cuiinut.    The  chur 
and  her  leaders  are  extremely  jealous  of  huch  defections:  and  as  few 
none  dare  raise  llie  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  redress  is  nearly  impossible 
Tor  such  as  trust  themselves  witliiu  it.     But  of  this  more  in  my  ncit. 
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I  wise  afTectcd,  is  a  vei 
mioses  on  him6>el 


,  if  it  be  of  eood  faith  and  in 

taking  disorder.     The  bonhommif  by  which  ._     _..  _..    

wrars  such  an  aspect  of  sincerity,  iW  it  is  more  patnlul  to  mbbelieve' 
tlian  la  be  deceived.  The  great  influeoce  ,tliat  LavuttkT  exerciiio»  overt 
his  readers  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  this.  The  very  mention  of  his  nanift 
excite*  a  lau^h  from  those  who  have  never  read  and  frurni  lliosc  who  havB 
forgotten  him ;  but  none  can  resist  persuasion  at  the  time  of  perusal,  fog 
the  old  it  is  a  fascinuliiig  book,  fm-  the  young  n  dangerous  one  ;  it  is  wri£w> 
ten  with  all  lUe  simi>licrity  of  a  child,  and  cont^ns  ni-etty  pictures  into  tlu^ 
bari^in.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  out  uftlie  way  of  little  follc^' 
nnlcss  pnrcuta  wnuld  have  tliem  (and  I  have  seen  such)  most  unaccounta^ 
biy  cunous  about  die  eyes,  ears,  moutiis,  and  nuse;:>  of  every  stranger  tltai 
enters  the  room. 

'Iltuse  i^imt-cati  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  are  very  tempting 
tiier«  cau  be  no  motle  imagined  for  ascertaining  characters  in  this  phy- 
sical way,  that  will  not  attract  atlemion  and  become  more  or  1e: 
iHifar  for  a  time.  Uut  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  or  ratlicr  indeed 
to  tie  hoped,  that  none  of  them  wilt  succeed.  It  would  be 
even  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  rendered  legible  in  this  summary  mannefi 
la  be  compelled 


inpertinent  eye  discover 


a  nose  somf 


tile  curl  of  one' 
ourselves  had  been  unable  to  discovers 
consequence  of  such  a  gift  of  universa 


and  lo  liaw 

vUlanuus  pnijieiinity,  that  v> 

Uie  botloui  ul  our  bear t:*.      ., 

fwoeiraiion  would  be,  diat  the  world  would  go  masked :"  tlie  human 
Kt  ditine"  would  be  no  more  visible,  but  would  remain  ensconce!^, 
behind  some  screen  capable  of  defying  the  infernal  brood  of  physingui 
niirta  and  craniologiats  for  ever.  In  sliort,  we  should  carr^  our  heailf 
cu«tl  in  iteel,  in  brass,  or  some  such  thing,  and,  instead  of  calling  fa 
p  to  wash  one's  fiice  of  a  morniiig.  it  is  the  blaekr---'-  •—  '^""^ 
Voulil.  No.  U.— 18?:}  « 


;  shouts, 
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rcqaire  to  come  and  rivet  it,  or  some  other  tradesfolk  to  burnish  or  t« 
gild  it,  according  to  tlie  rank  of  the  owner,  and  the  value  of  his  skull- 
cap. What  a  revolution  would  ensue  from  this  cursed  new  light!— 
Onlj  conceive  an  assembly  of  petticoats  with  a  gilt  ball  on  the  top  of 
each  instead  of  a  head  coiffeci  a  la  Orecque  or  a  la  Madonne.  As  to 
the  ladies,  tliej  could  never  show  their  faces  in  such  a  state  of  affairs— 
for  then  adieu,  coquetry,  prudery,  affectation !— -the  happy  lover  would 
read  in  his  fair  one's  eyes  all  he  wanted,  and  the  sweet  hesitation  of 
tongue-  would   be  banished   for  ever.     What  strange  shifts  and  per« 

Elexities  would  the  professions  be  put  to !  Lawyers,  for  all  their  prover- 
ial  brass,  would  wear  the  back  of  their  wigs  before  to  conceal  their 
visases;  and  yet  that  mode  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  mi^t  leave 
displayed  behind  some  organs  not  to  the  credit  of  their  gravity.  The 
der^,  especially  those  of  foreign  lands,  have  evidently  long  foreseen  the 
craniological  doctrine:  the  tonsure  just  stops  at  the  or&iin  of  amatori- 
ness,  leaving  it  concealed,  while  it  fully  displays  that  of  charity.  W^e 
also  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  wigs,  the  bitterest  enemies  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  ever  had  to  contend  with — so  that  we  may  reckon  them 
prepared  against  the  evil  effects  of  this  all-piercing  science.  The  medi- 
cal tribe  deserve  no  pity,  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
destructive  doctrines  we  lament;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  fall 
tlie  first  victims,  for  if  there  be  any  equity  in  organs,  that  of  quackery 
must  be  a  huge  one. 

The  worthy  professors  of  physiognomy  and  its  sister  science  ought 
io  look  before  them,  and  consider  a  little,  ere  they  proceed  thus  to 
set  the  world  by  the  cars,  and  ruin  the  whole  collection  of  hatters,  bar- 
bers, tutors,  and  cosmetic  doctors ;  in  short,  all  the  fraternities  that  live 
by  adorning  the  outside  of  the  head.  They  themselves  must  be  anni- 
hilated in  the  end,  by  being  deprived  of  the  very  materials  to  work 
upon ;  they  can  never  hope  to  make  a  skull  a  bone  of  contention  till 
it  is  bona -fide  a  bone,  and  nothing  but  one.  They  must  bid  good-bye 
to  living  heads,  which  shut  up  in  their  brass  and  silver  cases,  will 
make  altogether  the  most  polished  generation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  a  great  many  advantages  must 
arise  from  the  innovation:  there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  feature, 
no  sheep's  eyes,  nor  any  whispering,  or  kissing — metal  skulls  are  not 
favouraole  to  such  operations.  Nor  could  there  be  any  secrets  of  im- 
portance: if  two  statesmen  were  but  to  lay  their  heads  together,  the 
whole  town  would  hear  the  clatter.  And  what  would  be  a  mater 
improvement  than  that  just  mentioned  there  could  be  no  pretending  to 
secrets  of  importance,  the  received^ethod  of  so  pretending  being  ren- 
dered inconvenient<~it  would  puzzle  Lord  Burleigh  to  shake  his  head 
three  times,  as  he  does  in  the  Critic,  were  it  enveloped  in  so  many 
stone  weiglit  of  solid  copper.  All  these  benefits,  however,  cannot  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  of  bein^  converted  into  a  set  of  walking  sauce- 
ens;  so  let  us  be  contented  with  ignorance,  and  wear  our  faces  in  the 
lad  daylight 

Althoogli  we  may  justly  dread  to  sec  these  arts  arrive  at  perfection, 
the  partial  cultivation  of  them  is  very  amusing.  They  form  an  end- 
leas  fund  of  conjecture,  experiment,  and  system,  quite  as  useful,  and 
much  more  innocent,  than  dabbling  in  metaphysics.  To  rest  no  faith 
in  them,  but  merely  to  catch  and  enjoy  coincidences,  will  furnish  de- 
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ItgittTuI  sutiiecis  of  cogitation  fur  many  a  vacant  lioar;  wlucli  iKBidesJ 
can  be  moBt  easily  iiractised  at  the  times  wiien  vacancy  la  most  difr^ 
trvsaioK — in  diuagreeabte  com)iany— in  tlieatre^  before  tbe  curtaifti 
rise* — ill  niolw.,  that  with  noise  and  uduur  leave  no  sense  but  the  eye  at| 

libertT — in  the  If  uuse  when i^  on  bis  legs.    In  short,  this  habil  oti 

obeenrmtioD,  witli  a  view  to  a  certain  system,  is  a  pocket  campanioBi.l 
that  serve*  to  amuse  anil  orcupv,  when  every  thing  else  fails.  Obseiv^ 
vstton  alone,  besides  that  its  Kleauings  are  lost  U>  the  memory,  caik-l 
Rul  lujtpurt  a  long  succession  ut  thought  by  itself.  It  catches  such  so^l 
lauch  an  idiiii.  forms  such  and  such  an  opinion,  aod  is  done.  But  thiufl 
when  carrieil  on  in  connexion  with  a  system,  not  only  establishes  evvifil 
new  idea  in  its  proper  place  in  the  memory,  but  stirs  up  Uie  whole  raiai(a 
to  thi>ught  by  making  every  object,  be  it  ever  so  pretty,  relate  to  sonafl 
«Dc  greater.  The  mind  is  extremely  given  to  systematize,  it  is  its  nar-l 
ture;  nur  has  it  a  tendency  more  useful,  nor  one  which  has  been  moM  ■ 
perniciously  abused.  1 

Nor  is  thv  moral  tendency  of  these  studies  to  be  overlooked.     It] 
luu  been  before  mentioned  in  this  publication,  bow  much  the  indul*^ 
•^ncc  of  morbid  feeling  is  combated  by  the  discovery,  that  the  orgaa  I 
uf  melancholy  is  the  same  with  that  of  cowardice.     Anil  Lavatcr's  doa-  M 
trine,  thai  the  habitual  thoughts  and  propensities  of  the  mind  become  1 
deptctctl  in  tlie  countenance,  has,  to  m}-  own  knowledge,  arrested  youth  ] 
in  an  unreflecting;  career  of  licentiousness.     Few  people  are  consciotia  1 
how  just  Uie  opinion  is,  and   huw  little  the  accurate  observer  is  de-  j 
ceived  :  many  that  pretend  to  good  behaviour  show  their  fitces  withoat  j 
fesra,  nor  suspect  that  they  are  at  all  betrayed  by  "  tlie  eye"  of  Ana-  I 
•tatiBB,  "round  which  the  word  rake  is  wntten  in  most  legible  blade  I 
letters."     It  is  iJifiicult  to  reconcile  this  argument  of  the  alterative  ia-  I 
flnence  of  iniiid  upon  tlie  features  with  the  well-known  story  of  SocratW  I 
and  llic  phy-iiognomisl,  or  with  the  rules  that  assign  certain  propenai*  I 
tiea  to  llie  immutable  parts  of  the  face.     We  cannot  suppose  that  all  I 
the  mortification  of  La  Trappe  would  fill  up  the  dangerous  dimple  of  a  1 
luxurious    chin,   or   that    ai.y  degree  of  humiliation    could  break   the 
bridge  of  a  Roman  nose.     Fui'  original  character  tlie  stationary  features 
mu«t  be  consulted— the   forehead,  the  nose,   and  chin;  for  acquired, 
we  mniU  peruse  the  mutable  ones — the  eyes  and  month.     Poets  have 
abvsed  ihc  ryen  for  being  notorious  traitors:  they  certainly  seem  emi- 
nrntly  fomed  tor  expression,  yet  I  think  we  are  apt  to  bestow  on  them 
to(i  roaeii  credit,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  to  all  pretty  informers.     They  are 
the  cratn;  to  which  the  motion  of  every  muscle  is  referred ;  and,  after 
•canning  tiie  various  parts  of  tbe  face,  we  seek  in  them  for  the  sum. 
And  thus  thev  obtain  Uie  reputation  of  disclosing  what  in  reality  was 
elicited  from  the  several  other  features.     Take  on  eye  by  it&elf,  distinct 
and  wparale,  and   wliat  can  you  read  in  itf     Unconnected,  it  is  the 
■Dssl  insignificant  of  tlie  features;  from  a  nose,  a  chin,  a  mouth,  you 
conjecture  something,  but  from  an  eye  alone,  leaving  tha  socket  out  of  j 
cttnsideration,  not   one  inference  can  be  drawn.     What  can   painter!  | 
nake  of  an  eye  f — Nothing-, — yet  it  is  there  the  expression  of  the  picture  ] 
i*  centered.     In  short,  this  piece  of  animal  mechanism  is  nought  buta  j 
ittde  mirror — taken  by  itself  merely  bright — but  owing  all  its  beauty  and  i 
expression  (o  the  objects  i(  rcflettM. 
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The  lips  seem  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent  contempla- 
tion.   There  is  more  diversity  in  them  than  in  any  other  feature ;  their 
outline  is  capable  of  marking  all  shades  from  the  highest  degree  of  sen- 
aibility  to  the  lowest  of  brutality ;  and  being  the  most  flexible  and  most 
agitated,  they  undergo  more  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  visage. 
Tne  nose  is  not  of  such  consequence — by  it  we  are  to  judge  of  a  passing 
fuce— -of  one  at  a  distance;   it  consequently  expresses   the  common, 
attribute  of  character,  the  only  one  we  have  need  to  perceive.    But 
the  mouth  presents  itself  to  the  inspection  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  therefore  is  calculated  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  character  and 
temper,  which  it  imports  tliose  to  become  acquainted  with  who  live 
mucn  together.    The  best  way  to  judge  of  a  friend  is  from  his  own 
mouth,— he  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mode.     In  people  of  great 
sensibility,  it  is  the  lips  that  first  feel  internal  agitation ;  the  fever  of 
anxiety  or  anger,  the  pallor  of  fear  or  despair,  are  communicated  to 
them  earlier  than  they  are  visible  in  the  eyes.     People  of  strong  feelings 
too  are  compelled  to  acquire  dissimulation,  and  it  is  over  the  eye  and 
muscle  of  the  cheek  they  exert  it :  the  calm  face  and  blank  eye  contra- 
dict emotion,  the  tremulous  lip  betrays  it.    But  let  us  not  proceed  far- 
ther in  these  minuti(e,  for  fear  the  reader  should  suspect  we  are  but 
making  mouths  at  him. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  took  the  trouble  to  form  a  system  of 
lips,  and  had  proceeded  pretty  far  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  the 
¥iew  of  one  face  utterly  upset  his  card -fabric — it  was  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  this  great  artist,  among  them 
the  likeness  taken  by  himself,  represent  him  almost  without  an  upper 
lip;  his  mouth  is  represented  by  a  dark  stroke,  the  upper  part  nxed 
seemingly  to  his  teetn.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  was  indicative  of 
an  utter  want  of  taste — a  defect  that  could  not,  by  any  stretch,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  celebrated  artist  I  supposed  it,  however,  to  express  a 
paucity  of  feeling;  and  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  had  but  little  beyond 
what  he  possessed  for  his  art.  The  next  stumbling-block  was  that  of 
Dryden:  his  face  is  eminently  poetical,  yet  1  should  have  expected 
delicacy  from  his  lips— and  he  had  none,  a  want  of  delicacy  being  his 
chief  defect  This  quality  is  one  of  taste  more  than  of  temperament 
perhaps,  and  should  not  be  inferred  directly,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  natural  want  of  delicacy  connected  with  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
produced  "  Alexander's  Feast''  There  was  a  sudden  coarseness  that 
sprang  up  in  that  regenerated  age,  first  overwhelming  the  elegant  man- 
ners ana  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  first  Charles^  and  then 
yielding  to  a  spirit  as  coarse,  though  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  licen- 
tiousness. This  leads  me  to  a  face  from  which  I  received  a  stronger 
impression  than  from  any  other,  living  or  represented — it  is  that  of 
Lord  Strafford  by  Vandyke.  The  aspect  strikes  at  first  as  coarse* 
seemingly  pock-marked ;  but  such  rigour,  such  pride,  such  "  beautiful 
disdain,''  and  in  fine,  such  nobility  seems  to  burst  from  it,  that  I  can 
no  lon^r  wonder  at  the  inexorability  of  the  enemies  who  dreaded  him. 
The  picture  remains  in  my  mind,  as  the  ideal  of  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man united; — ^perhaps  this  is  but  homage  to  the  painter,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  was  not  more  to  the  man.  But  what  system  can  reconcile 
the  resemblance  of  men  of  most  opposite  characters  to  each  other?— 
Poussin  and  Oliver  Cromwell*  for  instance.    The  picture  of  the  former 
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in  the  Lauvrc,  painted  b;^  himseir,  is  scarcely  to  be  ilistiriKuiahed  froH 
-Uifi&e  of  Ibe  Protector;  ^et,  cuuld  they  ba*e  bad  one  feeiiug;  in  c 
morif  The  head  of  Epicurus  is  another  anomaly:  be  looka  the  i 
foHorn  of  mankind,  and  so  he  should  bave  been  periiapg,  were  we  fa 
cvBCludr  from  ibc  natural  result  uf  his  philosophy;  but  the  li^htin  whicl 
he  U  handed  down  t«  us  by  hisUirr.  fornii  i  curious  contrast  with  his  loof 
ntrluHholy  visage. 

'ITw  couiitenancfs  of  the  nncicnlB,  like  their  characters,  had  much  ^ 
national,  but  little  individual  variety,  which  fact  strongly  corroboratevJ 
the  doctrine  of  tiie  effect  of  sentiment  upon  feature.     Their  i 
risage,  therefore,  still  remains  the  ideal  of  a  public  personage  ; 
and  leglalalurs  we  e\pect  to  see  moulded  after  the  Greek  and  Rumai 
But  the  arts  have  carried  this  reverence  too  far,  in  assigning  the  samil 
form  1o  female  beauty  and  manly  sensibility — the  Grecian  outline  iaj_ 
perhaps  the  mo^it  inexpressive  a  human  face  caii  be  confined  in  well,J 
thai  is,  the  most  incnpable  of  expressing  individual  passion.    The  Mars*  1 
and  VcDUscs  of  painting  are  very  marble  ;  the  attempt  to  illumine  those- 1 
.  hard-bound    faces  with  tenderness  and    passion  is  always  a  ludicrous  I 
failure.     In  the  famous  picture  by  Uuerin,  of  ^neas  relating  his  ad-J 
ventures  to  Dido,  the  Trojan  hero  seems  as  if  he  were  snarling — tht° 
artist  meant  to  have  muUe  him  extremely  pathetic.    The  only  success-  ^ 
fal  mode  of  depicting  on  canvass  the  private  passions  of  those  nations, 
is  to  do  i(    negative^ — to  show  them  suppressed,  and  leave  them  to 
»uppusiti»n !  such  is  the  scene  of  Coriolauus  before  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther ere  he  yields;  Brulus,  Leon  id  as,  &c.     To  represent  the  ancients 
irith  modern  aspects  would  be  more  ridiculous — the  Brvtuses  of  David  f 
arc  all  Frenchmen  and  assassins,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Roman  gran- 1 
deur  tisible.     The  Tatius  of  the  same  painter  is  also  a  French  head, 
which  does  not  at  all  seem  to  tit  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.     His 
Hamulus  is  of  no  nation  under  the  sun,  it  is  fur  all  the  world  like  a  cock 
crowing.    What  applies  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to  us — there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  tlie  principles  of  art  with  respect  to  the  human  head,  ere 
Biiv  thing  greut  can  be  produced  in  painting. 

It  is  niirprihing  that  physiognomy,  as  connected  with  the  arts,  has  not 
brm  more  studied.  Theorists  are  in  the  habit  of  contemning  portrait- 
painting,  and  esteem  ail  representations  of  the  face  as  portraits;  conse- 
qnenlly,  their  researches  have  been  directed  towards  the  rules  of  general 
HOlline  and  the  combination  of  colour.  There  is  little  to  be  hoped  from 
inquiries,  where  the  only  foundation  for  any  thing  like  a  principle  is  in 
appeali  to  a  refined  and  rare  species  of  taste.  Lavater's  pnysiognomical 
rv^orches  are  far  less  fantastic,  but  they  are  more  laughed  at,  because  *- 
jxreeive  their  gist  is  easy.  Any  doctrine  or  philosophy  that  is  obscui 
should  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  its  parts— it  will  then  at  least  be  respet 
«<1,  for,  when  people  absolutely  know  nothing,  they  must  be  silent  " 
l«t  them  comprehend  the  smallest  particle,  tliey  think  themselves  < 
tl«d  to  form  a  judgment,  and  an  aspect  of  simplicity  aiid  candour  is 
til  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  many. 
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THE  UAUNCU  OF  VENI80N. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain  Drew, 
i5eorge  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Two : 

(The  street  we'll  not  now  mention) 
The  latter  stunn*d  the  King^s  Bench  bai', 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war, 

Sung  small  upon  a  pension. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both — than  he 
None  deeper  in  the  mystery 

Of  culinary  knowledge ; 
From  Turtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese, 
Apt  student,  taking  his  degrees 

In  Mrs.  Ruiidcil's  College. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom : 
Proud  of  an  imitation  from 

A  host  who  **  spread"  so  niceh , 
Tom  answered,  ere  the  ink  was  dry, 
**  Extremely  happy — come  on  Fri- 

Day  next,  at  six  precisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught. 
Drove  up  at  six,  each  savoury  thouglit 

Ideal  turbot  rich  in : 
But,  ere  he  reach'd  the  winning«post. 
He  saw  a  Haunch  of  Ven'son  roast 

Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 

"  Hey !  Zounds !  what's  this  P  a  haunch  at  Drew's  ? 
I  must  drop  in :  I  can't  refuse : 

To  psM  were  downright  treason : 
To  cut  Ned  Benson's  not  quite  staunch ; 
But  the  provocative — a  haunch ! 

Zounds !  it's  the  first  this  season ! 

"  Ven'son,  thou'rt  mine !  I'D  talk  no  more — " 
llien,  rapping  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

<*  John,  I'm  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Suirey." 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 

"  Is  Captain  Drew  at  home  ?"— ••  Walk  in**— 

•«  Drew,  how  d'ye  do  ?"— «  What !  Blewit  r" 
**  Yes,  I— -you've  ask'd  me,  many  a  day. 
To  drop  in,  in  a  quiet  wav. 

So  now  I'm  come  to  uo  it" 

"I'm  very  ^ad you  have," said  Drew, 
"  I've  nothing  but  an  Irisli  stew — " 

Quoth  Tom  (aside)  **No  matter, 
"  Twon't  do— my  stomach's  up  to  that, — 
'Twill  he  by,  tin  the  lucid  fat 

Comes  quiv'ring  on  the  platter." 

«•  You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried, 
**  No,  but  I  don*t  though,"  Tom  repUed : 

"  I  smokM  below,"—"  What  ?" — «  Ven'son— 
A  haunch" — **  Oh !  true,  it  is  not  mine ; 
My  neiehbour  hai  tome  fnendi  to  dine : — " 

*<Yoiiriieigliboi]r!  who?"— ^Geoige  Benson. 
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Tile  Vcii*«in  you  ob*ervM  belnV, 
Went  home  jurt  Imir  an  hour  ago : 

I  gueiiB  It's  now  demolUh'd. 
"Tom,  why  tJi«  look  of  doubtfiil  dresd? 
Comii,  tU'lp  younelf  to  MJt  i>ud  bmd, 

Uon't  Bt  with  h«ntl>  and  Lnecs  up  j 
But  Hinv,  for  once,  ofi'lriih  Hew, 
Ami  read  the  '  Dog  and  Shudou'  tlirou£:h, 

When  next  jou  open  Miop." 


TABLE-TALK. KO.  II. 

On  Great  and  Little  Things. 
■■T!ies(r  little  tlmigBiire  great  to  little  man."    Coldsiutb. 
The  great  and  the  little  have,  no  doubt,  a  real  exiKtence  in  the 
litre  of  Ihin^:  but  they  both  find  pretty  much  the  sa:ne  level  in  t 
mind  of  man.     It  ia  a  common  meaaiare,  uhich  does  not  alwajs  accom 
modate  itself  tu  the  size  and  importance  of  the  objects  it  rcpreHeatl/l 
It  has  a  certain  interest  to  spare  for  certain  things  (nnd  uo  more),  ftC-J 
cording  to  its  humflur  and  capacity ;  and  neither  liVes  tu  be  stinted  idI 
its  alluwatice,  uor  to  muster  up  an  unusual  share  of  sympathy,  just  sf  1 
the  occasion  may  require.     Perhaps  if  we  could  recollect  distinctly,  w#l 
fbuuld  discover  that  the  two  things  that  have  affected  us  most  in  thtf  I 
rnorsc  of  our  lives  have  been,  one  of  thcni  of  the  greatest,  and  the  othe)F'f 
of  the  ismuUest  passible  conaequeuce.     To  let  that  pass  as  too  fine  tl 
uneculatton,  we  know  well  enough  tiiat  very  trifling  circumstances  t 
give  us  Ereat  and  dully  annoyance,  and  us  often  prove  too  much  for  ov 
i^lmujSiy  and  forbearance,'  as   matters  of  the    highest   moment, 
lump  of  auol  spoiling  a  man's  dinner,  a  plate  of  toast  falling  in  t 
tt^Jiea,  tlie  being  disappointed  of  a  riband  tu  a  cap  or  a  ticket  fur  a  bal 
liave  led  to  serious  and    almost   tragical    consequences.     Friends 
uafrunuently  fall   out  and  never  meet  again  for  some  idle  miaun* 
staadiDg,  "  some  trick  nut  worth  an  egg,''  who  have  stood  the  shock  ij 
avriods  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  interests  in  life;  and  thei 
is  an  excellent  paper  iu  the  Tatter,  tu  prove  that  if  a  married  cuu|d 
do  rqI  ([uarrel  UMiut  some  point  in  the  first  instance. not  worth  contest 
ing,  Ihey  will  seldom  find  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  quarrel  at: 
a  question  uf  real    importance.     Grave  divines,  great  statesmen, 
d«ep  pbiluauphers,  are  put  out  of  their  way  by  very  little  things :  na 
diftcrect.  worthy  people,  without  any  pretensions   but   to   gooH-natui 
and  common  sense,  readily  surrender  the  happiness  of  their  whole  livfi 
Miiner  than  give  up  an  opinion  to  which  they  have  committed  theW 
uUea,  lhou"h  tu  all  likelihood  it  was  the  mere  turn  of  a  feather  whi 
liide  they  sliould  take  In  the  argument.    It  is  tlie  being  baulked 
llinaned  in  any  thin^;  that  constitutes  the  grievance,  (he  unpaidunal 
aflhtnl,  not  the  value  of  the  thing  to   which   we  had   made   up  o\ 
miud*.     la  it  that  wc  despise  little  things  ;  that  we  are  not  prepared  " 
tliem ;  itial  they  take  us  in  our  careless,  unguarded  moraenlB,  and  tei 
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us  out  of  our  ordinary  patience  by  their  petty,  incessant,  insect  warfare, 
buzzing  about  us  and  stinging  us  like  gnats ;  so  that  we  can  neither  get 
rid  of  nor  grapple  with  them,  whereas  we  collect  all  our  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  meet  evils  of  greater  magnitude?  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fretting  upon  the  wheels  of 
life,  which  finds  sufficient  food  to  play  with  in  straws  and  feathers,  while 
creat  objects  arc  too  much  for  it,  cither  choke  it  up,  or  divert  its  course 
into  serious  and  thoughtful  interest?  Some  attempt  might  be  made  to 
explain  this  in  the  following  manner. 

One  is  always  more  vexed  at  losing  a  game  of  any  sort  by  a  single 
hole  or  ace,  than  if  one  has  never  had  a  chance  of  winning  it  This 
is  no  doubt  in  part  or  chiefly  because  the  prospect  of  success  irritates 
the  subsequent  disappointment.  But  people  have  been  known  to 
pine  and  fall  sick  from  holding  the  next  number  to  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery.  Now  tliis  could  only  arise 
from  their  being  so  near  winning  in  fancy,  from  there  seeming  to  be 
so  thin  a  partition  between  them  and  success.  >\  hen  they  were 
within  one  of  the  right  number,  why  could  thej  not  have  taken 
the  next — it  was  so  easy:  this  haunts  their  minds  and  will  not 
let  them  rest,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning.  It 
is  that  the  will  here  has  a  slight  imaginary  obstacle  to  surmount  to  at- 
tain its  end  ;  it  should  appear  it  had  only  an  exceedingly  trifling  eflTort 
to  make  for  this  purpose,  that  it  was  absolutely  in  its  power  (had  it 
known)  to  seize  the  envied  prize,  and  it  is  continually  harassing  itself 
by  making  the  obvious  transition  from  one  number  to  the  other,  when 
it  is  too  late.  'I'hat  is  to  say,  the  will  acts  in  proportion  to  its  fancied 
power,  to  its  superiority  over  immediate  obstacles.  Now  in  little  or 
indifferent  matters  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  it« 
own  way,  and  therefore  a  disappointment  vexes  it  the  more.  It  grows 
angry  according  to  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion,  and  frets  itself 
to  death  about  an  object,  merely  because  from  its  very  futility  there 
can  be  supposed  to  be  no  real  difliculty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment, 
nor  any  tlung  more  required  for  this  purpose  than  a  determination  of 
the  will.  Tlie  being  baulked  of  this  throws  the  mind  off  its  balance, 
or  puts  it  into  what  is  called  a  passion^  and  as  nothing  but  an  act  of 
voluntary  power  still  seems  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every  impediment, 
we  indulge  our  violence  more  and  more,  and  heighten  our  impatience 
by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The  object  is  the  same  as  it  was,  but 
we  are  no  longer  as  we  were.  The  blood  is  heated,  the  muscles  are 
strained.  The  feelings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony  with  the  vain 
strife.  The  temper  is  tried  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear.  The  more 
contemptible  the  object  or  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  it,  the  more 
are  we  provoked  at  being  hindered  by  them.  It  looks  like  witchcraft 
We  fancy  there  is  a  spell  upon  us,  so  that  we  are  hampered  by  straws 
and  entangled  in  cobwebs.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  fatality  about 
our  affairs.  It  is  evidently  done  on  purpose  to  plague  us.  A  demon 
18  at  our  elbow  to  torment  and  defeat  us  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
smallest  things.  We  see  him  sitting  and  mocking  us,  and  we  rave 
and  gnash  our  teeth  at  him  in  return.  It  is  particularly  hard  that  we 
cannot  succeed  in  any  one  point,  however  trifling,  that  we  set  our 
hearts  on.  We  are  the  sport  of  imbecility  and  mischance.  We  make 
another  desperate  effort,  and  fly  out  into  all  the  extravagance  of  im- 
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F  {Mtieut  rage  nncc  Uioiv.    Our  anger  runs  anajr  nitli  our  reason,  be- 

\  CAU»e,  M  (here  U  little  lo  give  it  birth,  there  is  nutliing  to  check  it  at 

I  recall  u^  tu  our  aensea  in  the  prospect  of  cuneequences.    We  take  up 

&nil  tend  in  pieces  the  mere  toys  of  humour,  aa  the  gusts  of  wind  takft 

up  &nil  whirl  about  chaff  anil  stubble.     Paseioii  plavs  the  tjrant  in  ( 

grdnd  tragic-comic  style,  over  the  Lilliputian  difficulties  and  pet'y  dis- 

appuintments  it  has  to  encounter,  g;ives  way  to  all  the  fretfulncsa  of 

1   E''|*f  snd  all  the  turbulence  of  resentment,  makes   a   fu§8  about  no* 

'   tninz  because  there   is  nutliiug  to   make  a  fuss  about — when  an  im* 

peuJing  calamity,  an  irretrievable  loss,  would  instantly  bring  it  tu  iti 

recollection,  and  (ame  it  in  its  preposterous  career.     A  man  may  be  ill 

a  great  passion  and  give  himself  strange  airs  at  bo  simple  a  thing  as  a 

Same  at  ball,  for  instance ;  may  rage  like  a  wild  beast,  and  be  ready  U» 
uh  liis  head  against  the  wall  about  nothing,  or  about  that  which  hs 
Mfill  laugh  at  the  next  minute,  and  think  no  mure  of  ten  minutes  after, 
al  the  same  time  that  a  good  smart  blow  from  the  ball,  the  effects  of 
which  he  might  feel  as  a  serious  inconvenience  for  a  montli,  would 
calm  him  directly — 


'rite  truth  IN,  we  pamper  little  griefs  into  great  ones,  and  bear  great 
UDCB  as  well  ns  we  can.  We  can  afford  to  dally  and  play  tricks  widi 
ihe  one,  but  ihe  others  we  have  enough  to  do  with,  witliout  any  of  tlia 
wantonness  and  bombast  of  passion — without  the  swaggering  oi  Pist*^ 
«r  the  insolence  of  Kin^  Cambyses'  vein.  To  great  evils  we  submit' 
we  n-sent  Utile  provocations.  I  have  before  nuw  been  disappointed  ot 
a  hundred  pound  job.  and  loiit  half-a-crown  at  rackets  on  the  same  daj, 
and  been  more  mortified  at  the  latter  than  the  former.  That  which  it 
lasting  we  share  with  the  future,  we  defer  tJie  consideration  of  till  to*' 
mormwi  that  which  belongs  (o  the  moment  we  drink  up  in  all  its  bil- 
tnnees,  before  tlie  spirit  evaporates.  We  probe  minute  mischiefs 
the  quick;  we  lacerate,  tear,  and  mangle  our  bosoms  with  misfortune^ 
finest,  brillk'st  p«>int,  and  wreak  our  vengeance  on  ourselves  and  it  for 
fOoA  and  all.  Small  pains  are  more  manageable,  more  within  our' 
reach;  we  can  fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  them,  can  turn  theA^ 
into  any  shape,  caji  twi»t  and  torture  them  how  we  please  : — a  grain 
sand  in  the  eye,  a  thorn  in  the  tiesh,  only  irritates  the  part,  and  lea' 
n*  atrenicili  enough  to  iiuarrel  and  eet  out  of  all  patience  with  it:~ 
heavy  blitw  stuns  and  takes  away  all  power  of  sense  as  well  as  of  r(j* 
■istance.  The  great  and  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  like  the  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  may  be  said  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  reason  aloiw 
with  them:  they  seem  unavoidable  and  remediless,  and  we  submit  tcr 
them  without  murmuring  as  to  a  fatal  necessity.  The  magnitude  l' 
the  events,  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  concerned,  fills  the  mind, 
and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  page  of  history.  Our 
thoughts  are  expanded  with  the  scene  o>)  which  we  have  to  act,  and 
lend  us  strength  to  disregard  our  own  personal  share  in  it.  Some  men 
arc  indifferent  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  as  before  and  after  earthquali 
Uinrc  it  a  calm  in  the  air.  Prom  the  commanding  situation  whenctt 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  things,  they  look  down  at  theof- 
kdves  as  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  can  abstract  tlieir  minds  fro 
tlt«  pressure  of  misfortone,  by  the  aid  of  its  very  violence.  T\\f^  » 
Vot,  Ul.  Ko.  1*.— 1833.  H 
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projected,  \u  tlie  explosion  of  events,  into  a  difl'erent  sphere,  tar  from 
their  former  thoughts,  purposes,  and  passions.  The  greatness  of  the 
change  anticipates  the  slow  effects  ol  time  and  reflection :  they  at 
once  contemplate  themselves  from  an  immense  distance,  and  look  up 
with  speculative  wonder  at  the  height  on  which  thej  stood.  Had  the 
downfall  been  less  complete,  it  would  have  been  more  galling  and  borne 
with  less  resignation,  because  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  remedy- 
ins  it  bj  farther  efforts  and  farther  endurance — but  past  cure,  past  hope. 
It  18  chiefly  this  cause  (together  with  something  of  constitutional  charac- 
ter) which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in  modern  history  to  bear  his 
reverses  of  fortune  with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been  playing 
a  game  at  chess.*  This  does  not  prove  by  our  theory  that  he  did  not  use 
to  fly  into  violent  passions  witli  Talleyrand  for  plaguing  him  with  bad 
news  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  mad  at  uncertain  forebodings 
of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its  consummation.  A  man  may  dislike  imper- 
tinence, yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessity ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  may  take  off*  our  wonder  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  principles  in  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  bear 
their  fate,  which  is,  that  they  are  in  the  secret  of  its  operations,  and 
know  that  what  to  others  appears  chance-medley  was  unavoidable. 
The  clearness  of  their  perception  of  all  the  circumstances  converts  the 
uneasiness  of  doubt  into  certainty :  they  have  not  the  qualms  of  con- 
science which  their  admirers  have,  who  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  event 
it  to  be  attributed  to  the  leaders,  and  how  much  to  unforeseen  accidents: 
they  are  aware  either  that  the  result  was  not  to  be  helped,  or  that  they 
did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it 


"  Si  Pcrgama  dextra 


Defend!  possent,  ctitim  hac  defensa  fiussent." 

It  is  the  mist  and  obscurity  through  which  we  view  objects  that  makes 
us  fancy  they  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  otherwise.  The  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  antecedents  and  consequents  makes  men  practical 
as  well  as  philosophical  Necessarians.^ — It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
which  is  the  principle  and  soul  of  ^mbling,  and  of  all  games  of  chance 
or  partial  skill.  The  supposition  is,  that  the  issue  is  uncertain,  and 
that  there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
the  turn  of  a  die,  on  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny :  to  be  fair,  it  mast 
|:>e  a  lottery;  there  is  no  knowing  but  by  the  event;  and  it  is  this 
which  keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  works  up  the  passion  little  short  of 
madness.  There  is  all  the  agitation  of  suspense,  all  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  good  and  bad  success,  all  the  eagerness  of  desire, 
without  the  possibility  of  reducing  this  to  calculation,  that  is,  of  sub- 
jecting the  increased  action  of  the  will  to  a  known  rule,  or  restraining 
the  excesses  of  passion  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  We  see  no  cause 
beforehand  wlnr  the  run  of  the  cards  should  not  be  in  our  favour : — 
we  will  hear  of  none  afterwands  why  it  should  not  have  been  so.  As  in 
the  absence  of  all  data  to  jad^e  by,  we  wantonly  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  most  extravagant  expectations,  so,  when  all  is  over,  we  obstinately 
recur  to  the  chance  we  had  previously.  There  is  nothine  to  tame  us 
down  to  the  event,  nothing  to  reconcile  us  to  our  hard  luck,  for  so  we 

*  This  Emy  was  written  in  January,  1831. 
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thinlt  it.  We  sec  no  reason  why  we  failed  (and  there  was  none,  anj 
mart:  than  wliv  we  sliniilcl  succeed) — we  tli'mk  lliat,  reason  apart,  oi 
will  is  the  next  best  thing;  we  still  try  to  have  it  our  own  way,  aai 
fret,  torment,  and  hanow  oiii§elveH  up  with  vain  imi^nations  to  effec 
impostiibilUies.*  We  play  the  game  over  a°;ain :  we  wonder  how  it' 
waa  possible  fur  U!i  tn  fail.  We  turn  our  brnin  with  straining  at  con-' 
trndictiona,  and  striving  to  make  things  what  they  are  not,  or  in  '►thef 
words,  to  subject  the  course  of  nature  to  our  fantastical  wishes,  "/f  if 
had  brrn  so — if  ire  had  done  such  and  such  n  thing" — we  try  it  in  a  tnoil< 
uiod  diftcrcnt  ways,  and  aie  just  as  far  off  the  mark  as  ever.  We  a] 
pealeil  to  chance  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet,  when  it  has  decide 
against  us,  we  will  not  give  in,  and  sit  down  contented  with  our  loss»^ 
bat  refuse  to  submit  tn  any  thing  but  reason,  which  has  nothing  to 
with  the  malter.  In  drawing  two  straws,  for  example,  to  see  whidii 
is  the  longest,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  we  should  fix  upon 
wrong  one,  it  was  so  easy  to'have  fixed  upon  the  other,  nay,  at  one  titnft 
we  were  goin^  to  do  it — if  we  had — tiie  mind  thus  runs 'back  to  whot-i 
wns  so  poBsibfe  and  feasible  at  one  time,  while  the  thing  was  pendin|^ 
mnil  would  fain  give  a  bias  to  causes  so  slender  and  insignificant,  as  thtt 
skittle -pi  aver  bends  his  body  to  eive  a  bias  to  the  bowl  he  has  already 
delivered  frum  his  hand,  not  considering  that  what  is  once  determine!^ 
be  tlie  causes  ever  so  trivial  or  evanescent,  is  in  the  individual  instancoi 
unalterable.  Indeed,  to  be  a  great  philosopher,  in  the  practical  anj 
most  important  sense  of  the  term,  little  more  seems  necessary  than  ta> 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  the  wise  man  repeat*^ 
to  the  daughter  of  King  Cophetna,  Thot  if  a  thing  U,  it  is,  and  there  iS 
an  end  of  it ! 

We  often  make  life  unhappy  in   wishing  things  to  have  turned  out 
otherwise  than  they  did,  merely  because  that  is  possible  to  the  imagi*' 

nation  which  is  impossible  in  fact.     I  remember,  when  L *b  fare* 

was  damned  (for  damned  it  was,  that's  certain),  I  used  to  dream  every 
night  for  a  month  after  {and  then  I  vowed  I  would  plague  myself  ai 
more  about  it)  thai  it  was  revived  at  one  of  the  Minor  or  pravincid( 
thaatres  with  great  success,  that  auch  and  such  retrenchments  and  alt«'™ 
rations  had  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  might  do  at  the 
other  Umtsr.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  (this  was  told  in  confidence  to  L  —^ 
that  Otntlrman  Lewis  was  present  on  the  night  of  its  performance,  ana 
Kdirf,  tiiat  if  he  had  had  it,  he  would  have  made  il,  by  a  few  judicious 
curUilme»t!<.  "  the  most  popular  little  thing  that  had  been  brought  out 
rurseme  time.'*  How  often  did  I  conjure  up  in  recollection  the  full 
diapason  u(  applause  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue,  and  hear  my  ingenious 
frieud  in  (he  first  row  of  the  pit  roar  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit ! 
Tlien  I  dwelt  with  forced  complacency  on  some  part  in  which  it  had 
been  doing  well :  then  we  would  consider  (in  concert)  whether  the  ionb 
tedioui^  opera  of  the  Travellers,  which  preceded  it,  had  not  tired  people 
beforehand,  su  that  they  had  not  spirits  left  fur  the  quaint  and  spark* 
Ihig  "  wil  skinnislies"  of  the  dialogue  ;  and  we  all  agreed  it  might  have 

pine  down  after  a  Tragedy,  eicept  L himself,  who  swore  he  had 

nu  bftpes  of  il  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the 

«gnc  ganiPMen  thui  becnme  ilcsnemtc,  because  the  continued  ftntl  violriit 
at' the  will  K^nWa  run  of  111  luck  drives  it  ID  extremity,  uidmukesitbidi 
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beroy  when  it  came  to  be  discovered,  could  not  be  got  over.  Mr.  H- 
thou  wert  damned !  Bright  8hone  the  morning  on  the  play -bills  that  an- 
Bounced  thj  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of  per- 
sons asking  one  another  if  they  would  eo  to  see  Mr.  H  ,  and  answer- 
ing that  they  woula  certainly:  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the 
author,  but  of  his  friends  and  the  town  was  eclipsed,  for  thou  wert 
damned  !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  have  lived. 
But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tncks,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  name  to  pass  them  off! 

In  this  manner  we  go  back  to  the  critical  minutes  on  which  the  turn 
of  our  fate,  or  that  of  any  one  else  in  whom  we  are  interested,  depended ; 
try  them  over  again  with  new  knowledge  and  sharpened  sensibility ; 
and  thus  think  to  alter  what  is  irrevocable,  and  ease  for  a  moment  the 
pang  of  lasting  regret.    So  in  a  game  at  rackets*  Tto  compare  small 
things  with  great)  I  think  if  at  such  a  point  I  haa  followed  up  roj 
sqccesB,  if  I  nad  not  been  too  secure  or  over-anxious  in  another  part, 
if  I  had  played  for  such  an  opening,  in  short,  if  I  had  done  any  thing 
but  what  I  did  and  what  has  proved  unfortunate  in  the  result,,  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.     But  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  liappened  in  the  other  case,  that  I  interpret  it 
90  readily  to  my  own  advantage.    I  have  sometimes  lain  awake  a 
whole  nient,  trying  to  serve  out  the  last  ball  of  an  interesting  game  in 
a  particular  corner  of  the  court,  which  I  had  missed  from  a  nervous 
feeling:.    Rackets  (I  might  observe  for  the  sake  of  the  uninformed 
reader)  is,  like  any  other  athletic  same,  very  much  a  thing  of  skill  and 
practice:  but  it  is  also  a  thing  of  opinion,  "subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."    If  you  think  you  can  win,  you  can  win.    Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  victory.    If  you  hesitate  in  striking  at  the  ball,  it  is  ten 
to  one   but   you  miss  it.      If   you    are  apprehensive  of  committing 
some  particular  error  fsuch  as  striking  the  ball  foul)  you  will   be 
nearly  sure  to  do  it.     While  thinking  of  that  which  you  are  so  earnest- 
ly bent  upon  avoiding,  ^our  hand  mechanically  follows  the  strongest 
idea,  and  obeys  the  imagination  rather  than  the  intention  of  the  striker. 
A  run  of  luck  is  a  forerunner  of  success,  and  courage  is  as  much 
wanted  as  skill.    No  one  is  however  free  from  nervous  sensations  at 
times.    A  good  player  may  not  be  able  to  strike  a  single  stroke  if  an- 
other comes  into  the  court  that  he  has  a  particular  dread  of;  and  it  fre- 
quently so  happens,  that  a  player  cannot  beat  another  even,  though  he 
can  give  half  the  game  to  an  equal  player,  because  he  has  some  assoct* 
ations  of  iealousy  or  personal  pique  against  the  first  which  he  has  not 
towards  the  last.    Sea  hose  haetenus.    Chess  is  a  game  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  have  not  comprehension  enough  to  play  it    But  I  believe, 
though  it  is  so  much  less  a  thing  of  chance  than  science  or  skill,  eager 
players  pass  whole  nights  in  marching  and   counter-marching  their 
men  ana  check-mating  a  successful  adversary,   supposing  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  game,  they  had  determined  upon  making  a  parti- 
cular move  instead  of  the  one  which  they  actually  did  make.    I  have 
heard  a  story  of  two  persons  playing  at  backgammon,  one  of  whom 

*  Some  of  the  poets  in  the  begpnning*  of  the  last  ccntuiy  would  oAen  set  out  on  m 
simile  by  observing — **  So  in  Aimbia  have  I  seen  a  Phamix  I*'  I  confess  my  ilhistration^ 
are  of  a  more  homely  and  humbl<e  natuie. 
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vuM  enraged  at  toeing  his  nxt 
llial  he  touli  the  board  and  thre 
tlic  head  of  one  of  the  pa»aciij;er8 
iliHtaiit  Mtisfaction  fur  the  affmi 
itiij  gamester  only  aNked  him 


.tth  at  a  particular  point  of  the  gai 
w  it  ont  uf  tlie  window.     It  fell  uj 
in  the  street,  who  came  up  to  demand 
it  and  injury  he  had  sustained.    Thfl 
^  _  if  he  understood  backgammi    ,    _ 

finding  That  lie  did,  said,  that  if  upon  tieeing  the  state  of  the  game 
did  not  emusc  the  extravn^nce  of  his  conduct,  he  would  give  him  ; 
ottier  satisfaction  he  wished  for.  The  tables  were  accordingly  brou| 
add  the  situation  of  the  two  contending  parties  being  explained, 
gentleman  put  up  hii*  sword,  and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied. 
To  return  from  this,  which  to  some  will  seem  a  digression,  and 
others  will  cerve  as  a  contirmatton  of  the  doctrine  I  am  insisting  on. 

It  IB  not  then  the  value  of  the  object,  but  the  time  and  pains  bestowi 
upon  it,  that  determines  the  seniie  and  degree  of  our  loss.  Many 
tet  their  minds  only  on  trifles,  and  have  not  a  compass  of  soul  to  take  an 
interest  in  any  thing  truly  great  and  important  beyond  forms  and  minutiot 
Such  pcTSonsarereally  men  of  little  minds,  or  may  be  complimented  wi A 
the  title  of  great  children, 

■'  Pkiised  with  n.  feather,  tickled  with  a  sirnw." 
I<arger  objects  elude  their  grasp,  while  they  fasteo  eagerly  on  the  light 
and  insignificunt.  They  fidget  tliemselves  and  others  to  death  with 
incessant  anxiety  about  nothing.  A  part  uf  their  dress  that  is  awr^ 
keeps  them  in  a  fever  of  restlessness  and  impatience;  thev  sit  pickinc 
their  t«etli,  or  paring  their  nails,  or  stirring  the  fire,  or  brushing  a  ispecK' 
of  dirt  oft'  tlieir  cuats,  while  the  house  or  the  world  tumbling  about  Uief~ 
ean  would  nut  rouse  them  from  their  morbid  insensibility.  They  canni 
!>it  still  on  tlieir  chairs  for  their  lives,  though,  if  there  were  any  thii 
fur  tliem  to  do,  they  would  become  immoveable.  Their  nerves  are 
irritable  as  their  imaginations  are  callous  and  inert.  They  arc  addici 
t»  an  inveterate  habit  of  littleness  and  perversity,  which  rejects  evei 
oilier  motive  to  action  or  object  of  contemplation  but  the  daily,  tea: 
ing,  contemptible,  familiar,  favourite  sources  of  uneasiness  and  dit. 
satisfaction.  When  they  are  of  a  sanguine  instead  of  a  morbid  ten* 
perament,  they  become  quidnunee,  and  virtuosos — collectors  of  catei' 
pillar»  and  odd  volumes,  makers  uf  fishing-rods  and  curious  in  watcl 
chniM.  Will  Wimble  dabbled  in  this  way,  to  his  immortal  honoui 
But  many  others  have  been  less  successful.  There  are  those  who  build 
their  fame  on  epigrams  or  epitaphs,  and  others  who  devote  their  lives 
10  wnting  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  little.  Some  poets  compose  and  sing 
their  own  verses.  Which  character  would  liiey  have  us  think  most 
highly  uf— the  poet  or  the  musician?  The  Great  is  One.  Somi^  lliere 
tn  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter  with  a  head  uf  Homer  than 
ever  that  old  blind  bard  did  in  reciting  his  Iliad.  These  raise  a  )tug/t- 
opiniun  uf  themselves  uut  of  nothing,  us  there  are  those  who  shriiJt 
from  their  own  merits  into  the  shade  uf  unconquerable  humility.  ]^ 
knu^  one  pert-uu  at  leant,  whu  would  rather  be  the  author  of  an  uaV 
succewful  farce  lliau  of  a  successful  tragedy.  Repeated  niortificatiiqi 
haa  pruduced  an  inverted  ambitiuii  in  his  mind,  and  made  failure  thfe 
bitter  test  uf  de»ert.  He  cannot  lift  his  drooping  head  to  gaze  on  the 
gaady  crown  of  ppularity  placd  within  hi^  reach,  but  casts  a  pensivci^. 
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riveted  look  downwards  to  the  modest  flowers  which  the  multitude 
trample  under  their  feet.  If  he  had  a  piece  likely  to  succeed,  comine 
out  under  all  advantages,  he  would  damn  it  bj  some  ill-timed,  valful 
jest,  and  lose  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  preserve  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal ideutitv.  "  Misfortune,^'  Shakspeare  says,  "  brings  a  man  ac- 
quainted witn  strange  bedfellows:"  and  it  malies  our  thoughts  traitors 
to  ourselves. — It  is  a  maxim  with  many — "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  wilt  take  care  of  themselves,^^  Those  only  put  it  in  practice- 
successfully  who  think  more  of  tlie  pence  than  of  the  pounds.  To  such, 
a  large  sum  is  less  than  a  small  one.  Great  speculations,  great  returns 
are  to  them  extravagant  or  imaginary :  a  few  hundreds  a  year  are  some- 
thing snug  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  have  been  used  to  a  petty, 
huckstering  way  of  life  cannot  enlarge  their  apprehensions  to  a  notion 
of  any  thing  better.  Instead  of  launching  out  into  greater  expense 
and  lioerality  with  the  tide  of  fortune,  they  draw  back  with  the  fear  of 
evnsequences,  and  think  to  succeed  on  a  broader  scale  by  dint  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony.  My  Uncle  Toby  frequently  caught  Trim  stand- 
ing up  behind  his  chair,  when  he  had  told  him  to  be  seated.  What  the 
corporal  did  out  of  respect,  others  would  do  out  of  servility.  The 
menial  character  docs  not  wear  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  You 
cannot  keep  some  people  out  of  the  kitchen,  merely  because  their 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  came  out  of  it  A  poor  man  and 
his  wife  walking  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland -place,  he 
said  to  her  peevishly,  "  What  is  the  use  of  walking  alonz  these 
fine  streets  and  squares?  Let  us  turn  down  some  alley:"  He 
felt  he  should  be  more  at  home  there.    L  said  of  an  old   ac- 

quaintance of  his,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  wanted  to  be  a  tailor, 
but  had  not  spirit!  This  is  the  misery  of  unequal  matches.  The 
woman  cannot  easily  forget,  or  think  that  others  foreet,  her  origin ;  and 
with  perhaps  superior  sense  and  beauty,  keeps  painfully  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  worse  when  she  braves  this  conscious  feeling,  and  dis- 
plays all  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  and  affected  fine  lady.  But 
should  St  thou  ever,  my  Infelice,  grace  my  home  with  thy  loved  pre- 
sence, as  thou  hast  cheered  my  hopes  with  thy  smile,  thou  wilt  con- 
quer all  hearts  with  thy  prevailing  gentleness,  and  I  will  show  the 
world  what  Shakspeare's  women  were!— Some  gallants  set  their  hearts 
on  princesses;  otners  descend  in  imagination  to  women  of  quality; 
others  are  mad  after  opera-singers.    I>or  my  part,  I  am  shy  eveh  of 

actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame  Y . 

I  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes;  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, ser\'ant-maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red  elbows,  hard 
hands,  black  stockings,  and  mob-caps,  I  could  furnish  out  a  sallery 
equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh!  might  I  out  at- 
tempt a  description  of  some  of  them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would 
forget  his  Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print  and  publish  this 
volume.  I  agree  so  far  with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I 
admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a  distance:  the  PameTas*and 
Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood  tingle.  I  have 
written  love-letters  to  such  in  my  time,  cTiin  patnetiqtte  afairefendre  Us 
rochers,  and  with  about  as  much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  stone.  The  simpletons  only  laughed,  and  said,  that  **  those  were 
Dot  the  sort  of  things  to  gain  the  affections."    I  wish  I  had  kept  copies 
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iQ  m^  own  justilicatiOD.  Wlial  is  worse,  I  have  an  utter  avenioa  ( 
blue.iitockinjti.  1  do  nut  care  a  fig  fur  an;  woman  that  kiiowi 
what  an  nuthor  means.  If  I  know  that  she  has  read  aaj  thing  I  hav^ 
written,  1  cut  her  acqunintance  immediately.  Thi^  sort  of  literary  ii~ 
lei-course  with  me  paisses  for  nothing.     Her  critical  and  scientifii-  a 

SuiremcDt;*  are  rarnjing  coals  to  •S'twcastle.  I  do  not  want  to  be  tolq 
ist  I  have  mibUiiheu  8uch  or  sudi  a  work.  I  knew  all  this  l>vfore. 
roakus  no  wl<lifion  to  my  sense  uf  power.  I  do  not  wish  the  aft'niri 
be  brought  about  in  tliat  way.  I  would  have  her  read  my  soul:  al 
should  understand  the  lan£ua^e  of  the  heart :  she  should  know  whatJ 
am,  ai  if  she  were  another  selfl  She  should  love  me  for  myself  alooi 
I  like  myaelf  without  any  reason ; — I  would  have  her  do  &o  too.  T' 
ifi  not  very  reasunablc.  I  abstract  from  my  teniptalionn  to  admire 
the  circumstances  uf  dress,  birth,  breeding,  fortune ;  aud  I  would  nci 
willitisjly  put  forward  my  own  pretensions,  whatever  they  may  b& 
'I"he  linage  of  some  fair  creature  is  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul ;  it  ii  | 
on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her  to  sec  intc 
heart,  as  I  see  her  form  always  be&re  mc.  Wherever  she  trends.  \ 
pnmnises,  like  her  face,  vernal  hyacinths,  like  her  brow,  spring  up  b, 
neath  her  feel,  and  music  hangs  on  every  bough:  but  all  is  cold,  barroi 
and  desolate  without  her.  Thus  I  feel  and  thus  I  tliitik.  But  liaveC 
ever  told  her  so?  No.  Or  if  I  did,  would  she  understand  it^  No. 
I  "huDt  tlie  wind,  1  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  To 
«ee  beauty  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  to  piue  in  love  is  not  to  be  loved 
agvn.^— I  always  was  inclined  to  rai^e  and  magnify  the  power  of  Love. 
1  tlwu^t  that  his  sweet  power  should  only  be  exerted  to  join  tt^ther 
the  loveliest  forms  aud  fondest  hearts;  that  none  but  those  in  whom 
Ilia  Gmlhead  shone  outwardly,  and  was  inly  felt,  should  ever  pai-take 
of  Ills  triumphs;  and  1  stood  and  gazed  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  to 
Run^e  ill  su  bright  a  tlirong.  and  did  not  (even  for  a  moment)  wish  tu 
larnisit  the  glory  of  so  fair  a  vision  by  being  myself  admitted  inio  it. 
I  say  this  w;i6  niy  notion  once,  but  God  knows  it  was  one  of  the  errors 
uf  my  youth.  For,  coming  nearer  to  look,  I  saw  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  enter  in,  the  crooked  and  the  dwarf,  the  u^ly,  the 
old  and  impolent,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  the  world,  (he 
dapper  and  the  pert,  the  vain  and  sliallow  boaster,  the  foul  and  the 
prtlant,  tlie  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  all  that  is  farthest  removed  from 
earth's  fairest-born,  and  the  pride  of  human  life.  Seeing  all  these 
enter  the  courts  of  Love,  and  thinking  that  1  also  miglit  venture  in 
under  favour  of  the  crowd,  but  finding  mvself  rejected,  I  fancied  (1 
might  Iw  wrong)  that  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  was  below,  as 
above  the  common  standard.  1  did  feel,  but  1  was  ashamed  to  feel, 
mortified  at  my  repulse,  when  1  saw  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
very  acuin  aud  refuse,  all  creeping  things  and  every  obscene  crea- 
ture, enter  in  before  me.  I  seemed  a  species  by  myself.  I  took 
a  nride  even  in  my  disKracei  and  concluded  I  had  elsewhere  my 
inheritance!  The  only  thing  I  ever  uic|ued  myself  upon  was  tlie 
writing  the  ^simif  an  the  Principle*  of  aHinau  Action — a  work  that 
ua  woman  ever  read,  or  would  ever  comprehend  die  meaning  of.  But 
if  I  do  not  build  my  claim  to  regard  on  the  iiretensions  Ibave,  how 
can  I  build  it  on  those  I  am  totally  without  r  Or  why  do  I  complain 
and  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?    Tlioui '  ~ 
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has  in  me  cancelled  pleasure;  and  tliis  dark  forehead,  bent  upon  irutli» 
is  the  rock  on  which  all  aifection  lias  split  And  thus  1  waste  mj  life 
in  one  long  sigh;  nor  ever  (till  too  late)  beheld  a  gentle  face  turned 
sentlj  upon  mine  !..«^^But  no!  not  too  late,  if  that  face,  pure,  modes]^ 
downcast,  tender,  with  an^l  sweetness,  not  only  gladdens  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  but  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  past,  smiling  in  tears*  A 
purple  light  hovers  round  my  head.  The  air  of  love  is  in  the  room. 
As  1  look  at  my  long-neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden 

gleams  play  upon  the  canvass,  as  thej  used  when  I  painted  it.  The 
owers  of  nope  and  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  recall  the  time  when 
they  first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  knock  at  the  door 
and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  has 
not  set.  It  still  shines  here — ^in  my  heart ;  and  he,  the  son  of  glory,  is 
not  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be,  to  me.  I  am  as  when  my  life  began.  The 
rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  I  see  the  skirts  of  the  departed  years. 
All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  not  utterly 
worthless,  unregarded ;  nor  shall  I  die  and  wither  of  pure  scorn.  Now 
could  1  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty,  and  write  a  Hymn  to  Love.  Oh ! 
if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  deceived  still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium 
of  those  soft  looks ;  poison  me  witli  kiiises,  kill  me  with  smiles ;  but 
still  mock  me  with  thy  love  !* 

Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that  they  may 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in  fiction,  and 
they  apply  this  rule  to  love.  They  make  a  Goddess  of  any  dowdy. 
As  Don  Quixote  said,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  remonstrances  of 
Sancho,  that  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  answered  the  purpose  of  signalizing 
his  valour  just  as  well  as  the  "  fairest  princess  under  sky,"  so  any  of 
the  fair  sex  will  serve  them  to  write  about  just  as  well  as  another. 
They  take  some  awkward  thin^  and  dress  her  up  in  fine  words,  as  chil* 
dren  dress  up  a  wooden  doll  in  fine  clothes,  rerhaps,  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  a  taper  waist,  or  some  other  circumstance  strikes  them,  and  they 
make  the  rest  out  according  to  their  fancies.  They  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  subjects  of  their  idolatry  out  of  the 
store-house  of  their  imaginations.  They  presently  translate  their  favour- 
ites to  the  skies,  where  they  figure  with  Berenice's  locks  and  Ariadne's 
crown.  That  predilection  for  the  unprepossessing  and  insignificant,  I 
take  to  arise  not  merely  from  a  desire  in  ooets  to  have  some  sulgect  to 
exercise  their  inventive  talents  upon,  bat  from  their  jealousy  of  any  pre- 
tensions (even  those  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex)  that  might  interfere  witii 
the  continual  incense  offered  to  their  personal  vanity. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  never  thouf^ht  any  thing  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
after  he  told  him  that  he  had  wntteu  h)r  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  with  the  same  pen.  Some  Italian  poet  going  to  present  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  Pope,  and  finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the 
coach  as  he  went«  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  his 
heart  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  lite- 
rary disappointment  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  countryman  of  his, 
which  1  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here,  as  I  find  it  related.  **  An- 
thony Codrus  Urceus,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian,  bom 

^  1  beg  the  reader  to  consder  this  passage  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  mock-hercnc 
8t^  and  as  having  nothing  to  do  witn  any  real  fiK;ts  or  feelings. 
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Mar  MmleitB,  1446,  was  a  striking;  instance,"  says  his  biographer,  ' 
the  iniaeries  mea  bring  upon  tliunmelves  by  setting  their  aftectioiis  un 
rctaunublr  on  trifles.  Thin  learned  man  lived  at  Forii,  and  had  U 
apartment  in  the  palace.  His  room  was  su  very  dark,  that  he  wi 
furcrd  t»  use  D  randle  in  the  day-time  i  and  one  day,  going  abroa 
wilhoul  putting  it  out,  bis  library  was  set  on  fire,  and  some  pa|>«~ 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  ne  w 
informed  of  lliis  ill  news,  he  was  afi'ected  even  to  madness.  He  ran  f 
rioDsiy  lo  the  palace,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  he  crl 
ftloud.  'I'hi-ist  Jesus!  what  mi^htj  crime  have  1  committed!  whom  < 
vour  foUonera  have  I  ever  injured,  that  jou  thus  rage  with  ineipial^ 
liatrcd  against  me  V  Then  turning  himself  to  an  image  of  the  Vii^' 
Mary  near  a<  hand, '  Virgin  (says  he)  hear  what  1  have  to  say,  for  I  spei 
in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit :  if  I  shall  happen  to  address  yo 
in  my  dying  moments,  I  humbly  Intreat  you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receif 
me  into  Heaven,  for  I  am  determined  to  spend  all  eternity  in  Hellt 
Those  who  heard  these  blasphemous  expressions  endeavoured  to  comfi 
hiia  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  for,  the  societv  of  mankind  being  no  long 
supportable  to  hiui,  he  left  the  city,  and  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  I 
deep  solitnde  of  a  wooil.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  there  by  r 
fians;  others,  (hat  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1500,  after  much  coDtritJa 
and  penitence." 

Pcrhnpt  the  censure  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  anecdote  on  this  ua 
furtunaie  person  is  unfounded  and  severe,  when  it  is  said  that  i 
brought  his  miseries  on  himself  "  by  having  set  his  aSections  unreason 
»bly  on  tritlea."  To  otiiers  it  might  appear  so  i  but  to  himself  tbv 
labour  of  a  whole  life  was  hardly  a  tritle.  His  passion  was  not  I 
causeless  one,  though  carried  to  such  frantic  escess.  The  story  of  Sl^ 
Isaac  Newton  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last -mentioned  one,  wh( 
on  going  into  his  study  and  finding  that  his  dog  Tray  had  throwi 
down  a  caudle  on  the  (able,  and  burnt  some  papers  of  great  value,  '  ~ 
t«uted  hinneir  with  exclaiming,  "Ah  !  Tray,  you  don't  know  the 
chief  you  have  done!''  Many  persons  would  nut  forgive  the  overturninjl 
s  cup  uf  chocolate  so  soon. 

1  remember  hearing  an  instance  some  years  ago  of  a  man  of  i 
ractcr  and  property,  wlio  through  unexpected  losses  had  been  <  _ 
dcmiml  to  a  long  and  heart-breaking  imprisonment,  which  he  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  by  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  friends,  he  obtained  his  discharge  with  every  prospect 
uf  beginning  the  world  afresh,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  his  irksome  abode,  and  meeting  his  wife  and  fannlv  at  a  dis- 
Uncc  of  two  hundred  miles  by  a  certain  day.  Owing  to  tne  miscar- 
rian  «f  a  letter,  some  signature  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
bssiBeati  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  account  of  the  informality 
which  had  tlius  arisen,  he  could  not  set  out  home  (ill  the  return  of  the 
post,  which  was  fuor  days  longer.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  de- 
Jay.  He  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation ;  he 
liad,  as  it  were,  calculated  his  patience  to  hold  out  to  a  certain  point, 
ami  then  to  tlirow  down  his  load  for  ever,  and  he  could  not  find  reso- 

;nd  to 


lution  to  resume  it  for  a  few  hours  beyond  this.     He  put 

the  iDtolerable  contlict  of  hope  and  disi    -  ' '  ■"  -  *"■ 

ing  angui«h.    Woes  that  wc  have  tint 
*BL.  m.  No,  !■*.— )8J:3. 
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template  break  their  force  bj  being  spread  over  a  larger  siif  face,  and 
borne  at  intervals ;  but  those  that  come  upon  us  suddenly,  for  however 
short  a  time,  seem  to  insult  us  bj  their  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  in- 
trusion ;  and  the  very  prospect  of  relief,  when  held  out  and  then  with- 
drawn from  us,  to  however  small  a  distance,  only  frets  impatience  into 
agony  by  tantalizing  our  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  to  rend  asunder  the  thin 
partition  that  separates  us  from  our  favourite  object,  we  are  ready  to 
burst  even  the  fetters  of  life  itself! 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  demonstrated  how  it  is  that  a 
stronger  capacity  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  than  of 
small  ones.  The  organs  of  the  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may 
be  contracted  or  dilated  to  view  a  broader  or  a  narrower  surface,  and 
yet  find  sufficient  variety  to  occupy  its  attention  in  each.  The  ma- 
terial universe  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  so  is  the  texture  of  human 
afiairs.  We  take  things  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail,  according  to  the 
occasion.  I  think  1  could  as  soon  get  up  the  budget  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  current  year,  as  be  sure  of  making  both  ends  meet,  and 
paying  my  rent  at  quctrter-day  in  a  paltry  huckster's  shop.  Great  ob« 
jects  move  on  by  their  own  weight  and  impulse;  great  power  turns 
aside  petty  obstacles;  and  he,  who  wields  it,  is  often  but  the  puppet 
of  circumstances,  like  the  fly  on  the  wheel  that  said,  *<  What  a  dust 
we  raise!"  It  is  easier  to  ruin  a  kingdom  and  aggrandize  one's  own 
pride  and  prejudices  than  to  set  up  a  green-grocerV  stall.  An  idiot  or 
a  madman  may  do  this  at  any  time,  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  nod 
is  fate.  Nay,  he  whose  look  is  obedience,  and  who  understands  the 
silent  wishes  of  the  great,  may  easily  trample  on  the  necks  and  tread 
out  the  liberties  of  a  mighty  nation,  dending  their  strength,  and  hating 
it  the  more  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  meanness.  Power  is  not 
wisdom,  it  is  true;  but  it  equally  ensures  its  own  objects.  It  does  not 
exact,  but  dispenses  with  talent.  When  a  man  creates  this  power,  or 
new-moulds  the  state  by  sage  counsels  and  bold  enterprises,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  overturning  it  with  the  levers  that  are  put  into  his 
baby  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  great  trans- 
actions and  complicated  concerns  ask  more  genius  to  conduct  them 
than  smaller  ones,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  mind  must  be  able 
either  to  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  details  in  a  more  extensive  range 
of  objects,  or  must  have  a  greater  faculty  of  generalizing,  or  a  greater 
depth  of  insight  into  ruling  principles,  and  so  come  at  true  results  in 
that  way.  Buonaparte  knew  every  thin^,  even  to  the  names  of  our 
cadets  in  the  East-India  service;  but  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  the  resistance  which  barbarism  makes  to  refinement.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  could  nut  burn  Moscow,  because  the  Pari- 
sians could  not  burn  Paris.  The  French  think  every  thing  must  be 
French.  The  Cossacks,  alas!  do  not  conform  to  etiquette:  the  rude- 
ness of  tlie  seasons  knows  no  rules  of  politeness  ! — Some  artists  think 
it  a  test  of  genius  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  1  grant  the  truth  of  this 
position,  if  the  large  picture  contains  more  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  but  the  quantity  of  truth  and  nature  put  into  it, 
that  settles  the  point  It  is  a  mistake,  common  enough  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  that  a  miniature  is  more  finished  than  an  oil -picture.  Tlie 
miniature  is  inferior  to  the  oil -picture  only  because  it  is  less  finished, 
l^cause  it  cannot  follow  nature  into  so  many  individual  and  exact  par- 


(ieulars.  The  proof  of  wliich  is,  that  the  copy  of  a  good  portrait  will 
■Iws^s  make  a  highly  finished  miniature  [see  fur  cmmple  Mr.  Bone's 
enamels),  whereas  the  copy  uf  a  good  niiniatiire,  if  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  life,  will  moke  hut  a  very  sorry  portrait.  Several  of  our  best  ar- 
tists, who  are  fond  of  painting  large  figures,  invert  this  reasoning. 
They  make  the  whole  figure  gigantic,  not  that  they  may  have  room  for 
nature,  hut  for  the  motion  uf  their  brush  (a&  if  they  were  painting  thft. 
side  of  a  house),  regarding  the  extent  of  canvass  tnej  have  to  cover  in 
an  excuse  for  their  ttluvenly  and  hasty  manner  of  getting  over  it;  100 
thus,  in  fact,  leave  their  pictures  uuthmg  at  last  but  over-grou-n  minia- 
tures, but  huge  caricatures.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (either  in 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  compass)  to  eo  into  the  details,  bo  as  to  lose 
sight  of  tjie  eScct,  and  decompound  the  face  into  porous  and  trans- 
parent molecules,  in  the  manner  of  Denner,  who  painted  what  he  saw 
through  A  magnifying  glass.  The  painter's  eye  need  not  be  a  micro- 
scone,  but  1  contend  (hat  it  should  be  a  looking-glass,  bright,  clear, 
luciil.  The 'i(tf«  in  art  begins  with  insignificant  parts,  with  what  does 
not  tell  in  connexion  with  other  parts.  The  true  artist  will  paint  not 
material  points,  but  moral  qaanttties.  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is 
feeling  or  expression  in  a  muscle  or  a  vein,  there  is  grandeur  and  re- 
finement too."- 1  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  sculptors  combined  great  ami  little  things 
in  such  matters.  "  That  tlie  name  of  Phidias,"  says  Pliny,  "  is  illus- 
trious among  all  the  nations  that  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  tlie  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  uu  one  doubts;  but  in  order  that  those  may  know  that 
he  is  deservedly  praised  who  have  not  even  seen  his  works,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  ai-gumenls,  and  those  of  his  genius  only:  nor  to  this  pur- 
pose shall  we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  Minerva  at  Athens,  though  it  is  twenty-six  cubits  in 
hcieht  (about  thirty-five  feet),  and  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold :  but  we 
■hall  refer  to  the  shield,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  is  carved 
on  the  outer  side;  on  the  inside  of  the  same  is  the  fight  of  the  Gods 
ondfitants;  and  on  the  sandals,  that  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
Uue;  M)  well  did  every  part  of  that  work  display  the  powers  of  the  art. 
1  the  pedestal  he  called  the  birth  of  Pandora: 


particularly  aOmirabli 
pent  and  the  brazen  sphi 


t  may 


ithing  under  the  spear.    These  things 

d,  in  passing,  of  an  artist  never  enoujrh  to  be  commended, 

titat  he  siiowed  the  gams  magnincftnce  even  in  smali_ 


things."— fiinif's  JVoI.  Bist.  Book  36. 


(     "0     ) 


THE  0BX.16ING  A89ASSI>. 

FBOM   THE   FREirCH. 

Oncd  sleepinp^  in  an  Inn  at  Dover, 
Dreaming  of  thieves — my  passage  over— 

And  murderous  hands  that  grasp'd  a  trig^i'. 
The  door  flew  open — I  awoke, 

When  a  pale  hetepoclite  fig^ure, 
"With  dusty  shoes  stalk'd  in,  and  spoke  : 
**  You  see  what  'tis  I  want — ^makc  haste ! 

Dress! — ^j'ou've  no  moment's  time  to  waste.*' 

Trembling  all  over  with  tlic  notion 

Of  being  suddenly  dcspatch'd, 

I  huddled  on  mv  clothes,  and  snatch'd. 
My  hat — ^prepared  for  locomotion ; 
But  thrust  into  a  chair,  he  put 

Round  me  a  winding-sheet,  or  sliroud: 
Behold  me  pinion'd  hand  and  foot. 

What  horrors  to  my  fancy  crowd ! 
While  no  resistance  could  be  plann'd 
To  one  with  instrument  in  hand. 
Who  with  a  grin  began  to  seize  and 
Grasp  me  firaily  by  the  wesand. 

In  this  alarming  plight  compell'd. 

To  keep  as  silent  as  a  fisti. 
Some  compound  to  my  lips  he  held, 

Mijung  it  in  a  brazen  dish; 
And  when  I  winced,  and  made  grimace, 
He  dash'd  it  foaming  in  my  face. 
Fuming  and  fretting,  white  as  snow. 

Expecting  some  terrific  deatli. 
Drops  from  my  face  began  to  flow, 

I  clench'd  my  teetJi,  and  pump'd  my  breath. 

Moved  by  the  terror  I  betray'd. 

And  wishing  to  despatch  me  quicker, 
He  flourish'd  an  alarming  blade. 

Whose  very  aspect  made  me  sicker : 
To  work  he  went — my  throat  soon  ran 

With  blood  from  an  incision  given ; 
More  than  half  dead,  I  then  began 

To  recommend  my  soul  to  Heaven. 

The  cut-throat  presently  repenting 

That  all  my  pangv  should  thus  be  sped, 
Stepp'd  back,  and  then  came  on,  presenting 

A  sort  of  fire-arm  at  my  head. 
He  seized  me  by  the  throttle  fast. 

Until  my  visa^  black  became; 
And  then,  to  finish  all  at  last, 

Th'  assassin  took  deliberate  aim. — 

Amazement!  spite  of  all  his  pains. 

By  miracle  I  'scaped  his  ire. 
For  meaning  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

The  powder  hit  me — ^not  the  fire. 
Madden'd  to  find  his  purpose  balk'c^ 

He  tried  a  different  method  quite. 
In  clouds  of  dust,  at  round  he  sUlk'd, 

Striving  to  itifle  me  outright 


Wiamen, 

Ai  Vtte  itiJI  uved  me  from  hii  Tui^, 

And  Ueklhwiui  siriw  lu  graM  bis  piayc'r, 
111  nnler  to  Increase  my  pM>^ 

He  IwidtFili  pull'il,  and  ton?  my  hnjr. 
!  etrr  t,  ^gh~th'  wsssaiii  prone 

I'o  let  no  prixo  liis  clutf  hes  puss, 
Snateh'd  up  my  pune  beade  me  throWii, 

Aitdtlieii  prepared  my  Ctvp-Ht-gTati.- 
At  ttilx 

M/  KlvfrBarj'  gain'd  the  door. 

And  III  a  )(1lis9  mj'  face  I  view. 
Giifss  mv  surprise — my  joy  to  see, 

lliat  die  vnuasiu  who  di'slrcss'd  me, 
Imleml  of  mortal  injury, 

llul  kiodly  powdi-r'd,  sbaTcd,  und  dK^a'drn 


I 
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It  has  ofien  been  a  subject  of  meditation  with  me,  whethei-  tliere 
really  any  difference  between  men  and  women — I  tnesn  in  their  in 
leclual  pawerf  ■  it  is  argtied  by  some,  that  there  is  naturally  do  diiTer* 
ence  whatever,  and  that  all  the  dlHerence  we  observe  U  produced  by  ^rt;^ 
Education  has  certainly  a  wonderful  ioflueuce  in  fashioning  the  mindifl 
and  some  philosophers  nave  carried  tliis  principle  so  far,  aa  to  ascribe  ta\ 
it  all  the  variclies  in  the  animal  creation.  They  say  that  man  is  in^- 
dcbted  Tor  bis  tjupenonty  solelv  to  some  accidental  peculiarities  i 
orzanization  :  that  had  he  had  tlie  hoof  or  an  ui,  the  nails  of  (he  wol  f,  or 
the  claws  of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  better  than  these  animalb- 
I  conlc»g  I  do  not  hold  with  i\i\i  sort  of  philosophy;  I  rather  tliink,  with' 
Oslcn,  that  man  is  wise  not  because  of  his  hands.'but  that  he  had  handtfi 
spprnded  to  his  wrists  instead  of  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  because  of  his  pre* 
eminent  wisdom.  And  1  tiiink,  in  like  manner,  it  will  be  easy  to  showv 
that  there  is  a  natural,  or,  as  the  MorquU  of  Londonderry  would  s: 
fundamiiilti]  difference  between  the  aexee,  wholly  independent  of  si 
insliluliuns. 

Were  tijere  not  this  diSerence,  how  is  it  that  women,  in  all  ages  and  Utf 
all  conntrie*.  have  held  only  a  subordinate  station  in  society  i'  Bducatiolj 
is  insuHicient  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  in  natur 
for  every  thing  tiltiniately  to  triumph  over  adventitious  obstaclet. 
attain  lliat  rank  for  which  it  is  (lualitied.  Besides,  we  dii  not  obserT 
thai  education  exorts  such  an  omnipotent  influence  over  the  destiny  o 
individuals.  Most  persons,  remarkable  for  intellectual  eminence,  havi 
attained  it  in  spite  of  oeculiar  disadvantages  i  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  tf_ 
Genius  to  content!  wilh  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  birlh,  and  educalioitf 
Allowing,  then,  that  females  labour  under  digadvanta»es  from  (his  source^ 
is  it  nutsurpriiing  that  they  do  not  exhibit  similar  instances  of  triura[)hiDg 
over  them  f  yet  we  do  not  find  such  instances.  If  they  afliirO  any  extra- 
ordinary  examples  of  intellect,  they  are  always,  I  apprehend,  an  inferiot 
grade.  Tlius  they  have  produced  no  philosopher  cijual  to  Newtun,  n6 
|iuet  like  Homer,  no  conqueror  like  Alexander,  no  dramatist  like  Shak- 
■tpearei^iior,  to  my  mini),  any  cook  equal  to  the  ^cat  Doctor  Kitchener^ 


lavi 
itolj 


14d  Women. 

Eminent  women,  no  doubt,  there  have  been;  but  when  we  examine 
their  productions,  we  seldom,  I  think,  fail  to  discover  traces  to  which 
sex  they  belong:  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  usually  reminding  us 
of  the  fable  of  iEsop,  quoted  by  Bacon;  when  puss  sat  demurely  at  taole, 
in  man*s  attire,  till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The  late  Madame  de 
Stael  was  a  striking  instance  of  this  sort.  No  female  displayed  greater 
and  more  varied  powers  of  intellect;  yet  in  her  occasional  vanity  and 
egotism,  and  especially  in  her  personal  antipathies,  she  evinced  all  the 
weaknesses  (shall  I  say  ?]  of  her  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  masculine  mind  conjoined  with  womanly  infirmities.  She 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  discourses  on  her  "excellent  beauties,'** 
and  her  most  grave  ministers  found  no  way  so  effectual  to  her  favour  as 
by  telling  her,  that  "the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  the  sun, 
and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed  eyes.''  But  perhaps  the  rarest 
example  of  intellectual  manhood  is  Catherine  the  Second,  Empress  of 
Russia:  she  indeed  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  woman  in  her  na- 
ture; even  her  vices  were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious,  cruel,  and  impe- 
rious ;  and  in  her  amours  she  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  have  usurped 
the  place  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  treated  her  numerous  lovers  more  like 
her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples  as  bein^  the  best  known,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  strongest  claims  to  an  equality  with  man.  1  perhaps  might 
have  found  living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I  prefer  confining  my  ob- 
servations to  those  that  are  dead.  The  examples,  however,  that  1  have 
quoted,  by  no  means  decide  the  question ;  it  is  not  by  particular  in- 
stances, but  by  comparing  the  most  eminent  of  both  sexes,  that  a  fair 
inference  can  be  drawn. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words,  arising  from 
the  standard  to  which  we  refer.  Man's  superiority  is  not  universal. 
If  he  possess  the  comprehension  of  an  angel,  he  has  neither  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  nor  the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound.  If  he  excel  woman  ("  lovely 
woman,"  as  the  poets  say)  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy, in  foresight  and  grandeur  of  soul,  how  vastly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softer  graces,  in  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  sentiment!  What,  in- 
deed, would  man  have  been  without  woman,  or  where  would  he  have 
been? 

"  Oh  woman  !  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  you 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  arc  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There  *8  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven— 
Amazinfj^  brightness,  ptuity,  and  tnitli. 
Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love." 

But  there  is  no  end  to  such  a  theme.  For  my  part,  I  think  Nature  in 
this  matter  has  shown  her  accustomed  wisdom.  As  she  made  man  with 
a  riffht  and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  that  there  should  be  some  ine- 
quality between  the  sexes;  for,  as  monogamy  (Mr.  Mai  thus  notwithstand- 
ing) is  clearly  a  state  designed  for  man,  it  would  obviously  have  been  a 
source  of  endless  embarrassment,  contention  and  difficulty,  had  the  par- 
ties in  all  respects  been  exactly  equal  and  homologous. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  remarking  three  paradoxes 
concerning  females,  the  first  showing  how  much  more  individual  se- 
rarity  depends  on  public  opinion  than  positive  institutions.    Al&ough 


I 


iromen. 

females  sre  deluded  from  power,  and  appareotly  whliout  pi'utectiait 
jet  no  cla»8  is  more  secure  in  ihe  enjnjineiit  of  its  rights.     Wttbon 
representative  in  parliaineiil,  the^  aro  least  of  all  obnuxiuuH  to  njipr 
tive  laws ;  excluded  from  juries  the  bar,  and  (he  bench,  their  on'eni 
are  alwava  viewed  with  indulKence.    Thev  have  nu  minister  in  i 
church,  ^et  no  cla§s  is  prated  for  more  fervently;  nor  have  they  ani 
part  in  the  army  or  navy,  yet  buth  are  enlhuHiastic  in  their  servicA 
nor  in  (lie  maciUrncy,   yet   aUlcrmen    and  justices  of  peace  t 
moat  proverbially  devoted  to  their  interests.     In  short,  every  when 
and  on  every  occasion,  they  are  treated  as  privileged  beings,  entitled  1 
precedency!   and   tlius   do   Uiey  enjoy  the  honours  and  inimunitia 
through  courtesy,  which  the  moat  unquestioned  right  and  superiorit 
woulcl  scarcely  procure  them.     It  ia  certainly  a  most  refined  and  nobf 
principle,  which  grants  fruiu  generosity  that  respect,  reverence,  and  dfli 
volion  which  tlie  most  unbounded  power  could  scarcely  command.     I 
that  thivalroas  feeling  which  protects  the  interests  of  (fie  fair  from  vii» 
lation  from  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  were  to  be  eslended  to  the  [loore 
ciaDses  from  a  sense  of  their  destitute  condition,  there  cannot  be  a  doub 
that  their  rights  would  ht  far  more  eDcctually  guarded  than  by  u 
ituffra^  and  annual  parliaments.     So  much  mure  omnipotent  is  opinioi 
than  law. 

The  second  paradox  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  first.  Thou^ 
females  arc  considered  unijualified  for  superior  stations  in  society,  y« 
thev  sometimrs  exercise  sovereign  authority;  though  they  are  considered 
unfit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a  judge,  a  commander-ill' 
chief,  or  even  a  parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  Bonietimes  placed,  by  th 
pnnciplc  of  hereditary  succession,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  navy,  am 
tlie  administration  of  justice. 

The  la»i  paratlos  is  this:  one  would  imagine  in  the  warm  regio 
the  sooth,  where  men's  passions  are  the  most  violent,  females  w 
hav«  attained  tlie  highest  rank  ;  instead  of  which,  it  is  in  the  cold  c 
trie*  of  (Ite  north  that  modern  gallantry  had  its  origin.  Tacitus  give 
DD  interesting  account  of  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our  German 
onceatoTit  treated  their  women  in  their  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
They  worshipped  them  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  beings  ;  their  household* 
Sfid*  iu  peace,  their  most  valued  treasure  in  war,  and  their  ctjunselloiS' 
hdO  companions  at  all  limes.  This  high  homage  no  doubt,  arose  from 
Ihe  extreme  delicacy  which  prevailed  respecting  the  sexual  intercourae. 
It  was  esteemed  dishunourable  to  be  intimate  with  a  woman  till  the 
twentieth  year  ;  a  custom  which.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  was  not  onlj" 
favourable  to  health  and  murals,  but  contributed  to  place  females  '■-  •'■- ^* 
dignifieii  rank  which  they  held  in  society.  "  Notnins,"  contii 
>ame  writer,  "  tends  so  much  to  blunt  the  feelings,  to  narden  the  hear 
and  to  destroy  the  imagination,  as  the  worship  of  the  Vuga  Venus  in  eari. 
ymitli."*  The  Uermau  wife,  once  married,  seldom  endeavoured  to  foni 
a  Mtutid  union.  Polygamy  was  unknown;  and  adultery,  which  rarelj 
occurred,  was  punished  with  great  severity  ;  while  the  unfortunate  oBeS' 
dcr  had  »u  chance  to  nbtaJn  a  second  husband,  however  distinguished  b 
beauty,  birtli,  ur  wealik. 

These  cuatonia  sufficiently  account  for  the  high  estluatioa  of  woroei 

■  Art,  C/ii\iilr^.  Siipp.  lo  EncTC.  Brtt. 
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among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  divinitj  of  females  is  in  their  chastity : 
when  that  is  violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  they  cease  almost 
to  be  objects  of  devotion.  They  are  then  reduced  to  that  state  of  humi- 
liation in  which  we  find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  they  guard  with  such  watchfulness  this  secret  of  their 
power  ?  To  them  it  is  the  wand  of  harlequin ;  and  such  as  betray  it  to  the 
enemy  are  very  naturally  shunned  as  traitresses  to  the  interests  of  their 
order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery,  equally  injurious  to  both  sides : 
by  it  the  women  lose  their  dominion,  and  the  men,  who  had  probably  fed 
on  heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes,  with  the  sad 
conviction  of  Philip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  another  consideration  arising  out  of  this  subject,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  noticing.  We  learn  from  it,  that  European  gallan- 
try is  not  formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  much  higher  source — from  that  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  most  valued  municipal  institutions.  Indeed  chivalry  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed) 
was  but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  superstition,  which  very  soon 
after  its  institution  degenerated  into  the  coarsest  brutality  and  licen- 
tiousness. Mr.  Dymoke,  at  the  Coronation,  I  have  often  thought,  was 
but  a  poor  representation  of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore ;  his 
gaudy  plumes  and  tinsel  trappings  had  as  much  relation  to  the  Grod- 
freys,  Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old  time,  as  a  modern  drawine- 
room  has  to  the  hall  of  William  Rufusw — But  I  have  now  done,  ib. 
Editor.  In  looking  over  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  that  there 
are  some  matters  at  which  your  fair  readers  may  probably  cavil:  you 
know.  Sir,  luy  object  is  merely  truth  and  fair  play ;  should*  I  therefore 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considerable  errors,  I  shall  most  will- 
ingly submit  to  correction.  They  are,  however,  points  I  should  by  no 
means  wish  to  discuss  viva  voce;  therefore,  with  your  permission,  would 
prefer  receiving  a  trifling  list  of  errata  through  the  medium  of  a  future 
plumber. 

P.  S.  I  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  send  you  my  thoughts  on 
Love:  this  will  probably  be  about  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  till  the 
vernal  equinox.  Montaigne  the  Younger. 


S0N5ET. 

()  Sleep!  where  hast  thou  been  the  live-long  niglit, 
That  tlius  at  early  mom  thou  visit'st  me 
With  late  and  languid  step  .•' — Unkind,  to  flee 
The  care-toss*d  couch  of  melancholy  w  ij«^ht. 
And  lay  thy  leaden  fingt.T,  envious  sprite. 
On  lids  that  veil  the  g^lance  of  gaiety. 
And  hps  that  breathe  but  mirth  and  melody. 
Still  silencing  the  prattle  of  delight 
And  now  thou  com'st  to  me,  when  at  this  hour 

Alone  my  heart  feels  freshness — with  the  sua, 
'Vhe  lark,  the  young  breeze,  and  the  dawningnowcr, 
Seeking  to  sympathize — ^I  find  begun 
Its  springiness  and  youtli,  but  thou  forbid'st. 
And  cuttest  ofTmy  fancies  iji  the  midst. 


(      I4S      ) 
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VflEW  the  German  Drnmn  is  mentionei),  (he  mind  is  immetliatieTy 
filled  wilk  iniB|^8  of  vehement  paRsion,  touching;  sensibility,  elevated 
and  tender  sentiments,  atrikinHy  diversified  character,  agonizing  dis- 
tress, electrifying  eoupx  de  thfatrr,  and  interesting  incidents  wrought 
into  complicated  and  mysterlnas  fable  ;  all  carried  to  just  that  pitch  of 
extravagance,  which,  even  whilst  it  offends  the  critical  taste,  in-esistibly 
fa«cinati'S  the  imagination.  Such  was  llie  Oennan  drama  when  it  first 
became  known  in  this  country,  but  such  it  is  no  longer.  Of  late  years 
either  the  above  enuiiieraled  constituents  of  tragedy  have  been  syste- 
matically rejected,  or  if  they  have  been  admitted,  they  have  been  so 
skilfully  compounded  as  to  prodacc  a  result  verydiSerent  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  change  so  extraordinary  and  su  "  ' 
may  render  it  well  worth  our  white  to  bestow  some  pages  upon  the 
tonic  Melpomene. 

Of  the  style  of  tragedy  usually  nietmt  to  be  designated  by  the  nami? 
6«nnan '  Drama,  Ihe  finest  specimen  is,  we  believe,  the  celebrated 
"Bobbers"  of  Schiller.  This  piece  is  so  Mnerally  known  that  it  is 
tinneceFsarr  for  u*  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it;  and  it  is 
perliap)!  equally  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention  the.  impression  it 
made  utinn  the  npparentlj^  very  susceptible  youth  of  Germany,  which 
wn»  such,  that  the  active  interference  of  government  became  reijuiaite 
i«  prevent  a.  whole  uuiversily'B  being  organised  into  trobps  of  banditti, 
fhe  singular  susceptibilitr  display eiT upon  this  occasion  might  possibly 
depend  upon  sonic  pecufiarities  of  disposition,  not  to  be  understood 
without  such  an  investigation  of  the  whole  constitution  of  German  so- 
ciety, as  midit,  wc  suspect,  prove  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  besides 
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that  it  woum  lead  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Or  pos- 
iibly  we  may  be  indebted  for  our  exeraption  from  sucli  tearfully  felo- 
nious influences  solely  and  simply  to  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
scqaaintcd  with  "  Die  Riiubcr"  only  in  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  and 
nev«r  having  had  our  imaginations  stimulated  by  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  theatrical  representation,  by  the  exertion  of  every  effort  of  histrionic 
skill  to  heighten  the  splendonr  of  Carl  Meor,  a  hero  who  appears  to  be 
driven  into  crime  by  the  very  excess  of  his  virtues,  combined  with  his 
deficiency  in  the  single,  and  to  youth  uninteresting,  quality  of  common 
Mnse;  a  splendour  that  derives  increased  brilliancy  from  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  sophistically  calculatltig  vice  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  father,  as  well  as  from  the  devolMl  affection  with  which, 
rven  in  the  depth  of  his  guilt  and  infamy,  he  stil!  inspires  the  tenderly 
impassioned  Amnlie.  Leaving  this  (jaeiitinn  undecided,  we  will  merely 
observe,  that  although  for  some  unexplained  reason  Schiller  chose  to 
write  this  play  in  prose,  probably  from  a  wish  of  deepening  its  pathos  by 
adhering  more  closely  to  nature,  it  bellr^  throughout,  in  storv,  situation, 
character,  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  iji  language,  indubitable  proofs  of 
its  being  the  production  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  poet  endowed  with  no  ordi- 
narjf  powers. 

The  "  Kabale  ond  Liebe"  of  the  same  author  is  equally  f.imiliar  to 

the  Englisb  reader,  who  has  been  presented  with  two  versions  of  it 

under  Se  differeat  titles  of  "  Cabal  and  Love."  and  "  The  MlnirtfflS;" 

'Fhis  Is  a  piece  of  humbler  pretensions,  though  it  hold«  a  high,  if 
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the  highest  rank  amongst  Domestic  Trasediea.  Its  colouring  is  of  a  lower 
tone.  That  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  drama  which  springs  from  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  ana  manner  of  life  of  its  personages,  is  here  whoilj 
wanting;  instead  of  baronial  castles,  ruined  towers,  and  tlie  caverns  of 
banditti,  we  are  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  prime  ministers,  the  bou- 
doin  of  royal  mistresses,  and  the  parlours  of  music-masters.  Still,  not- 
withstanding this  very  prosaic  locality,  the  high,  chivalrous  character  of 
Ferdinand,  who  has  preserved  himself  untainted  amidst  the  atmosphere 
of  court  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Louisa, 
and  the  wild  loftiness  of  feeling  that  almost  redeems  the  shame  of  the 
guilty  Lady  Milford,  breathe  a  strain  of  poetry  over  the  whole,  amply 
ftConing  for  all  other  deficiencies. 

But  the  business  of  writing  for  the  stage  fell  into  inferior  hands ;  and 
if  we  trace  the  progress,  or  rather  the  decline  of  the  German  drama  in 
the  works  of  Kotzebue  and  lifland,  without  extending  our  researches  over 
a  wider  field,  we  shall  probably  discover  the  cause  of  the  violent  reaction 
that  has  occurred. 

Kotzebue  wrote  a  few  regular  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  innumerable  volumes  consists  of  domestic  trage- 
dies and  romantic  plays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  this  German 
term  of  art  for  pieces  of  the  nature  of  "  The  Robbers."  Under  these  two 
last  heads  we  include,  indiscriminately,  dramas  in  which  there  are,  or 
are  not,  any  deaths ;  inasmuch  as  that  single  circumstance  can  hardly 
be  thought  sufficient  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  tlie  character 
of  plays  otherwise  essentially  similar,  though  in  point  of  fact  it  does 
form  the  sole  distinction  between  the  French  drame  and  the  domestic 
tragedy.  Neither  our  author's  regular  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  nor  his  comedies, 
would  have  gained  him  much  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  certainly 
none  out  of  it:  it  was  as  a  writer  of  romantic  plays  and  domestic  tra- 
gedies that  he  acauired  his  reputation,  and  it  is  as  such  only  that  we 
nave  to  consider  nim.  If  upon  this  ground  we  proceed  to  compare 
him  with  Schiller,  we  shall  find  that  by  him  every  point  enumerated  in 
our  first  sentence  as  constituents  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
German  Drama,   is  more  strongly  and    more  coarsely  marked,  more 

glaringly  coloured ;  so  that,  although  the  intensity  of  his  distresses,  his 
angers,  and  his  passions,  seizes  for  the  moment  powerfully  upon  the 
affections,  the  agitation  of  interest  no  sooner  subsides,  tl)an  the  mind» 
unless  very  juvenile  indeed,  is  revolted  by  the  extravagance  and  in* 
congruity  of  what  the  instant  before  commanded  tears.  To  prove  tliis 
charge  it  would  only  be  needful  to  analyze  some  of  this  author's  pieces; 
but  so  many  of  them  are  intimately  known  as  well  to  every  visiter  of  the 
theatre,  as  to  every  lover  of  works  of  fiction,  that  we  hold  it  sufficient,  in- 
stead of  thus  swelling  our  pages  and  our  labours,  to  refer  our  readers  to 
"  Pizarro,"  "The  Stranger,"  "The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,"  "  Count  Beny- 
•wsky,"  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  &c.  &c. 

Shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  exaggeration  in  the  necessity  under 
which  the  authors  of  plays  of  this  kind  he,  to  encherir  upon  each  other, 
b  order  to  excite  afresh  an  appetite  partially  blunted  as  well  as  cloyed  ? 
9r  shall  we  give  its  explanation  in  a  word,  by  boldly  asserting  that 
Kotzebue,  despite  his  blank  verse  and  his  hexameters,  was  no  poet, 
while  to  these  two  species  of  dramatic  composition  poetry  is  indispen- 
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labte  f  This  Inst  pnrt  of  our  position  demands  a  few  additional  wordft^ 
That  poetrr  is  indispensable  to  the  romantic  plaj,  we  apprehend  no 
one  will  disj)ute.  It  is  in  truth  its  lile-blood,  its  vivifying  principle. 
The  romantic  play  is  bj  its  very  essence  removed  far  bevond  common 
extitence,  and  requires  the  inu<iic  of  the  '  enchanting  shell^to  harmonize 
its  parts  and  proportions;  beside^  ere  wc  can  enter  heart  and  eoul  into 
scenes  so  remote  from  our  habitual  sympathies  and  esperience,  our 
fancy,  our  sensibility,  in  short  our  whole  intellectual  nature,  must  be 
nu«ed  to  a  degree  of  excitement  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the  ac-  - 
tion  of  the  master-spell  of  the  bard.  The  spirit  of  poetry  seems  cong^ 
Dial  with  alt  that  is  beyond  our  knowledge;  when  improbabilities  ■ 
nresenled  to  us  in  a  humbler  form,  wc  can  perceive  merely  their  absilll4 
di^.  But  domestic  tragedy,  it  roav  be  said,  professedly  confines  itt 
KpreMUtatiuns  to  calamities  of  daily  occurrence,  to  scenes  in  which 
pMtry  ean  neither  be  required  nor  admitted.  It  h  because  domestic 
tragedy  exhibits  to  us  those  naked  and  familiar  misfortunes  to  which 
we  are  all  hourly  liable,  that  it  requires,  not  the  forms— they  would 
counteract  the  purpose  of  fiilelily  tu  nature — but  the  spirit  of  poetry,  to 
relieve  by  its  innate  loveliness  emuliuns  so  bitterly  and  purely  painful, 
«B  tn  be  probably  only  endured  from  an  idea  that  so  much  Buffering  must 
Btrcngthen  the  impression  of  the  moral  lesson  such  performances  are  for 
the  must  part  intended  to  convey. 

If  we  now  descend  to  Iffland,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
this  author,  together  with  some  others  of  his  less  noted  and  less  fertile 
contemporaries,  was  trying  experiments  upon  the  quantity  of  unmizeA. 
psin  which  human  beings  would  be  contented  to  bear  and  call  pk^j 
Mrc,  We  believe  his  writings  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  pubM^ 
Kod  wc  imagine  that  no  translator  is  likely  to  be  found  hardy  enough 
vdlnntarily  to  encounter  the  misery  of  connning  his  fancy  amidst  such 
daprening  sorrows.  We  are  ourselves  already  impatient  to  escape 
(rmn  their  recollection,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  AxpUining  his  scheme  of  tragedy.  Embarrassed  circumstances  con- 
Mitnle  his  usual  source  of  distress,  and  to  these  he  delights  to  super- 
wld  such  other  pressure  as  mav,  by  a  retinement  of  torture,  drive  the 
nait  honourable  spirits  to  seek  relief  nut  only  in  guilt  but  in  base- 
nest.  When  he  sometimes  quits  this  favourite  subject,  he  either 
ili««heB  honourable  men  connected  with  government  in  disgrace  and 
appftrent  criminality,  through  the  machinations  of  the  meanest  liangera- 
VO  npUD  a  court,  or  he  obliges  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
daties,  to  break  the  heart-i  of  their  own  childreu.  One  or  two  exam- 
plea  will  afford  sufficient  illustration.  In  one  piece  the  son  of  a  sort  of 
Receiver -general  of  taxes  playa  deep  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady  of 
nnk  and  fortune,  with  wlium  he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  incurs  enor- 
Btons  debts.    The  discharge  of  one  of  them,  a  debt  of  honour  dut 


I  lii^h-bom  rival,  is  demanded  upon  the  very  day  when  he  expects 
to  obtain  the  lady's  consent.  Its  non-payment  would  infallibly  rum  all 
hi*  hope*,  his  family  resources  he  has  drained,  he  is  irritated  oj  taunts 


tuochin^  plebeian  honour,  and  he  privately  takes  the  requisite  sum  out 
nf  hit  lalher'i  tax-chest.  The  defalcation  in  the  father's  accounts  is 
diKOfered  by  tlie  'Superior  Commissioner,'  and  the  whole  family 
are  urerwhelmed  with  infamy  and  ruin  beyond  redemption.  We  use 
tkii  eipnsssioD,  Dotwithstanitmg  the  '  Superior  Commissioner,'  aftv  an 
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act  or  two,  during  which  we  expect  to  see  them  all  die  every  minute, 
charitably  manages  to  hush  up  the  affair  in  the  last  scene,  as  the  poor  old 
' Receiver-ffeneraP  is  evidently  left  upon  his  deathbed. — In  another, 
the  proofs  that  the  son  of  a  *  VVar  Counsellor'  has  been  cuilty  of  some- 
thing very  wrong  concerning  official  money,  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  a 
wicked  '  Commii>sary'  whom  the  <  War  Counsellor'  is  prosecuting  for 
fraud  and  peculation.  As  no  threats  can  shake  the  old  man  in  his 
public  duty,  means  are  found  to  dishonour  him  in  the  Prince's  opinion. 
The  plot  is  luckily  detected  in  the  last  act  by  the  'Commissary's'  in- 
diicreetly  offering  a  bribe  to  an  honest  *  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,'  and 
the  Prince  and  his  <  War  (Counsellor'  are  tenderly  reconciled :  but  the 
«on  meanwliilo  blows  his  brains  out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
Prince's  fruitless  endeavours  to  console  the  wretched  fatlicr. — Lastly, 
in  a  tragedy  in  his  more  dignified  style,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Commander 
of  a  besieged  town  impruuently  induces  her  lover,  one  of  the  officers, 
to  leave  his  post,  which  he  conceives  to  be  for  tlie  time  secure,  to  at- 
teupt  to  save  her  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  post  is  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  absence.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  old 
Greneral  orders  his  execution,  and  comforts  his  daughter  with  the  as- 
surance that  she  will  not  long  outlive  him.  When  the  curtain  drops, 
the  lover  is  led  to  execution;  the  fatlier  is  summoned  to  head  an  attack, 
in  which  he  hopes  and  means  to  be  killed,  and  the  lady  drops  down,  we 
know  not  whetlier  fainting  or  dead. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  stage  in  Germany  soon  after  some  of  the 
mightiest  minds  the  country  could  boast  had  introduced  the  romantic 
play  and  domestic  tragedy,  owing  probably  to  both  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  want  of  poetic  ffcnius  in  the  authors,  and  the  necessit;^  of  out- 
vying each  other  in  wildness  or  depth  of  interest.  How  Schiller  felt 
tnia  degradation  of  his  art,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  a  little  poem  call- 
ed Shakspkauk's  Shade.  In  tliis  he  represents  himself  as  visiting  the 
Infernal  Regions  to  question  Tiresias  respecting  the  ancient  buskin.  He 
meets  Shakspeare,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  state  of  tlie  drama  in 
Germany,  some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  come  more  naturally 
from  Corneilie.  We  will  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  that  mark  the 
Writer's  strong  reprobation  of  the  then  prevailing  manner;  and  as  the 
poem  is  in  the  classical  elegiac  iiieasurc,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
translating  it  into  blank  verse.     It  is  a  dialogue,  and  Shakspeare  asks, 

■ 

"  You  then  admit  Thaliu's  sportive  dance, 

Beside  Melpoi.icne's  surl  solcnui  j«;:iit  ?*' 

<*  Neither;  wc  want  pulplt-monility, 

And  proper  hoiifttOiold  grietH  to  touch  onr  heArts." 
',       ^        "  Wlmt,  then,  is  ('a:siir  banislied  from  your  stag^, 
.   .  Orestes,  and  tlie  sad  Andmrnache  ?" 

**  Psltaw !    Wc  like  Curates,  (.■ommon-Councilmcn, 

CJlerks,  Knsigns,  Lawyers,  Captains  ot'Lijcht  Horse." 

"  And  Imw  can  sucli  poor  creatures  be  involved 

In  terrible  or  tragicul  events  ?" 

**  How  ?    They  cabaJ,  lend  money  upon  pawn, 

Steal  lulver  spuoiis,  and  risk  tlie  pillor>'." 

'*  Where  lind  you  t}icn  tliat  great  gi jpuitic  Fate 

ny  which  our  Kind's  exalted  even  when  crush'd?" 

"  That's  nbnscnrff :  Our  good  ncif^^bours,  and  oonelves 
'    ^  We  seek,  with  all  our  tioublea  and  distress/* 

7«» '  >.  '*  ThMt  you  have  more  conveniently  at  home. 

Why  come  you  thence  if  you  seek  nothing  else  ?" 


»■     • 
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The  ilUgust  anil  Mversion  here  t^npn-ssed  for  ttie  tlieti  pnpuUr  styl| 
■if  Chealiical  cum  position,  prubulil^  e^cilL-d  in  iSchilli^r  a  warmer  atlintl 
ntion  Tm*  the  ancient  IritgciliaiH,  tliun  lie  entertained  when  he  wroM 
"  Die  Riiiiliur*'  and  "  KaUule  und  f.iebe.*'  He  HccordiujEly  applied  him 
aair  ilill^rntiy  I»  Htudv  the  spirit  uf  classical  Tragedy,  and  the  princj 
r  |jtsil«X^)il/«''<c.  VVitli  reApect  lo  llie  Utter  subject  of  hia  iuveatigi 
LSfiaLjOur  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  aHiird  them  i 
Pj^Hfefttiotii  but  we  trust  they  will  Dot  require  it  to  be  actually  full  t 
f  SQ^ftblory,  inasmuch  as  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  very  well  unir'l 
<Iihtftud  It  ourselves.  What  we  do  know  about  the  matter  shall  be 
faithfully  imparted  to  them.  The  word  eestlutU  appears  to  have  been 
txkeo  from  the  Greeit  airitrn,  and  it  is  used  by  some  luelaphysical 
writers,  pfu-ticulitrly  by  ICant,  accoi-diag  to  its  original  meaning,  to  de- 
note M-nsiUu  perception.  Scliillcr,  and  other  autliors  of  the  same  clasi;  M 
Mitli  their  followers,  employ  it  to  express  scieotiScally  and  iheoretiii 
c«llt  whatever  relates  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  perhaps  having  &rtt 
Bslurally  applied  it  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  thence  extended  tt^ 
lialf  mctaphurically,  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres  in  general.  And  this  ]■ 
irally  alt  we  can  venture  tu  say  explaoatary  of  (Esthttic,  with  any  con- 
fidence that  we  are  not  iniitleadiDg  our  readers.  ^Ve  sincerely  wish  -' 
may  enable  Uieui  to  comprehend  the  statement  we  are  about  to  give  i 
bM^iiUer's  new  opinions,  In  the  course  of  these  combined  classical  ani 
tf$tJiftadu  studies,  Schiller  discovered  extraordinary  analogies  betwea 
tngedy  and  statuary;  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  nature  of  the  furn 
wu  essentially  plastic  ;  and  he  logically  concluded,  that  the  oi 
no  man  to  agitate  the  mind  and  feelings  than  the  other;  that  n 


■:% 
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to  witness  (lie  representation  of  a  tragedy  as  composedly  as  we  gaze  upwa 
ilie  Laucoon.  We  will  now  proceea  lo  what  will,  we  hope,  prove  ratlicc 
mure  intelligible  and  interesting — the  clfect  produced  upon  liis  plays  tijr 
tJiis  tyslein.  * 

The  first  apparent  consequence  mt^ht  have  been  hailed  as  a  decided 
impruvement  by  every  lover  of  'gorgeous  Tragedy.'  He  adopted 
bunk  verse,  and  chose  a  loftier  theme,  f lis  "  Don  Carlos,"  though  in* 
ferior  in  passion  and  interest  to  his  former  productions,  was  still  nch  ia 
iHiUt,  umI  in  every  other  respect  far  superior  to  its  predecessors.  Bitf 
we  bave  not  leisure  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  of  his  new  doe* 
iruies.  in  tlie  progrc«sively  diminishing  fire  and  pathos  of  "  Walletb- 
Ktclo,"  "  Maria  StUDit,"  &c.  and  will  at  once  present  their  highest  re> 
salt  to  our  rifatlers,  in  "  Die  Brailt  von  Messina,"  or  the  Bride  of  Mes^ 
iint.  This  l-ragedy  is  written  as  nearly  upnn  the  model  of  the  ancient! 
U  tlic  author  seems  to  have  thoiight  compatible  with  modern  historf 
and  manners.  Its  fable  is  founded  upon  tlie  decrees  of  Fate,  foretell 
hy  ilreania  and  soothsayers,  and  originating  in  a  curse.  It  is  provided 
with  a  chorus,  which,  when  nut  aclively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
crcnc,  moralizes  poeticuUv  upon  all  that  is  passing,  and  indeed  upiA 
life  in  general ;  and  the  chiel  characters  occasionally  qu 
lar  bUnIc  verse,  tu  take  part  in  Uie  lyrical  strains  of  the  chorui> 
Moreover  it  is  not  broken  into  acta.  This  sounds  most  classical:  t 
fiuim  are  points  of  deviation.  The  scene  sometimes  changes,  and  t 
clHtnis  freuuently  leaves  the  stage  j  but  the  great  difference  is  in  t 
tbunit  itself,  wtiicb,  instead  of  displaying  the  wonderful  unanimity  _ 
it*  prototype,  where  all  the  sepurate  heads  literally  appeared  to  tninfc 
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the  same  thought,  is  here  divided  into  t^o  inimical  semi -choruses,  fot 
the  most  part  fighting  and  quarrelline  ivith  each  other.  But  we  must 
examine  this  piece  more  in  detail.  Although  "  Die  Braiit  von  Messina" 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likel  j  to  be  translated,  as  it  certainly  would  not 
take  in  this  uncpstfietische  nation,  it  deserves  some  attention,  both  as  the 
work  of  an  author  of  superior  genius,  and  as  an  elucidation,  as  well  of 
his  own  theories,  as  of  tne  excess  to  which  the  refining  subtilty  of  Ger- 
man intellect  is  carried  ;  a  peculiarity  that  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  excess  ot  susceptibility  before  mentioned. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  intended  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensableness  ol  the  chorus  to  tragedy ;  this  is  so  indisputable,  that  we  are 
told,  en  passant,  the  want  of  this  essentially  constituent  part  is  the  only 
reason  why  Shakspeare  is  not  thoroughly  and  universallT  understood. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  chorus  is,  according  to  our  author,  that  it  in- 
troduces life  into  the  language,  and  tranquillity  into  the  action,  by  which 
the  audience  may  be  saved  from  all  danger  of  illusion,  and  from  all  un- 
due agitation  of  their  sensibility :  an  object  fully  attained  in  the  tragedy 
under  consideration. 

The  piece  is  opened  by  Isabella,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Messina, 
in  a  speech  of  one  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  city* 
She  first  assures  them  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
her  out,  unveiled,  from  the  retirement  befitting  a  widow.    She  next 
proceeds  to  remind  them  that  her  two  sons  have  hated  each  other  from 
infancy;  that  the  authority  of  their  father,  who  had  forbidden  their 
ever  sleeping  in  one  place,  or  coming  within  reach  of  each  other  with 
arms,  had  prevented  any  bad  effects  of  their  enmity,  but  had  left  their 
disposition,  which  it  seems  he  thought  beneath  his  care,  unchan^d ; 
that  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  had  occurred  two  months  since, 
their  ill  will  had  burst  forth,  and  divided  Messina  into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions ;  that  they,  the  elders,  had  then  required  her,  in  a  harangue  which 
she  repeats  to  them  verbatim,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  and 
bloodshed.    She  then  informs  them,  that  in  consequence  of  this  requi- 
sition she  has  sent  to  summon  her  sons  to  meet  in  her  presence,  and  ex- 
pects them  forthwith ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  them  to  go,  and  pre- 
pare a  suitable  reception  for  both.      Ihe  respectable  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  presumed  to  address  one  word,  even  of  assent,  to  the 
Princess  now,  whatever  they  did  upon  the  former  occasion  she  mentions, 
then,  one  and  all,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  depart.    As 
they  go  out  she  calls  an  old  servant,  talks  somewhat  mysteriously  about 
a  painfully  sweet  and  holy  secret  that  he  has  kept  for  her,  and  that  is 
now  to  be  revealed,  and  bids  him  hasten  to  the  well-known  convent, 
and  fetch  thence  the  beloved  treasure. — Diego  obeys — she  retires  to 
meet  her  sons,  and  the  two  semi -choruses,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  two  brothers,  come  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.    They 
begin  by  quarrelling  in  good  set  terms  and  various  metres,  sometimes 
classically  lyrical,  sometimes  rhymed,  and  state  that  nothing  but  the 
sworn  truce  prevents  their  fighting.    They  next  praise  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  their  island,  and  regret  the  impossibility  of  its  defending  it- 
self a^inst  foreign  conquerors,  a  race  of  wnom  are  their  present  princes. 
In  this  chorus  we  find  the  Eumenides,  Ceres,  &c.  named  with  a  seri- 
ous veneration  that  would  mix  oddly  with  the  convent,  if  we  had  not 
learned  in  the  preface  tibat  such  a  combination  of  creeds  w«b  a  form  of 
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lealizing  religiim,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  art.  Isa- 
Wlla  now  returns  with  Iter  two  suns,  Manuel  and  CwMr,  and  after  re> 
vemng  the  curnpliments  itf  the  chorus,  harangues  the  brulhers  at  great 
liencth.  and,  as  the  cliorus  observes,  very  seiiiiibly,  upon  the  follj  and 
wiuedness  of  their  ntulual  hatred,  the  grief  it  ui-ca^ons  lier,  and  the 
dinger  to  which  it  eipottes  thetn  in  a  conquei'ed  country.  The  brothers 
xemahi  sullenly  silent;  she  exclaims  in  despair  that  slie  can  think  of 
liotbiog  more  to  say,  that  they  have  only  to  kill  each  other  before  her 
Eicei  Mid  goes  away.  The  brothers  then  gradually  approach,  and  com- 
pliment each  other :  Don  Ciesar  admires  Manuel's  likeness  to  their  roo- 
■then  Don  Manuel  discovers  in  Ceesar  a  yet  dearer  and  very  extraordi- 
nary  likeness.  At  last  they  embrace,  ho  do  the  two  setni-choruses. 
Jn  ibe  midat  of  these  caresses,  news  is  brought  to  Don  Ctesar  that  the 
lost  buautv  ii  found  concealed  in  Messina ;  he  promises  to  meet  Don 
Manuel  shortly  in  their  motlier's  apartments,  and  hurries  off  with  his 
'Own  half  of  the  choi-us,  or  the  second  chorus,  as  it  is  regularly  deno- 
minated in  the  piece.  Don  Manuel  takes  the  opportunity  of  being 
thus  left  Irte  ri  trtr.  as  it  were,  with  his,  or  the  lirst  chorus,  to  disclose 
s  secret.  He  confesses  to  this  many-headed  conRdant  that  he  has  lung 
been  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by  a  beautiful  cirl,  brought  up  in  a  re- 
tired convent,  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  fainiTy  and  connexions;  that 
the  old  domestic  who  had  placed  her  there,  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  the  present  day  would  terminate  the  mystery;  that  he, 
•fraid  wf  losing  her  by  any  discovery,  had  curried  her  olf  in  the  nighty 
concealed  her  in  a  garden  in  Messina,  and  meant  to  many,  and  pre- 
'ernt  her  to  his  mother,  before  sunset.  He  then  gives  very  minute  di- 
rection! as  to  the  purchase  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  the  preparations 
forconductioi!  her  home  in  state,  and  leaves  the  first  chorus  to  execute 
litB  onlerE'.  The  chorus  first  considers  every  possible  mode  of  pas- 
lime  thMt  can  be  Nad  recourse  to  now,  when  the  amusement  of  civil 
war  is  uver ;  remarks  that  great  reliance  cannot  be  had  on  the  newly- 
made  peace,  because  a  curse  rests  upon  the  family,  the  mother,  Isa- 
bella, having  been  the  promised  bride  of  the  grandfather,  scandalously 
etulen  frum  him  and  espoused  by  his  son  the  late  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which  crime  tlie  nuptial  bed  and  its  offspring  had  been  cursed  by  the 
injured  and  disappointed  old  pretendU,  and  then  goes  about  its  ur  their 
t>u>iiirsti. 

'J'hc  scone  now  changes  to  the  above-mentioned  garden,  Beatrice  ap- 
pears aJone.  and  discusses  her  love,  ber  remorse  for  having  fled  from  hei 
cvnvcnt,  and  the  knnwiedge  of  her  family,  her  anxiety  at  her  lover's  pro- 
longed absence,  and  her  lears  that  she  may  have  done  wrong  in  going  te 
the  neighbouring  church,  where  she  may  have  been  noticed,  as  she  had 
before  been  by  a  fiery  youth,  when,  unknown  to  her  lover,  she  attended 

Uie  funeral  ol  the  late  Prince ,  in  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  lines 

broken  into  varying  stanzas.  She  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Don 
Cksht  and  his  chorus.  She  attempts  to  fly,  but  he  detains  her,  declares 
hu  lave  at  full  length,  according  to  t)ie  general  fashion  of  the  tragedy, 
lelU  her  how  he  fulfiu  luve  with  her  at  the  funeral,  and  who  he  is,  and 
tlteu  char;ging  his  chorus  to  take  care  of  her,  leaves  her  to  recover  from 
hflf  fright,  ahe  professes  her  horror  of  the  two  princely  brothers  who- 
hate  ooe  another — of  course  she  is  ignorant  of  her  lover's  rank — and 
bkes  refuge  in  a  paviliou  ;  and  the  second  chorus,  after  observing  upoo 
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the  happiness  of  Princes  who  get  the  best  of  every  thing,  withdraws  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  garden. 

We  now  return  to  the  palace,  where  we  find  the  Princess  and  her  two 
sons.  She  rejoices  in  their  union,  and  informs  them  that  they  have  a 
sister.  They  inquire  why  their  sister's  existence  has  been  kept  secret; 
and  the  Princess  answers  that  prior  to  her  daughter's  birth  both  she 
and  their  father  had  remarkable  dreams;  that  the  father  applied  to  an 
Arabian  magician  for  the  interpretaticin  of  his,  and  was  told,  that  if  the 
Princess  bore  a  daughter,  that  daughter  would  occasion  the  death  of  his 
sons  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ;  that  she,  liking  neither  interpreta- 
tion nor  interpreter,  had  recourse  with  her  dream  to  her  confessor,  who 
assured  her  that  she  would  bear  a  daughter  who  would  unite  in  ardent 
love  the  already  esf ranged  hearts  of  her  sons;  that  she  had  borne  a 
daughter,  had  deceived  her  husband  as  to  the  execution  of  his  orders 
for  destroying  the  child,  and  caused  it  to  be  reared  in  obscurity  in  a 
retired  convent.  The  sons  ask  why  she  did  not  produce  their  sister 
immediately  upon  their  father's  death,  to  which  she  replies  she  wished 
first  to  see  them  reconciled.  Each  of  the  two  brothers  then  announces 
to  her  anotiier  daughter  in  the  person  of  his  intended  bride,  Don  Ceesar 
again  telling  the  history  of  his  falling  in  love.  Old  Diego  arrives  to  in- 
terrupt hin»,  with  the  news  that  Princess  Beatrice  had  disappeared  the 
preceding  nij;jht,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  captive  by  a  Cor- 
sair vessel,  which  had  been  seen  off  the  coast.  Isabella  charges  her  sons 
to  seek  their  sister ;  and  they  depart  separately,  Manuel  something  dis- 
concerted at  all  he  has  heard. 

We  are  then  carried  back  to  Beatrice's  garden,  where  the  second 
chorus  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  first,  that  is  bringing  Don  Manuel's 
presents.  Manuel  arrives,  and  the  second  chorus  retires  in  submission 
to  his  aulhority.  He  now  discovers  his  rank  to  Beatrice,  who  is  not 
much  delighted  at  finding  her  beloved  one  of  the  brothers  whom  she 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  conversation  is  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by 
Don  Csesar,  who,  enraged  at  seeing  his  brother  embracing  his  intended 
bride,  kills  him  without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions.  Beatrice  faints. 
He  orders  his  chorus,  who  had  followed  him  in,  to  carry  her  in  his  name 
to  his  mother,  and  goes  away.  His  chorus  obeys ;  and  the  first  chorus, 
after  lamenting  Don  Manuel,  forms  a  bier  upon  which  to  convey  him 
home. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time  back  to  the  Palace.  Isabella,  and 
her  confidant  Diego,  appear  in  impatient  anxiety.  The  second  chorus 
brings  the  still  insensible  Beatrice,  with  Don  Ciesar^s  message.  Diego 
recognises  her,  and  the  mother  concludes  her  sons  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  search.  Beatrice  recovers,  and  they  play  for  some  time  at 
cross -purposes.  The  arrival  of  the  first  chorus  with  tlie  dead  body 
stops  the  impending  explanation,  and  Isabella,  in  her  grief,  curses  the 
murderer,  his  mother,  and  all  his  race,  speaking  as  irreverently  of  ora- 
cles and  prophecies  as  Jocasta  did  before  her;  all  to  the  great  horror- 
of  the  whole  chorus.  Don  Ctesar  comes,  and  every  tiling  is  discovered. 
He  resolves  to  kill  himself  in  expiation  of  his  crime;  and  after  much 
argument  against  his  determination  from  the  chorus,  much  intreaty 
from  his  mother,  who  promises  to  forsive  and  never  to  reproach  him 
if  he  will  only  live,  and  some  expostulation  from  Beatrice>  who  wishes 
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tn  be  lulled  in  hia  aleaii, — nn  occasion,  by  the  wiy,  wliich  prodaces  i 
aaJj'  tiling  like  a  burst  of  passinii  in  llie  play,  lie  suys. 


He  atftbs  liimt'eir,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  ift  eviiient  from  the  analysis  we  have  just  ffiven  of  tbis  drams,  th^ 
in  tlie  fable  at  least  lliere  is  no  deficiency  ufthe  proper  elements  o 
tra^ily  ;  anil  at  firat  night  it  iloes  not  seem  very  easy  to  make  out  how 
tlieauuiflrof  fiuchplayaas"Ule  Kjuber"and  "iLabaleund  Li ebe"  could 
contrive  to  present  such  incidents  to  our  sight,  without  in  the  BlisliteBt 
degree  disturbing  our  peace  uf  mind,  almoiit  without  exciting  a  wish  to 
know  how  it  win  all  end.  Tlie  churu;^  may  do  much,  but  clearly  not 
all;  for  other  tragic  writers  have,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  accom- 
pli^hedthe  same  desirable  object  without  a  chorus;  and  in  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  the  chorus  does  not  prevent  a  very  deep  emotioa 
of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings,  of  which  that  curiously  composiU^] 
personage  appears  to  be  joint  spectator  with  the  regular  audience.  We' 
may  observe,  however,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  chorus  in  "  Die  Braiit  too  Meswna"  from  iis  classical 
original,  may  perhaps  increase  rattier  more  than  is  agreeable  its  puwi 
of  destroying  illusion.  Instead  of  forming  one  body  of  calm,  Bympt^ 
thizing  poelicAl  spectators,  it  is  here  divided  into  two  hostile  squadronia 
who  come  and  eo,  fetch  and  carry,  s((uabble  and  embrace,  at  the  pleasure. 
of  Uieir  respective  masters.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  tlie  favourite  cour^ 
tiers  of  the  two  piinces,  and  bear  less  resemblance  to  the  Greek  choni% 
than  to  the  Frencli  confidant,  from  whom,  in  fact,  they  only  differ  in  theic 
plurality  and  their  poetry.  So  that  Scliiller  seems  to  have  devised  the 
means  wf  happily  combining  the  improbabilitieij  and  inconveniences  tS 
two  different  systems.  Something  too  is  probably  owing  to  the  length  (£ 
nany  of  the  speeches,  and  the  regular  and  almost  uniform  alternation 
of  those  that  are  shorter.  Our  nerves  are  lulled  into  a  state  of  soft 
repose  by  Uabella'a  first  hundred  lines,  and  by  the  silent  unanimity  c 
her  ancient  auditors  with  their  hands  ou  their  breasts.  But  the  great 
paint  serms  to  be,  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  themselves  appear' 
thoroughly  conscious  of  their  own  plastic  nature ;  and  except  that  OoiV 
Catam  may  be  thought  a  little  precipitate  in  killing  his  brother,  m> 
tlirough  their  passions  and  misfortunes  in  a  very  correct,  statue-likrf' 
naiiner.  And  the  grand  secret  by  wliich  all  this  is  accomplished,  we  ap>' 
prehvud,  is,  that  the  jwet,  full  of  his  theory  of  tranquillity,  and  of  pre^ 
Krving  tlie  character  of  art  in  distinct  vividness,  kept  his  own  min^ 
calm,  writing  as  a  mere  narrator  or  spectator,  and  carefully  avoiding  to 
identify  himself  with  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  passions  and  agonies  of  his 
Uramalia  Personfc. 

Hchiller  has  not  himself  informed  us  whether  he  regarded  this  pUf] 
U  the  perfection  of  eenthftiacht  and  tragic  science,  or  tliouj^ht  he  ha3 
'  been  rather  uversparing  of  the  sensibility  of  the  audience.  If  we 
jtidge  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shall  decide  for  the  talie 
ontniiin.  So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  never  again  wrote  upoi 
the  same  plan,  and  that  his  next  piece,  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  affords  r 
to  believe  it  was,  it  n.it  abaodoaed.  very  conaiderahly  modified.  " 
Vot.  in.  No.  14.— 1833.  n 
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helm  Tell"  abounds  in  situations  of  almost  oyerpowering  interest: 
though  it  must  be  owned  they  are  occasionallj  varied  by  scenes,  the 
prolixitj  of  which  recalls  "Die  Bratit  von  Messina."  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Swiss  Patriot,  which  we 
the  less  regret,  as  we  understand  this  tragedy  is  likely  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  an  English  garb ;  and  indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  thtf 
preceding  pages,  we  observe  that  we  have  run  into  such  length  as 
must  oblige  us  to  reserve  what  we  propose  to  say  touching  the  mrihs- 
tUche  schemes  for  tragic  comnosition,  adopted  by  Goethe,  and  by  some 
authors  of  the  present  day  oi  high  poetical  genius>  for  a  future  oppor* 
tunity.  M.  M. 


BALLAD — FROM  THE   SPANISH; 

**  Las  huestes  de  Rodrigo." 

Ths  hosts  of  Roderick  took  to  flight,  in  tenor  and  dismay, 

When  in  the  last  and  fatal  fight  the  Moor  had  won  the  day ; 

And  Roderick  leaves  his  latids  behind,  and  from  his  palace  flies, 

Without  a  friend  or  follower  now,  ail  desolate  he  hies. 

He  cannot  chan^j^  his  wearied  steed,  all  wearied  though  he  lay. 

He  wanders  at  his  win,  for  none  comes  forth  to  bid  him  stay ; 

Bo  faint  he  was  with  grief  and  toil,  nor  aght  nor  sense  had  he. 

So  worn  wiUi  thint  and  hunger  now,  that  pity  Hwas  to  see. 

He  wandered  on,  from  head  to  foot  all  clotted  o'er  with  gore^ 

And  many  a  rent  and  battle  dint  his  bruised  armour  bore. 

His  trusty  sword  with  many  a  blow  is  hack'd  and  ed^less  now. 

His  helmet,  battered  with  the  blows,  is  sunk  upon  his  brow. 

His  fiu;e  was  deeply  scared  with  toil,  and  furrow'd  o'er  with  wo, 

He  dimb'd  the  mountain-side,  and  look'd  upon  the  plain  below  ^ 

He  saw  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  his  anmes  scattered  round. 

His  royal  banner  in  the  dust,  his  standards  on  the  eround-* 

All  torn  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  coming  foes  they  lie ; 

He  look'd  for  all  his  captains  then,  but  none,  alas!  was  nigfa. 

He  saw  the  smiling  fieids  that  now  in  floods  of  camafre  ran. 

He  saw—- and  shu£lcr'd  at  the  sight,  and  weeping,  thus  began : 

**  Alas !  alas !  but  yesterday  I  was  the  King  of  Spain  $ 

To-day  no  foot  of  land  is  mine  in  all  that  wide  aomain : 

Mine  were  these  hills  and  dales,  and  mine  was  many  a  tower  and  town, 

And  many  a  subject  sought  my  smile,  or  shook  beneath  my  frown. 

Ta<iay,  wat  one  remains  to  me,  alas !  1  cannot  say — 

Ah!  luddess  was  the  hour  I  ween,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

The  day  that  made  me  lord  of  all  this  realm  so  fair  and  gay, 

Since  what  that  luckless  hour  had  given,  an  hour  could  take  away. 

O !  Death,  why  cam'st  thou  not  to  end  at  once  my  life  and  wo. 

When  I  could  welcome  thy  approach,  and  thank  thee  for  the  blow." 

6.  M. 


(  l«  ) 


I 


•TBB  rBUBTERT  OF  PBRB  1.1  CUADE. 


I  Alt  half  disposed  to  admit  the  assertion  of  a  lively  authoresB,  that  I 
tbe  French  are  a  ^Hve  people,  and  absolutely  deterniioed  upon  con*  J 
indicting  the  received  opinion  in  England,  tliat  in  the  volatility  of  1 
llieir  character  their  synipathies,  however  easily  escited,  are  generall;  | 
evuietcent;  and  tliat  the  claima  of  kindred  or  friendship,  sn  far  frota  1 
.  awakeuing  any  pertnanent  eensibility,  are  quickly  uuperaeded  by  tht  I 
paramount  dominion  of  frivolity  and  amusement.     Let  any  man  nho  ^ 
IS  labouring  under  this  mistaken  impression  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cemetery 
yf  Ptrc  La  Chaise ;  and  if  he  do  not  hate  France  more  than  falsehood, 
lie  will  admit  tliat  iu  the  precincts  of  this  beautiful  and  affecting  spot 
there  is  not  only  a  more  striking  asscmblnge  of  tasteful  decoration  and 
appropriate  monumental   sculpture,  but  more  pervading  evidences  of 
deep,  lin^ring,  heart-rending  affection  for  the  dead  than  could  be  pa- 
ralleled in  England  or  any  other  couotry  of  Europe.     The  tombs  else- 
where seem  to  be  monumenls  uf  oblivion,  not  remembrance — they  de- 
signate spots  tu  be  avoided,  not  visited,  unless  by  the  idle  curiosity  (^ 
strangers;  here  they  seem  built  up  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  tlui' 
hands;— they  are  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  sorrowing  sur- 
vivors, who,  uy  various  devices  of  ingenious  and  elegant  offerings,  stiU 
teitify  their  ^rief  and  their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  keep  up  bjr 
these  pious  visitings  a  sort  of  holy  communion  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.     Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing emotions  that  thrilled  my  bosom  at  the  first  viiiit  to  Pcre  La  ChaiM. 
Women  were  in  attendance  as  we  approached  the  gate,  offering  for 
sale  elegant  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  orange-blossom,  xerean- 
themum,  amaranth,  and  other  everlasting  flowers,  which  the  mourninx 
relatives  and  friends  are  accustomed  tu  suspend  upon  the  monument 
ur  tliruw  down    upon   the  grave,  or  entwine   amutig  the  shrubs  with 
which  every  enclosure  is  decorated.     Congratulating  myiielf  that  I  had 
no  such  melancholy  office  to  perform,  1  passed  into  this  vast  sanctuary 
uf  the  dead,  and    found  myself  in  a  variegated    and   wide -spreading 
garden,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  redolent  with  llowers,  and  thiiklj 
fdanled  witli  luKuriaiit  shrubs  and  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  mQ- 
numental  stones,  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  temples,  shot  up  ia 
such  profusion,  that  1  was  undecided  which  path  to  explore  first,  and 
»loDd  some  time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  wlwle  scene,  which  Oft- 
cnpies  a  space  of  from  siity  to  eighty  acres.     A  lofty  Golhic  moQtt- 
ment  on  the  riglit  first  claimed  my  attention,  and  on  approaching  it 
found  that  it  contained  the  tomb  in  which  are  tlie  ashes  of  Abelard  i~ 
Eluisa,  united  at  lust  iu  death,  but  even  then  denied  that  rest  and 
wise    to  which  they  wei-e  strangers   in  their  unhappy  and  passion 
lives.     Interred,  after  various  rcriiuvals,  at  Soissons  >n  the  year  111 
Uiey  were  Irnnsporled  in  Uie  year  eight  of  tlie  Republic  from  ChaU 
mr  ^oue  tu  tlie  Museum  uf  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  tlieoi 
t»  tlw  nimaatic  spot  which  they  at  present  occupy.     We  learn  from  iJ.  , 
iucription.  that  with  ail  his  talenU  Abelard  could  not  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  this  account  incurred  the  —"■'"-'■  ">' 
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contemporary  hierarchs.  Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  a  more  accommodating  faith ;  and  having  evinced 
his  orthodoxy  by  the  irrefragable  ar^ment  of  causing  three  figures 
to  be  sculptured  upon  one  stone,  which  is  still  visible,  being  let  into 
the  side  of  his  tomb,  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  protection 
of  the  church.  I  had  seen  at  Paris  the  dilapidated  house  in  which  he 
is  stated  to  have  resided ;  and  now  to  be  standing  above  the  very  dust 
which  once  contributed  to  form  the  fine  intellect  and  throbbing  hearts 
of  these  celebrated  lovers,  seemed  to  be  an  annihilation  of  intervening 
centuries,  throwing  the  mind  back  to  that  remote  period  when  Eloisa 
from  the  '*  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells"  of  her  convent  endited  those 
love-breathing  epistles  which  have  spread  through  the  world  the  fame 
of  her  unhappy  attachment.  Quitting  this  interesting  spot,  a  wilder- 
ness of  little  enclosures  presented  itself,  almost  every  one '  profusely 
planted  with  flowers,  and  overshadowed  by  poplar,  cypress,  weeping 
willow,  and  arbor  vitfe,  interspersed  among  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  for  the  ground,  before  its  present  appropriation  had  been  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure -garden.  Many  of  the  tombs  were  provided  with  a 
watering-pot  for  the  refreshment  of  the  flowers,  and  tne  majority  had 
a  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  hither  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  retrospection,  as  they  stationed  themselves  upon  the 
grave  in  which  their  affections  were  deposited.  Here  and  there  the 
sufferers  from  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  deprivation,  were  seen  trim- 
ming the  foliage  or  flowers  that  sprung  up  irom  the  remains  of  thetr 
kindred  flesh,  and  as  they  handled  the  shrubs,  whose  roots  struck  down 
into  the  very  grave,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  dead  stretched 
forth  their  leafy  arms  from  the  earth  to  embrace  once  more  those  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  encircled  when  alive.  In  many  instances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  pious  dut^  was  deputed  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ground,  who  for  a  small  stipend  maintained  the  tombs  in  a  perpe- 
tual greenness.  Some  contented  themselves  with  hanging  a  funeral 
garland  on  the  monuments  of  their  friends,  by  the  number  and  fresh- 
ness of  which  tributes  we  were  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  decree,  of  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  recency  with  which  sad  bosoms  and 
glistening  eyes  had  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood.  Some 
were  blooming  all  over  with  these  flowery  offerings,  while  others  with 
a  single  forlorn  and  withered  chaplet,  or  absolutely  bare,  showed  that 
tiieir  mouldering  tenants  had  left  no  friends  behind ;  or  that  time  had 
wrought  his  usual  effect,  and  either  brou^t  them  to  the  same  appointed 
house,  or  «  steeped  their  senses  in  forgettulness." 

In  nscending  the  hill  extensive  family  vaults  are  seen,  excavated  in 
its  side  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  numerous  recesses  for  coffins, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  bronze  gates  of  exquisite  taste  and  workman- 
ship, through  which  misht  be  seen  the  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to 
shut  themselves  up  and  meditate  in  the  sepulchre  which  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy;  while  the  yellow  wreath  upon  the  ground,  or 
coffin,  pointed  out  tne  latest  occupant  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Some 
well-known  name  was  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  our  notice.  In 
one  place  we  encountered  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoydre, 
who  was  the  first  to  join  Napoleon  when  he  advanced  to  Grenoble  in 
1815,  and  expiated  his  offence  with  his  life.  The  spot  in  which  the 
hiqploss  Ney  was  deposited  wis  also  shown  to  us,  but  his  monument 
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h*i  been  removed.  A  lofty  aud  elegant  pyramid  on  the  height  bore  thai 
name  of  the  celebrated  Musscna  ;  and  aa  wv  roamed  about,  we  trod  over 
the  remains  of  republicans,  royalists,  marshals,  demago^es,  liberals, 
ultrsB,  and  many  of  the  victors  and  victims  of  the  Revolution,  whose  ex- 
ploits and  sufferings  hove  filled  our  gazettes,  and  been  familiar  in  oar 
mouths  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  kw  steps  more  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding  « 
noble  view  of  Paris,  the  innumerable  white  buildings  of  which  stood  out 
with  a  panoramic  and  lucid  sharpness  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless 
»ky,  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  dimming  the  clearness  of  the  view. 
}{olhing  was  seen  to  move — a  dead  silence  reigned  around — the  whols 
Kene  resembled  a  bright  and  trunauil  painting. 

On  the  hichcst  point  of  the  whole  cemetery,  under  the  shade  of  eight 
lime-trees  planted  in  a  square,  i«  the  tomb  of  Frederic  Mestezart,  a  PrO' 
testant  pastor  uf  the  Church  of  Geneva.  A  French  writer  well  ob- 
serves, on  the  occasion  of  this  tomb,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  grave* 
of  Catholics,  and  in  the  former  property  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
eecufurs  of  protestantism,  "  O  the  power  of  lime,  and  of  the  revolutions 
which  it  brings  in  its  train!  A  mmister  of  Calvin  reposes  not  far  Irom 
thai  Cltannton  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple  demolished 
and  its  preacher  proscribed!  He  reposes  in  that  ground  where  a  ^ 
bi|^tetl  Jesuit  loved  to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intolerance  and  per-  j 
secution!"  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  nu-  j 
thuresa  Madame  CuUin,  and  monuments  have  also  been  lately  erected 
lo  the  memory  of  Lafimlaine  and  Moliere.  A  low  pyramid  is  the  ap- 
propriate sepulchre  of  Vidney :  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  walk  of  trees. 
surrounded  oy  a  little  garden,  is  the  etiuallv  well  adapted  monument  ot' 
IKdilk,  the  poet  uf  the  Gardens.  Mcntelle  and  Fourcroy  repose  at  a 
little  distance;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  beneath  a  square  tomb  of 
while  marble, decorated  with  a  lyre,  arc  deposited  the  remains  of  Grefry, 
the  celebrated  composer,  whose  bust  I  had  the  day  before  seen  in  the' 
garden  of  the  lleimiluge  at  Montmorency,  once  occupied  by  Rous- 
seau. How  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  costly  and  luxurious  mcmo- 
riats  uf  many  who  had  been  the  torments  and  scourges  uf  their  time,  to 
these  classic  shades,  where  sleep  the  benefactors  of^lhe  world,  men  who 
have  enlightened  it  by  their  wisdom,  animatetl  it  by  their  gaiety,  or 
soothed  it  by  their  delightful  harmonies ! 

Amid  the  tombs  upun  the  height  is  a  low  enclosure,  arched  over  at 
top  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather,  but  fenced  at  the  sides  with  open 
wire-work,  through  which  we  obseiTed  that  the  whole  interior  eurlace 
was  carefully  overspread  with  mns»,  and  strewed  with  fresh  gathered 
white  flowers,  which  also  expanded  their  fragrance  from  vases  uf  white 
porcelain,  the  whole  arranged  with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste.  There 
was  nn  name  or  record  but  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  inscrip- 
tion ^—"  Fille  cherie — nvec  loi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes!  5  Join, 
1819." — Above  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  tomb, 
ret  whenever  1  snbsequcntlT  visited  It,  which  I  sometimes  did  at  an 
early  hour,  the  wakeful  and  unwearied  solicitude  uf  maternal  regret 
had  preceded  me ;  the  moss  was  newly  laid,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be 
JQtt  ulucked,  Uie  vases  shone  with  unsullied  whiteness,  as  if  even  the 
■tew  liad  been  carefully  wiped  ofT.    How  keen  and  intense  must  hare 
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been  that  affection  which  could  so  long  survive  its  object,  and  gather 
fresh  force  even  from  the  energy  of  despair ! 

An  inscription  to  the  memorj  of  Eleanor  Mac  Oowan,  a  Scotch- 
woman, recalled  to  mind  the  toaching  lines  of  Pope— -^  by  foreign 
hands,  &c.;"  but  thoujg;h  we  might  admire  the  characteristic  nationality, 
we  could  hardly  applaud  the  taste  which  had  planted  this  rrave,  as 
well  as  some  otners  of  her  countrymen,  with  thistles.  English  names 
often  startled  us  as  we  walked  through  the  alleys  of  tomb-stones ;  and 
it  was  gratifjTing  to  find  that  even  from  these,  the  coarse  and  clumsy, 
though  established  emblems  of  the  death's  head  and  marrow-bones  had 
been  discarded.  Obtuse,  indeed,  must  be  those  faculties  which  need 
such  repulsive  bone-writing  to  explain  to  them  the  perishableness  of 
humanity. 

Wt  nowhere  encountered  any  of  the  miserable  doggrel  which  defaces 
our  ^aves  in  England,  under  tne  abused  name  of  poetry ;  and,  in  fact, 
poetic  inscriptions  of  any  sort  were  extremely  rare.  Some  may  assign 
this  to  the  want  of  poetical  genius  in  the  French,  but  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly more  charitable,  and  possibly  more  just,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  regrets ;  for  I  doubt  whether  the  lacerated  bosom,  in 
the  first  burst  of  its  grief,  has  ever  any  disposition  to  dally  with  the 
Muses.  A  softened  heart  may  seek  solace  in  such  effusions,  but  not  an 
agonized  one.  Some  rhymine  epitaphs  were,  however,  visible.  Under 
the  name  of  the  well  known  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  these  lines 
were  inscribed : 

**  FraTi9ois,  de  son  dernier  soupir 

n  a  salui^  la  patrie ; 

Un  m^me  jour  a  vu  finir 

Sea  maux,  son  exil,  ct  aa  vie." 

And  a  very  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  an  artist,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  named  Ravrio,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  nu- 
merous fugitive  pieces,  to  prevent  his  following  which  into  oblivion,  his 
bust,  well  executed  in  bronze,  surmounts  his  tomb ;  and  the  following 
verses  give  us  a  little  insight  into  his  character. 

**  Un  fils  d'Anacreon  a  fini  sa  carridre, 

U  est  dans  ce  tombeau  pour  jamus  endormi, 

I^s  enfaiu  des  beaux  arts  tont  priv^s  de  Icur  irere, 

Les  malheureuz  ont  perdu  leur  ami." 

« 

The  practice  of  afiixing  busts  to  tombs  seems  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral adoption  i — ^it  identifies  and  individualizes  the  deceased^  and  thus 
creates  a  more  definable  object  for  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  the  minia- 
tures which  we  occasionally  saw  let  into  the  tombstones  and  glazed 
over,  attained  this  point  more  effectually,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek  above,  and  the  fleshless  skeleton  below, 
was  rendered  doublj^  impressive.  Not  only  is  the  dog^l  of  the  Eng- 
lish church-yard  banished  from  Pere  La  Chaise,  but  it  is  und^;raded  by 
the  bad  speuing  and  ungrammatical  construction  which  wit|i  us  are  so 
apt  to  awaken  ludicrous  ideas,  where  none  but  solemn  impressions 
should  be  felt  The  order  by  which  all  the  lapidary  inscriptions  nuut 
be  submitted  to  previous  inspection,  thouj|;h  savouring  somewhat  of  ar- 
bitrary reipilation,  is  |ierhaps  necessary  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
EfoUtica}  feeling,  and  is  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  general  pro- 
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priety  and  decorum  bv  which  they  are  ilUtingiiiahec].  The  whole  ma- 
BBgement  of  the  place  appenre  to  be  admirably  conducted  i — decency  and 
good  order  universally  prevailed  ; — not  a  flower  was  gathered,  not  a  mo- 
nument deraci^cl,  not  a  stone  scribbled  over.  It  was  impox^ible  to  avoid 
drawing  uainful  cuinparisons  between  the  state  of  the  plainest  tombs 
here,  and  the  moat  elaborate  in  Westminster -abbey,  defaced  and  dese- 
crated an  many  of  the  laiter  are  by  the  empty -headed  puppies  of  the  ad- 
joiniag  school,  and  the  brutal  violations  of  an  uncivilized  rabble.  This  sa- 
cred respect  for  the  wof  k>«  of  art  is  not  peculiar  to  tlie  Cemetery  of  Pirt 
ImM  Cliaiae,  nor  solely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  in  the  innu- 
mer&ble  statues  and  sculptures  with  which  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood, 
abound,  many  scattered  about  in  solitary  walks  and  gardens  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public,  I  have  never  observed  the  sinallest  mutilation,  nor  any  in> 
decorous  scribbling.  The  lowest  Frenchman  has  been  familiarized  with 
works  of  art  until  he  has  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  them,  and  to  this  ex- 
lent  at  least  has  verified  the  old  adage,  that  such  a  feeling — "  emullit 
■  moni'  DOC  einit  esse  teros." 

As  I  stood  upon  the  hill,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  slowly  winding 
Unid  the  trees  and  avenues  below.  Its  distitnt  etlect  was  impressive^ 
but,  as  it  approached,  it  appeared  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  tliat  w«lt' 
Kppointeil  and  consistent  solemnity  by  which  the  same  ceremony  is  uni< 
furmlv  distinguished  in  England.  The  hearse  was  dirty  and  shabb?,  the 
tnvurtiing  coaches  as  bad,  the  horses  and  harness  worse ;  the  coaclimeA 
ID  their  mstv  coats  and  cocked  liats  seemed  to  be  a  compound  uf  paupen 
and  old-clothesmen  ;  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  an  appearance  at  once 
mean  and  ludicrousf — the  coffin  was  an  unpainted  deal  boi;  the  grava 
was  harilly  four  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  service  was  performed  in  a  care- 
lesB  and  unimpressive  manner.  Yet  this  was  the  funeral  of  a  substantial 
tradesman,  followed  by  a  respectable  train  of  mourners.  Here  was  all 
the  cKternal  observance,  perhaps,  that  reason  requires;  but  where  out 
MMciations  have  been  made  conversant  with  a  more  scrupulous  and  di^ 
niKed  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  such  a  sloven^ 
■Dixie  of  interment,  although  it  may  be  the  established  system  of  the  couB^ 
try.  All  the  funerals  here  are  in  tlie  hands  of  a  company,  who,  for  the 
privilege  of  burying  the  rich  at  fixed  prices,  contract  to  inhume  all  thft 
poor  for  notliing.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  tombs  tliere  are  not  some  oftensive  to  good  taste,  Many  are  gaudf 
Kad  fafltastical,  dressed  up  with  paltry  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Chilj, 


aod  those  tin  and  tinsel  decorations  which  the  rich  in  faitii  and  poor  is 
ket  are  apt  to  set  up  in  Roman  Catholic  countries: — but  the  genera- 
. ;  are  of  a  much  nobler  order,  and  I  defy  any  candid  traveller  to  spend 
morning  in  the  Cemeterv  of  P^re  La  Chnise  without  feeling  a  higher 

re>pc«t  (or  llie  Freni  li  ohnracter,  and  forming  a  more  pleasing  estimitt« 

af  hntnaii  nature  tn  gvneral 
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grimm's  ghost. 

LBTTKB  Til. 

This  great  Metropolis  is  inundated.  Let  the  dailj  papers  speak  the 
particulars.— 

London  under  Water. 

On  Friday  the  28th  of  December,  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  London  were 
thrown  into  the  neatest  alarm,  bj  the  unusually  high  rising  of  the  spring- 
tide, aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains.  By  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  mornine,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  appeared  like  one 
huge  sheet  of  water.  Vie  subjoin  a  narrative  of  some  oi  the  heart4Mreak- 
iDg  particulars. 

Jmansion  House^-^The  water  ran,  with  considerable  violence,  through 
tiie  lower  apartments  of  this  build  ine*  and  carried  awav  the  state  bed  and 
the  sword-bearer's  table.  The  latter  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  Luckily 
BO  monarch  happened  to  be  reposing  in  the  former.  Some  ladies  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  were  oSliged  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Reve- 
rend Messieurs  Clayton,  Collyer,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  who  very  politely 
carried  them  to  the  London  Tavern.  We  have  not  heard  whether  any 
clogs  or  pattens  were  lost. 

Bwnghall  8treet.'^T\\e  outer  wall  of  the  New  Courts*  erected  for 
bankruptcy  business,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mass  of  water,  sud- 
denly save  way.  The  tide  now  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  through 
several  of  the  apartments,  carrying  away  a  variety  of  daj-booKS, 
ledgers,  and  balance-sheets,  none*  of  which  have  since  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Seventeen  gentlemen,  who  had  met  to  make  a  disclosure  of 
their  estate  and  effects,  were  in  consequence  unable  to  do  so.  The 
water  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  uiislacked  lime  in  Guddhall  yard, 
completely  soused  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  havingbeen  white-washed.  They  floated  off  in  tilburies  and  tandems 
towards  Paddington.  The  commissioners  adjourned  the  meetings  to  dry- 
day  next 

Moyal  Ea:change^ — ^King  Charles  the  Second  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  and  seemed,  as  Grammont  says,  to  be  calling  tor  **  Progers"  to 
**  help  him  out  of  this  well."  The  gentlemen  on  the  West  India  walk  with 
difficulty  kept  their  heads  above  water.  The  clock  was  torn  from  its 
place,  and  thrown  so  high  in  the  new  steeple,  as  to  be  only  visible  through 
a  telescope ;  the  Gresham  lecturer  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  auditors^ 
consisting  of  two  schoolboys  who  had  lost  their  way,  a  deaf  fruit-woman, 
and  the  door-keeper.  Consols  rose  at  one  time  to  the  height  of  79,  and 
the  debt  leant  so  hard  upon  tlie  Bank,  that  it  was  feared  the  latter  would 

S've  way.  One  hundrea  and  twenty  clerks  were  swept  away  from  the 
ank,  stools  and  all.  The  directors  were  saved,  by  clinging  to  the  in- 
gots, but  the  sovereigns  disappeared. 

Saint  Pant's.— The  organist  played  HandePs  Water-piece,  and  Arne's 
^<  Water  parted."  Notwithstanding  which,  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
force  the  dean  and  chapter  to  take  refuse  in  the  whispering  eallery.  1  hey 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  transfer  their  dinner  from  the  iilobe  in  Fleet- 
street,  to  that  over  me  dome,  which  was  newly  gilt  for  their  reception. 
The  venison  was  rather  too  high. 

London  Bridge^-^This  venerable  structure  rocked  with  the  violence  of 
the  mter,  to  the  great  aatwiishment  of  Tooiey-street    The  Queen- 
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street  briijge  did  liie  same,  which  induced  Sir  William  lUwlins  to  turn 
luck,  although  he  lia<i  actually  |)aid  his  penny.  The  talle  upon  Waters 
loa  bridge  rose  fleventven  pence  in  one  day ;  thry  sunk,  however,  t~ 
four  p«nc-e,  nn  the  abati^ineiit  ur  the  tide.  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  stud 
in  Uie  roaud-about  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  waa  chin  deep  berore  a  colliw 
v«uld  be  towed  to  htH  assiatatice. 

Mark  Law,  Mincing  Lant,  and  Bittiter  8guare.^\  great  number  of 
mercliantfi  were  forced  to  <|uit  their  residences  here,  and  toiik  up  their 
abodv  westward,  beine  carried  by  the  tide  toward  Connaught-piacc^ 
Ht.  Jam  en's -square,  and  Devon  ah  ire -street.  Several  of  them  have  sincft 
been  caught  in  tlie  eddy,  and  driven  within  four  walU  in  Saint  Georgi 
6cUIb  and  Fleet-market.  Mrs.  Serres,  attended  by  a  water-l>aili if,  rowed 
from  her  re^dcnce  in  the  la^t-mentioned  place,  to  the  King's  Head,  H 
the  Ponllry,  and  the  Cumbtrland  Jrws  in  (he  City-road;  she  then 
touchoti  in  /"©/aHrf-stveeti  but  her  eipoctntions  being  damped  by  the 
hnmidtty  of  the  atmosphere,  she  returned  to  the  hosier's  at  the  '•iimBi-  rf 
FIcet-markcL 

Lincoln's' Inn  Hall. — The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  injunction  suit! 
"  Paddingtan  Canal  versus  Thames,"  directed  the  defendant  to  "  keepj 
within  his  bank^."  The  order  being  disobeyed,  the  defendant  was  cum-' 
mittcd  to  the  Fleet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  prisoners  in  th»| 
lower  apartments.  Several  of  the  debtors  were  bailed  out  in  buckets. 
His  Lnnlship  sat  in  a  washing  tub;  His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
in  a  tuahogaoy  cellaret,  ornamented  wilii  or-motu, 

tFettmiitit^  Hall. — Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  rowed  to  the 
Court  of  King'ii  Bench,  in  the  Caroline  wherry;  that  fraU  vessel  went 
down  at  (he  dour  of  Westminster  Abl>cy,  and  the  two  learned  gentle- 
men wont  down  witli  her.  They  rose  again,  however,  behind  the  bar, 
Mr.  Oenniau  uppermost.  Both  gentlemen  lost  their  silk  gowns.  Mr. 
Jekyll  was  seen  rowing  about  in  a  fuuny ;  M.  Angela  Taylor  in  a 
buati  Colonel  Thornton  in  a  life-boati  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  jolly- 
iiuat,  and  Lord  Frskine  in  a  fire-ship  with  a  jury-mast.  Mr.  Scarlett's 
Poor  bill  was  so  completely  soaked  that  its  title  was  changed  to  Poor 
Mr.  Scarlett's  bill. 

PaUrmaUr  Bow. — The  confusion  here  is  not  to  be  described. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis,  quite  soaked  through,  rotten  Hints  ttt 
Mini4ter«,  broken  enics,  pickled  jests  from  Miller's  repository,  and 
dexd  bodieti  of  Scotch  metaphrsics,  were  seen  floating  in  all  directions. 
Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt  and  Bysshe  Shelley  were  driven  with  their  respcc- 
lif«  establishments  from  Messrs.  Lonj^an's  down  Ave  Maria-lane, 
■ikI  before  they  cnuld  utter  a  single  paternoster,  found  themselveii 
hurled  witli  considerable  violence  against  Vauxhall-bndge.  The  ladi 
were  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  gentlemen  sailed  in 
Mucca  for  I'isn.  Mr.  Oudwiu  venturing  in  the  press  to  accost  Mr. 
MaltliuK,  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  if  it  had  not  been  fur  the  exertioDB 
nf  one  Caleb  Williamx,  the  philosopher  of  Skinner-street  would  nevet 
have  been  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Hone  was  driven  into  Paternoster-roW 
fram  Ludgate-hill  in  a  [litiful  plight;  relying  on  the  aid  of  some  woodatl 
cut*,  they  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  but  rosl,  Messrs.  Playfair  and 
Stewart,  in  cuiupaiiy  with  Doctor  Coplestuue,  venturing  into  Muze< 
iwad,  ncru  caught  in  an  eddy,  which,  after  whirling  them  arouDt 
untU  it  made  them  ipddy,  left  t)iem  where  it  fonnd  them.  A  pack« 
or  Mr.  Saulhey'a  Heroics  hiving  been  left  in  a  low  part  of^  T  '  ' 
i.t.  m.  Nfi.  H— 18"-\  X 
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James's  palace,  ^v%is  found  diluted  into  hexameters.  That  gentleman's 
History  of  Brazil  was  also.  t>oth  diluted  and  dilated.  The  family  of 
Mr*  Sotheby  were  alarmed  by  a  floating  Beppo  which  entered  that 
gentleman's  library  window  in  Grosvenor-strcet.  Luckily  his  "goods'' 
are  not  injured.  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  from  Edinbur^,  picked 
up  Mr.  Hope's  Anastasius  in  Albemarle-street,  and  laid  it  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  next  day,  despatched  a  polite  note, 
claiming  his  property,  which  was  accordingly  restored  to  him.  Several 
paintings  in  ht  James's-street  have  suffered  much  from  the  wet ;  those 
In  water-colours  escaped.  In  Paternoster-row  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  Novel  line,  by  a  Pirate,  who  swept  all  the  booksellers'  shops,  like 
Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head.  The  property  carried  away 
by  this  freebooter  is  valued  at  |g4000. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre^^^The  house  overflowed  at  an  early  hour. 
The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a  revival  of  the  Escapes,  or  the  Water- 
Carriers ;  with  Undine.  An  accident,  however,  happened,  which  miglit 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Messrs.  C.  Kemble, 
Young,  and  Macreadv  were  violently  jostled  together  in  the  tide. 
Several  spars,  which  floated  in  from  the  Shakspeare,  were  thrust  out 
to  assist  tnem  in  swimming.  Mr.  Young  seized  a  Hamlet,  upon  which 
he  floated:  Mr.  Macready  caught  a  Macbeth,  which  was  too  large 
for  his  grasp:  Mr.  C.  Kemble  might  have  got  home  upon  a  Cassio,  or 
a  Faulconbridge,  but  he  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  aisappeared ;  as 
he  is  however  an  expert  swimmer  we  entertain  no  fears  for  his  safety. 
Cleopatra's  gallery  saved  the  proprietor.  Miss  M.  Tree  ascended  the 
same  vessel,  and,  in  the  hurry  tif  the  moment,  showed  her  less.  The 
audience  were  very  indulgent  Mr.  Liston's  Newfoundland  aog  took 
care  of  himself. 

Drury  Lane  Ttieatre^-^The  tide  at  one  and  the  same  moment  touched 
Mr.  Braham's  stock  (and  Mr.  Conway's  knee-)buckle.  Water  will  And 
its  level.  Mr.  Elliston,  with  provident  foresight,  had  built  a  wooden 
platform,  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  upon  which 
ne  and  the  other  actors  escaped  dry  shod.  Mr.  E.  afterwards  attempted 
the  same  passage,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Dublin, 
but  the  tide  set  in  aeainst  him,  and  blending  itself  with  some  combus- 
tibles in  the  pit,  produced 

"  A  sound  of  fear, 
Unplcasing  to  an  actor's  ear." 

Madame  Vestris's  red  .morocco  boots  were  saved,  but  Mr.  Elliston's 
"  Epistolary  Communications"  could  not  be  found.  The  band  was 
treated  with  a  wet.  The  house  was  a  bumper.  A  beautiful  young  mer- 
maid was  caught  swimming  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  season  in  a  new  piece  that  is  to  be 
got  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  got  a  ducking  in  Pope's  Head  alley.  Lady 
Morgan's  quarto  was  ungallantly  boarded  by  Mr.  Giffbrd,  but  her 
Ladyship  stepped  out  into  an  octavo,  and  sailed  away.  Miss  Taylor  was 
pent  in  between  a  Cobourg  audience  in  front,  and  a  drop  mirror  in  the 
rear:  the  poor  g|irl  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  Mr.  Hcaviside 
escaped  by  getting  into  Blow-bladder-lane.  One  Rowland  Hill,  a 
player,  was  washed  ever  the  way  to  the  opposite  theatre  in  Blackfriars'- 
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road,  and  as  returning  was  impracticable,  was  under  the  necessity  of  play- 
inj;  punch  at  the  wrong  booth.  Potatoes  rose  in  Covent-Garden  markets 
Piazza  high ;  but  when  the  wind  abated  sunk  basket-'deep  again.  Mrs. 
Rundeil's  kitchen-garden  suffered  greatly.  Cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  cauliflowers  were  floated  from  her  premises  into  those  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, in  Albcmarle-street.  Our  reporter  left  the  parties  scrambling.  A 
Eike,  measuring  seven  feet,  was  caught  in  Fludyer-street :  it  was  claimed 
y  a  seijeant  in  the  Guards.  One  Winifred  Price  lost  a  pail  of  milk 
which  was  upset  at  the  sta^e-door  of  Covent-Garden  theatre.  The  poor 
woman's  commodity,  mingled  ^ith  the  water,  entered  anew  forthcoming 
comedy,  and  produced  an  eftlcf  too  melancholy  to  detail.  Colonel  Drink- 
water  was  seen  in  company  with  Lord  Rivers  in  Port-soken  ward.  In 
several  parishes  the  nave  of  the  church  was  found  in  the  P^^pit*  On  the 
abatement  of  the  tide,  Mrs.  Salmon  was  found  dead  upon  Fisn -street  hill. 
The  patent-shot  manufactory  was  saved  by  being  dammed. 


SOFTG. 

MirsT  1  drink  a  heahh  to  thecf 
Witli  this  revel  all  around  me  ?— - 

Ah !  forgive, — I  am  not  free : 

Mirth  and  noisy  wit  have  bound  me 

Down  a  prisoner  to  my  chsur, 

TiU  I  give  "The  fairest  faSr." 

Must  1  drink  a  healtli  to  tbce. 
With  tliis  revel  aU  around  ?— 

Thou  art  thinking  now  of  me 
'Midst  far  other  scene  and  "tound ; 

Such  aa  better  may  compare 

Witii  tly^lf,  so  true  and  fair. 

Yet;  'frhat  matters  it,  though  mirth 
Throng  and  wit  about  mine  ear  f 

I  can  of  a  finer  birth 

Dream,  and  hie  roe  to  a  sphere 

Where  the  lamps  of  beauty  stream 

Bright  and  worthy  of  a  dream. 

1  may  dream  of  foreheads  white, 
Star-Uke  and  alluring  eyes. 

Fit  to  hghten  up  the  mght 
Of  that  prbphet's  paradise. 

Who  from'  Mecca  promised 

WondrouB  pleasures  for  the  dead. 

And — (oh!  far  beyond  the  reit) 
I  of  thee  may  ever  dream.— 

What  arc  wonders  east  or  west 
To  that  everlasting  theme, 

Tliat  doth  brighten  and  belong 

To  miuc  own  peculiar  song  \ 
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I^TTKBS  ON  ENGLAND.      BT  M.  D£  HXIST  FOIX. 

plicse  letUurs,  we  understand,  are  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  whoM: 
original  MS.  journal  has  been  obligingly  submitted  to  us  by  a  fiiend  for  publication. 
The  Editor  aomits  them  on  account  of  Uie  ability  which  they  seem  to  possess.  For  this 
fpeebl^  consideration,  he  makes  in  tliis  one  instance  a  departure  from  his  ^^eneral  rule 
cr  not  inserting  an^  communications  bearing  the  stamp  of  national  prejudice.  But  he 
pf9t<stBagainJt-  h^ing  responsible  for  a  single  sentiment  which  they  may  contain.] 

LETTER   I. 

•  ■/ 

Dieppe,  Tkuntlay,  Sepi,  18,  IS\7. 

Mf  Dear  CLAiREr^Contrary  to  your  predictions,  die  attractions 
of  Paris  did  not  detfdn  us„a  single  day  from  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
journey.    Thus  it  turns  out  that  you  do  not  know  ns  quite  so  well  as 

you  would  have  us  believe.    The  truth  is,  tliat  as  neither  C nor  I, 

pride  ourselves  on  the  strength  of  our  resolutions  when  temptations  are 
in  the  way,  we  were  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  allowed  Paris  to  detain  us 
one  day,  there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  extent  of  its  influence; 
80  witn  a  prospective  prudence  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  very 
creditable  to  us,  at  Ville-Juif  we  paid  our  postillions  for  three  or  four 
stages  forward,  and,  bidding  them  drive  through  Paris,  pulled  up  the 
blinds  of  the  carriage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  silently  composed 
ourselves  into  our  respective  corners;  tlius  contriving  to  slip  through 
the  fingers  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  have  failed  in 
making  a  successful  resistance.  There  is  no  denying  that  one  of  us  (I  can 
only  answer  for  one)  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  as  he  felt  himself  rattling 
over  the  pave  of  tlie  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  he  has  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  having  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of  waking  his  companion, 
to  consult  witli  him  on  the  inexpediency  of  proceeding  farther  that  even- 
ing, intending  to  hint  at  the.  little  chance  there  was  of  meeting  with 
fitting  accommodation  at  a  country  village,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  dan- 
gers of  damp  beds,  the  miseries  of  short  suppem,  and  so  forth.  But  per- 
haps all  this  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  we 
both  retained  our  comers  silently  till  we  had  pasaed  the  Barriere  de  St 
Denis,  and  felt  ourselves  on  the  terre  asain.  Probably  it  was  this  change 
from  noise  to  silence  that  waked  us  botn ;  for  we  now  soon  found  that  we 
both  were  awake,  and  ready  to  consult  on  where  we  should  pass  the  night* 
In  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thought  of  C  we  agreed  to  turn  out  of  our 
roaa  and  sleep  at  Montmorency,  that  we  miglit  idle  a  few  hours  there  in 
the  morning,  for  the  sidce  of  him  who  idled  away  some  of  the  least  unhappy 
years  of  his  life  there.  We  left  Montmorency  in  tlie  middle  of  Monaay» 
supped  at  £couis»  and  then  travelled  on  for  the  rest  of  the  nisht,  to  make 
up  tor  what  you  will  cM  our  lost  time,  arriving  at  Rouen  early  on  Tues- 
day morning,  where  we  staid  till  to-day. 

^  You  know  Normandy  is  one  of  my  chief  favourites  among  our  pro- 
vinces, as  Rouen  is  among  the  cities.  There  is  infinite  character  about 
the  latter,  with  its  majestic  cathedral,  its  noble  boulevards,  and  its  air 
of  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  youthful  anticjuity ;  and  the  former  abounds  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  beauty.  I  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Catherine  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  the  view  from  thence,  as  it 
was  when  we  saw  it  together  five  years  ago,  unrivalled  by  any  thing  I  have 
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Men  el»ewli«rf,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  for  extent,  richneaR,  and  varietjr 
«ii(l  (he  bciutirul  Heine  still  wiotlti  tlirough  the  midst  of  it,  studded  with 
«ll  her  lovely  little  Hlsnds;  one  of  which,  »  you  may  remember,  a 
per«un  whom  you  know,  wlien  he  was  a  Httle  more  addicted  to  readinj 
Mid  actiox  nmiaiice  than  he  is  now,  fell  io  10\'e  with,  aiid  talked  o 
buyicif;  and  building  a  house  upun :  and  was  only  prevented  from  doini 
tiu,  by  accidentally  learning  that  lie  must  be  content  to  put  up  wit) 
tlic  Blight  inconvenience  of  having  his  meadow  and  garden  under  water 
nil  ihe  wintei',  not  to  mention  the  lower  rooms  of  his  projected  chateau. 
I  paid  a  vinit  of  tuuiplimeiit  to  the  spot  nevertheless,  in  return  for  the 
fancieK  and  imageH  (1i>ukiiig  as  fre^h  and  green  as  itself)  that  it  called 
back  to  me. 

Th«  iplendid  coatumes  of  the  peasantry  of  this  province  aUo  remain 
unchanged!  and  Ihe  females  ai-e  »till,  without  exception,  the  fineat  race 
in  France.  In  both  these  res]Kcts  a  market-day  at  Rouen  presents  a 
niorc  interesting  subject  for  contemplation  llian  perhaps  any  thing  else 
of  iJir  kind. 

On  luting  this  city,  and  proceeding  towards  the  coast,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  eotne  of  the  female  faces  that  you  meet  with  has  seemed  even 
more  striking  to  mc  now  than  when  I  liral  observed  it.  We  have  seen 
three  or  four  that  were  nbsolute  models  of  perfection,  as  to  form,  fea- 
ture, complexion,  &c.  It  is  true,  tliev  are  dellcieiit  in  that  peculiar  ex. 
pressiQii  which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  France:  but  I  am  not  at  all 
«urc  that  the  perfcclly  tran(|uil  and  unconscious  air  which  usually  reigns 
in  their  divine  faces  Is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this  boasted 
pinuancy ;  niid  1  am  sure  tliat  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical. 

VVb  reached  Dieppe  this  morning,  and  intend  sailing  for  Brighton  to- 
ni^t.  On  account  of  the  extreme  characteiisticness  of  its  costume,  style 
of  building,  &c.  Dieppe  is  certainly  the  best  port  we  could  have  chosen 
to  embark  from.  'I'lie  last  impressiona  we  ahull  thus  take  witii  us  fiom 
Prance  will,  no  doubt,  afford  the  more  striking  contrasts  when  we  arrive 
on  the  iiUier  side:  and  it  is  from  contrasts  chiefly  that  the  mere  exter- 
nal and  iiiimediale  excitement  and  pleasure  of  travelling  arise.  Adien, 
til)  w«  find  uurselies  in  England.  D.  S. 


In  spite  of  alt  the  fools  and  philosophers  that  ever  tliuug) 
bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  attendant  on  humanity.  Perhaps  it 
tbc  only  real  one.  For  myself  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  mind  itself,  omnipotent  in 
own  snht^re,  furnishes,  or  at  least  possesses,  the  antidote.  In  the  evils, 
Ko  called,  which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  affections,  those 
who  choose  tn  look  fur  them  may  reco^nitie  the  elements  of  all  that  il 
bnautirul  in  Ihe  human  character:  evils  without  which  the  moral  world 
no  more  preserve  its  healthfutness  and  perfection,  than  the  phy- 
'~  ' '  could  without  winds,  Uiunderclouds,  and  earthquakes. 
jKiral  pain,  in  its  begiDning,  its  continuation,  and  itsj  end,  U 
>  uf  unmixed  mischief.  It  shuts  up  the  winged  spirit  in  the 
__  ,  and  pestiferous  dungeon  of  the  flesh.  It  concentrates 
e  energiea  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart  upon  the  one  in- 
dinsiblo  point  of  self,  where,  not  having  space  to  breathe  Qt  V)  W~^ 
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abroad,  they  stagnate  and  corrupt  and  perish.  In  the  violent  extremes 
of  danger,  the  mind  and  the  anectious  frequently  step  forth  in  all  their 
beauty :  the  friend  looks  to  his  friend,  and  is  tranquil ;  the  mother 
hangs  over  her  child,  and  forgets  there  is  any  other  being  in  the  world; 
the  lover  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of  his  mistress,  and  is  happy. 
But  in  the  torture  of  acute  bodily  pain,  or  the  death-like  languor  of 
disease,  every  thing  external  is  shut  out:  the  charities  of  life  wither; 
its  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  instinct  in  the  female  character,  are 
forgotten ;  and  the  strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  its 
weaknesses  rise  up  into  strengths;  and  self — mean,  miserable  bodily 
self — opens  and  spreads  and  covers  every  thing.  If  there  is  one  gene- 
ral law  of  our  nature  in  which  wisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is  that  which 
makes  disease  the  constant  companion  of  a  death-bed :  thus  depriving 
us  of  the  best  beauty  of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  leaving  nothing  but  its  worst 
deformity. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections.  But 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  when  you  come  to  be  imprisoned,  as  I  have 
just  been,  for  twenty-six  hours  in  an  English  packet-boat.  Let  those 
who  possess  and  would  retain  a  tolerable  opinion  of  human  nature,  avoid 
this  earthly,  or  rather  watery  pandemonium :  it  is  a  test  which  nothing 
can  withstand. 

We  landed  here  two  hours  ago,  and  surrendered  ourselves  at  discre- 
tion to  the  first  persons  who  were  in  wait  to  lay  hands  on  us.  They 
conducted  us  to  a  hotel,  where  we  now  are:  C with  his  un- 
changeable good  humour;  but  I,  ill,  fatigued,  spiritless,  out  of  tem- 
per, and  disposed  to  dislike  every  thing  and  every  body  about  me. 
Hqw  is  this?  Shall  I  confess?  My  mind,  and  the  weak  frame  to  which 
it  is  linked,  are  on  the  shores  of  England;  but  half  the  energies  that 
keep  them  healthful,  and  almost  all  tne  thoughts  and  affections  that 
make  them  happy,  have  returned  to  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  water- 
falls of  V .    "  He  will  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow,  if  the  sun 

shines,"  I  hear  A say,  and  she  is  always  right.     She  knows  him 

better  than  he  does  himself.  Good  night ! — I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
when  my  head  is  on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  are  closed,  and  I  hear  no- 
tliins  about  ine  but  my  own  breathings,  wherever  my  body  may  be,  my 
spirit  is  sure  to  be  at  V . 

Saturday. — A was  right.    I  got  up  this  morning  and  walked 

out; — and  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  it,  and  the 
little  children  were  bathing  or  playing  about  on  the  sands,  or  riding 
ponies  or  asses  on  the  shore;  gail^  dressed  people,  with  their  morn- 
ing faces,  were  passing  and  repassing  here  and  there ;  the  fishermen 
were  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  their  wives  sitting  mending 
them,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  town  looking  to 
the  sea ;  the  houses  I  thought  had  every  where  a  peculiar  happy  lool^ 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  seen  before ; — and  1  was  better  and  happier.  I 
looked  once  or  twice  across  the  sea  for  the  shores  of  France,  but  I 
could  not  see  them ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
melancholy  again:  but  just  then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  sunshine 
upon  the  water,  and  C came  up  to  me  with  his  smiling  spirit  look- 
ing out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  was  happy  half  asainst  my  wiTl.r— *'  Hajipy 
agsdnst  his  will !  Now  is  not  that  nonsense  f^  I  hear  A——  exclaim. 
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yiij  Uie  never  be  able  to  understnnd  the  feelings  which  she  is  so  apt  and 
tn  welcome  to  make  meny  with  !  May  a  fKT|ietiiBl  light  frrnn  within  con-' 
tiuue  to  (jive,  ns  it  iloes  now,  life,  beauty,  and  newness  to  every  thing 
about  her!  I  know,  as  well  as  she  does,  that  this  earth  is,  properly  un- 
ilerstood,  a  pluce  about  the  surface  of  which  we  ou^ht  to  glitle  as  with 
vringB  i  that  the  spirit  ought  to  bear  up  the  body  from  seeming  to  toucli 
it;  that  we  uught  to  pass  over  it  as  the  bees  pass  over  flowers — only  to 
collect  their  sweets  :  I  know  all  this,  but  I  am  constantly  finding  that  I 
tmiy  know  it  ■,— she^ri^fa  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Claire, 

Your  affectionate  brother,  D.  S.  F, 

P.  9.  Vou  will  remember  that  the  letters  I  address  to  you  are  in- 
tended fur  all  the  home  circle ;  and  that  the  wishes  and  adieuit  I  bid  to 
you  are  offered  for  them  all. 

LErrEH in, 

Biiglilon,  Matlilil'J.  Sebl,  32,  1B17, 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  ti>  judge  by  externals.  In  the  present. 
Blaleofllie  world,  1  know,  this  instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  ua  astray; 
but,  it  is.  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one :  and  I  generally,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  yield  myself  up  to  it.  1  suffer  it  to  influence,  "but  not  to 
fix  me. 

Nu  otie  can  visit  a  foreign  country  with  less  prejudice  against  the  in- 
habitants of  it  than  I  have  against  those  of  England ;  and  yet  my  Grst 
impression  is,  that  I  do  not  fike  them,  and  that  I  never  can.  You  will 
uot,  however,  do  them  or  me  the  injustice  to  take  this  as  a  deliberate 
opinion.  It  is  merely  an  impulse,  arising  from  the  external  indications 
of  character  which  nrst  present  themselves  to  me.  There  is  a  hard 
coarseness  uf  feature,  and  a  repulsive  coldness  of  manner,  which,  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  beauty  they  may  cover,  are  unetiuivocally  bad  in 
themselves;  and  these  the  Knglish  appear  to  me  tn  possess  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  There  is,  besides,  in  all  they  say  and  do,  an  awkward 
■nil  blundering  abruptness,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  (o  a  Frenchman. 
One  is  accustomed  in  France,  on  all  occasions,  to  give  and  receive  A 
»mtle  at  meeting  and  at  parting,  even  in  one's  intercourse  with  strangcra. 
Perhaps  these  smiles  do  nut  mean  much ;  but  they  are  at  least  harmless. 
Here  i  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  smile,  except  sometimes  an  awk- 
ward half-suppressed  one  at  my  foreign  English.  This  is  one  of  the 
wont  of  rudenesses,  and  one  to  which  tlie  pecfple  here  are  more  addicted 
than  to  any  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  appear  so  to  me,  because  it  is  one 
which  a  Frenchman  never  falls  into,  though  our  lauguage  possesses  suck 
an  eodlesH  variety  of  delicacies,  which  foreigners,  and  above  all  the  Eng- 
lish, are  perpetually  violating.  But  for  the  present  1  will  turn  from  the 
people  to  the  country. 

We  are  extremely  interested  by  this  town.  The  features  of  it  are' 
not  what  can  be  called  striking,  but  thev  are,  1  tliink,  very  remarkable,, 
There  in  nothing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  venerable  or  int- 
ptesaive,  like  some  of  the  great  French  and  Flemish  towns.  There  U 
lui  beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  houses  or  public  buildings.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  air  of  smallncss  every  where  ;  but  this  is  accompani"'^ 
bv  a  newneik,  a  completeness,  and  ■  finish,  which  give  to  the  wh< 
edict  of  a  picture.     Any  part  that  can  he  taken  in  by  the  eye 
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once  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly-painted  scene  on  the  stage.  Mo0t 
of  the  houses  look  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  case,  and  were  now  jnil 
vncovered  for  some  public  occasion.  The  Prince  Regent  has  lately  been 
staying  at  a  palace  he  has  here ;  and  I  inquiretl  whether  the  houses  hid 
been  newly  beautified  on  this  account,  as  the  people  are  compelled  tddp 
in  Spain  when  the  king  travels.  All  the  answer  1  got  to  the  in<|uiry  ups 
a  **  No,  Sir !"  accompanied  by  a  rude  smile,  I  suppose  at  my  ignorancs 
in  making  it.  ^ 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows  or  sets  of  from  ten  to  twentT* 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  rest  in  the  set ;  or  rather  each  set  look- 
ing like  one  long  low  house,  with  a  dodr  between  every  two  or  three  win- 
dows. But  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  peculiar  effect,  is  the  extreme 
cleanness  and  newness  of  every  thing.  Tne  paint  looks  as  if  just  laid 
on,  the  windows  shine  like  crystal,  the  stone  steps  are  as  white  as  snow; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  faced  with  coloured  and  var- 
nished tiles  or  bricks,  which  glitter  so  when  the  sun  shines,  that  you  can- 
not look  kt  them  steadily. 

From  what  I  can  judge  of  the  Regent's  palace  by  seeiimr  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  to  be  Duilt  in  a  very  strange  taste  indeedk  l^e  most  con* 
spicuous  part  of  it  is  a  large  dome,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Invalidt, 
composed  entirely  of  riass.  The  palace  is  nearly  surrounded,  and  all 
the  lower  part  of  it  hid,  by  a  range  of  odd-looking  buildings,  which  are 
the  stables. 

There  are  public  libraries,  where  the  people  meet  tf^ther  in  the  eveii- 
ing ;  besides  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds, 
baths,  public  walks,  fcc,  all  included  in  a  town  containing  not  more  than 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that,  if  Brighton  may  be  taken  as  a  fiiir 
specimen  of  an  English  county  town,  we  must  have  been  strangely  mis- 
informed as  to  the  people's  love  of  amusement  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER  IV. 

Bri^hi9Th  Tuetday^  Sefft,  93, 1817. 

You  know  part  of  our  plan  is  never  to  be  m  a  hurry;  never  to^nua- 
take  moving  tor  travelling ;  or  to  arrive  at  a  place  for  no  other  parpoae 
than  to  quit  it  I  was  too  happy  at  home  to  have  been  induced  to 
leave  it  in  search  of  mere  pleasure-— even  if  pleasure  were  to  be  found 
in  the  rattle  of  wheels,    i  am  certain  I  shall  spend  no  day  so  happily 

while  I  am  away,  as  I  should  have  done  at  V ^  with  every  thing  that 

is  dear  to  me  about  me.  But  I  hope  to  return  there,  less  unworthy 
of  the  love  that  will  greet  me,  and  capable  of  loving  the  givers  of  it 
Htter  than  ever— more  I  cannot.  In  the  mean  time,  1  shall  continue  to 
fulfil  the  condition  on  which  we  mutually  consented  to  separate, 
namely,  that  I  should  tell  you  all  I  see  and  think  and  feel ;  in  short; 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do  when  we  are  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace,  or  sauntering  under  the  chesnut-trees ;  talk,  by  the  way,  which 
if  you  hear  with  delight,  it  is  because  your  hearts  are  the  chief  listeners 
to  it. 

I  made  an  odd  mistake  in  my  last,  about  the  Regent's  palace.  1 
described  the  stables  as  the  palace,  and  the  palace  as  the  stables.  I 
suppose  the  architect,  or  his  employers,  just  at  the  time  of  forming  the 
plan,  must  have  been  reading  the  English  Rabelais'  account  of  a  M- 
Con,  in  which  horses  govern^  and  men  served  them;  and  so  niiad 
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the  tniiltlingfi  according  to  that  writer's  ideas  of  the  comparative  nobili^ 
or  tlioBe  two  races  of  aiiimaU.  1  was  qiiite  mistaken,  too,  in  supposing 
tliiB  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  bji  English  provincial  town.  We  find  it  hn 
very  peculiar  features,  anil  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to  exhibit  t1 
maDuers,  habits,  &c.  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  people.  We  shall  there-] 
r«re  remain  here  for  a  few  daj-s, 

ftashion,  you  must  know,  is  as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here, 
she  is  in  France ;  and  as  efiectually  destroys  all  natural  and  simptsj 
tartes  and  habits  of  feeling.  But  both  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  th» 
reiBonstrances  of  her  votaries,  she  seems  obstinately  deterrnined,  for 
ber  health's  sake,  to  transfer  her  shrine,  daring  the  summer  months,  to 
a  distance  from  the  great  cities  and  tlie  metropolis.  What  is  to  be  done 
IB  thi»  case ?  For  a  person  of  fashion  to  vegetate  among  gieen  fields, 
tpces,  flowers,  and  running  brooks,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  lamentabia 
waste  of  life;  but  then  nut  to  tv  a  person  of  fashion  would  be  stiU 
worse.  In  this  dilemma  a  compromise  has  been  made  between  inclina- 
tion and  duly.  Fashion  forbids  them  to  live  in  London,  and  habit  pre- 
vents them  from  living  out  uf  it ;  so  they  contrive  to  live  in  and  oat 
tif  it  at  die  same  time,  by  establishing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  differ- 
ent |)Brts  of  the  island,  certain  UuU  Londons,  of  which  this  at  Brigb- 
lon  IS  said  to  be  the  most  in  favour — i  suppose  because  it  is  the  tealt 
•f  all  others  tike  tlie  country.  'ITie  centre  of  Paris,  with  its  Tuile-^ 
ries  and  Camps  Klystea,  is  a  garden  of  Eden  to  it.  The  country,  for 
leases  ruunil,  is  one  uninterrupted  range  of  brown,  barren,  chalk-nilU; 
on  which  a  few  lean  dirty-looking  sheep  tantilize  their  appetites  bj 
nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.  Nature  has,  to  be  sure,  scattered  a  tree  her* 
and  there,  to  show  that  the  want  of  vegetation  is  not  her  fault;  and  ft 
few  sputa  of  land  have  been  cultivated; — but  1  imagine  this  has  bceB 
done  only  to  make  the  rest  look  more  barren  (that  is  to  say  more  beauti- 
fiil}  by  the  contrast — as  cunuettes  put  black  patches  on  their  faces,  tv 
make  the  white  and  red  look  more  brilliant.  Never  have  our  own  vine- 
covered  bills  and  delicious  valleys  of  Languedoc  shone  out  upon  my 
memory  in  absence,  witli  such  luxuriance  as  during  the  few  days  I  haTB 
been  here.  But  they  tell  us  we  mustnot  judge  of  Uie  face  of  their  island 
by  any  thing  we  see  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  town  j  and  have 
referred  us  to  a  spot  about  two  leases  distant,  for  a  most  extensive  and 
beautirul  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  We  intend  going  there  to-mof- 
row.    Till  then,  adieu.  D-  S.  F. 

l.y.tTEH  v. 

Brighf,,;  WWw-rf-i;/,  Srpi.  2*,  181^. 

Wb  have  just  returned  from  visiting  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Dyke. 
The  view  from  the  lop  of  this  singular  place  has  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter I  and  is  certainly  most  beautiful.  The  n«d  to  the  spot  from  whence 
the  view  is  seen  is  admirably  calculated  to  enhance  its  beauties  by  direct 
and  sadden  contrast.  It  lies,  at  first,  through  corn-fields;  bat  all  the  lat- 
ter part  is  what  they  call  here  Downs:  that  is,  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try undulatine  on  all  sides,  so  that  you  have  nowhere  a  single  receding 
distance,  as  tar  as  tJie  eye  can  reach ;  but  several  separate  distanceL 
each  distinctly  marked,  but  more  and  more  faintly,  as  they  recede  behind 
each  other ;  and  all  shifting  and  varying  witli  the  position  of  the  eye,  or 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  track  {for  tlierc  is  no  road)  over  which  you  ar« 
Vol.  m.  No.  U.— 1822.  ¥ 
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passing.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  short  brown  turf,  and  unbroken 
Dj  a  single  tree  or  a  single  habitation :  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  view 
of  the  sea  now  and  then  on  the  left,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The 
effect  of  tliis,  besides  being  exceedingly  fine  in  itself,  adds  greatly  to  that 
of  the  noble  prospect  which,  at  a  turn  of  the  hill,  bursts  upon  the  eye  sud- 
denly, and  at  once. 

The  character  of  this  view  is,  in  almost  every  thing,  different  froin 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  France ;  but  if  it  wants  tlieir  grandeur  and 
▼ariety,  it  is  still  extremely  beautiful.  The  spectator  stands  on  the  ridge 
of  a  range  of  Downs,  such  as  I  have  been  describing  to  you,  which  setni* 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side,  to  form  an  inaccessible  barrier 
to  the  sea. 

Smooth  brown  turf  covers  their  almost  perpendicular  declivity  dovii 
to  the  very  foot ;  and  then  the  country  lies  before  the  eye  in  one  immense 
flat,  or  plain,  which,  in  the  front,  stretches  out  interminably,  till  the  blue 
distance  becomes  lost  in  the  blue  sky.  Nothine  can  be  more  luxuriant 
than  the  cultivation  with  which  the  whole  of  mis  plain  is  covered ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.  That  part 
which  lies  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  detail  of  it,  con- 
sists of  square  patches  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  arpents,*  com- 
pletely divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedee-rows.  This,  together 
vith  tne  wood  which  is  scattered  about  in  small  quantities  every  where, 
gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ^rden — at  tliis  season  al- 
most of  a  flower-garden,  from  the  endless  variety  of  tints  with  which  the 
whole  is  covered.  To  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture,  narrow  roada 
wind  about  like  the  course  of  a  river,  and  lead  to  little  villages,  which 
are  seen  here  and  there,  with,  their  small  simple-looking  church -spires 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  planted  there  not 
by  man,  but  by  Nature.  This  appearance,  both  of  the  roads  and  the 
trees,  is  almost  unknown  with  us;  but  it  is  extremely  pleasing.  Indeed, 
I  am  half  inclined  not  to  confess  to  you  how  very  much  I  have  been  de- 
lighted by  this  view ;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  any  thing 
like  a  distant  idea  of  it,  you  will  see  how  entirely  it  differs  from  our  own 
favourite  ones.  Here  are  no  forest-crowned  mountains  rising  majesti- 
cally in  the  distance ;  no  laughing  valleys  which  seem  to  exult  in  their 
own  beauty ;  no  rivers  winding  and  glittering  between  their  banks,  till 
they  become  lost  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  tlie  fancy ;  no  vine-covered  hills 
jutting  out  in  the  fore^^ound  on  either  side,  round  the  corners  of  which 
the  imagination  is  enticed  to  wander,  and  paint  for  itself  pictures  even 
more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves.  Here  every  thing  is  seen;  but  then 
neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  has  a  desire  to  wander :  they  feel  as  if  they 
could  rest  for  ever  on  the  beautiful  creation  which  seems  to  lie  breath- 
ing and  basking  in  the  sunshine  before  them.  You  know  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  find,  or  to  fancy,  every  where  in  external  nature  symbols  of  the 
mind.  Our  favourite  French  landscapes  seem,  then,  like  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  to  taUc  of  joy.  This  English  one,  like  the  voice  of  the  stock- 
dove, seems  to  breathe  and  to  murmur  of  happiness.  The  one  laughs 
outwardly  like  a  bacchante  of  Titian ;  the  other  smiles  inwardly,  like  a 
Madonna  of  Corregio. 

Adieu  for  a  day  or  two.  D.  S.  ?.^ 

*  About  an  acre    Tb.  t^ 
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CASASorVs   VISIT  TO  HALLBB  AND   TOLTAIBE. 

[The  following  article  !a  extrncteil  from  a  MS.  consisting  of  600 
eWely-writU'ii  sheeU  that  fell  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  "Cra- 
nia," a  periodical  publication  at  Leipstc,  and  was  written  by  J.  J. 
Cuanovii.  It  includes  a  period  of  nearly  Rfty  years,  commencing  with 
the  Tear  1730;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  autlior's  life,  from  hit 
ytmn  to  his  latter  years,  ivith  notices  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  bernineacfjuaintedinall  the  great  court!*  of  Europe.  Tlie  writer 
was  brother  to  Casanova,  late  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art« 
in  Dresden,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  Mensel's  "  Oelehrtes  Deutsch- 
!and ;"  or.  "  'llie  History  of  the  Learned  Germans  of  the  ISth  Century.'* 
The  ancestors  of  J.  J.  Casanova  are  said  to  have  been  Spaniards,  but  he 
himself  stales  Venice  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  He  received  his  first 
education  at  Padua ;  he  then  entered  a  seminary,  and  again  returned  tu 
Venice.  In  1743  hv  went  to  Constantinople,  where,  besides  otheis.  he 
furmfd  an  interesting  acquaintance  with  Bonneval.  Twelve  years  aftcrt 
i.  t,  ia  1735,  we  find  hiui  again  at  Venice,  confined  in  the  lead  prisons, 
from  which,  by  the  most  astonishing  eHorts,  he  escaped  in  1756.  In  1757 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  he  removed  in  1757 
(o  Spain.  Durin"  a  journey  which  he  made  thence  to  the  South  of  Prance, 
he  passed  tlirou^  Aix  in  Provence,  in  his  way  to  Itair-  At  Madrid  he 
became  acnuainted  with  the  Count  of  Aranua,  the  Duke  Medina  Celi, 
and  with  Olavides;  but  he  was  iuduced,  or  rather  obliged,  for  various 
reasons,  to  leave  that  country.  In  1774,  after  having  passed  eighteen 
years  in  travelling;,  he  was  declared  free  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.  From 
the  rear  17S5  he  lived  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  as  librarian  to  the  Count 
Wnfdstein,  and  completely  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
till  his  deatli,  which  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  century.] 

I  WAS  introduced  to  Hallcr  by  letters  of  recommendation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  his  features  displayed 
a  perfect  symmetrv. 

nhttcver  can  oe  reasonably  expected  from  a  huspilabic  man,  was 
oflered  to  me  by  this  great  philosopner.  Whenever  I  put  a  uueslion  to 
him,  he  displayed  to  me  his  knowledge  with  a  correctness  and  prccisioa 
that  merited  my  warmest  admiration.  This  was  done  with  such  modesty, 
that  a  mac  like  myself  might  have  imi^iaed  it  was  carried  to  excess.  He 
appeared  to  be  receiving  instruction  himself,  when  he  was  in  reality  con- 
veying instruction  to  me.  When  he  questioned  me  on  any  scientific  sub- 
ject, there  was  always  enough  in  the  uuestioi)  to  guide  ine,  and  tu  render 
It  impnsfiible  to  answer  him  erroneously. 

Holler  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician  and  an  anatomist. 
Like  Morgi^ni,  whom  he  called  his  prcceptoi',  he  had  made  many 
difcovericH  in  physiology.  He  showea  me  several  letters  of  Mur- 
Hgni  and  Poiitevcdra,  who  were  Professors  of  the  sacne  University. 
Puntevedra  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  botany:  ilaller  had 
alto  made  it  his  study.  The  conversation  we  held  concerning  thesi 
■[istinguinhed  men,  by  whom  I  also  had  been  instructed,  induced  mm  to 
curanUio  of   Pontevedra.     Iliit  letters,   he  observed,    gave  him  much 

L  tnniDle,  partly  because  it  was  dilficult  to  decipher  his  writing,  and  partly 

I  becvise  ne  wrote  in  obscure  Latin. 


172  Visit  to  Bailer  and  Voltaire. 

Haller  had  just  received,  from  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 


sovereign, 

should  succeed  in  banishing  from  tlie  republic  of  letters  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Horace,  would  erect  an  eternal  monument  of  his  own  igno- 
rance. If  the  learned  must  have  a  language  for  communicatine  their 
discoveries  to  each  other,  Uie  Latin  language  is  of  all  the  fittest ;  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  has  ceased." 

Haller  was  also  a  great  lyric  poet,  and  an  able  statesman;  his  country 
derived  great  advantages  from  his  abilities.  His  morals  were  distin- 
guished by  a  purity  that  is  very  rare.  He  once  said  to  ine,  tliat  tlie 
best  means  of  teaching  morality  to  others,  is  to  prove  its  value  by  our 
own  example.  So  good  a  citizen  could  not  but  be  at  die  same  time 
an  excellent  father  to  his  family ;  and  such  I  found  him.  He  had  coa- 
tcacted  a  second  marriage;  boili  his  wife  and  daughter  were  very 
interestine :  tlie  latter,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  tooK  no  share  in  tlie 
conversation  during  dinner,  except  that  she  occasionally  addressed  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  tQ  her. 
After  dinner  I  asked  Haller,  who  tliis  young  man  was,  and  he  informed 
me,  he  was  tlie  tutor  of  his  daughter!  I  said,  **  It  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  pupil  may  feel  a  mutual  inclination  for  each 
other."  He  replied,  *'  Let  it  be  so  ifHeaven  ordains  it"  This  answer 
was  so  dignified  and  wise,  that  I  reproached  myself  for  having  made 
such  a  hasty  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  opened 
an  octavo  volume  of  Haller's  works,  and  seeing  tlie  words :  ''  Utrum 
memoria  pout  mortem,  dubito,^^  I  said,  **  You,  then,  consider  the  recol- 
lection as  no  essential  part  of  the  soul  P"  And  thus  I  obliged  the 
philosopher  to  give  a  qualified  explanation ;  for  he  did  not  wish  his 
orthodoxy  to  be  doubted.  I  inquired  during  dinner,  whether  Voltaire 
often  visited  him  ?  He  smiled,  and  answered : — <  Vetabo,  qui  Cereris 
sacrum  vnlgavit  arcanum,  sub  iisdem  sit  trabibusJ*  During  the  three  days 
I  remained  with  him,  I  did  not  again  venture  to  converse  with  him  on 
religious  subjects.  When  I  observed,  tliat  I  rejoiced  at  my  approaching 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Voltaire,  he  answered,  without  appearing  to 
be  in  the  least  hurt  at  my  observation,  *'  Voltaire  is  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  cause  to  seek,  but  many  persons  have  found  him,  con- 
traiT  to  the  laws  of  physics,  greater  when  beheld  at  a  distance*" 

Haller  was  verv  abstemious,  although  his  table  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided.  His  usual  drink  was  water;  but  at  the  dessert  he  generally 
took  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  which  he  poured  into  a  large  glass  of 
water.  He  related  many  things  of  Boerhaave,  whose  favourite  pupil 
he  had  been.  After  Hippocrates,  he  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
physician;  and,  as  a  surgeon,  he  considered  him  superior  to  Hippo- 
crates and  all  others.  This  induced  ine  to  ask  him,  why  Boerhaave- 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  attain  an  advanced  age.  He  replied, 
*' Quia  contra  vim  mortis  nullum  est  medicamen  in  hortis.'**  Had  not 
Ual}er  been  born  a  physician,  a  poisoned  wound,  which  no  other  person 
could  heal,  would  nave  caused  his  death;  but  Im  cured  himself  bj 
washing  the  wound  with  a  lotion,  which  he  made  by  dissolving  in  his 
own  urine  a  certain  portion  of  common  salt. 


ruit  to  UuUer  ami  VnUaiu. 

"  lUdame  ••••,"  huJ  1  to  bim,  "  preteixb  you  possess  the  phUiMiipher'i  s 
ll«  replied.  ■•  ■flic  wcirld  wys  so,biit  1  mvi.v1l"<loul.t  ii." 
"  Oo  jo\i  Ihm,"  eonliiiiicd  I,  "  conceive  it  to  be  impoiwiblp  to  olilain  il  ?" 
H*  »i»«eTtil,  •'  I  h»ve  cndenroured  for  thirty  years  to  convince  myself  of  the  !m^ 
itawbility  I  but  to  t^<;  present  moment  I  liave  not  micocedeil.    One  cuimit  be  a  -■-- ^ 
miat  without  believing  in  the  physicai  posubility  of  Ibis  great  result." 

When  I  tiiok  my  It^ave,  lie  requested  \  wouti)  write  to  him,  and  giv^' 
liitn  tn_T  opitiiun  uf  Voltaire.  TIiuk  our  cunespondeuce  commenced, 
which  we  carried  uii  in  the  French  language.  I  received  twenly-thi  " 
letters  from  this  rare  man,  ihe  last  of  which  was  written  sis  monUia  pre- 
vious  to  his  death.* 

While  I  w.is  at  Bern  I  had  read  the  Heloise  of  Rouiiseati,  and  I  re- 
t^Deated  Halli.T  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  "The  little,"  said  het 
"that  1  liAve  read  of  it.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  !» 
suSiciciit  to  enable  me  to  funn  an  vpiaion  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  thft 
woDit  of  all  novels,  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  Vo% 
will  see  the  Waadlland:  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  do  not  expect  taF 
Gild  tlie  ori/.'inaU  like  Rousseau's  brilliant  pictures.  He  thinks  it  itf 
allowttd  to  lie  in  a  novel.  Vuur  Fetrarch  did  not  lie.  I  have  his  Latin 
works.  Peutile  will  do  longer  read  tlieio,  because  they  consider  hi* 
Latin  to  be  faulty ;  but  tliey  are  wioni;.  Petrarch's  love  for  the  chaste 
Laura  is  not  a  fanciful  inveutiou.  lie  loved  her  as  any  other  malt 
wutild  have  loved  a  woman  who  had  won  his  aBections ;  and  if  th^ 
luve  liarf  lieen  reciprocal,  Petrarch  would  never  have  celebrated  her  in 
sonnj."  - 

'tbUK  Haller  spoke  of  Petrarch  ;  when  1  asked  his  opinion  of  Rousseanii 
whose  eloquence  he  said  he  Jiated,  because  all  its  splendour  consisted  in 
unlitkesis  and  paradu^t.  Although  this  distinguished  Swiss  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  uf  his  age,  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  know- 
ledge citlier  in  his  family  circle,  or  in  his  conversation  witli  scientific 
luvD.  He  was  aBable  and  amiable,  and  seldom  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  any  one.  By  what  means  he  gained  tlie  affections  of  all  who  knew 
htm,  I  know  noL  It  is  easier  to  say  what  he  had  not,  than  to  explain 
the  good  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  hod  not  the  defects 
of  those  who  are  generally  styled  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  was  a 
man  of  aprieht  intentions,  but  he  made  nobody  feel  it,  who  possessed  a 
Ie««  share  of  them  than  himself.  He  certainly  despised  those  ignorant 
pcrsomt,  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  in«igniticiince,  speak  at  random  ou  all  subjects,  and  who  ever 
aim  «t  makii^  the  wpH-infornied  appear  ridiculous;  but  neverthelen 
he  never  allowed  his  contempt  to  be  seen  or  felt.  He  left  it  to  others  to 
djwover  his  supcriorily  of  mind,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed,  but  he  did 
unl  expect  thetn  to  acknowledge  it.  He  expressed  himself  in  ele^ani^ 
language,  and  whatever  ho  advanced  was  replete  with  sound  reasonin|^ 
but  never  overruled  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  seldom  mentionra 
his  owu  works,  and  if  llie  conversati/an  led  to  them,  he  changed  it  to  some " 
Dlher  subject.  If  he  was  obliged  to  contradict  any  one,  iie  generally  did 
BO  tcluctaullv. 


*  lu  the  ye»r  U  '7",  at  the  »go  of  70. 
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174  Virit  to  Halltr  and  VoUaire. 

Agreeably  to  my  plan,  I  termiDated  my  jouraey  through  French  ^wit- 
airland,  by  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

I  found  him  just  rising  from  dinner,  surrounded  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

C  ••  At  bst,"  saiil  T,  on  approaching'  him,  **  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  is  ar- 
rived :  I,  at  Icngtli,  behold  my  great  teacher;  for  the  last  twenty  ycani.  Sir,  1  have  at- 
tended  yoiir  school." 

V.  **  Do  me  tliis  honour  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  bring  me  the 
nbney  for  your  schooli  ng-." 

C,  **l  promise,  it  shall  not  be  witlibeld.  But  do  you  also  promise,  that  you  will 
then  expect  mc." 

F.  **  I  promise  it,  and  would  sooner  die  Uian  break  my  promise." 

A  general  laugh  resounded  applause  to  this  first  witty  answer  of  Vol- 
taire :  this  was  a  matter  of  course.  When  two  persons  bean  a  contest, 
the  laughers  always  countenance  one  at  the  expense  of  the  o%er.  These 
are  little  cabals,  lor  which  one  must  be  prepared  in  good  company.  I 
was  so ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  in  my  turn  to  lay  a  snare  for 
Voltaire. 

Two  Englishmen,  lately  arrived,  were  now  presented  to  him :  one  of 
them  was  Fox,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  Voltaire  rose  and  said, 
*•  The  gentlemen  are  English ;  oli !  that  I  were  likewise  an  Englishman !" 
This  was  a  bad  compliment.  The  Englishmen  ought  to  have  said,  *'  Oh  I 
that  we  were  Frenchmen !"  But  they  either  were  unwilling  to  lie,  or 
were  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth.  A  man  of  honour  may,  in  my  opinion, 
extol  his  own  nation  in  preference  to  a  foreign  one,  but  he  ought  not  to 
depreciate  it. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Voltaire  again  attacked  me.  He  said 
with  a  smile,  but  very  politely,  **  As  a  Venitian,  you  undoubtedly  Imow 
Count  Algarotti  ?"  "  1  know  him,"  1  replied,  "  but  not  as  a  Venitian  ; 
for  seven -eighths  of  my  countrymen  know  not  that  there  exists  such  a 
man  as  Count  Algarotti.  (I  ought  to  have  said,  as  a  learned  man.)  I 
know  him  from  an  intercourse  of  two  months  in  Padua,  where  he  has 
lived  for  seven  years ;  and  I  admire  him  because  he  is  one  of  your  ad- 
mirers." 

F.  <*  We  are  friends.  He  has  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  It  is  not  neceMuy, 
therefore,  that  he  shoidd  admire  any  one  in  order  to  gain  esteem." 

C.  **  If  he  had  not  begun  by  admiring  others,  he  would  not  have  obtained  fiune.  Ai 
an  admirer  of  Newton,  he  enabled  the  ladies  to  treat  of  light." 

y.  «  Has  he  really  effected  this  ?" 

C  **  He  has  obtained  his  end,  though  not  so  completely  as  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle 
obtained  his  by  liis  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

F.  "  You  are  right.  Tell  him,  if  you  should  sec  him  in  Bologna,  I  expect  his  Letters 
on  Russia.  He  may  send  them  to  me  bv  the  banker  Bianchi  at  Milan.  The  Italiam 
are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  style  of^  writing." 

C.  "  Certainly.  His  own  language  cannot  be  found  in  his  works :  they  are  full  of 
GalCcisnis.    We  pity  him." 

V.  **  Does  not  tlien  the  French  mode  of  construction  embellish  your  language  ?" 

C.  *'  It  renders  it  intolerable,  l^c  French  language  interspersed  with  Italian  words 
could  not  be  more  intolerable,  even  if  you.  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  had  written  it.*' 

V.  **  You  are  right :  all  authors  should  writti  in  pure  language :  livy  has  been  cen- 
sured on  account  of  his  provincial  Latin." 

C.  **  The  Abb€  Lazzarini  tokl  me,  when  I  began  to  write,  that  he  preferred  Livy  to 
Salhtft.^' 


« 
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riiit  to  HalUr  and  roltaire.  1? 

r.   "Do  you  mtwn  the  Abbe  lj>;^x»rii>i,  [he  suthnr  of  th«  tragedy  '  Uline 
GiivaanT    Voii  tniiil  have  bieii  Ihi-n  vtiy  young.    I  muIi  I  \mA  known  liim-    B' 
K  the  Abbe  Coeli,  (be  friviid  of  Newloii,  u»\  uulbor  of  Ihe  (uur  Iragedies  wbil 
■'"  Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  Romin  Histiiry." 


C.  "  I  knew  him,  and  admireil  liim ;  *nd  when  t  rniiml  myiclf  in  Ihe  cnmpwny  i 
Ibese  icTCiit  men,  I  esteemeil  myKlf  lixppy,  lliNt  I  was  young.  In  your  company' 
Kcmi  In  R>c  >s  if  il  wii  but  ycHicniay :  but  1  am  nut  liiimblcd  im  this  account : 
wM)  I  WW  the  lu9I-borii  of  the  huniBii  race." 

I'.  ■■  You  then  would  certiiinly  be  more  liappy  thin  the  Rni-bom.  Whit  bninet 
of  literature  Me  y\ni  piirsuii>|f^ 

C.  "Nunc.  Uul  1  n»y  bcTcafter.  At  present  I  read  u  much  m  I  otxt,  and  it 
nunUnd  by  iravclling." 

r.  *■  I1ic  RMul  ii  f^fHxl,  but  the  book  extremely  large.  The  end  a  more  ei 
■tialncd  by  rcadiiij;  hiiiury." 

f.  "  llintory  lici.  The  fucti  related  are  uncertain,  and  the  ncoipalion  tedii 
Toiiuilvthe  wnrld,  while  wandering  through  it,  amuae*  me.  Horace,  wboi 
know  by  heart,  is  my  compunjun ;  I  find  him  ciery  where." 

V,  "  Algarotli  too  is  never  without  him.    1  am  sure  you  are  a  frienil  to  poetry. 

C.  "  It  is  my  ruling  puBion." 

F.  "  Have  jou  composed  many  sonnets?" 

C.  "  From  ten  to  fifteen,  which  I  value ;  and  from  two  to  three  tliousand,  which 
never  read  a  second  time." 

V.  "  In  Italy  tbe  love  far  sonnets  is  a  kind  of  mania." 

V.  "  Yes.  If  the  desire  to  embelUsh  a  thought  by  harmonious  words  may  be  call 
mania.  The  art  of  writing  sniineli.  Monsieur  dc  Voltaire,  ia  not  euiy.  The  send' 
mcni  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  fourteen  verses,  be  either  extended  or  abridged,  and. 
tlie sentiment  must  not  only  be  good,  it  is  necessary  ■'--■  ''  '■-      •-''—-  " 

y.  "  Il  is  the  bed  of  the  tyrant  ProcniBlea,  and  for  that  reason  you  have  few  gooA 
ones.    We  have  not  one,  and  Ibe  fault  a  in  our  language." 

C.  <•  I'eriispt  alsn  in  llie  French  laMe.     Your  n.-(IJDn  conceive  lliat  a  senl 
»liictl  exceeds  the  length  of  an  Alexandrine,  loses  lUI  strength  and  britliancy. 

y.  "And  do  not  you  think  so?" 

C.  '■By  no  means.    But  Icl  us  first  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  leiuimaA^ 
A  Basil  of  wii,  for  instance,  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  sonnet. " 

y.  "  Which  Italian  poet  do  you  prefer?" 

C  "  Ariosto.    I  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  say,  that  !  prefer 
opinion  ho  ii  ihc  only  poet,  and  yet  I  know  them  all.     When  I  read  your  censure  oi 
AricMlu  about  fifteen  ^ears  ago,  1  was  persuaded  you  would  retract  your  judgment|-4 
when  you  had  read  bis  works."  ' 

P.  "  I  ihank  you  fur  believing  I  had  not  read  Ariusto.    I  had  read  him,  but  I 
younic,  «»l  but  imperfeclly  acquainted  wilh  your  languRge.     At  the  same  tir 
ira*  inJBncncvd  by  those  uf  the  Italian  literati  who  nrere  admirers  of  Tasso.    Tbiu  I  J 
anfcitonitely  >ulti:red  an  opinion  on  Ariosto  to  go  abroad,  which  I  considered  as  mfM 
own.    tl  was  not  my  own  opinion ;  I  admire  your  A  '    '    " 

C.  "  I  now  brcnihe  again.    l>o,  1  beseech  yoi . 
you  h«vc  ridiculed  Ariusto," 

y,  '  All  my  bunks  are  excommunicated  already.     Bui  you  shall  witness  ii 
nutnnef  I  have  retracted  my  Judgment  of  Ariosto." 

Voltaire   d»w  asfoaiBhed   me.     He    recited   by  heart   the  two  long  ' 
pUftigCK  or  the  34(li  and  S.'itli  cantos  or  Orlando,  where  the  divine 
poet  makes  Aetolfo  converije  with  the  apostle  John. — ^without  missing 
one  verse,  or  in  a  single  instance  violating  the  rules  or  prosody.     He 
afterwanls  extolled  the  lieautics  of  the  poet  by  such  observations  as 
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became  a  trtiljr  great  man :  more  sublime  remarks  could  not  have  been 
expected  even  from  an  Italian  commentator.  I  listened  to  him  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  watched,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  an  error. 
Tnmine  to  the  company,  I  declared,  that  my  admiration  wa^  bound- 
ItM^  and  that  it  should  be  made  known  throughout  Italy.  Voltaire  now 
Mud>- 

^  The  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  ample  reparation, 
which  is  due  to  the  g^atest  gfenius  she  ever  produced." 

He  hardly  knew  how  or  when  to  put  an  end  to  his  encomiums;  and 
tiie  next  day  he  presented  me  with  his  own  translation  of  a  stanza: 

Quindi  avvien  che  tra  principi  e  signori 
Patti  e  convenzion'  sono  si  frali. 
Tan  lega  oggi  rd,  papi  e  imperatori, 
Duman  saran  niiiiici  capitaii: 
Perche,  qua!  I'apparenze  estcriori 
Non  aniiu  icor*  non  an  gli  animi  tali: 
Che  non  mirando  al  torto,  piu  ch'  al  dritlo 
Attendnn  soiamentc  al  lor  pnjHtto. 

This  was  his  translation : — 

Les  papes,  les  C^sars  appaisant  leur  cjiierelle, 
Jiirent  siir  I'^van^ilc  une  paix  ^tenielle; 
Vous  lc8  voyez  dcmain  I'un  de  I'autre  ennemis; 
C'^tait  ponr  ae  tromper  qii'ils  s'dtaient  r^unis; 
Nul  sermcnt  eat  gard^,  nul  accord  n'est  sincere, 
Quand  la  bouche  a  parl^,  le  coeiir  dit  le  contraire. 
Du  ciel  qa'ils  attestatent  ils  bravaient  le  courroux, 
L'int^rct  eit  le  Dieu,  qui  les  gouveme  tous. 

lliough  none  of  the  company,  except  myself,  understood  the  Italian 
language,  yet  Voltaire's  recitation  on  the  preceding  day  procured  him 
the  applause  of  all  present.  After  these  applauses  had  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  his  niece,  asked  me,  whether  I  considered  the  lone  passage 
recited  by  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  finest  of  that  great  poet*  1  repli^, 
"  Certainly,  Madam,  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  not  the  finest.''  She 
inquired  farther,  '*  Has  it  been  decided,  tlien,  which  is  the  finest?"  I 
replied,  "This  was  absolutely  necessary;  for  otherwise,  the  apotheosis 
otthe  poet  could  not  have  taken  place.  «  He  has  been  canonized  then?" 
(continued  she)    *<  I  did  not  know  that" 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  epsued,  and  all  of  them,  Voltaire  beine 
foreipost,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Madame  Denis.  I  observed 
the  utmost  gravity.  Voltaire,  seemingly  offended,  said,  "  I  know  why 
you  do  not  lau^h.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  part  for  which  Ariosto 
nas  been  called  the  Divine,  must  have  been  inspired." 

C.  "  Most  certainly." 

V,  **  And  which  is  the  passag^c  ?" 

C.  "The  last  thirty-six  stanzai  of  llic  twenty-third  canto.  They  describe  the 
madness  of  Orlando  with  so  much  tnith.  that  they  may  be  called  technically  correct 
No  one,  except  Ariosto,  ever  knew  how  madness  comes  upon  us.  He  alone  haf 
been  able  to  describe  it.  You,  too,  have  doubtless  shuddered  while  reading  those 
ttanias.    They  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul." 

F.  **  I  remember  them.  All  the  friglitfuluess  of  love  is  there  displayed;  and  I 
am  impatient  to  read  them  again.*' 

**  Perhaps,"  nid  Madame  Denis,  **you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recite  tht  paaaget" 
at  the  tame  time  turning  herself  to  her  unple  as  if  to  ask  his  content 
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t:  "Why  should  I  not?"  Ireplicdj  "if  you  will  liave  ihe  goodness  to  U 

Mailame  D.  "  WiM !  luve  you  t&lcen  the  trouble  to  comnut  it  to  inemoiy  P' 
C.  "  From  tlie  sgc  of  fifteen  1  llave  resd  Arionto  twice  or  tliree  times  »nnua!ly  i  ', 
arast,  tlierefiire,  luive  rectasarily  impressed  mj  memory  without  any  eHbrt  a 


itiglit  Bay  klinost  involuntarily.  His  gcntilofics  and  historical  episodes,  hmi 
I,  tm  Bit  exception:  they  fotinie  the  mind,  uid  Tcrtc  ttie  heart  unufecl  '  ~ 
B  ia  the  only  author  whuin  1  hare  wholly  committed  to  memory ;  yet  h 


levenea^in  lusepiitl^  that  are  tooproaaic." 
r.  ••!  conceive  it  possible  to  learn  Horace  by  hearti  but  to  succeed  with  Aiiosto  ill 

totiifle.    There  arc  forty^ax  long  ci " 

C.  "  8»y,  rather,  fifty -one." 

Voltaire  was  silent,  but  Madame  Denis  immediatety  resumed,  and 
uid. 

It  they  ezdM^ 

I  immediately  recited  them,  avoiding  the  usual  declamation  of  Qu 
flalians.  Ariustii  needs  not  ihc  artificial  aid  of  a  decUimer,  whick 
after  aII,  prtHluces  monotonj.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  French,  thii 
a  Binding  delivery  is  intolerable.  I  repeated  the  stanzas  just  as  if  the] 
had  been  prose,  except  as  to  tone,  look,  and  change  of  voice.  The] 
perceived  and  felt  the  effort  1  made  to  repress  my  tears,  without  beinf 
able  to  suppress  theii^.    But  when  I  came  to  the  stanza, 

Poichi,  allaimre  i]  freno  a1  dolor  puotc 
Che  reita  solo  mnza  attrui  riiipctto. 
Gift  digli  occhi  rigando  per  le  gote, 
Spsr^  un  tiume  di  Isgrimc  sul  petto ; — 

my  tears  Unwed  so  copiously,  that  the  whole  company  were  aSecteft 
iti'd  thcv  all  wept.  Madame  Denis  began  to  tremble,  and  Voltdrfl 
hastened  towards  me  to  embrace  me;  but  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to"^" 
interrupted :  for  Orlando,  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  madness,  was  j  ~-^ 
Ui  discover,  that  he  I'eposed  in  Ihe  very  bed  in  which  the  happy  Medot 
had  once  clasped  in  his  arms  the  charms  of  Angelica.  This  is  in  tli^ 
succeeding  stanza.  My  voice  had  hitherto  been  plaintive  and  hollow 
I  now  assumed  a  tone  appropriate  to  tlie  horror  excited  by  the  mail> 
neos  of  Orlando,  which  gave  him  such  extraordinary  power,  that  hi 
effected  destructions  similar  to  those  produced  by  an  earthquake,  M 
s  Hash  of  lightning.  When  I  had  finished  the  recital,  the  countenancci 
of  tlie  company  sufficiently  expressed  their  approbatiun.  Voltaire  eXi 
etatmed,  "  1  have  always  said,  if  you  wish  to  make  others  weep,  you  maVt 
weep  yourself.  Uut  to  weep,  one  must  feel;  and  to  feel,  one  must  han 
A  tout.*'  He  then  embraced  me,  and  thanked  me ;  he  moreover  pra> 
mised  to  recite  the  same  stanzas  on  the  following  day.  He  kept  hif 
wunl. 

We  resumed  our  conversation  about  Ariostn,  and  Madame  Deni 
•spre>*ei]  her  surprise,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  included  hif 
works  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Voltaire  told  her,  the  contrary 
had  been  dune.  Leo  X.  Itad  excommunicated,  by  a  particular  bull,  all 
IhiMe  wliii  shi>uld  dare  to  condemn  Arioeto.  'llie  two  great  houses  ot 
Etie  and  Medici  would  not  allow  the  poet  to  be  injured;  otiierwiae,  fae 
Vol.  in.  No,  14.— 1822. 
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added*  the  only  verse  where  Constantine  is  stated  as  giving  Borne  Ur 
Silvester,  would  have  been  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  words  fuxxa 
Jorie,  to  prohibit  the  poem. 

Here  1  could  not  help  begging  Voltaire  to  allow  me  to  remark,  that 
greater  objection  had  been  made  to  tiie  verses  in  which  Ariosto  ez- 
prenes  his  doubts  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Speaking  of  tiie  hermit,  who  wishes  to  prevent  Rodomont 
making  himself  master  of  Isabella,  tiie  widow  of  Zerbin,  he  represents 
the  African,  tired  of  his  remonstrances,  laying  hold  of  tfie  hermit,  and 
hurling  him  away  with  such  violence,  that,  dashed  against  a  rock*  be  re- 
mains in  so  profound  a  sleejH— 

**  Che  al  noviflsimo  dl  lone  na  de«to."* 

Hie  word  foru,  wMch  the  poet  used  merely  as  a  rhetorical  ornament, 
caused  a  general  clamour,  which  would  probably  have  made  Ariosto 

Igngh* 


««It  is  a  great  pity,'*  exchimed  Madame  Denia,  <*that  Ariosto  did  not 
ntiona." 

<*Tou  are  mistaken,  my  dear  niece/'  replied  Voltaire,  **  even  his  ezaggerationa  are 
well  conceived  and  extreme^  beautifuL'' 

We  now  conversed  on  other  suMects,  all  relating  to  literature;  and  at 
last  his  piece  entitled  **  L^BcosMue,^^  which  had  tiien  been  acted  at  So- 
lothum,  became  the  topic  of  conversation.  Voltaire  remarked,  that  if 
it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure  to  personate  a  character  at  his  house, 
he  would  request  Monsieur  de  Chavb;ny  to  prevail  on  his  ladv  to  play 
tiie  part  of  Lindane,!  and  he  himselfwould  act  the  part  of  Monrose. 
I  politelv  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  declinea  tiie  proposition, 
adding,  that  Madame  de  Chavigny  was  at  Basil,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  my  journey  on  the  following  day.  Upon  tiiis  he  raised  a 
loud  cry,  and  put  the  whole  company  in  an  uproar,  alleging  that  my 
visit  would  be  an  insult  to  him,  unless  I  remained  with  him  at  least  a 
woeL 

I  told  him  I  had  come  to  Geneva  expressly  to  see  him,  and  having  ac- 
complished this,  I  had  nothing  else  to  detain  me  here. 

F.  ^fUife  yoQ  come  to  tpttik  with  me,"  he  asked,  **or  do  you  wish  that  I  should 

apeak  with  you?" 

C.  ^I  came  heie,  above  all  things  for  the  sake  of  your  conversation.'' 

F.  *  Tou  must  then  stay  at  Ifiul  three  days  longer.    Dine  with  me  eveiy  day,  and 

we  win  convene  together." 

I  accepted  the  offer,  but  returned  to  my  inn,  having  much  writing 
to  do. 

*  Tliat  the  last  day  onl^  win  terAo^  awake  him. 

t  AQodini^  to  an  advoiture  a  CasaaofE  in  8<d0thurn,  with  which  Voltaire  had  beea 
made  aeqtiamted. 
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LETTSm  T. 

Sir  Balaam  Babrow  to  Mr.  Jsrexiah  Dawson. 

G0HTSST8. 

jQumejf  to  Brighton  and  Journey  in  America  contra»teiL~-'IduuBadie9.^''JBeggar9j'^Ap- 
ple$  ai  Coach-door. — Barmaid  ai  Cuck/ietd, — Ladder  from  Coach  Tob.^'An  American 
Vehieie,  -  Open  to  all  jPartiet/'  viz.  at  aO  ridea,^^J^  Tnuteeo  of  Eoadf.^JOvoero 
Queriet  on  the  American  Langvage. — Sir  Balaam  a$  puzzled  a$  Azarro.^^Cobbetfo 
Grammar.'^  Quettiont  to  one  -mho  propooee  to  emigrate, 

Wboitsb  has  taken,  his  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blossoms'  Inn,  Cheapflode,  to  Brighton, 
And  finds  himself  pleasantly  rattled  to  Shoreham, 
At,  including  stoppages^  nine  miles  per  heram^ 
Must  own  tiie  wluue  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  fbrehorse  to  hind-whee^  is  aristocratic. 
If  landladies  handle  «the  worm  of  the  still ;" 
If  utchina^  for  half-pennies,  tumble  up  hill ; 
If  apples  are  profTer'd,  the  sliefated  outriders 
Are  always  postponed  to  the  four  fat  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat^ 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat. 
The  barmaid  at  Cuckfield,  i^parell*d  in  white. 
To  them  first  exclaim^  «  Wont  you  please  to  afight  ?" 
^  While,  from  the  coach-top,  by  the  hoder,  each  man 

Gets  down  as  he  pleases^— 4hat  is,  as  he  can. 

Ah !  Jerry !  how  n<^ler  a  piospect  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  st^es ! 
llie  coachman  (I  should  say  "the  driver^  takes  care 
To  sit,  as  he  ought,  cheek  by  jowl  with  tne  hre. 
No  q)rings  prop  the  body ;  the  sides  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade-wind  afipraach. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  woooien  shanks, 
The  passengers  sit  upon  plain  wooden  planks,  ^ 
And  the  horses,  quite  civilly,  kept  down  their  jumps, 
To  let  me  in,  clambering  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roaos,  water'd  well  by  trustees, 
Are  merely  constnicted  for  safety  and  ease  s 
Toa  *«  run  on  the  nail,"  so  decidedly  dr3r. 
You  are  puzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  or  fly. 
How  difllerent  our  practice !  here  MUure  displays 
Her  steepest  of  stiles,  and  her  roughest  of  ways. 
O'er  pebbles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  BrobcUgntf  logs^ 
The  up-and-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introductions,  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
It  brings  every  man  tSte^-Khe  with  his  neiriibour. 
And  niakes  him,  however  at  starting  unwimng, 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  Geoive  the  Tliira  diilling. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boil'd  }'ami, 
Bee(  apple-pie,  cabbare,  potatoes  and  ham. 
A  man  m  a  cotner  ate  beer  and  hone-radish ; 
I  tcdd  him  Ireckon'd  his  roads  rather  baddish. 
^Boads?*'  answer'dthesagctwixtacroakandaiquan, 
**  I  guess  we  had  rather  have  no  roads  at  alL 
*  When  first  th^  were  dug,  we  were  mightily  mT^ 
^  The  President's  qport,  I  remember,  we  spoil'd: 
*<  We  boi«  off  his  fitfwot%  haiKUiarroWy  and  clay, 
«>  And  took  off  by  oipit  what  he  Ud  OB  bj  day . 
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^'Tou  dont  seem  to  answer  me,  Mister ;  mayhap 

**  You're  strange  in  these  parts ;  a  new  salt-water  chap : 

«<  Where  d'ye  keep  ?  What  a  face !  Oh,  it  is  not  yet  tann'd; 

<<  Have  you  been  here  a  lengthy  time,  old  one  ?    How's  land  ?" 

These  questions,  I  own,  ma^  me  simper  and  stammer : 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  foammar : 
He  lived  in  Long  Island,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  English  America's  eieht  parts  of  speech. 
Do  send  it  me  soon,  for  I  feel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
Pive  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossary. 

For  want  of  that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  I  miss 
The  -wit  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like  this — 
••  What's  your  daughter's  name  ?"— "  Jane."— •«  Have  you  dined  ?" 

— «« Yes,  a  craw  full." 
«•  I've  an  item  of  that,"—"  Aye  ?"— "  I  hope  she's  not  ow/i#/." 
«*  Is  your  son  his  own  bott  ?** — "  Yes,  he  ibee^  by  that  hedge." 
**  How's  his  health  ?" — **  Mighty  grand,  and  his  spirits  are  kedge  f 
He  bought  his  own  ttore  by  an  elsgant  trick. 
At  a  lag."—*'  How's  his  bus'ness  ?"— "  Progremvely  aUch," 
**  Tom's  done  up,  1  guess;  but  he  wa'n't  much  to  blame." 
"  How's  Billy  r*—**  Cleat^d  out."—**  What  an  alndgtUy  shame  '.'* 
**  I'll  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station." 
**  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me  ?" — •*  Ten  dollars!" — "  Tarnation !" 
**  My  tea  is  too  weak :  I  am  never  so  epry 
••As  when  I've  a  ro/)  of  good  tea." — "No,  nor  I." 
**  Ma'am,  where  does  your  ^oung  one  hang  out  ?" — "  Doctor  Tebb'<^ 
**  They  put  lum  last  week  m  his  abbs  and  his  ebbs. 
•*  They  say  the  younj^  $haver  has  got  'em  by  heart" 
«  Then  he  takes  to  his  learning  r*—**  Yes,  atpfuUy  amarl." 
What  a  pity  it  is^  that  you  poor  British  caitiffs 

Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 

These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 

Have  not  yet  cross'd  o'er  to  your  desolate  Lde. 

Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  wit 

Of  these  spritely  sallies,  dumb-founded  I  sit. 

Like  a  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  Opera  pit ! 

Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  wlule  the  mercantile  throng 

Are  stretching  their  legs  (much  alreadv  too  long). 

Like  a  cork  in  a  miU-dam,  I  bibbety-bob  it. 

Without  mast  or  rudder ;  so  pray  send  me  Cobbett. 
You  say  that  you're  thinking  to  emigrate  too. 

And  ask  me  to  teU  you  what  course  to  pursue ; 

111  answer  your  question  by  questioning  you. 

But,  JeiTV,  I  pra^r,  while  you  take,  keep  a  hint ; 

I'm  ruin'd  if  ever  it  g^ts  into  print 

Can  you  ride  in  a  cat!  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ? 

Can  you  get,  eveiy  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  groggy  t 

If  wet,  at  the 'fire  of  an  inn  can  you  flit 

Bound  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 

In  telling  a  tale  can  you  ponder  and  prose  ? 

Can  you  spit  thro'  your  teeth  ?    Can  you  talk  thro'  your  nose  f 

Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tragical  furv 

Of  emigrant  players,  discarded  horn  Druiy  r 

Can  you  place  Poet  Barlow  above  Poet  Pope  ? 

Can  you  wash,  at  an  inn,  without  towel  or  sow  i 

Can  you  shut  either  eve  to  political  knavery  f 

Can  you  make  your  white  liberty  mix  with  black  slaveiir  f 

Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  and  smoke  a  cigar  i 

If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are ! 
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"  New  yew  fortli  looking  out  of  J»nua'  (fate, 

Dnth  Kem  to  nromisc  liopt-  of  new  delight. 

And  hhldinglli'olilulieu,  his  pBiiscd  dale 

Kda  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  sprigllt . 

And  calling  forth  out  ofaul  winlers  night 

Prcsli  luve,  thM  long  Imth  slept  in  chcf  rletubowei', 

Bids  bint  awake,  and  soon  about  him  diglit 

His  wanton  wings,  and  darts  of  deadly  power  -, 

For  lusty  Spnng,  now  in  his  timely  howre. 

Is  ready  to  come  forth  biiti  to  receive. 

And  warns  the  earth  with  divers  colored  flowrc. 

To  deck  herself,  nnd  her  fair  msntle  wove :" — 

AVttKTRr.R  or  not  it  was  at  the  commcnceineDt  of  a  new  year  that  Hf 
nee,  two  Ihouaaml  jeara  ago,  exclaimed  : 

"  tlbeu  !  fugacei  I'osthunie,  Posthumc, 
Labuntur  anni, — "'* 
he  has  not  informeil  ua ;  but  the  exclamation  itself  was  never  more  appro- 
priate thnn  it  would  have  been  at  that  aeason.  The  pvet  took  a  right  view 
of  the  (|Uestion,  at  all  events;  and  directed  his  ideas  to  the  comparatively 
lai^e  portion  of  time  which  had  fleeted  by,  out  of  the  span  allotted  to  hu- 
mat)  life,  and  did  not  go  with  the  multitude  in  its  ^ree(ine;s  of  the  term 
BTwIy  commenced.  Wie  fear  tliis  mode,  however,  will  not  entirely  do  lor 
us  to  follow ;  we  must,  in  some  respect,  yield  to  the  many,  and  look  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  as  a  time  irf  merriment  and  glee, — of  thank- 
fulne^  for  prolonging  existence — of  wishes  to  be  fuldllea,  and  pleasures 
to  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  not  hint  at  the  spirit  of  prodigality  we  evince  when  we  for- 
get, amidst  our  exultations,  tlie  additional  portion  of  our  little  time 
which  has  passed  away;  but  act  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  make  great  rejoicings  at  the  deaths  of^ their  compatriots, 
and  be  merry  that  our  sand  of  life  is  so  much  nearer  exhaustion. 

Be  it  bo:  and  let  us  for  a  moment  overlook  the  less  valued  quarter 
of  the  picture,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  prevailing  taste,  admire  only 
the  brighter  parts.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  marking  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  the  opening  of  the  new  year  seems  beyond  written  history. 
The  Jews,  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  had  their  civil  and  religious  years, 
and  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  Their  civifyear  began 
wltlk  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  and  their  sacred  year  with  Nisan, 
a  mouth  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  Moses  altered  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  veiir,  which 
until  that  time  had  probably  been  the  same  as  the  Hgypt'ian,  and  he 
distinguished  it  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  first  iinmlli. 
Niitan,  puruosely  to  comtnemorate  the  escape  of  the  Israelite'-  from 
bonda^.  '('hough  this  festival  was  not  fined  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  ol  Uie  month,  it  expressly  belonged  to  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
AU  th«  first  days  of  the  months,  or  moons,  were  distinguished  beyond 
tbe  other  days )  but  whether  that  day  in  the  month  Nisaii  was  particu- 
Urly  observed,  ts  unknown.  Subsequently,  the  Jews  kept  the  first  day 
ofuie  first  civil  month,  Tisri;  but,  as  no  command  to  do  so  appears 

*  Uow  KwiAly,  O  Fmihumui,  glide  awAy  oiu  fly'uig  'jux«. 
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among  the  institutes  of  Moses,  its  observance  was,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  customs  of  surrounding  nations.  Indeed,  it  mient  not  have 
been  obsei*ved  by  them  at  all  untu  they  became  a  people  dispersed  over 
the  world,  and  no  longer  preserved  tdeir  unitj  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
have,  however,  long  given  splendid  entertainments  on  that  day,  and 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  each  other,  as  the  Romans  did, 
and  as  we  do  now.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  ceremony  of  greeting 
each  other  was  adopted  by  them  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
history ;  and  was,  perhaps,  learned  from  their  conquerors  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Greeks,  as  most  ancient  nations  did,  held  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  in  great  esteem.  They  had  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  the  sun's  annual  cuurse,  but  these  were  probably  not 
confined  to  one  day.  In  fact,  the  Greek  nations  differed  as  to  the  period 
when  the  year  began.  In  the  days  of  Homer  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  settled  years  and  months,  though  they  reckoned  time  by 
moons.*  At  a  later  era,  the  Macedonians  dated  tneir  new  year  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  called  the  first  month  Dius.  The  old  Ar- 
cadian year  was  first  composed  of  three  ntonths  and  afterwards  of  four. 
The  Acarnanians  counted  six  months  to  their  year.  The  ancient  Athenian 
year  began  after »the  winter  solstice ;  and  they  Calculated  by  lunar 
months,  while  the  other  nations  of  Greece  used  solar  ones.  Meton 
reformed  the  Athenian  calendar,  and  settled  the  beginnii^  of  the  year 
after  the  summer  solstice,  from  the  first  new  moon,  beins  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  first  month  was  called  Hecatombaion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  sacrifices  offered  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
This  first  month  consisted  of  thirty  days;  it  was  anciently  named iCro- 
nios  or  Kronion,  from  Kronia,  or  the  festival  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans,  on  which  our  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  have  been 
engrafted,!  though,  among  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  nave  been  kept  at 
a  cnfferent  time  of  the  year  from  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans  chose  one 
of  the  Ephori,  chief  magistrate  on  new  year's  day,  who  was  changed 
every  year  at  the  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  year 
was  always  called  by  the  name  of  the  magistrate  so  chosen. 

The  different  years  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Julius  Ceesar,  among 
the  Romans,  with  the  successive  improvements  in  computing  their 
time  adopted  by  that  people  are  generally  known.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  the  latter  consisting  of  ten  months,  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  answering  to  our  March.  Numa  added  two  other 
months,  making  twelve,  namely:  January,  so  called  from  the  god  Ja- 
nus, and  February,  from  Februo,  to  purify ;  because  the  feasts  of  the 
purification  were  celebrated  in  that  month.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  observe  that,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  foundation 
of  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  may  be  traced ;  tlius  showing  how  the  heathen  customs  were 
transmuted  in  the  early  ages  into  the  simple  rites  of  Christianity,  and 
what  gross  corruptions  tool  place  in  the  Christian  worship,  which  have 
been  continued  to  our  day.  Julius  Ciesar  effected  the  last  improvement 
in  the  Roman  year,  which  afterwards  differed  nothing  from  that  now  in 
use.    New  Year's  day,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  phraseology,  the 

*  Horner^  OdysB.  ^v.  16L 
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hni  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  was  reinarhable  for  the  coinpHmeBt|j 
people  paid  to  eHch  other,  which  were  literally  the  same  as  those  now_ 
in  U6e,  that  have  desceniled  to  us  from  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
them.     On  New  Year's  day  the  Aj^nalia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
took   place.     Presents  were  sent  round  among  friends  with  wishes  of 
health  and  pi'ospcritj,  and  such  presents  were  called  Strprue.     Clerks 
and  frecdinen  also  sent  presents  to  their  patrons.     Gifts  were  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  governors:  this  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Kuinulus.     The  Homan  kniglits  gave  a  new  year's  gift  annually 
to  Augustus    Ciesar  and    to   succeeding  emperors.     Nero  established.  , 
games  on  new  year's  day,  which  were  at  first  kept  privately  in  hU  palace^ 
gardens  in  honour  of  the  shaving  of  his  bean),  but  afterwards  they  werd 
made  public,  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  spleu-* 
dour,  under  the  name  of  Juvenalie.    Tlie  magistrates  of  Rome  came  into 
office  on  new  year's  day,  and  the  artisans  began  any  new  work  which 
they  had  to  perform,  but  they  only  worked  a  little  upon  it  for  good  for- 
tune, and  then  laid  it  aside.    No  one  in  Rome  was  allowed  to  take  fire 
oat  af  his  neighbour's  house  on  that  day,  uor  any  iron  utensil,  nor  was 
an*  thing  to  be  lent.* 

New  fear's  day  as  the  fete  of  the  Circumcision  is  only  to  be  traced 
•uoDg  Christians  to  the  year  1090;  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  this 
was  ooe  of  Uie  many  observances  foisted  into  Christianity  by  the  popes, 
and  councils  of  that  period,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  remote  au- 
thority in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was  kept  as  a 
festival  aiuoug  Christians  as  far  back  as  the  year  48r.  They  used  to  run 
about  maskeiC  until  forbidden  to  do  so,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  heathens 
during  the  ftaturnalia.  At  a  later  period,  the  Saxons  observed  the  day 
with  grealjuliity  and  revelling,  and  the  waes-heit  bowl  was  always  cir- 
colAtcd  briskly.  Waes-heil,  or  drinc-heil.t  were  originally  their  modes 
of  drinkiag  health  on  public  occasions.  Gifts  were  always  presented  at 
this  season.  The  new  year's  gift  iu  France  is  even  now,  in  some  parts, 
eslled  liuy  I'an-neuf.     In  England,  on  new  year's  eve  the  wassail  bowlt 

pnrried  from  dour  to  door  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  filled  with  a. 
lition  of  ale,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples,  asking  pre- 
via return.  Jt  has  been  stated,  however,  tliat  the  presents  were 
pven  until  the  following  day.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by  some, 
Wftssailisg  was  a  religious  rite  derived  from  the  warship  of  an  idol 
named  Heil,  unce  adored  at  Cernc,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  nothing  but  fable  for  its  foundation.  If  it  had  any  thing  connected 
with  religion  about  it,  the  worship  of  Bacchus  must  have  been  the  object. 
Mr.  Brand  has  published  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  in  his  "  Popular  Aat'^^ 

auities,"  which  is  sung  tu  this  day  by  the  lower  classes  in  Oloucestershiiu 
early  showing  the  traditional  nieauitig  of  the  word.     The  fulluwingS 
tile  Orst  sUnxB 

*  Sdden  «>}«  that  bene  voi,  bene  te,  b«ne  me,  bene  nostnin  ctiam  Stephan 
in  Pliutui^  aiKi  oUicT  snium  «f  aiitiqui^,  ngrees  neariy  with  the  cuMom  of  ilrinkij 
beahfa  >a  later  ibys 

t  Pof  imieh  on  tliia  wbject  sec  Brand'*  Popular  .\ntiiiiiitic». 
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**  Wassail !  Wassail !  all  over  the  town-» 

Our  toast  is  white  and  our  ale  it  is  brown. 

Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree 

We  be  g^ood  fellows  all, — I  drink  to  thee !  &c.  &c. 

This  shows  that  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  agrees  with  Milton's  im 
Comus,  which  means  revelling^ — 


•**  I  should  be  loath 


To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers." 


Shakspeare  also  makes  Hamlet  say : — 

**  The  king-  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassel  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels : 
And  as  he  drsdns  his  drafts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.'* 

With  us,  new  year's  gifts  were  formerly  presented  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  master  to  the  servant;  and, 
curious  enough,  we  seem  to  have  reversed  the  Roman  custom,  which  was 
generally  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  The  gifts  were  not 
confined  to  particular  things,  though  some  were  preferred  to  others, 
and  appear  to  have  been  offerings  peculiar  to  the  season,  and  made 
more  lor  ceremony's  sake,  than  for  a  token  of  remembrance,  or  for 
value.  An  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  was  one  of  this  class.  Eggs 
dyed  of  different  colours  were  also  sent  as  presents,  particularly  red 
enes ;  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Persia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  they  celebrated  the  commencement  of  uieir  solar 
year  by  a  feast,  at  which  they  gave  each  other  coloured  e^s.  Verses 
in  the  shape  of  compliment  or  congratulation  were  formerly  sent  as  new 
year's  gifts,  and  were,  consequently,  plenty  enough  during  the  season. 
An  old  tract,  treating  of  this  custom,  says,  "  The  poets  get  mightyly 
that  day  ^new  year's  day)  by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  elaborate 
lines  shall  be  lesse  esteemed  then  in  London  than  a  hundred  of  Wans- 
fleet  oysters  at  Cambridge." 

The  English  nobility  formerly  sent  the  king  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  new 
year's  gift;  a  custom  derived,  without  doubt,  trom  that  of  the  Roman 
knights,  to  the  emperors  before -mentioned.    Amone  our  records  of  sin- 

Edar  presents  maae  on  that  day,  is  the  gift  of  a  Testament,  by  bishop 
atimer,  to  king  Henry  YilL  splendidly  bound,  and  having  marked 
upon  it,  "  Fomiattores  et  aduUerosjudicavit  DominusJ^*  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  ^od  bishop,  who  certainly  did  not  rank  with  many  of  later  times 
in  courtliness,  but  thus  fearlessly  pursued  the  duties  of  his  calling,  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bloody  bigot  Mary,  after 
euch  an  act  of  faithfulness  to  that  tyrant.  The  gift  formerly  presented 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  year  by  the  tenantry  to  their  lord,  was  a  capon* 
Pins  were,  also,  on  their  first  invention,  deemed  acceptable  new  year's 
gifts  to  the  fair  sex. 
The  Law  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  as  they  were  formerly  great 
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of  Christina),*  so  ihcy  were  occustomeil  to  greet  new 
▼ear's  d&y  wilh  mirth  aail  koo<1  fc11uwi<hip.  The  seat  of  the  King  of 
Chrietmag  in  the  hall  was  filled  by  his  marshal,  and  the  master  of  tha 
nreU  supplied  the  vncant  seat  of  the  inarxhal  thus  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  the  sovereign.  In  truth,  the  gentlemen  of  Liocoln's-lna 
seem  to  have  lived  "  rigilte  merrilv"  in  ancient  limes,  and  never  to  have 
visMd  any  excuse  fur  a  wassailing  of  which  tliey  could  avail  them'- 
•etTca. 

llius  tlio  cuHtom  of  greeting  the  new  year  with  Diirlh  and  revelling 
appears  to  have  beuu  general  among  nations  ancient  and  modern.  U; 
aroae,  perhaps,  from  the  conviction,  that  as  life  was  environed  with 
hazards  and  hung  on  a  slender  thread,  they  were  fortunate  to  have  got' 
ten  safely  over  another  year.  Like  all  impressions  that  are  productivs 
of  similar  efiects,  these  were  the  result  of  sudden  and  pleasant  impulsea. 
Tlicfe  was  only  one  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  regarded  the 
season,  but  that  was  far  too  reflective  and  philosophic  for  untutored 
minds.  They  never,  in  consequence,  thought  of  the  rapid  tide  of  accu' 
mulBting  seasons  hurrying  them  to  an  unknown  existence  and  to  the  s tat* 
of  "  cold  obstrucltou."  Though  the  lapse  of  every  year  brings  us  all 
nearer  to  tlie  close  of  "life's  fitful  fever,"  we  still  exemplify  Young's 
line — 

"AU  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  thciDselveB;" 

and  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  among  the  great  mas"  of  mankind 
observe  the  nuiseless  foot  of  time  stealing  by  them,  and  rubbing  them 
«f  a  portion  of  life  at  every  ste|).  But  we  shaU  be  told,  like  Hamlet,  if 
we  consider  the  subject  farther  in  this  light,  "  that  it  were  to  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so." 

There  is  great  pleasure  sometimes  in  fuUowing  the  multitude,  and 
talcing  its  unstudied  views  of  tlungs.  The  new  season  seems  naturallj 
to  bring  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens  the 
deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  life,  or  rather  increase  our  love  of  it> 
In  truth,  the  entrance  of  the  new  year  has  peculiar  charms : — the  length' 
ening  days,  the  earth  about  to  nae  from  the  cheerless  sleep  of  winter, 
tiie  eahilarating  feelings  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  incipient  song  of 
birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  repress  sad  thougnta 
by  tiie  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  is  the  character  of  human 
nature  to  fling  itself  confidently  upon  the  future,  and  even  to  "leap 
amid  its  darkness,*'  The  past  is  beyond  our  power,  the  present  is  be- 
come the  past  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it ;  man,  therefore,  has  only  tlie 
future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor  his  little  bark  of  expecta- 
tioDS,  and  he  looks  to  it  wilh  delight,  always  Battering  himself  that  therg 
he  shall  find  good  holding -ground,  and  see 

"  The  taa  (or  ever  olm,  the  »kies  for  ever  brig'ht." 

The  greetings  and  wine-cups  that  usher  in  the  new  year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  « 
thousand  hopes  on  its  wings.  We  are  dependant  upon  it  for  many 
things  wliich  we  liave  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will  be 
achieved  for  us.  Our  approaching  crops  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
(hose  of  the  last  year,  because  the  season  has  been  fine,  and  we  have 
beMowcd  additional  pains  In  sowing  thetn  (aot  tliat  this  literally  would 
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be  of  much  advantage  to  individuals  in  some  nations  during  the  present 
topij-turvy  days),  or  South  Sea  whalers  will  turn  out  well,  we  shall  paj 
oil  a  mortgage,  or  come  into  a  fortune:  these  anticipations  heighten  the 
flavour  of  the  new  year's  wine,  and  ^ve  a  heartiness  to  its  greetingk 
But  it  is  in  early  youth,  when  our  anticipations  are  not  of  so  precarioas 
a  nature,  when  the  past  leaves  few  recollections  of  joy  or  sorrow*  that 
our  pictures  of  the  new  year  display  the  most  vivid  colouring.  Reason 
lies  inert  at  that  Spring  season  of  life — the  future  teems  with  views  of 
pleasure,  which,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  miss.  We  then  arose 
early  from  our  beds,  with 


"  No  thought  of  ills  to  come 


Nor  cares  beyond  to-<Uy. 

Tlie  compliments  of  the  season  were  repeated,  now  nearly  eone  out  of 
fashion ;  we  received  our  new  year's  gifts  with  a  pleasure,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  even  now  warms  us,  and  we  gazed  with  eyes  of  ardent 
affection  on  the  parents  and  friends  that  were  the  donors.  As  we  add 
anotiier  year  or  two  of  youth,  we  rejoice  that  the  next  new  year  will 
place  us  beyond  the  limits  of  parental  authority,  little  reflecting  how 
small  a  reason  we  have  for  pleasure  at  this.  The  lover  hails  the  new 
era  as  that  in  which  he  shall  consummate  his  happiness  in  the  arms  of 
a  mistress — the  heiress  as  the  time  when  she  shall  escape  the  watch- 
fill  eye  of  her  guardian — and  the  maid  when  she  sliall  become  the  wife 
and  the  mother;  in  short,* to  all  in  whom  the  reign  of  passion  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  that  of  lukewarmne^s  and  reason,  the  new  year  is 
a  season  of 

^——  «  Vernal  delight  and  joy." 

Happy  period  of  youth!  the  most  delightful  paradise  of  the  visionary 
or  the  poet  would  be  wanting  in  its  atti*actions,  if  tliou  didst  not  reign 
in  it  perennially. 

In  the  decline  of  manhood  and  in  age  we  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  vivid  anticipations :  then  is  the  past  period  of  life  all  we  can 
draw  upon :  then  we  recall  images  coloured  with  the  dark  hues  of  a  Rem- 
brandt, and  make  reflections  on  a  new  year's  day  vei'y  dissimilar  from 
those  of  youth  and  tlie  multitude.  We  can  then  think  of  and  love  only 
old  things,  and  make  an  unsatisfying  meal  upon  retrospections.  Then 
revellings  at  the  new  year  are  like  meat  to  the  sick  man,  regarded  witii- 
out  desire,  and  swallowed  without  taste  or  appetite.  Then  memory  may 
call  up  the  sensations  with  which  we  once  greeted  it— the  parental  gift 
—the  mother's  smile,  on  presenting  us  the  promised  toy — ^the  paternal 
commendation  at  our  past  progress  in  learning — the  glee  and  honest 
undamped  vivacity,  to  which  we  gave  way— the  joyous  swell  of  our  lit- 
tle hearts  at  the  postponement  of  the  bed  hour,  and  the  indulgences  al- 
lowed us  at  that  season.  We  may  go  to  maturer  recollections  in  more 
advanced  youth,  and  recall  the  sweetness  of  our  first  love,  and  our  out- 
set in  life,  with  its  keenly  enjoyed  pleasures  and  its  vivid  emotions. 
But  all  these  are  brought  forward,  as  it  were,  only  to  remind  us  of  their 
evanescence  and  our  present  incapacity  of  re-enjoying  them ;  for  even 
if  our  rigid  members  and  slowly -beating  pulses  were  capable  of  a  mo- 
mentary liveliness  and  fluttering,  we  cannot  find  the  participators  in  our 
youthful  happiness— we  must  exclaim. 


SimjJidly. 

"  WlicK  it  the  parent  iLat  look'd  on  my  chililhocx^ 

And  where  is  Ihe  bosom-fiiend  dearer  th»n  bU!" 

»Vfc  might  indeed  i>e  answered  by  Eclio— "  Where !" 

But  the  merry  villnge-liells  ring  in  tlie  stranger  year  over  the  gener^ 

tions  sleeping  insensibly  beneath  them.     To  a  thousand  ears  in  Bie  fdj 

flaiih  of  life,  youth,  anil  nealth,  they  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 

**  Another  ycnr,  utid  then  those  soundi  shidl  bail 

The  dny  again,  and  gladneM  fill  the  vide." 

"  Another  year"  and  again  the  "jolly  rebecks"  Trill  sound  and  the  bi 

merimcnt  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  but  a  strine  of 

SQch  stale  repetitions.    Slili  let  uh  tn&ke  the  most  of  them,  and  not  Five 

too  much  upon  those  of  "to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow." 

but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present  time — let  us  be  more 

anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years  happy  ones  at  their  con- 

clnston,  as  to  hope  at  the  beginoing  that  each  new  one  may  turn  out  to 
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From  wealthy  Onnii&'  pearly  bed 

Let  llcaiity  deck  her  bnuded  liair, 
And  jjlltieiiiig  rayt  of  splendour  shed 

From  ever)'  gem  thit  nestles  there  ; 
Reckteu  of  Freedom's  sacred  call 

Let  A&ic  bid  her  children  toil. 
And  give  to  grace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rifled  honoura  of  her  wil ; 
Elutaay,  cut  luch  delights  itnput 

Aamiteto  Virtue's  chastcn'd  eye  ^ 
Ah,  no '.  she  turns  with  aching  heart 

To  tlice,  divine  Simplicity  ! 
With  thee  she  level  at  break  of  dawn 

To  climb  Ibe  hill's  aspiring  height, 
^Witli  thee  to  rove  th'  enspuigled  lawn 

When  gently  swelli  the  gale  of  Miglit ; 
.  To  leek  the  soft  retiring  dell 

Where  Spring  ita  earliest  vint  paid. 
Where  SummePi  lingering  bnuUcs  dvell, 

And  Autumn  courts llu  sober  shade; 
To  Riilier  thence  the  Ikirert  gem 
Tlut  gntcet  Naiure'i  i^ulem. 
As  glaiMen'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  dl*  enthroned  in  Flora't  bower ', 

Tben,  farewell  Wealth  and  Gmidcurtoo  ' 

All,  what  ia  all  your  pomp  to  me 
Whilst  mine  the  joys  ye  never  knew — 

Tlie  joys  of  loved  Simplicily  f 
Give  me  to  Cull  with  tender  hand 

The  stnggling  sweets  of  Nature'*  teifn : 
111  covet  not  the  faiiy-wand 

Which  sways  rich  Fancy'a genii-train! 
Give  me  the  gentle  heart  to  share 

In  all  those  joys  to  Nature  tnic — 
The  breut  those  straggling  sweets  to  weai^ 

Then  M'cahtl  farewell,  i^  Grandeur  too ' 
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THE  PIRATE.      BT  THE  AFTHOR  OF  WAYERLET. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  gratitude  to  the  great  ScoCtitfh 
norelist  for  the  abundant  delight  which  he  ministers  to  us,  even  in  the 
lowest  of  bis  works;  but  we  cannot  quite  join  in  tlie  shout  of  bonndlflit 
exultation,  nor  subscribe  to  all  the  tremendous  eulogies,  with  whick 
some  of  our  contemporaries  hail  every  production  of  his  genius.  With 
some  of  these  it  is  trie  mere  cant  of  criticism  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
falling  off,  or  any  repetition  in  liis  works,  and  it  is  an  audacious  betMj 
"  to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike"  respecting  any  of  his  creations.  Yrt 
are  more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in  our  idolatry :  though  we  ad«. 
mire  "  The  Pirate"  it  is  "  with  a  difference;"  nor  are  we  quite  convinced- 
that  if  none  of  its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would  excite  exactlj 
the  same  sensation  which  was  producecT  oy  "  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  and  snallow  theory,  that  the  powen 
of  obser^'ation  and  invention  in  an  original  writer  are  necessarily  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we  think,  easily  perceive  why 
his  works  should  alter  for  the  worse  as  he  proceeds  in  a  rapid  careerc 
His  first  love  of  the  employment  grows  naturally  cold,  or  deseneratea 
into  a  mere  craving  after  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a  desire  for 
the  more  solid  rewards  of  his  labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling— the 
"primal  sympathy"  with  his  works — wears  out  as  nis  tact  of  authorship 
artvances.  He  wi-ites  not  to  indulge  his  ^nius,  but  to  please  his  book-« 
sellers,  and  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Uie  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course,  and  proiluces  more  stiffness,  more 
constraint,  aikd  more  nicely-balanced  incident  and  character,  than  would 
be  found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of  a  free  and  exuberant  mind 
gliding  at  "its  own  sweet  will"  through  the  fair  regions  of  imagination 
and  of  humanity  which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  author — his  power  of  conceivins 
and  delineating  character — his  command  of  descriptive  allusion— Hind 
the  "mighty  magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
North — ari»  not  of  casts  likely  to  endure,  through  successive  works*  in 
their  original  vigour.  In  characteristic  delineations,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  previous  success  is  unfavourable  to  continued  excellence.  Ai 
the  author  bocomes  conscious  of  his  own  skill,  he  unavoidably  infuses 
something  of  a  kindred  consciousness  into  the  persons  whom  he  dravra. 
They  have  less  of  truth  and  unaffected  nature,  and  more  theatrical 
pretension,  than  those  which  were  hit  off  in  the  first  moments  of  his  in- 
spiration. They  become,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  too  consist" 
tnt;  that  is,  they  are  too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  frequently 
than  are  the  most  cliaracteristic  traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life.  There  is  also  an  evident  design  to  fill  up  and  heighten 
previous  sketches ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circumstances  to  fiu^ures  which 
are  only  encumbered  by  the  apparel,  and  to  push  every  iiint,  which  has 
once  succeeded,  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Tliat  which  before  was  made 
visible  by  a  single  glowing  flash,  is  now  brought  out  "  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  and  we  are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and  admire  its 
proportions.  As  there  is  more  stiffness  in  individual  figures,  so  there 
18  an  elaborate  art  in  the  grouping,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture.   Each  finely  elaborated  creation  revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbit 
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insteai)  of  joining  in  the  mazy  round  in  linked  union.  The  crcatnres  da 
ool  c«mc  tumbling  into  life,  fresh  fntm  the  teeming  brain,  in  glorious 
confusion,  but  nre  coldly  arranged  in  pi<:tures<(uc  altitudes.  Instead 
of  the  perjictiinl  indnlation  of  thought,  the  gay  Tnriety  of  healtlkful 
forme,  the  pciptftual  melting  of  thines  into  each  uther,  all  ta  carefulljr 
dtstinguishcd  and  contiasti^d.  We  feel  no  inoie  the  caieless  plenitude, 
wc  revel  no  more  in  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  gcnios;  we  have 
Iciaure  to  admire  the  author,  instead  uf  luxuriating  delighted  in  his 
ureations. 

The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch  novels  derived  from  allusions  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dissipated  and  weakened  in 
their  proCTCBB.  This  charm  consisted  not  in  the  exquisite  pictures  of 
extend ed^scen err — not  even  in  the  vivid  description  of  particular  objects 
— ^t  in  the  familiar  allusion  to  the  beauties  uf  Nature  and  to  the  feeU 
tngs  which  they  excited,  copiously  scattered  through  the  busiest  and 
moKt  eventful  portions  of  the  history.  Mere  naked  description  is  c«m- 
parattrely  an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  very  intense  or 
rievated  sensations ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  to  feel  ths 
influences  of  the  quiet  earth  and  heaven  minj^ling  with  and  tempering 
teore  passionate  emotions.  But  as  the  aullior  proceeds  as  he  learns 
■mon  distinctly  his  own  faculties,  and  as  every  object  in  his  works  as- 
lumea  more  of  separate  identity,  lie  will  naturally  elaborate  his  descrip- 
tions a«  (iescri/>fiotu,  ami  can  itcarcely  recur,  even  if  he  would,  to  the 
Itri^t  throng  uf  intermingled  hints,  traits,  and  imnges,  which  he  poured 
wit  from  the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

I  The  supernatural  touches  of  our  autlwr  would  still  less  bear  to  be 
ifret|iiFntly  repeated.  Nuthing,  indeed,  can  more  decidedly  show  the 
influence  of  ci>mpusition  reacting  on  the  mind  of  an  author,  than  the 
.circnmatsnce  that  setting  out  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  superstition 
bd4  an  ragcr  luve  of  the  marvellous,  he  lias,  in  the  end  of  this  his  last 
work,  disappointed  all  the  Strang  fears  which  he  has  excited  in  its 
progreitB,  and  made  his  awe-stirring  character  finally  sensible  of  tlie 
vanity  of  her  uwn  pretensiuns!  The  undefined  feeling  of  delicious 
terror — the  lunging  tu  find  in  unusual  phenomena  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  murtal,  will  suon  wear  out  in  the  mind  which  sets 
down  its  sensations  in  a  note-book,  and  thinks  how  they  can  be  most 
artlully  disposed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  public  It  is  very  curious 
and  e4ifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  At  brst  his  supernatural  terrors  were  inter- 
woven with  the  very  threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  die  btoiid  of  his  enchanted  readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intimations 
found  answer  in  i;  realities;  enthusiasm  verged  on  inspiration;  and  the 
dreatm  uf  fvud  credulity  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  solem- 
cities  of  death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense  of  the  mysterious  soon 
decayed  when  it  became  food  for  common  wonder ;  and  instead  of  the 
marvrls  told,  as  it  were,  under  the  brealli — instead  of  the  fine  uncer- 
tainty in  which  we  were  so  tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodigies 
tohicn  no  one  could  believe  for  a  moment — second-sight  clearly  deve- 
)ii|H>il— villous  "  plenty  as  blackberries'' — witches  in  immediate  cuminu- 
sication  with  the  evil  one— «nd  prophecies  fulfilled  to  tlie  letter.  But 
even  llic  power  which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies  has  decaved  ;  and 
!n  "The  Piratu"  onr  wonder  is  excited  only  to  be  destroyed  by  llioae  most 
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barbarous  expedienu  of  Mrs.  RadcliflTc— a  knowledjj;e  of  the  weather, 
promptitude  of  movement,  and  an  exemplary  acquaintance  with  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages ! 

The  work  whicK  has  prompted  these  obserrations  has  all  the  merits 
and  defects  incidental  to  a  late  production  of  an  original  writer.  It  ii 
full  of  accurate  descriptions  and  well-defined  and  strikinglj-arransed 
characters,  but  betrays  througliout  a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
talents  which  have  called  it  into  being.  Its  plot,  though  not  very  satis- 
factory, has  more  interest  than  that  of  many  of  its  author's  romances. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  incidents,  which  would 
only  fatigue  the  multitude  who  have  read  it,  and  diminish  the  curiositj 
of  the  few  who  have  still  to  read  it.  It  is  not  certainly  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  which  its  title  and  motto  have  excited.  When 
we  saw  prefixed  to  it  the  lines  <<  Nothing  in  him  but  doth  suffer  a  sea- 
change,"  we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to  subdue  to  his  domi- 
4iion  the  world  of  waters — to  give  a  new  life  to  all  the  appearances  of 
sea  and  sky — to  lull  us  into  delicious  dreams  on  summer  seas— to 
agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  shinwrecks — to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
the  wild  superstitions  which  chill  the  blood  of  the  long^exp^ctant 
mariner — to  ssend  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling  of  sea-dreariness— to 
give  us  sea  weed  and  coral  for  our  playthings,  and  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  f(H-  companions.  But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this:  throughout  the 
three  volumes  we  are  never  once  out  of  si^t  of  shore.  Nor  oo  we  find 
any  of  those  wild  darings,  those  desperate  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  from  its  name.  The  pirate  CleTeland 
is  a  flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does  only  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  hansed,«-when  he  draws  a  kni^  and  stabs  an  unarmed 
man  who  is  struggling  fairly  with  him — which  is  not  a  very  heroic  crime. 
All  the  preparation  made  for  some  extraordinary  disclosure  respecting 
him  ends  in  nothing.  We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowing  passion  nur- 
tured in  the  spicy  groves  of  tropical  islands — some  strange  interming- 
ling of  bravery,  luxury,  and  crime;  but  he  is  merely  common -place,  faint- 
hearted, and  repenting. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lofty  sentimentalist,  towards  the  anomalous 
Cleveland,  is  elaborately  defended  by  the  author  on  the  principle  of 
contraries.  This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argument,  and  is  falsified 
by  the  result  of  the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not  ''shine  through 
him"  so  as  to  justify  the  damsel's  passion ;  nor  does  the  discovery  of 
the  particulars  of  his  trade  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  her  refusal  to 
share  his  distresses.  She  loves  him  as  a  pirate  ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  piriitcs  as  sea-kings,  and  cannot  endure  to  find  them  only 
tolerable,  but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory  were  true — if  it  were  natu- 
ral for  the  most  delicate  maidens  to  be  fascinated  by  outlaws,  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  their  love  more  strongly 
in  danger,  not  to  forsake  them  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pictures^  of 
Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister  Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their  diversified  loveliness;  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  our  author  would  have  been  content^^  if 
we  felt  it.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  between  the  sisters  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  most  delicately  and  beautifully  touched,  where  the  aliena- 
tions which  love  produces  between  those  who  have  had  but  one  heart 
from  thciir  childhood,  ai-e  portrayed  with  the  finest  feeling  and  truth. 
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Maenue  Trail,  tlieir  fsOier,  the  jovial  «tnut-beartei]  Ij'daller,  U  excellei 
ID  hiH  way;  n  pvrfccl  jiillar  uf  the  oliien  time.  The  lover  uf  firentia,  Moi 
daunt  Mertuun,  is  a  fine  spirited  lad,  in  the  upculng  uf  tlie  roiaaoce;  gaj 
bauysitti  full  nl'  life  ami  j«y ;  liul  lie  subsiilcs  into  a  mere  machine  townrit 
ita  close.     Triptulemuii  Yelluwle'r,  llie  classical  and  speculative  farm«j 
i»  a  mere  patch wnrlL  part,  like  «onW  uf  the  characters  made  up  of  all  od^ 
ties  aiiil  incuuaisleiicies,  in  the  plays  uf  Morton  and  Kevnold)i,  a  sort  j 
lifele>«  eurio^it?  not  worth  inspecting.     Claud  llalero.  the  rhvi 
li>e»  upon  one  glimpse  of  the  "  glorious  Joliu  DryJen,"  with  his  prattfl 
about  Husseli*sti-eet,  Covent-Garilen,  is  as  much  out  of  place  ami<tn 
pirates  and  savages  as  the  ti^re  of  a  courtier  in  full  dress  on  the  win^ 
i>r  cherubim.  But  the  great  attempt  and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the  part  of  1 
Noma  ufthe  Fitful-head.who  is  evidently  intended  for  a  iiublimated  Mw  J 
Mcrrilies.  She  is  onciuestiouubly,  in  some  respects,  better  furnished  wilj 
appliances  and  means ;  instead  of  being  a  wandering  gipsy  queen,  witll 
oot  father,  mutber,  or  descent,  she  is  confessedly  allied  to  a  noble  family 
inateadof  trusting  wholly  to  her  enchantments,  or  to  her  loftier  human  eH 
Ki-^eti,  dhe  has  a  farge  in<-ome,  nhich  slie  spends  in  procuring  the  appear 
ance  of  wonders ;  and,  instead  of  inaming  alone  over  hUl  and  valley,  si 
has  a  hideous  dwarf  to  do  her  bidiling.    But  her  life  has  no  "  magic  in  t1 
web  of  it.*'  She  has  not  one  old  affection  Bustuining  an  exhausted  heart 
no  terrific  energies — no  deep,  lone  commune  with  nature,  by  which  sh 
haa  learned  its  mysteries.  Her  maternal  instinct  is  a  cheat,  her  prupheli 
power  a  delusion ;  she  awakes  to  the  melancholy  cunsciousness  that  ha 
whole  life  has  been  a  lie,  and  becomes  soberly  sad  at  lost.     This  is  i 
an  author  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  whose  blood  he  has  made  curd  le,  an 
vboaeliatrhe  has  made  stand  on  end  atthese  worn-out  superstitions  wit 
a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds  in  descriptions  of  great  excellence;  but,  for  tt 
most  ^rl,  tliey  are  little  animated  with  breathing  life.  There  is,  indeei 
one  picture  of^a  whale -lishing,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  remark;  ai 
reminds  us  of  the  must  vivid  and  mightydelineationsof  our  author.  M 
con  only  make  room  for  its  close. 

"  Magnus  Tioit,  who  hud  only  JFstcd  with  the  ftrtor,  and  had  reserved  tlio  Iuiidc 
iag  the  first  ipeat  agmlnKt  the  whale  to  lomt  much  mare  Ailfiil  luuid,  hud  juat  tii 
to  eicUim, '  >liiifl  yoiirwlvea,  hull,  of  we  tm  nil  swnmped,'  when  the  monster,  rous 
■t  once  rniiii  iiiuclirKy  by  the  tilow  of  tlie  factor's  misade,  blew,  with  a  noiae  reset 
tltiijt  ihc  I'^iikiiuon  <rf'  a  ■tcMD.tTngine,  a  tiii^  shower  of  wttcr  into  the  :ur,  and 
life  uiiic  tiiiiu  began  10  loih  Ihc  wavet  with  its  tail  in  every  direction.  The  boat  _, 
which  M.ij.;-  ]■  iii'.-lJed  rtce'ivcil  the  diower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  inl 

the  air .     -  '  ''       < '". n,iq  Triplolemui,  who  had  a  fiill  ahare  of  the  immersia 

was  j^   '  '  ii.'iTilled  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  ttdorons   '"^ 

iWt  i:i  .rramprt  the  feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  buij  to 

to  1>  :'.  .<  il  III  ^{ctiing  the  b'lat  into  snoal  water,  out  of  the  whala 

ria'l'  II'   minutes,  Iruimleiton  by  the  feet  of  the  boatmeD,  un 

iliti  Im  'fi  ^'.-.ii  ii.L-5 1(1  biilr,  when  Ihe  tj'daller  ordered  them  lo  pull  to  shore,  ai 
luiiil  diij  i.pii  r  haiiiL  who  tiiul  cununencnt  the  tishing  so  Inausjiidously. 

"  nliLJr  I  111.  wu  dtnn^,  Uie  other  botita  had  also  pulled  oil*  to  safer  distance,  ai 
noa.  l-imi  tiir.ic  iH  wril  as  trom  the  shore,  tire  unfortunate  native  of  tlie  deep  w 
ot.Tu-i"  iiii.  ■'  I"  '11  1  ■"■'"  "f  miailes—luupoons  and  ipeKTS  flew  agMnit  him  on  I 
sidM-  I  .  e;ich  viu'iaus  means  of  anno) vice  plied  which  couldc 

cii'-  i<  >;Ui  in  useless  nge.     When  Uie  animal  found  that  he  W 

luiil.  iM  iide^  anil  became  scn^bb,  at  the  same  time,  of  tl 

■tniii  .1  iy,  the  Convulsive  eHorls  which  he  nude  to  escape,  I 

■-uaip^u<ja  '^I'li  i^'jut.iS  rLiiinblIng  deep  and  loud  gtooni^  would  liaiu  moved  ll 
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compassion  of  all  but  a  pRictised  M'halc-fitihcT.  The  repeated  showers  which  he 
•pouted  into  the  sdr  began  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  waves  which  sur- 
rounded him  assumed  the  same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  tlie  attempts  of  the 
assailants  were  redoubled;  but  Mordaunt  Mcrtoun  and  Cleveland,  in  particular,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  uttennost,  contending  who  should  display  most  courage  in 
approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies,  and  sliould  inflict  the  most 
deepand  deadly  wound  upon  its  huge  bulk. 

**  The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over :  for  although  the  animal  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its  strcugtii  appeared  so 
much  exhausted,  tliat,  even  witli  assistance  of  tiie  tide,  wliich  liad  now  risen  conn- 
derably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarce  extricate  itself. 

**  Magnus  gave  tlie  signal  to  venture  upon  the  whale  more  nearly,  calling  out  at  the 
same  time,  *  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so  mad  now — Now,  Mr.  Factor,  look  for  a 
winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  flarfra — ^I'ull  close  in,  lads.' 

**  Ere  Ids  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  oUier  two  boats  had  anticipated  lua  purpose ; 
and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleveland,  had,  wiUi  the 
whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  But 
the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  wnose  resources  appear  totally  exhausted  hj  previous 
loaset  and  calamities,  collected  his  whole  remaimng  force  for  an  effort,  which  proved 
at  once  desperate  and  successful.  The  wound  last  received,  had  probably  reached 
through  his  external  defences  of  blubber,  and  attaine<l  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the 
system,  for  he  roared  aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  blood* 
ijid  snapping  the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overaet  Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his 
tail,  shot  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now  risen 
eonsiderablv,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  a  whole  grove  of  the  imple- 
ments whicn  had  been  planted  in  his  body,  and  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  watery 
a  dark  red  trace  of  his  course." 

After  all,  "The  Pirate''  contaiDs  much  matter,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. It  is  good  enough  to  please  us  if  not  to  reflect  honour  on  its  author. 
Let  him  then  write  on ;  he  will  never  equal  his  first  works ;  but  these  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  written  down— even  by  his 
own  pen. 


SONNET. 

Look  where  she  sits  in  languid  loveliness ! 

Her  feet  up-gather'd,  and  her  turban'd  brow 

Bent  o'er  her  head,  her  robe  in  ample  flow 
Disparted.    Look !  in  attitude  and  dress 
She  sits  and  seems  an  Eastern  Sultaness ! 

And  music  is  around  her,  and  the  ^low 

Of  young  fair  faces,  and  sweet  voices  go 
Forth  at  her  call,  and  all  about  her  press. 

But  no  Sultana  she !  as  in  a  book 
In  that  fine  form  and  lovely  brow  we  trace 

Di\ine8t  purit)r,  and  the  bright  look 
Of  Genius.    Much  is  she  in  mind  and  face 

Like  the  fair  blossom  of  some  woodland  nook. 
The  wind-flower  delicate  and  full  of  grace. 


LECTURES   ON   POETBY.      BY  T.   CAMFBBIL, 

Tns  subject  of  Greek  poetry  mav  be  treated  either  bj  describing  iUl 
most  inleregting  authors  in  c1ironolog;ical  succession,  or  by  eroupis 
them  without  rej^ard  to  time  according  to  their  respective  classes  ( 
composition.  Tliere  would  be  several  disadvantages m  minutely  pursn- 
ing  the  latter  luelhod.  it  would  call  the  attention  suddenly  backwards 
luid  I'orwarda  to  periods  of  literature  far  divided  from  each  other; 
it  would  require  the  same  names,  that  have  shone  in  different  de> 
partinents  of  literature,  to  be  often  repeated  ;  and  it  would  demand    : 
an  accuracy  in  subdividing  the  classes  of  poetry,  which,  if  attainable^^ 
would  be  formal  and   fatiguing.     In   reality,   such  accuracy  is  fat  I 
from  beioe  perfectly  attainable.     For  though  there  are  certain  great    . 
walks  in  Greek  literature,  the  separate  tracks  and  bearings  of  t^ich 
CBD  never  be  confounded  ;  yet  the  subordinate  branchings  of  tliose 
>vaJkB  have  their  crossings  and  contiguities  often  so  much  obscured 
by  antiquity,  as  to  be  (i I  we  may  use  the  expression)  undistinguish- 
ahle  beneath  the  moss  of  lime.      There  is  one  dry  duty,  indeed,  whidi 


of? 


it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  attempting  to  give  any  satisfactory  view 
Greek  poetry,  whatever  method  may  be  pursued' — namely,  that 
speaking  of  many  writers  whose  worKs  have  either  neatly,  or  wholly 
perishefl,  but  whose  names  and  characters  still  survive  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  criticism.  Even  in  adopting  the  method  of  considering  the 
eminent  poets  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  be  necessary  some- 


times to  advert  to  those  remote  and  shadowy  reputations.  But  if  one 
were  entirely  to  pursue  the  opposite  method,  and  to  attempt  dividing 
and  iiubdiviiling  the  whole  national  poetry  by  its  kinds  and  varieties, 
it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  show  how  every  department  of  it 
was  tilled  up,  and  therefore  to  enter  still  more  minutely  and  frequent- 
ly, than  upon  the  other  system,  into  the  conjectural  character  of  au- 
thors, of  whom  there  are  few  or  no  remains.  I  have  preferred  there- 
fore the  plan  of  considering  the  principal  poets  of  Greece  individual- 
ly, and  in  chronological  succession,  to  that  of  taking  an  ^stracted  and 
ciaeaified  view  of  Greek  poetical  art. 

At  tlie  same  time  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  classification,  which 
one  is  unwilling  altogether  to  forego.  In  travelling  for  pleasure  over 
(he  scenes  of  a  tine  kingdom,  it  would  be  absurd  to  investigate  th« 
boundaries  of  all  its  petty  divisions;  yet  it  might  assist  our  recollec- 
tion of  its  finest  scenery  to  note  the  outline  and  comparative  aspect  of 
its  provinces.  I  shall  therefore  oflfer  a  short  sketch  of  the  classes  into 
which  Greek  poetry  may  be  generally  divided,  before  I  proceed  on  the 
simple  plan  of  detail  wnich  I  have  adopted.  In  this  prefatory  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  1  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  1  can,  all  unne- 
cessary dryness  or  minuteness.  But  still  let  metltod  be  ever  so  use- 
ful, it  IB  dry  in  immediate  application  ;  anil  1  am  far  from  feeling  my- 
self independent  of  the  reader's  patience  in  this  synapsis. 
^  Epic  PoetTj/. — The  works  of  Homer  bound  our  prospect  in  the  an- 

cient history  of  Greek  literature,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mighty  i 
eminence,  uie  farther  side  of  which  cannot  be  seen.     It  is  impossibu  I 
ta  estimate  by  what  steps,  and  in  how  long  or  short  a  period,  the  epic  I 
^m  uiiae  had  ascended  to  tnat  summit  of  eicellence.  All  that  appears  is*  1 

^L  llut  her  subsequent  progress  was  descent.  And  in  a  relative  seose  we  1 

H^  Vot.  in.  No.  IS.-182'2.  2  B  ^ 
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nay  call  the  excellence  of  Homer  perfection,  not,  perh&pe,  according 
to  abstracted  ideas  of  poetry,  for  under  these  might  be  included  a  ajm- 
metry  of  design  more  strict  than  his,  and  that  Virgilian  pictureaque- 
ncBB  of  expression  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which  no- 
thing can  be  taken  away.  But  stiTi  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  genius 
of  the  Iliad  be  practically  compatible  with  those  minuter  graces;  and 
therefore  the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind  without  them,  considering  the 
impalseand  instruction  which  it  affords  to  the  imagination. 

Nor  does  it  matter  much  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  Iliad  what  we  may 
tiiink  about  the  hiatory  of  its  composition.  Was  it  improved  by  the 
Diascevaats  or  compilers  ?  They  could  have  only  polished  its  outward 
form,  and  could  not  have  infused  its  internal  spint.  Was  it  the  work 
of  many  P  it  must  have  been  that  of  a  consentaneous  many— of  an  age 
deeply  fraught  with  the  power  of  giving  a  sweeping  interest  to  poetry, 
since  its  separate  songs  were  capable  of  beine  adjusted  into  so  harmo- 
nious a  whole.  If  it  was  the  worlc  of  a  schooC  we  must  surely  snppMe 
some  great  master  of  that  school.  If  other  hands  took  ip  the  harp  of 
Homer,  they  had  at  least  learnt  his  tune ;  and  if  his  mantle  descended, 
it  appears  to  have  retained  its  warmth  of  inspiration. 

After  and  excepting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  have  no  g;reat  Greek 
epic  poetry.  No  relic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  approaches  to  the 
Homeric  spirit,  and  the  intermediate  epos  is  of  doubtful  character. 
Hesiod's  name,  wliatever  he  actually  wrote,  may  be  collectively  taken 
-to  designate  a  mixture  of  poetry,  which  had  a  strong  influence,  per- 
haps OD  the  whole  unfavourable,  on  the  literature'  of  his  country- 
He  was  the  earliest  didactic  and  sententious  poet  of  Greece,  and 
gave  an  example  uf  familiar  parable  even  before  £sop.*  Whilst  he 
stooped  to  deliver  the  humblest  instruction  in  song,  he  also  touched 
as  an  epic  poet  oa  the  wildest  subjects  of  human  credulity— on  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  on  those  combats  of  heaven  with  the  male- 
volent invisible  piiwers  which  have  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  all 
poetical  religious  creeds,  from  the  giants  of  the  Hebrew  Hellt  down 
to  Milton's  Pandiemonium.  The  misfortune  of  Hesiod's  works  is,  that 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  subjects.  The  supernatural  and  the 
natural  are  melted  down  into  one  by  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagination ; 
but  they  have  no  such  deceptive  blending  in  Hesiod's  representation. 
His  prodigies  excite  astonishment  without  sympathy,  and  altogether 
he  sUnds  at  the  head  of  a  new  epic  school  of  cosmogony  and  matter- 
of-fact  mythology.  Homer  is  the  Kinv  of  poetry,  whilst  Hesiod  is  only 
its  king  at  arms — the  epic  herald  of  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, of  heroes  and  heroines. 

StitI  Hesiod  has  his  bright  spots,  and  was  a  favourite  with  andquily. 
A  tripod  which  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  in  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  was  shown  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  traveller  Pausanias.  That  there  was  ever  a  per- 
tonal  competition  in  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  certainly  not 
very  credible.  But  some  modem  theorists}  have  alleged  the  tradi- 
tion to  testifT  a  rivalship  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Aacr«an  and 
Ionian  achools  of  poetry,  and  some  memorable  victory  to  *■ 

Aktain^  by  the  former  over  the  latter,    i  cannot  gee  hov 

oves  any  snch  thing.  There  «u  alwtyi  a  rivalahip  wtw™ 
'  the  Hawk  aud  Oi  ■'* 
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among  the  public  deliverers  of  song  at  the  Gi-ecian  festivals;  bul 
Uiev  were  ever  pitted  against  each  other  in  party  spirit  as  Homi 
anu  Hesiodists,  there  h  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  to  render 
probable.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  may  have  had  his 
peculiar  admirers,  reciters,  and  imitatDrs,  and  another  thing  to  ima- 
gine his  lichool  at  Delphi  sitting  up  in  opposition  to  the  Horn eridie, 
and  disputing  with  them  for  the  palm  of  popularity.  WolfTe*  haa 
»hown  that  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  themselves  repeated  and  imitate^ 
Metiiod,  which  looks  like  any  thing  in  the  world  but  the  Homeric  anC 
Hesiodic  rhapsodists  having  split  mto  contending  sectaries. 

True  it  is  that  Hesiod's  epic  taste  degenerates  from  Homer's,  and^ 
that  the  latter  rhapaodists  who  imitated  Hesiod,  although  they  mighty 
recite  Homer  also  and  call  themselves  Homeridfe,  are  to  be  widely 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  patriarchal  Homeridfe  of  Chios.  Thea<^ 
nanie^,  the  elder  rhapsodists,  were  either  the  composers  or  preserve! 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  gave  the  world  materials  which  wecHt 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  in-' 
teresting  poems.  Hesiod  had  also  his  diascevasts,  but  he  has  evident^ 
ly  a  dry  and  inharmonious  epic  character,  that  would  have  batfled  theiri 
efforts  to  all  eternity  if  they  had  laboured  to  compile  his  works  inl 
an  animated  whole.  That  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hesiodic  periodjr 
however,  was  produced  by  any  sjteuialic  competition  of  an  anti-Ha-> 
meric  school,  is  a  theory  which  rests  rather  infirmly  on  the  basis  of  thft 
Heliiconian  tripod. 

After  Hesiod,  and  certainly  long  after  Homer,  commenced  a  suit* 
of  poets  who  have  been  collectively  denominated  the  Cyclic.t  who  in- 
undated Greece  with  epic,  or  at  least  with  historic  hexameter  verae^ 
Every  event  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  every  fable  of  my- 
thology, became  the  subject  of  a  pueui,  till  a  tissue  of  versified  narrai 
live  was  at  length  accomplished  by  successive  hands,  which  extended 
from  the  creation  of  things  to  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  and 
from  Chaos  to  Penelope's  bed-chamber4  However  instructive  this 
Cyclic  registerof  Centaur  campaigns,  Titian  insurrections,  and  heroic, 
sieges,  older  than  even  the  Trojan,  might  have  been  to  an  ancient 
Greek,  a  recital  of  the  title  of  the  lust  poems  which  composed  it  would 
scarcely  be  amusing  to  a  modern  reader.  If  he  should,  however,  feet 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  his  longings  may  bs 

—    ■  .    ^.       -  s  to  the  second  book  of  the  VEneid. 
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Of  the  middle  epos  of  Greece,  that  is  of  the  epic  poetry  written  after 
Hesiod  and  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  we  have  certainly  no  dat^ 
foiT  forming  eitlier  an  universal  or  perfectly  confident  judgment.  But 
the  silence  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  merits  is  an  unpropitious  symptom. 
Paosanias.itis  true,  speaks  of  verses  of  that  period  that  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Homer's.  But  of  the  three  most  disting|uishcd  and  later  clas* 
sical  epic  poets,  Pisander,§  who  rehearsed  the  toils  of  Hercules,  is  ac- 

•  WolBii  Prokgg.  ad  Horn.  p.  iccviii. 

\  The  lerm  Cychc  hu  been  vnriaiuly  ajid  vaguely  applied  by  the  andentu  umI 
by  clinical  uitiquiiriana.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  ilengnatea  Belectionof  the  bct| 
eptc  poetB,  ni*de  by  the  Alexandriwi  critics,  which  included  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pi-' 
Mndcr,  Panyasii,  and  Antinuchus. 

I  Or,  more  airieity  mcaking,  to  the  dciilh  of  trtysses. 

4  PUanilcr,  of  Cumnis,  in  Rhodes,  the  very  old  Greek  epic  poet  mentioned  I^ 
Anflotlc,  who  ang  the  Uliours  of  Hercules^  und  who  first  took  the  libert; 
vexing  tlie  hero  with  the  club  and  costume  of  a  Uon't  skin :  thit  Pirander 
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filled  ofhaTiagbecntotftUywithotit  the  beauty  of  epic  desi^;  aDdifii 
fhlgment  supposed  to  be  his,  be  rightly  ascribed  to  him,*  it  will  prove 
Um  to  have  posseBaed  no  m&t  eicellence  as  a  writer.  Pauyasis,  the 
■econd  of  the  post-Hesiodtc  clasBics,  was  ranked  by  some  old  critics 
neit  in  merit  to  Homer;  but  the  word  neat  admits  of  ftn  indeiiaitelj 
iuucinable  interval.  H«ndel's  bellows-blower  thoudit  his  services  the 
nexf  to  Handel's  in  musical  utility  to  tht  church.  Die  works  of  An- 
tiBUWhttSj't  the  last  of  the  classic  epics,  a  youncer  contemporary  of 
PUto.wereeitantin  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  preferred  him  to  Homer 
himself.  But  bis  imperial  majesty  was  fond  of  the  tumid  and  obscure. 
Antimachus's  andieoce.  all  but  Plato,  once  left  him  whilst  he  was 
readiog  his  verses;  and  the  poet  declared  that  Plato  was  a  sufficient 
tudience.  The  philosopher's  remaining,  however,  might  be  the  result 
of  politeness  or  patience  as  much  as  vf  taste,  and  may  almost  be  sus- 
pected to  indicate  that  Antimachus's  poetry  required  a  considerable 
fftock  of  philosophy  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

If  even  Pisander  and  Antimachus,  who  by  all  accounts  soared  like 
ei|^B  above  a  rookery,  beyond  the  rummon-place  of  Greek  Cyclic 
poetry^  v'C  defective  in  epic  harmony,  (.  f.  in  interesting  arrangement 
of  parts,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  bul  k  of  those  Cyclics  were 
mere  chroniclers  in  verse.  Hesiod  hiin-ielf  betrays  the  commencement 
of  an  historical,  and  even  a  chronicling  inpirit  in  Greek  poetry,  like 
lliat  which  pervaded  our  own  for  ages  both  before  and  after  Chancer. 
Hesiod'sinquisitiveuess  into  remote  events, and  hislove  of  accumulat- 
in^legendsjgaveriaeto  this  bad  taste;  ttnd  his  beau  ties  seem  to  have  be- 
gnded  the  Greeks  toendure  and  adopt  it.  For  dry  as  he  is  in  detail,  he 
still  throws  some  poetical  light  and  colouring  on  subjects  of  awful  and 
mysterious  attraction  to  untutored  minds.  He  ti-aced  the  secrets  of  na- 
me back  to  their  imagined  source.    He  epitomized  the  history  of  man. 


dktii^uiihed  from  uiotherpoeCof  the  tame  nuric,  wbo&ved  centurioUter  in  the 
rdgD  of  the  Ronuui  Emperor  AlecuiUer.  The  ktter  Piwider  w  aln  lanked  under 
die  vague  denominatjon  of  a  Cyclic  poet.  He  was  in  ill  ptobtbitiQ'  m  imitatar  of 
VbpL  HacrobiuB,  chBtnberlain  to  the  Emperor  Theodonus,  when  be  wrote  hia 
Situnwlia,  appears  to  have  confouiHled  the  new  and  the  old  Piiander,  for  be  ac- 
cuMt  Vir^l  of  copying  the  latter.  Now  this  could  not  be  the  caw,  for  Aului  Gel- 
liua  ha*  carefully  enumerated  the  writen  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  never  meotiona 
the  name  of  the  old  Piauuler.  Indeed  there  iaa  great  deal  of  matter  in  theaecond 
JEneid  which  Hacrobiui  alleges  Virgil  to  have  taken  from  the  old  Greek  epic, 
which  the  elder  Pisander  could  not  have  known.  Any  one  who  peniaea  Heirick's 
introduction  to  hia  edition  and  tnnalation  of  I'ryphiodorus'B  Destruction  of  Troy, 
will  Me  itdearty  made  out,  fnan  the  collated  opinions  of  the  learned,  that  Ibcro- 
Inna  muft  have  been  mistaken  on  this  pmnt,  however  reqiectable  his  general  su- 
thoritf  may  be. 

■  Via.  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Exploits  of  Hercules,  published  among  the 
works  of  Theocritus,  but  evidently  no  production  of  the  SiciBan  acbooL 

f  The  fVagmentt  that  remain  of  Antimacbus  of  Colophon  amount  to  about  one 
hUHdredi  but,  idaa,  about  three.fburths  of  these  fragmenU  are  but  aingle  venei, 
and  the  remainder  not  much  longer.  He  flourished  uout  the  93d  Olympiad.  The 
Alenodnan  critics  seem  to  have  thought  very  well  of  turn.  Quinclilian,  though  he 
ceAtmes  hbn,  speak*  of  him  aa  a  drong  writer.  The  works  which  it  secnu  moat 
ceAin  that  be  wrote,  were  an  epic  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and  a  poem  in 
liliiMJtf  vene  on  the  Fate  of  distinguished  Heroes  who  had  experienced  adveniliw 
inCove.  It  waaca)ledLyde,inhoDouTof  abeautyto  whom  he  waa  attached,  11ie 
ble  mention  of  turn  made  by  CalUraachus,  i*  Ae  moM  fiivourable  nrmpto 
achui'sKenin*,  wfaieh,  accoriing  to  his  cenairei^  waapntneto  oMO" 
*"- '-"idBC  a«dp«W0  give  11*  an  idea  of  a  poet  Mt  OBlike  out 


hole,  hu  leandng  a«dp«w0  give 
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Ue  touched  verj  deeply  the  chord  of  curiosity  in  the  human  breast. 
"VV'hat  he  told  the  Greeks  appears  a  dream  to  us,  but  it  was  matter  of 
fact  and  faith  to  them  ;  and  Greece  appears  to  have  forgot  his  faults  in 

gratitude  for  his  imparting  what  the  multitude  (at  least}  probably 
loueht  to  be  profound  knowledge. 

The  history  of  Greek  epic  poetry  from  Hesiod  down  to  the  age  of 
Alexander,  thus  supplies  us  only  with  fragments,  and  titles,  and  mate- 
rials for  coujecture.  Its  history  after  that  pei-iod  shall  be  the  subject  ' 
of  a  separate  part  of  these  Lectures.  In  the  mean  time,  1  shall  revert 
to  a  general  view  of  the  poetical  literature  that  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

•Mock-heroic  I'oetni. — The  Greeks  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  parodies, 
and  particularly  of  tho'ie  on  Homer.*  \n  epic  or  tragic  passage,  hap- 
pily and  comically  imitated,  would  set  the  Athenian  theatre  in  a  roar; 
ana  even  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Oliigenes  are  said  to  have 
amused  tliemselves  with  parodying  Homer.t  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
parodies  as  a  mark  of  contempt  'I  ney  may  be  ill-natured,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so.  One  may  laugh  very  heartilv  at  the  journeyman  con- 
spirator in  our  own  Tragedy  for  ff'arm  Wtntlur,  addressiTig  the  con- 
clave of  master -tailors  in  the  words  of  Othello,  "  my  very  worthv  and 
approved  good  masters,"  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  ^hak- 
speare.  The  taste  among  the  Greeks  for  parodies  that  could  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people  at  large  in  a  theatre,  marks  tlieir  entire  familiarity  with 
their  best  poets;  though  perhaps  it  also  indicates  a  shrewd  und  gay 
spirit,  unlike  the  romantic  feeling;s  of  an  aee  of  great  epic  poetry. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  more  desirable  to  possess  one  authentic 
mock-heroic  of  the  genuine  Attic  school,  than  a  hundred  works  of  the 
serinuB  body  of  Cyclic  poetry.  The  extant  fragments  of  this  burlesque 
kind  4>f  Greek  humour  are  unhappily  few  and  unsatisfactory. J  Only  one 
of  them  amounts  to  an  hundred  lines,  and  most  of  them  are  exceeding- 
ly short.  Among  the  short  ones  preserved  by  Atheneus,  there  is  the 
scrap  of  an  Homerically  described  contest  between  a  barber  and  a 
potter  about  tlie  wife  of  the  former,  whom  the  potter  wished  unjustly 
to  carry  away  from  him.  The  man  of  pots  is  called  Pelides,  in  punning 
allusion  to  the  Greek  word  for  clay,  and  the  barber  also  plays  upon  the 
aimtlarity  of  the  Greek  term  for  a  damsel  and  for  his  own  vocation. 
The  only  considerable  fragment  of  this  kind  in  Atheneeus  is  Matron's 
deacriptiuR  of  an  Athenian  supper.     It  begins  thus— 

"Tile  suppers  mum-  and  most  Bumptuous 
Which  Xcnocles,  the  oniot  k  Aihens, 
Gave  UH,  O  Matte,  rehearse — for  I  went  tliithcr. 
And  hunrer  huge  went  with  me.    There  we  bul'd 
The  migntieat  aiid  moit  beauteous  loavea — more  while 
Than  mow,  and  iweet  to  tutc  ssfrunientji 
Whow  imell  would  have  beguii'd  the  northern  wind 
To  Slop  his  course,  and  breathe  enBmour'd  on  them, 
M&tron  oiir  host  rtview'dtbe  nnks  of  men, 

■  AlittotJe,  in  his  Poetics,  cvUa  Hegemon  the  inventor  of  parodies.  Polemo, 
Adienxus,  and  olhera.  apeak  of  Hippoiiax,  a  much  older  poeC  (tlie  witty  Hitirial, 
who  Was  chased  trom  Eplie«u9  for  making  too  free  with  its  tyrants,^  as  tlie  carhesl 
mriKUat.  Powibly  AriBioile  Only  meant  that  Tlcgemon  was  the  firit  writer  who 
bnu^l  parodies  on  tlic  atagc.  t  Fabricitu.,  vol.  i.  p.  550.     Ed.  Harleh  ir90, 

I  I  of  couTK  eidudc  the  mock-hei-oic  Battle  of  the  Frc^  and  Mice,  whkh  a 
ascnbcd,  a>  I  liare  already  mentioned,  b;  Ihe  best  judgis,  to  the  school  of  Alexuidiu . 
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strode  to  the  threshold  to  receive  his  guests. 
And  halted  there.    Beside  him  Chaerephon, — 
Tosd-eater,  waited,  like  a  hungry  sea-mew, 
Skilful  to  gorge  on  suppers  not  his  own. 
Then  came  the  cooks,  and  loaded  well  each  table — 
The  cooks  to  whom  the  kitchen's  heaven  belongs, 
With  all  its  turnspit  hours,  and  privilege 
To  hasten  or  delay  sweet  supper  time." 

DUacHc  Poeiry^—The  Greeks  abounded  also  in  didadtic  poetrjrt 
From  the  accounts  and  relics  of  this  body  of  their  literature  we  maj 
gather,  that  it  comprehended  religious,  moral,  and  physiological  in* 
stniction.  Probably  it  for  the  most  part  united  them ;  although  we  find 
works  mentioned  by  Plato*  which  must  have  been  didactic  poems,  of 
an  expressly  religious  nature,  namely,  for  the  direction  of  sacrifices 
and  purifications.  These  were  evidently  the  compositions  of  priests ; 
and  whatever  philosophy  they  containecl  must  have  been  mystic  In* 
deed  both  the  religion  and  early  philosophy  of  Greece  were  deeply  in- 
fected with  mysticism.  But  still  there  are  traces  of  very  old  and  aim- 
pie  moral  poetrj  in  Greece,  calculated  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
plain  and  practical  duties  of  life.  Tradition  assigns  muck  ot  this  Gno- 
mic poetry  to  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  ancU  we  cannot  doubt  of 
such  public  characters  havine  delivered  their  precepts  in  verse,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  auUienticity  of  verses  ascribed  to  particular 
sages;  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  moral  proverbs  should  have  been  put 
into  verse,  when  infant  science  and  law  itself  were  tuned  to  numbers. 
For,  ludicrous  as  it  would  be  to  us  to  hear  of  the  Statutes  at  large  be- 
in^  set  to  music,  yet  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  publicly  sung  at  the 
primitive  banquets  of  the  Athenians. 

The  chief  of  the  Gnomic  poets  were  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
and  Pytha^ras.  The  largest  extant  Gnomic  reliques  are  those  ascribed 
to  Theognis,  which  are  obviously  a  farrago  of  moral  sentences  from 
many  different  writers,  without  connexion  or  consistency  of  parts.  The 
supposed  speaker  of  the  sentiments  even  changes  his  existence,  and  on 
one  occasion  exclaims,  "  I  am  a  beautiful  mare,"  without  deigning  to 
account  for  his  metamorphosis  into  a  quadruped.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Phocylides  are  also  palpable  fabrications,  and 
the  pious  forger  has  even  helped  the  old  Pagan  bard  to  speak  like  a 
gooa  Christian  about  the  resurrection.  The  golden  verses  ot  Pythagoras 
do  honour  to  heathen  morality,  and  may  be  believed  to  be  classically  old, 
though  their  having  come  from  Pythagoras  himself  is  at  least  apocryphal. 

Empedocles  of  A^rigentum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the' 
language  who  gave  its  didactic  poetry  a  magnificent  and  systematic 
form.  He  is,  unhappily,  among  the  lost  writers :  since  even  of  his  few 
fnurments  the  whole  are  not  authentic.    But  his  name  stands  pre-emi- 


igard, 

mina  divini  pectoris  ejus  (says  Lucretius)  Vociferantur  et  exponunt 
prteclara  reperta,  Ut  vix  humani  videatur  sorte  creatus." 

The  numbers  rolling  from  his  breast  divine 
Reveal  such  bold  and  bright  discoveries 
That  scarce  he  seems  a  soul  of  human  birth. 

*  Plato  de  B^.  t  vi.  p.  331. 


IJMS  virittfn  in  Sirknas,  ^c. 
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Like  many  other  wonderful  proficients  in  earlj  science,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  who  couJd  appease  tlie  winds  and  reanimate 
the  dead.  It  is  amusins  to  find  antiquaries,  of  no  verj  distant  date, 
labouring  to  exculpate  Einpedocles  from  this  heavy  charge  on  his  me- 
mory. 

In  my  neit  Lecture  I  shall  finish  this  synopsis  of  the  classes  of 
Greek  poetry. 


LINKS  WRITTKN  IN  StCKNKSS. 
O  Di  tTH  I  if  there  be  quiet  in  thine  anns, 
And  I  muBt  cease,  gentiv,  oh',  gently  come 
To  mc,  md  let  my  xml  leun  no  alarms, 
But  strike  me,  ere  a  shiiek  cui  echo,  dumb, 
SetueleHa  and  breithlesa : — And  thou,  sickly  Life, 
If  the  decree  be  writthil  1  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needlera  ttnfe. 
Nor  pull  me  downwarda  to  mortality. 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  take  a  flight ; 
lo— whither  '—HdIj'  Pity,  hear,  oh  '.  hew. 
And  lift  me  to  some  tkr^lT  skiey  aphere, 
Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  lig'ht^ — 
Hi^t  it  be  so, — then  would  mj  spirit  fear 
To  quit  the  things  1  have  so  loveit  when  seen, 
I'he  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green. 
Knowing  bow  Tew  would  shed  one  common  tear 
Or  keep  in  mind  ihatl  bad  ever  been  > 
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F^iB  Moon,  beneath  thy  midnight  look  it  was, 

My  slocy  took  its  birth  i  therefore  to  thee. 

To  thee  iind  her  whose  shape  doth  ever  pass 

Across  my  Mg^it  (as  a  faint  melody 

Heard  ui  gone  times  doth  Mill  catute  the  eu 

With  ila  dumb  song)  this  verae  1  dedicate ', 

To  thee  and  her  tis  fair  as  thee,  and  young 

As  thou  wast  when  thy  bright  way  thou  didst  steer 

llirough  clouds  that  o'er  the  ! 

Be  diis  my  latest  story  <i 


c  Latmlan  foresta  hung, 


DISCOSTEKT. 

Tbs  mariner  whose  little  bark  istoss'd 

Upon  the  rude  ungovernable  waves, 

'Midal  rocks  and  nuicksanda,  often  toils  and  jlavrs. 
I'nccrtain  if  he  shall,  or  not  be  lost. 
And  buried  in  the  mighty  deep  he  rross'd 

So  often  and  so  safe— in  vain  be  craves 

Assistance,  whilat  the  foaming  ocean  laves 
nil  labouring  vessel — thoughts  which  once  cngross'd 
And  cheer'd  hisbrirfitcr  days,  are  now  forgot. 

Or,  if  remember'd,  tend  to  aggravate 
The  dreadftil  scene — •'  How  wrtlchcd  is  my  lot!" 

He  cries: — the  danger  •'er  he  tempts  his  fate 
Again.    Thus  weak  repining  man  doth  aigh. 
And  discontented  Uvea,  yet  tews  to  die. 


(     «00     ) 
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OxifET<i  18  an  irregular  and  dirtjr  city,  with  lofty  unsightly  ruses  of 
buildings;  no  handsome  moouments  of  architecture  or  irt:  antTonly 
one  pleasing  promenade,  called  The  Treille,  on  the  walla  of  the  towa, 
whece  are  the  residences  of  the  familjof  Saussure,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  principal  TaniilieB  of  Geneva.  The  "  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy 
Rhone"  is  tneonlypleasingobjectwithinthe  walls  of  the  city.  Water 
probably  never  was  of  so  lovely  a  hue,— eicept,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Its  transparency  rentiers  every  object  at  the  bottom  distinctly 
viaible  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  precipitate 
tbemselves  in  a  torrent  throngh  the  bridges  over  the  two  branches  of  the 
Rhone,  their  colour  is  a  deep  ultra-marine,  which  sea  or  sky  rarely 
or  never  equals.  Our  rooms  at  the  inn  (the  best  at  Geneva,  but  one  of 
the  worst  in  Switzerland)  projected  on  piles  into  the  lake-;  and  I  used 
to  hang  out  of  my  window  in  a  sunny  day,  admiring  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  Take  bathing  the  city  and  the  green  slopes  of  Savoy  ana  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  watching  the  gambols  of  Sie  finny  tribe, and  the  eddiesaad 
nrgling  currents  of  the  blue  waters.  Unluckily,  just  before  my  win- 
dows, in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  longbuilding,  jpublic  wash-tir — 


where  several  score  of  washerwomen  were  perpetually  rubbing  and 
soft|Hng  away  their  linen  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  Seguiling  their 
labours  with  Genevese  gossip  and  Billingsgate.  The  cathedral  is,  in  ita 


exterior,  a  respectable  and  venerable  church.  Its  interior  has  all  the 
bald  unornamented  character  of  a  Calvinistic  meeting-house.  Bare 
walls.withoutpicturesormonumenta;  no  altar-place;  an  oak  desk  and 
pulpit  uncushioned  and  undraped — with  the  number  and  page  of  the 
psalms  for  the  day  indicated  on  a  deal  board ;  the  nave  and  aisles  filled 
with  uncovered  oak  benches.  Not  a  shred  or  remnant  of  the  abomina- 
ble splendours  of  Peter's  vest  is  here  left  to  offend  the  rigid  optics  of 
the  followers  of  brother  Jack.  The  high  place  of  Calvinistic  worship 
11  not  unworthy  of  the  unsparing  severity  of  its  founder  and  its  Aoe- 
mas.  It  might  at  first  appear  curious,  that  that  doctrine  which  builds 
itself  the  most  exclusively  upon  unquestioning  faith,  and  rejects  the 
most  contemptuously  the  lights  of  human  reason,  should  exclude  the 
most  rigidly  from  its  forms  of  worship  every  ceremonial  calculated  to 
impress  tliu  imagination,  or  to  kindle  devotional  rapture.  But  if  the 
Romish  church  had  been  a  simple  and  plainone,  the  Calvinistic  worship 
would  have  been  pompous  ana  ceremonious.  Opposition  to  an  adver- 
sary was  all  that  was  considered — "  reverse  of  wrong  was  taken  to  be 
right." — 1  confess  I  think  we  Lutherans,  or  Calvinistic-Lutherans,  to 
speak  properly,  order  these  matters  much  better.  A  cathedral  and 
cathedral  service  (thanks,  in  part,  to  archbishop  Laud)  are  very  fine  and 
inspiring  things  in  England.  There  is  a  chastened  pompand  grandeur 
in  its  sober  and  devout  ceremonies,  a  dignity  without  gur»;<^ou^ness,  a 
poetry  without  theatrical  display,  an  inspiring  fervour  and  a  subduing 
melancholy  in  the  scene,  which  make  religion  imposing  without  being 
•astic,  and  invitiiig  without  being  meretricious.  And  surely,  not- 
inding  onr  Tocd  boySa  oar  altars,  our  canons,  and  our  antlieme 
r  duumti,  we  an  at  rigbteons  enemies  to  plenary  indulgence 
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and  traniubstantiatinn  as  our  worthy  rrienda  at  Genevt,  with  th< 
black  caps  aud  euwns. 

Wedruve  to  Feniej,  or  Fernej-Foftflirf,  as  the  road-posts  call  itr-»' 
on  a  fine  eminence,  two  leagues  from  Geneva.  Voltaire's  chateau  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  littlf  French  chateaux  on  a  small  scale  that  I  have  seen, 
—with  a  slifT garden  and  avenues,  with  terraces,  statues,  and  bosquets, 
a  la  FronpatV,— commanding  one  of  the  noblest  views  of  Mont  BtanCt 
tlie  lake,  and  thelower  Alps,  Voltaire  addresses  his  favourite  abode  ^-— < 


"  O  maison  d'Arislippc!  O  jardina  d'Epicure  ! 
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Auunmeritedcorapliment  to  his  gardening,  at  the  expense  of  his  verseii.' 
Nature  is  certainly  not  the  predominant  charm  of  either,  but  his  verses 
have  more  of  it  than  his  avenues.  A  slight  eflbrt  of  imagination  would 
place  Voltaire  in  one  of  lliem,  with  his  court  suit,  sword,  and  ruffles, 
spouting  one  of  his  own  scenes,  or  grinning  and  bowing  gallantry  to 
some  French  marchioness.  His  saloon  ana  bed-room  are  in  the  statl 
in  which  he  left  them.  Over  his  bed  hang  portraits  of  Frederic  of  Prua- 
sia,  the  empress  Catherine,  Madame  du  Chatelet,and  Le  Kain  theactsr 
— the  friends  of  the  man  of  genius,  presented  bj  themselves.  Vottair* 
himself,  in  his  best  jouth fill  looks  and  full  dress,  is,  of  course,  of  tha 
party.  A  variciv  of  little  portrait  ens;ravings,  including  Newl«n,  Mil* 
ton,  Franklin,  Washington,  &c.  Ike.  hang  round  the  ronm.  Beside  the 
chateau  is  the  small  church  built  by  Voltaire,  with  an  inscription  "  Beo 
ivrjrit  Voltaire  ;"  his  tomb  is  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  our  conductor  show- 
ed  us  the  little  private  door  by  which  he  used  to  enter  the  church. 

Prom  Geneva  to  Chamounix,  by  way  of  La  Bonneville  and  Sallanch^ 
is  one  of  the  most  magnilicent  rides  that  Nature  can  present.  Tha 
road  follows  back  the  course  of  the  Arve,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  st' 
Chamounix.  The  valley  is  at  first  wide,  smiling,  and  fertile;  the  Saleva 
mountain  rising  on  the  right,  and  the  grand  Voirone  and  pyramidat 
Mole  mountain  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  Vou  pass  from  the  Oene- 
vese  territory  into  Savoy,  about  a  league  from  Geneva.  Very  near  this 
frontier  Mons.  Sismondi  has  a  delightful  little  summer-residence,  with 
a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  very  much  in  the  English  taste.  We 
bad  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  here,  and  of  enjoying  a  little  of  that 
interesting  and  eloquent  conversation,  which  all  who  know  him  appre- 
ciate. The  lot  of  a  such  a  mind  in  such  a  situation  appears  truly  en- 
viable— with  the  world  of  liistorT  and  philosophy  for  his  daily  study  , 
and  investi^tion,  and  the  blue  lake,  the  green  valleys  of  Savoy,  ana 
the  eternal  Mont  Blanc  for  his  familiar  external  objects.  We  stopped 
to  dine  at  La  Bonneville,  a  little  dirtv  decayed  Savoyard  town,  at  tha 
foot  of  the  green  Mole  mountain,  anu  surrounded  by  gigantic  heights 
on  all  sides.  The  Arve  pours  its  troubled  torrent  through  a  narrow 
glen  of  pasture,  in  which  the  town  stands.  The  population  are  dir^ 
and  wretched,  and  the  church,  which  is  tumbling  into  ruins,  is  be- 
dizened with  more  than  the  average  niuantuin  of  &r  votti  offerings,  rude 
pictures  and  images,  and  laced  and  flowered  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour.  A  crucifix,  with  a  suspended  efligy  of  our  Saviour  as 
lai^  as  life,  stood  by  the  church-door,  with  exact  wooden  representa- 
tionH  of  the  crown  vf  thorns,  the  pincers,  the  hyssop-.tponge,  and  every 
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other  impletnent  of  the  Passion.  I  never  recollect  seeing  t  CtlMit 
crucifix  so  painfully  and  disgustingly  perfect*  A  Frendi  lady  ant 
"geiktleiiian  with  whom  we  travelled  expressed  ^at  admiratioti  of  it* 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  interval  while  dinner  was  preparing  to 
|ierfoHn  a  long  list  of  Paters  and  Aves  in  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  diflTerence  in  the  character, 
flie  looks,  the  habitations,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Savoyards  and  the 
Swiss  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  we  had  just  left.  You  remember 
Rousseau's  lovely  description  of  the  contrast,  which  hardly  appears 
exaggerated,  and  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  written.  It  is» 
per^ps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  moral  picturesque 
ever  penned.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  and  political  causes 
assigned  by  him  fur  the  difference,  which,  perhaps,  are  little  more  than 
theories.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Savoyards  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
live  wretchedly  in  wooden  cabins,  without  chimneys  or  casements. 
Their  looks  are  pale  and  squalid,  their  dress  tattered  and  filthy.  At 
La  Bonneville  we  saw  many  eoilres  and  deformed  persons;  and  one 
Woman  lyins  on  the  ground  by  the  road  side,  whose  face  (if  face  it 
could  be  called)  was  more  inhuman  in  its  deformity  than  any  counte- 
nance I  could  conceive  bearing  human  lineaments.  The  inns  are  ge- 
tierally  filthy  and  dear,  and  crowds  of  beggars  follow  one's  steps.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  repulsive  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  feelinsa 
sort  of  sneaking  kindness  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  for  a  Savoyard.  He 
appears  to  be  a  harmless,  ignorant,  obliging,  ready-witted  creature, 
with  a  laughing  wretchedness,  and  good-humoured  roeuerj  about  him^ 
which  extract  sows  from  traveller's  pockets  very  plentifully;  The 
people  are  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Catholics,  and  not  very  well  aF- 
fected  to  the  Sardinian  government.  A  political  calembourgp  which 
we  heard,  is  not  bad.  Instead  of  giving  his  Sardinian  majesty  his  title 
of  "  Sa  Majeste  tr^s  chr^tienne  Carlo  Felici,"  it  was  proposed  to  call 
him  "  Sa  Majesty  tr^s  Cretine  Carlo  FerocU^ 

From  Bonneville  to  Sallanche  is  one  continued  scene  of  lovely  val- 
leys, watered  by  the  torrent  of  the  Arve,  fir-clad  precipices,  and  moun- 
tains tipped  and  streaked  with  snow.  Chalets  and  flocks  of  goats  are 
scattered  about  on  pastures  apparently  inaccessible ;  and  streams, ibna- 
ing  lovely  cascades,  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  rush  impe- 
tuously into  the  Arve.  Mont  Blanc,  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  concealed  from  our  view.  A  sultry  haze  hid  it 
from  us  when  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  now  we  were  encompassed 
by  walls  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  almost  excluded  even  the  rays 
ot'sun  from  the  valley.  About  a  league  before  Sallanche  a  sinuosity  m 
the  road  presented  to  us  the  snowy  form  of  the  majestic  mountain  glit- 
tering under  all  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  sun.  It  was  impossibre  to 
believe  that  it  was  still  six  leagues  distant.  Between  St.  Martin  and 
Sallanche,  we  stood  in  awful  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  overpower- 
ing object.  The  scene  exceeded  all  powers  of  description.  Around  us 
lay  the  most  luxuriant  green  valley,  with  sloping  orchards  and  pastures 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Sallanche;  the  overwhelming'torre&t tif 
the  Arve  rushin?,  with  unceasing  roar,  through  these  soft  and  lovely 
icenes.  Immediateiy  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  us  rose  tke 
grey  ja^d  rocks  of  the  Varens,  and  other  mountains.,  to  a  heif^t  6f 
above  7000  feet-^the  snow  hanging  ta  their  crevices*  aod  ifhitenfaig 
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their  iu  mm  its.    Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve.ao  immense  breast- 
work  of  mountain  rears  itself  at  a  few  leagues  ilUtance,  covered  with 
dark  glooitiTfirt,  till  vegetation  gives  place  tu  a  summit  oC barren  rock. 
Behind  and  above  thoae  ittupendous  beiKhts,  rises  the  colossal  Mont 
Blanc,  higher  than  this  hii)  vanguard  hy  about  6  or  7000  feet  of  eternal 
snows,  which  are  only  here  and  there  broken  bj  grej  pointed  needles, 
and  jagged  rucks  ol  granite,  which  refuse  the  snow  a  resting-place, 
and  project  their  rude  and  gigantic.furms  beyond  its  glittering  sur- 
face.    In  addition  to  its  height,  and  the  awful  winter  which  ^owns 
from  its  summits,  nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  forms  of  the 
mountain.     The  sumtnit  |f(«senta  a  smooth  and  rounded  kind  of  dome, 
which  may  be  said  to  repose  upon  colossal  pyramids  and  pillars  of  gra' 
nite.     The  various  needles  and  subordinate  heights,  the  satellites 
die  imperial  mountain,  rise  around  in  beautiful  gradation  to  heights 
9,  10,  II,  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  all  attached  to  the  dome  by  con 
necting  masses  of  snow,  covered  rocka,  and  glaciers.     The  sun  was  il' 
luminating  this  stupendous  expanse  of  snow,  reared  amidst  the  heavens; 
and  it  was  impusttible  to  look  at  it  for  many  minutes  successively.  We 
met  witii  a  Chamuuois  guide,  Francois  Simon,  (honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  Simon  des  dames,")  whom  we  instantly  engaged  tu  as- 
cend with  us  to  a  little  grassy  eminence  above  Sallanche,  where  we 
sat  down  and  admired  this  sublime  scene — making  acquaintance, 
dcr  the  auspices  of  the  guide,  with  every  rock,  and  pinnacle,  and  gla- 
cier, and  valley,  which  presented  itself.  The  evening  was  not  remark 
bly  fine,  but  stiH,  as  the  sun  gradually  sank,  the  whole  expanse 
snowy  mountain  was  suffused  with  every  varying  tint  of  gold,  ru^ 
carnation,  and  richest  purple.     We  had  not  i|uiie  Lord  Byron's  hu 
of  love. 

Tile  very  gUciera  have  liU  coIoutb  cauglil. 
And  simiArt  into  rose-hues  sera  diem  wruuglit 
By  rays  which  aleep  there  loviiiglj-. 


At  night  a  bright  starry  skv  "  tipped  with  silver  every  mountain's 
bead,"  and  we  enjoyed  from  tne  gallery  of  the  inn  at  ^allanche  (where, 
by  the  way,  we  drank  bottled   ale  not  unworthy  of  Edinburgh)  the 


prospect  of  the  white  dome  of  the  mountain  standing  out  pure  and 
tplendent  under  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  rearing  its  sublime 
head  among  the  sparkling  stars  and  constellations  which  lighted  up 
this  scene  of  silent  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Carriages  of  the  ordinary  description  cannot  proceed  farther  than 
Sallanche,  and  we  set  forth  the  next  morning  in  a  char-ii-banc,  drawn 
by  two  fine  mules,  on  our  road  to  Chamounix.  You  may  conceive  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  were  above  seven  hours 
performing  the  six  leagues  from  Sallanche  to  Chamounix.  Our  char 
was  a  (tout  mountain  vehicle,  on  which  we  sat  sideways,  which  Just 
carried  our  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  was  well  calculated,  tront 
ita  lightness  and  strength,  to  defy  the  rocks,  slopes,  and  ru^ed  ine- 

Jualilies  of  our  route.  In  some  places  the  road  was  swept  away  by  a 
tbord4stnerU  of  the  Arve,  and  we  drove  along  the  bed  of  the  river — in 
others,  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  had  ploughed  across  the  path, 
leaving  blocks  of  ruck,  heaps  of  mud,  and  branches  of  fir-trees  rooted 
Up,  orer  which  our  sure-footed  mules  drew  us  with  perfect  safety. 
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The  Ttat  bed  of  the  Arve,^  strewed  with  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  the 
tCNrrents  descending  into  it,  the  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  wrecks  of 
the  vast  eboulement  of  th^  mountain  d'Anterne,  which  took  place  in 
1751,  and  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  which  has  now  left  on  the  ragged 
tad  herbless  sides  of  the  mountain  fresh  traces  of  the  convulsion,  add 
infinitelj  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  We  stopped  to  admire  the  beauti- 
fU  little  cascade  of  the  Ch^de,  one  of  the  prettiest  near  the  Alps,  and 
Hien  proceeded  to  Servoz.  From  Servoz  to  Chamounix  is  one  of  the 
nanaest  Alpine  scenes  in  Europe.  We  passed  a  monument  erected 
mr  the  road  to  a  youne  German,  who  perished  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Boet  mountain.  We  nad  ascended  rapidly  fh>m  Sallanche  to  Savoy. 
Sallanche  is  situated  1674  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Chamou- 
nix not  less  than  3174  feet  We  passed  the  impetuous  Arve  by  a  rude 
bridge  of  unhewn  fir-trees,  and  ascended  a  rapid  acclivity  at  the  edge 
of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  left  far  below  ns  the 
feiining  Arve,  roaring  over  rocks  and  amongst  a  forest  of  larches  and 
duk  firs.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  rose  an  immense  wall  of 
perpendicular  rock  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  almost  on  the 
aommit  of  which  we  could  just  discover  a  little  cluster  of  chalets,  ab- 
solutely overhanging  the  frightful  valley  of  the  Arve.  Sach  was  the 
scene  of  wild  magnificence  immediately  about  us;  while  towards  the 
South  we  were  almost  under  the  shelter  and  shade  of  the  stupendous 
Mont  Blanc,  and  its  dependent  rocks  and  needles  of  Bionnassay,  the 
D6me  du  Gout^,  &c.  &c.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  our  ascent, 
we  entered  the  valley  of  Chamounix  at  the  little  hanilet  of  Ouchek— 
Tou  appear  in  a  new  world  on  entering  this  singular  valley.  The  five 
leagues  from  Sallanche  to  les  Ouches  is  one  scene  of  wild  and  desolate 
crandeur,  with  few  habitations,  and  few  spots  of  ground  sufficient  even 
for  cattle  to  pasture.  A  few  browsing  goats,  and  here  and  there  a 
cow,  attended  by  little  sunburnt  children,  who  offered  us  nosegays,  and 
some  scattered  rude  log-built  chalets,  were  all  the  traces  weTiad  seen 
of  human  inhabitants.  After  this  scene  the  valley  of  Chamounix  ap- 
pears like  a  little  thriving  Alpine  colony,  with  neat  hamlets,  inclosed 
pastures,  gardens  and  cottaees,  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cows  and 
goats,  and  a  decent  civilized  sort  of  people,  dressed  with  considerable 
neatness,  and  apparently  relieved  from  abject  poverty.  Imagine  this 
green  and  smiling  valley,  extending  about  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
scarcely  one  league  in  breadth,  at  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
grand  barrier  of  the  central  Alps,  the  elaciers  descending  from  their 
summits  into  the  very  midst  ot  the  fertile  pastures,  dark  forests  of  fit 
frineing  the  pure  white  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  neat  cottage's  and 
gardens  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
height,  which  often  accumulate  and  advance,  so  as  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  inclosures.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  ratio  of  the  advance  or  decrease  of  the  glaciers. 
The  elacier  des  Bois,  the  most  considerable  at  Chamounix,  is  sfiid  to 
have  oeen  ascertained  by  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier  to  advance  about  fourteen  feet  in  a  year.  But  this  must  be  a 
Tery  doubtful  fact,  and  it  only  applies  to  the  rate  of  proj^ressive  move- 
ment of  the  middle  of  the  elacier ;  for  certainly  the  glacier  does  not  re- 
|;«larly  advance  fourteen  feet  annually  into  the  valuy.  In  some  years 
it  rocedes— in  others  is  stationary,  according  as  the  winter  is  long  and 
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severe,  or  the  stimmer  sultry  and  prnlungei),  Hs  the  ground  is  more  or 
less  rapiJIj  iuclined,  and  various  ulher  uncurtain  circumstances.  It 
seems  certain,  that  almost  all  the  glaciers  do  increase  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree.  The  people  of  (.'hamounix  say,  thej  increase  for  seven 
jeara,  and  then  diminish  for  seven  vear» — an  arbitrary  assuinplion,  on 
which  Saussure  remarks,  "  La  regulorite  plait  Hux  hommen — elle  sem- 
ble  leur  a&suicttir  lea  evcnemens."  In  the  same  manner,  people  on  the 
sea-cuDst  tell  vou  the  tide  advances  in  a  regular  seriea,  first  of  nine 
small  waves  and  then  of  three  large  ones.  The  sun,  rains,  warm  winds, 
the  internal  heat  of  (lie  earth,  seem  to  place  certain  providential  limits 
to  the  advances  of  this  wintry  reign,  which  have  hitherto  checked  its 
encroachments  on  the  fertile  valleys  uf  the  Alp-.  The  glacier  des  Bos- 
sons  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  those  at  Chamounix.  It?  decent 
being  extremely  rapid,  and  the  valley  down  which  it  descends  being 
Tu^i^d  and  uneven,  the  mass  of  ice  is  split  and  broken  into  pyramids, 
and  cones,  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  capricious  forms.  I  he  ice  is 
very  pure  and  unsoiled  (a  very  rare  circumstnnce),  and  the  conical 
masscK  are  sometimes  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  in  height,  of  the  most 
beautiful  white,  green,  and  sky-blue  colours.  They  look  like  the  ruins 
of  marble  palaces,  temples,  and  obelisks,  reared  and  overthrown  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oriental  genius.  They  have  the  appearance  uf  nruiluctions 
(if  art ;  but  it  is  the  unreal  art  of  lairies — not  that  of  men.  We  crossed 
over  this  fine  glacier,  in  an  upper  part  of  it,  where  it  presented  a  sort 
of  (able  land,  intersected  occasionally  b^  enormous  charms  ami  crevices; 
down  which  we  rolled  blocks  of  granite,  which  produced  a  rumbling 
like  distant  thunder  in  the  bowels  of  the  &;lacier.  The  air  of  the  gla- 
cier was  remarkably  inspiring  and  elating  from  its  freshness  and  rarity. 
On  a  sudden,  1  was  surjirised  to  feel  my  face  fanned  by  a  sultry  cur- 
rent from  the  South,  which  passed  awav,  and  then  came  a^ain,  like  a 
sirocco.  The  effect  was  so  surprising,  that  I  stopped  short  in  walking. 
On  inentiuning  it  to  Michel  Devassaux,  our  guide,  he  said  it  was  nut 
uncommon  ;  and  that  these  warm  winds  (of  which  Sauiisure  also  speaks) 
were  particularly  felt  on  the  glacier  des  Bossons,  owing  to  its  bein^  op- 
posite to  several  indentures  or  breaks  in  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  a 
passage  to  the  currents  of  air  from  Italy  and  the  South.  The  perpetual 
movements  and  constant  noises  in  the  glaciers  have  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect, tnd  give  them,  in  a  less  degi'ee,  that  impressive  character  of  life 
and  animation  which  belongs  to  a  river  or  the  ocean.  Their  sounds  are 
among  Nature's  most  singular  and  sublime  voices.  A  rattling  crash  is 
heard  in  the  ice,  an  internal  rumbling — you  then  perceive  a  commo- 
tion in  the  glacier  for  a  space  of  many  var;ls — new  fissures  open — pro- 
jecting masses  of  ice  break  and  fall,  blocks  of  granite  roll  down  the 
Bides  of  the  glacier,  and  set  in  motion  hundredH  of  other  rocks  and 
stones,  and  the  confused  clatter  and  noise  dies  away  like  a  distant  fire 
of  artillery,  leaving  an  awful  silence  till  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  against  the  lower  again  produces  a  fresh  dis- 
location of  the  masses.  Every  glacier  is  the  source  of  a  river  or 
HtrcBm  uf  greater  or  less  consequence,  furnished  bv  the  melted  snow 
which  flows  during  summer  perpetually  from  tlie  foot  of  the  glacier. 
A  large  supply  proceeds  from  the  ice  at  the  bottom,  melted  by  the  in-  • 
ternaf  heat  ofthe  earth.  When  you  examine  the  junction  between  the 
glacier  and  the  soil,  you  perceive  the  rapidity  with  which  this  disBolu- 
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Hmk  takes  place.  The  glacier  appears  completely  disjoined  from  th« 
^fMTthi  and  seems  as  if  it  might  slide  forwarJ  in  a  detached  mass*  The 
iraier  dissofved  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  rushes  down  in  perpe-^ 
tsal  small  torrents  through  the  chasms  and  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the 
liottomj  and  a  large  accumulated  stream  flows  forth  from  the  foot  c^ 
^  glacier,  foaming  impetuously  along  the  valley.  The  source  of  the 
ArvetroD,  which  rushes  out  of  the  glacier  des  Buis,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  valley.  The  force  of  the  stream  gushing  forth 
from  the  glacier  has  hollowed  out  an  immense  vaulted  arch  about  5Q 
or  60  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  most  lovely  bluish  ice.  It  is  a 
complete  cave  of  ice;  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  rude  and  jftmed 
masses  of  solid  snow  ice.  These  masses  are  continually  detaduDI; 
^lemselves  and  falling  into  the  torrent  below.  The  blue  and  celadon 
kves  of  the  ice,  its  light  transparent  substance,  and  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic shapes,  give  the  cavern  an  air  of  fairy-work,  which,  added  to  the 
instant  roar  of  the  torrent,  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  interest  the 
Empress  Catherine's  ice  palaces,  or  even  the  cav^  of  ice  in  the  vision 
of  Kubla  Khan. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves, 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fount^n  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice. 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  confess  that  Mont  Blanc  seen  from 
Chamounix,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoints  expectations.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  sublime  object,  but  the  valley  is  so  immediately  below 
it»  that  the  mountain  is  very  much  foreshortened  in  the  view ;  you  hard- 
ly see  its  summit,  and  lose  much  of  its  gigantic  proportions.  You  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  standing  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard.  The  immense  expanse  of  perpetual  snow  reminds 
one  of  the  mountain's  colossal  height,  in  comparison  with  the  bare  and 
rocky  needles  around,  rather  than  its  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  eye  is  so  familiarized  to  stupendou?*  heights  )iy  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  that  the  additional  3  or  4000  feet  which  belong  to 
Mont  Blanc  produce  an  effect  proportioned  only  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  mountain,  not  to  its  absolute  height  as  the  great  monarch  of  Eu- 
ropean mountains.  If  we  could  put  Mont  Blanc  on  Salisbury  plain  it 
would  e(|ual  all  that  our  imagination  can  dream  about  it ;  but  elbowed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  10,  11,  and  12,000  feet,  he  is  the  giant 
monarch  of  ^ant  subjects,  not  a  giant  among  men  of  ordinary  stature. 
The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  Chamounix,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  areater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  as  seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
pf  Tapia:  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  being  11,232  feet  above  the  vale 
of  Tapia,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  to  11,532  feet  above  Chamounix.  Bqt 
the  absolute  height  of  Chimborazo  abovj  the  sea  is  20,148  feet,  and 
that  of  Mont  Blanc  14,700  feet.  The  weather  during  our  stay  at  Cha- 
moanix  was  not  favourable,  and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  accom- 
aliab  the  ascent  of  the  Buet  or  the  Breven,  or  some  other  height  i|«lii 
A  joa  mijjtit  command  a  view  bf  these  gigantic  Alps,  of  which  one 
a  very  impeifect  conception  while  at  their  feet  io  the  valley* 
of  course  did  «ot  omit  toe  ontiniiry  excursion  to  thf  Moutai^Yert^ 
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a  grand  eminence  at  the  foot  uf  Mont  Blanc,  itn  steep  sides  covered 
with  a  forest  of  <lurk  firs,  autl  the  summit  being  about  !230fl  feet  above 
Chamounix,  or  about  5700  above  the  sea.  About  a  score  of  imtividuals 
of  buth  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  including  Knglish,  French,  Russians. 
9k.  ascended  on  the  same  day,  principally  mounted  on  mules,  and 
attended  by  a  troop  of  trusty  guides.  The  ascent  is  fearfully  rapid, 
ami  only  to  be  accomplished  (at  least  on  mule-back)  by  going  probably 
three  times  the  real  distance  in  a  zigzag  path  J  ust  wide  enough  for  a  mule 
to  stand,  and  where  a  false  step  would  often  precipitate  mule  and  rider 
(oote-books,  barometers,  telescopes,  and  all)  roiling  down  to  the  valley, 
unless  nercliance  arrested  by  a  fortunate  nr  stump  or  granite  block. 
The  mule  path  is  only  carried  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ascent ;  the 
remainder  you  walk  or  climb  on  foot.  The  bird's  eye  viewof  the  val- 
lev  and  vilfa^s  of  Chamounii  below,  reduced  to  pigmy  dimensions  by 
A  flistance  of^OOO  feet,  is  remarkably  fine.  A  thunder-storm  overtow 
us  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit.  We  had  been  praying 
for  one  at  Chamounix  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
horror  of  a  French  lady,  who  set  us  down  fur  absolutely/oMs  in  ex* 
pressing  so  monstrous  a  wish.  And  when  we  met  her  shivering  with 
terror  and  wet  clothes  at  the  Chalet  on  the  Monlanverl,  she  instantly 
attacked  us  with  an  air  uf  triumph,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully 
participated  in  all  her  terrors,  and  must  long  since  have  repented  of  our 
rash  wishes  the  day  before.  The  aiortu  (although,  or  perhaps  because, 
a  blight  one)  had  in  fact  completely  repaid,  without  exceeding  our 
wiahe»— by  the  magnificence  uf  its  reverberated  sounds  among  this 
world  of  mountains,  the  mar  of  the  fir  forests,  the  awful  masses  of 
cloud  sailine  over  the  crags  and  needles,  and  breaking  in  torrents  of 


the  precipices  and  hurrying  along  with  them  rocks  and  fragments  of 
trees.  Every  mountain  had  Indeed  ■'  found  a  tongue" — eacTi  succea* 
•ive  pealoftfiundermade  the  tour  of  the  whole  range  of  adjacent  Alps, 


travelling  with  sublime  roar  from  the  heights  towards  Piedmont  along 
the  chain  bounding  the  valley,  and  lost  m  dim  murmurs  among  the 
mountains  near  Oenevo. 

^Tlie  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shook  B-ith  its  mminuin  tnirth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  u  young  earthquake's  birth. 

There  was  just  sufficient  apprehension  of  possible  danger  to  heighten 
the  awfulnessuf  the  scene,  witliout  overpowering  the  sen ae  of  admira- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  wind  rose  violently  and  suddenly  with  the 
storm,  and  ihe  deracinated  trees  strewed  about  the  mountain  forest 
around  us  bore  evidence  of  whole  ranks  having  been  on  former  occa- 
aiuns  swept  away  by  its  fury.  The  guides  had  ^fore  told  us  that  these 
houratquts  were  sometimes  very  formidable.  The  heavens,  however, 
had  soon  spent  their  fury,  and  tlie  sun  was  soon  "  laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn."  The  Chalet  on  the  mountain  was  filled  with 
the  whole  party  from  Chamounii,  drying  their  clothes  at  a  wretched 
fire,  reading  the  Album, and  eating  mountain  strawberries  and  creanii 
together  with  the  cold  fowls  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  packed  oa 
Ike  mules.  The  immense  glacier  uf  the  Mer  de  Ulace  lies  behind  thiJ 
Monlanvert,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  enormous  Aiguille  verte,  the  highest  of  all  the  needles  round  Mont 
Bluic,  the  pointed  and  graceful  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  the  rugged 
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Aiguille  de  Charm «z,  rear  their  heads  into  the  clouda  immpdiatelj 
aboTC  the  Merde  Glace.  The  glacier  is  much  more  ex  tensive,  and  the 
sarrounding  mountainB  more  sublime,  than  the  immediate  accompani- 
ments of  the  glacier  des  BoBBons.  But  it  has  none  of  the  eame  beant^ 
or  aingularity  of  form,  and  the  ice  is  generally  dirty  and  discoltmKd 
hj  decomposed  rock  and  earth. 

Mont  Blanc  and  the  glaciers  are, at  Chamounix,  Oie  same  all-««grosS' 
ing  objects  which  the  sea  forma  at  a  bathing-place  in  EnglaadrOr  the 
grwid  saloon  and  gamine-table  at  a  bathing-place  in  Gennanj.  All 
conversatiuD,  all  plans,  aJl  inquiries,  have  some  reference  to  theaa  all- 
intereating  objects.  You  look  for  the  hoary  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
ms  aoon  as  you  open  your  window  in  the  morning,  and  never  miss  the 
r^jt  of  the  dying  sun  reflected  on  it  in  the  evening.  It  forms  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  guides,  whose  weather-wisdom  predicts  bad  weather 
when  the  clouds  re^t  on  the  summit,  or,  as  they  say,  when  the  Mont 
BUnc  puts  on  his  cap;  and  you  find  a  cluster  of  guides  and  travellers 
standing  about  the  inns,  and  eiamining  and  discussing  the  aspect  of 
tarn  mountain,  whether  the  snow  has  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
tright,  tracing  and  pointing  out  the  localities  of  every  rock  and  fissure, 
and  every  bearing  of  its  topography,  with  an  interest  and  busy  admi- 
ratinn  which  every  individual  partakes.  The  concourse  of  visiters  is  so 

Seat  during  three  onfour  months  in  the  summer,  that  this  valley,  where 
e  snow  lies  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  is  hemmed  in  by 
barriers  bf  mountain  and  ice  on  all  sides,  affords  two  of  the  neatest 
and  most  comfortable  inns  that  1  know  on  the  Continent,  with  good 
bed),  and  a  good  table  at  which  we  used  to  ait  down  to  a  very  fea- 
sant dinner  at  six  o'clock,  io  a  society,  male  and  female,  entirely  Eng- 
rlidi.  Conversation  was  very  animated  of  course,  turning  principally 
on  the  natural  wonders  around  us,  and  the  excursions  pri>)ected  or 
executed  by  the  various  individuals. 

The  guides  at  Chainounii  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people :  active, 
intelligent,  and  obliging,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
often  a  considerable  smattering  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  To 
the  common  (juickuess  and  smartness  of  tlie  Savoyard  character,  they 
add  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world  from  their  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  countries.  Francois  Simon  accompanied  us  for 
many  days,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  with  great  reeretat  Martignr. 
He  as  well  as  most  of  his  combers  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  exact  in  his 
meagre -days  and  masses,  and  his  obeisances  and  doffings  of  the  cap  to 
every  chapel  and  crucifix.  Indulgences  and  remissions  of  stated  num- 
bers of  days  in  purgatory  are  proclaimed  very  liberally  on -crosses  and 
posts  around  Chamounii,  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  say  an  ave  or  a 
credo  before  the  said  crosses  or  posts.  These  proclamations  are  in  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  our 
friend  Simon  assurcil  us  gravely  that  he  reckoned  on  laying  up  in  the 
whole  a  very  impurt^int  store  of  redeemed  days  to  !>et  uft'  against  the 
future  account  against  him.  Two  Catholic  priests  are  resident  in  the 
valley,  who  are  apparently  very  attentive  to  their  parochial  duties  in 
instructing  the  children  and  attending  the  sick.  One  of  them  wfti 
whom  we  conveised,  was  a  well  informed  and  sensible  roan.  Every 
thing  we  heard  and  saw  would  lead  us  to  augur  wellof  the  morals  and 
aimple  habits  of  these  secluded  mouDtaineen. 

D. 
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"  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  liill-siile,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  mccnl,  bi     

CO  stnoutli,  «i  green,  so  full  of  gooilly  prospcctiind  melodious  Kunils,  tliKt  the  haip 
of  Orpbcus  wus  not  hulf  ao  chiu-ining.'' 

After  all  the  critical, denunciations  against  tlie  unfortunate  wight, 
who  st>ll*ercd  the  smallei^t  inkling  of  liiinseiror  his  aftairs  to  transpire  in 
hit  writings; — after  the  pretty  general  conBnement  of  Auto-biography 
to  players,  courtesans,  unil  aij venturers; — afttr  the  long  absorption  of 
inifitiduality  in  the  roj^al  and  literary  plural  trr,  the  age  has  at  last 
adopted  the  right  legilimale  Spanish  formula  of  "I  the  Ring:"  our 
t¥riters,  from  Lord  Dyron  downwards,  have  become  their  own  heroes, 
cJlher  direct  or  allegorized ;  and  if  any  one  vt'ill  cast  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  will  find  one  half  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  personal  narrative!*,  or  auto -biography  in  some  of  its  innu- 
merable raniilicutions.  If  self-preservation  be  the  first  law  of  nature, 
eelf-descriptiun  seems  now  to  be  the  second,  and  we  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce the  present  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Egotism.  (,  for  one,  do 
not  complain  of  this,  provided  it  be  done  with  fafenl ;  fur  a  long  famili- 
arity with  literature  has  produced  its  usual  effects  upon  me,  makine 
me  more  solicitons  as  to  the  manner  than  the  matter;  ajid  as  a  good 
horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  so  I  hold  that  an  able  writer  can 
hardly  have  a  bad  subject.  We  can  scarcely  eipect  so  much  talent, 
and  we  need  hardly  require  so  much  frankness,  as  characterized  (Ke 
Confessions  of  Rousseau,  fur  no  paper  could  fail  to  be  interesting  if  it 
gave  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  mind.  We  have  enough  of 
dates  and  registers,  anil  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and  all  the  changes  and 
ills  tliat  flesh  is  heir  to;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  refy  scantily 
supplied  with  histories  of  mind.     Mr.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  given  Ul 


"  a  psychological  cuviosily,''  but  as  it  has  reference  only  to  one  event' 
ful  night,  serves  to  siiniulate  rather  than  allay  our  appetite  for  similar 
revelations.   Some  of  our  youngest  writers,  who  can  have  experienced 


little  vicissitude  of  mental  or  bodily  estate,  indulge  in  the  most  trivial 
detJiil  of  personal  matter : — may  not  I  then,  a  not  unobservant  veteran, 
record  the  life  of  my  mind,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  as  much 
privilege  and  immunity  as  is  conceded  to  these  chroniclers  of  external 
and  physical  existence?  "That  which  halh  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold;"  and  thus  inspired,  I  sholl  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
firogressof  my  mind,  sofar  as  I  have  myself  been  enabled  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  it,  suppressing  some  things,  but  misstating  none  ;  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  those  dilTusive  and  desultory  wanderings 
which  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  almost  inevitable  ingre- 
dients in  the  character  of  a  Septvuenary. 

Few  men  perhaps  are  better  quBfifled  for  tliis  task  ;  for  owing  to  & 
defective  memory,  1  have,  from  a  very  early  age,  beeu  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  Journal,  not  of  facts  only,  but  of  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
impressions ;  and  thus  1  may  be  said  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing, 
~T,  if  I  had  forgotten  it,  always  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  reco- 
'  ig  what  1  bad  lost,  by  a  reference  to  ray  Diary.  Mysterious  ope- 
m!— Certain  hieroglyphics  are  market)  upon  paper  with  a  black 
lM|i)id,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  shall  have  the  power  of  penetrat- 
ing through  the  eyes  into  the  sensorium,  and  of  calling  up  from  their 
Tot,  in.  N»,  15.— 1(E3.  3  D 
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sleep  recoUectioiiB  which,  but  for  this  summons,  would  have  slumbered 
fiir  ever.  Sometimes  these  reminiscences  have  brought  up  with  them 
rbots  and  off-shoots,  and  minute  appendages  of  time,  place  and  cir- 
ciinistance;  of  which  no  record  existed  on  paper ;  but  which,  unknown 
to  mjself,  had  lain  buried  in  the  tenacious  soil  of  even  an  infirm 
nnei&orY,  quietly  awaiting  the  uprising  of  that  master-thought  with 
w&ote  nbres  thej  were  intertwined.  What  an  infinite  series  of  such 
thoughts  and  images  must  be  stored  up  in  the  vast  repertory  of  me- 
mory ;  all,  too,  so  admirably  classed,  and  ticketed,  and  arranged,  that 
even  after  the  accumulation  of  years,  each  is  capable  of  being  called 
lip  from  its  hiding-place  by  a  simple,  unfelt,  and  instantaneous  act  of 
▼oittion !  A  Journal  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  this  incomprehensible 
fi)bCttlty.  A  basin  of  water  thrown  down  a  pump,  of  which  the  sucker 
is  dry,  places  &t  your  disposal  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  earth, 
and  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  past  may  frequently  be  procured  by  the 
'  esNinsion  which  an  old  Diary  gives  to  the  memory, 
,,  Locke  is  considered  as  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  innate  ideas, 
lldt  not  with  me.    I  was  never  more  convinced  by  his  arguments  than 

f leased  w^ith  his  cumbrous,  rambline,  and  illogical  style;  and  besides 
had,  or  fancied  that  I  had,  proofs  m  my  own  experience  which  upset 
all  his  reasoning;  for  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  dreams,  have  pre- 
sented to  me  combinations  which  could  never  have  arisen  from  any  ex- 
ternal operations  in  this  world,  and  appeared  to  me  to  justify  strong 
presumptions  of  an  ante-natal  existence.  They  were  the  twilight  of  a 
sun  that  had  setr— the  flutterin^s  of  a  bird  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  new 
cage — the  convulsions  of  a  spirit  in  the  crisis  of  transmutation — ^the 
yearnings  of  a  soul  looking  back  to  the  race  it  had  run,  before  it  fully 
entered  upon  its  new  career.  There  is  nothing  preposterous  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  soul  of  man  is  too  precious  a  relic  to  be  inclosed  in 
only  one  evanescent  shrine ;  while  it  is  hardly  consistent  witli  reason  or 
justice,  to  suppose  that  its  eternal  doom,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  can 
be  inerited  by  that  fieeting  probation  to  which  one  human  life  is  limit- 
ed. What !  are  we  to  march  out  of  the  invisible  into  the  visible  world, 
play  our  short  and  sorry  pranks,  and  then  return  into  invisibility, 
like  the  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria,  which  start  from  the  darkness  to 
grin,  and  mock,  and  move,  and  "  squeak  and  gibber,''  and  then  shrink 
up  aj^in  into  darkness?  Like  the  performers  in  a  grand  theatric  pro- 
cession, we  may  come  in  at  one  door,  and  having  the  cradle  and  the^ 
coffin  for  our  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  strut  across  the  stage  of  life  in  all  the 
dignity  of  tinsel  trappings,  and  so  out  at  the  other;  but  who  shall 
assure  us,  that,  like  the  same  performers,  we  may  not  occasionally  run 
round  behind  the  scenes  of  the  eraves,  return  to  the  first  entrance,  and 
repeat  our  procession  P*— A^,  wri^^||ll  warrant  us  against  ^ese  new 
incarnations  of  the  old  spirit,  lik^R  Avatars  of  the  Hindoo  Gtod*  6r 
the  platonic  metempsychosis,  not  however  into  animal  forms,  but  a  new 
human  one,  another  and  the  same  P  I  have  never  been  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  great  object  of  most  men's  speculation — the  looking  forward 
and  conjecturing  what  we  are  to  be  in  a  future  world;  but  have  beea 
not  less  anxious  to  know  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  one.  I  havo 
invoked  ail  the  Gods — ''quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbrseque 
silentes,  et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,"  that  by  their  auspices  I  might  be  en- 
abled— **  pandere  res  al  t&  terr&  et  caligine  mersas :"  implorine  them  to 
draw  up  the  veil  that  I  might  look  backward,  and  have  reTMied  to  mo 
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the  domains,  and  appearances,  and  mode^  ofbemg  in  the  great  Ante- 
natal IiiGntte.  8oine  one  lias  itiscribeJ  In  the  ('utacumb^  at  Puns, 
"  R(^B  obi  post  obituni  Jaceas '.  nbi  non  nata  jacent !" — hut  where  is 
thi»  boundless  and  yet  undiacoverable  land — this  real  terra  incognita? 
The  earth  has  swallowed  up  and  decomposed  all  that  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted ;  but  what  encampment  is  %'a3t  enough  to  contain  the  marshalled 
myriads  wailins  to  be  called  into  eiistence,  for  we  cannot  boast,  what- 
ever Ovid  iiiigfit,  that  "  one  half  of  round  eternity  is  ours."  The 
world  rs  probably  young,  just  starting  on  the  race  of  eternity,  to  which 
its  present  existence  mav  bear  the  same  proportion  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  Itself;  and  the  number  of  human  beings  hitherto  born,  will,  of 
course,  be  in  the  ijume  ratio  to  those  not  yet  animated.  Psha  !  it  is  a 
vain  and  fantastical  speculation;  our  faculties  are  limited, and  we  may 
of  what  "  -      .  .  ■  .... 


lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  proflered  by  straining  too  ardently  after 
what  is  wit'hheld,  like  tlie  di^  who  snatched  at  a  reflection  in  the  water 
and  lost  his  dinner,  or  the  wiaeacre  who  wasted  a  summer  morning  in 
strenuous  endeavours  to  leap  beyond  his  shadow.  Yes,  such  researcnes, 
by  raiainzour  eyes  from  the  realities  of  life,  may  betray  us  into  danger. 
Thales,  the  Mifesian,  while  ga7.in";at  the  moon,  fell  into  s  pond;  "had 
TO u  looked  into  the  water,"  said  a  countryman  to  him,  "you  might 
nave  seen  the  moon,  but  by  gazing  on  the  liiooo  you  could  never  have 
seen  the  pond." 

I  told  you  I  should  be  desuKorjr  and  discursive— my  signature  im- 

fdies  it.  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  "for  you  yourself  are  old,"  in 
ame  though  not  in  years: — ilum  numerat  palinas,  credidlt  esse  se- 
nem."  I  proceed  to  my  purpose.  Your  columns  would  be  inundated 
were  I  to  pour  into  them  a  tithe  of  the  matter  which  an  active  mind, 
and  rather  an  idle  life,  have  accumulated  in  niy  Journal ;  uware,  how- 
ever, that  you  can  grant  ine  but  a  limited  space,  I  shall  only  give  you 
a  very  loose  sketch,  or  summary  of  the  whole,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  condensation,  I  shall  throw  into  large  musses  of  time,  and  m  con- 
formity to  tliis  arrangement,  I  shall  briefly  sum  up 

Tkefrst  Twenty  i'eaTSofmy  Lift. 
There  are  few  things  more  awful  than  an  infant,  bearing,  as  it  always 
appears  to  me,  the  Iresh  touches  of  the  Creator's  hand  about  it,  and 
being  all  over  redulent  of  heaven.  With  the  notions  which  I  enter- 
Iain  of  pre-existence,  the  smile  of  one  of  these  little  cherubs  is  a  preg- 
nant revelation  from  the  regions  of  bliss;  an  untepastof  that  millenium 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  lamb  shall  he  down  with  the  lion, 
and  the  kid  with  the  wolf.  How  sweet  lu  contemplate  those  beautiful 
frames  in  which  an  immortal  sou  liaen  shrined,  before  it  is  agitated  by 
the  passions,  or  debased  by  crim^^hat  a  compound  of  die  angelic 
and  human  nature!  how  lovely  as  an  object;  how  interesting  as  a  rovs- 
t4-rious  problem !  The  appeal  of  inlant  innocence  is  Jirfcsistible ; 
infants  are  iniEhty  in  their  very  helplessness.  What  must  they  be  then, 
when,  to  all  these  touching  sympathies,  is  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  porenUl  ufl'ection  r  I  calf  it  instinct  advisedly,  for  it  will  be  found 
tliat  nature  is  an  economist,  even  of  the  aftections,  and  proportions 
them  pretly  accurately  to  the  wants  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  strongest 
in  the  human  subject,  for  no  animal  is  born  in  so  helpless  a  state,  or 
•0  long  requires  aseistaoce.  It  is  more  powerful  in  the  motlier,  because 
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the  child  is  more  dependttnt  upon  her  ministering  offices;  and  in  her 
it  is  generally  most  intense  towards  the  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  the 
rickety  or  the  ideotic  ; — not  from  any  perverse  or  deficient  judgment, 
but  from  a  watchful  impulse  of  nature  directing  her  tenderness  in  that 
channel  where  it  is  the  most  needed.  Preservation  of  the  species  seems 
to  bo  the  pervading  principle  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
bow  active! V  and  perpetually  this  agency  is  at  work  without  our  being 
oonacious  of  its  presence.  Birds  and  beasts,  when  they  have  answered 
the  great  purpose  of  temporary  protection,  lose  this  instinct,  previously 
so  acute ;  they  even  cease  to  nave  the  smallest  recognition  of  their 
offspring;,  and  though  the  pride  of  man  revolts  ^from  any  analogies 
drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  their  lead- 
ing tendencies  there  is  a  marvellous  accordance  between  them.  Thus 
I  apprehend  that  parental  affection  progressively  weakens  as  it  ceases 
to  be  required  ;  and  though  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  received 
may  substitute  a  lively  sentiment  or  principle  of  friendship,  it  is  no 
longer  an  instinct  about  the  preservation  of  which  nature  is  solici- 
tous. Were  our  feelings  upon  these  points  governed  by  justice  or  a 
balance  of  benefits,  they  would  be  much  more  powerful  towards  our 
parents  than  our  offspring ;  but  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  rather  a  stupid  boy,  and  m  defiance  of 
the  poet's  maxim,  that  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  I  ceased  to  be  thus  obtuse  long  before  I  had  any 
^laim  to  the  toga  virilis.  Precocity  is  generally  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  has  been  very  safely  predicated  of  infant  prodigies  that 
tbey  rarely  grow  up  clever,  because,  in  fact,  they  rarely  grow  up  at 
all*  They  "  o'er-intorm  their  tenement  of  clay ;" — the  fire  of  intellect 
burns  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it  with  aliment,  and  so  they 
spiritualize  and  evaporate.  Mind  and  body  are  yoked  together  to 
pursue  their  mysterious  journey  with  equal  steps,  nor  can  one  outstrip 
the  other  without  breaking  the  harness  and  endangering  the  whole 
machine.  I  would  rather  that  my  child's  right  shoulder  should  grow 
higher  than  his  left,  than  that  his  mind  should  get  the  start  of  his 
body ;  for  the  former  would  only  affect  his  symmetry,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently a  fatal  symptom.  Were  all  authors  as  ingenious  as  Dr.  John- 
son in  disclaiming  tlie  juvenile  miracles  of  wit  attributed  to  them,  the 
number  of  our  really  precocious  writers,  who  have  attained  subsequent 
celebrity,  would  probably  be  extremely  limiteil.  As  to  solitary  in- 
stances of  preternatural  talent  in  children,  limited  to  one  direction, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument.  Such  is  that  in- 
comprehensible faculty  of  arithmetic  in  the  celebrated  Calculating  Boy, 
who  in  an  instant  can  solve  problems  which  would  be  an  hour's  puzzle 
Jkf  our  ablei^t  calculators  "  with  all  alliances  and  means  to  boot,"  and 
yot  this  urchin  cannot  even  explain  tne  process  by  which  he  performs 
the  miracle.  One  would  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  organization  of 
bis  brain,  a  ray  of  omniscience  had  shot  athwart  it,  giving  us  a  single 
glimpse  of  its  divine  origin,  as  when  the  clouds  are  opened  by  light- 
ning,'we  appear  to  get  a  momentary  peep  into  the  glones  of  the  inner- 
most heaven.  With  such  an  example  of  inexplicable  intuition  we  need 
iUit  despair  of  future  striplings,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peg-top  and 
cricket,  will  kindly  spare  a  moment  for  quadrating  the  circle,  discover- 
iBf  the  longitude,  explaining  the  cause  of  polar  attraction,  and  solviog 
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uther  (Edipean  riddles  which  have  nu/.zled  the  world  since  its  crea-' 
lion,  while  the  voung  sages  shall  be  all  unconsciiiusoFthe  might  within 
tliem.  Out  of  (he  mouths  ufbiibes  and  sucklings  may  sach  revelations 
be  ordained.  As,  however,  the  loss  of  one  of  our  setises  generallj 
quickens  and  strengthens  the  rest,  so  the  preternatural  growth  and 
vigour  of  any  particular  menlnl  faculty  commonly  cripples  or  weakens 
the  others.  A  hump-backed  man  is  spindle-shanked,  and  the  Calcu- 
lating Boy,  in  all  directions  but  one,  was  weak-minded  and  simple.  In 
every  thing  "order  is  heaven's  fii-st  law;"  proportion  and  e(juilibrium 
are  the  only  elements  of  beouty  and  strength. 

Among  the  ndvantages  of  my  birth  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
member  of  a  large  family,  the  collision  of  which  is  hin;hly  beneficial  in 
rubbing  off* the  little  asperities  and  singularities  that  the  youthful  cha- 
racter IS  apt  to  throw  nut  in  the  petulance  of  itx  development.  The 
severe  discipline  and  turmoil  of  school  completes  this  process,  as  the 
U»hingand  roaring  of  the  ocean  ansimitates  thepebblesi  up<m  its  beach; 
but  [  (juestion  whether  in  this  rough  mode  of  polishing,  the  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  What  idle  cant  and  talkiui;  by  rote  is  it 
in  old  men  to  declare,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  or  theatrical  sigh, 
that  their  school-days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.  Away  with 
Mch  nonsense !  they  were  no  such  thing.  Fur  myself  I  can  declare  that 
1  look  back  with  unmixed  horror  to  that  period,  and  that  no  tempta- 
tions should  induce  me  to  live  iny  life  over  again,  if  I  were  again  com- 
pelled to  struggle  through  that  accursed  Slough  of  Despond.  Naturally 
placid  and  sedate,  I  was  rarely  betrayed  into  pranks,  and  of  course 
escaped  the  punishments  which  they  entail:  in  spite  of  a  disadvan- 
tageous infirmity  under  which  1  laboured  for  several  years,  I  was  al- 
VBfn  enabled  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my  class:  I  frequently  won  prizes 
fur  good  conduct,  almost  always  those  for  achulaslic  exercises:  I  was 
never  flogged  i  and  yet  mv  mental  suflerings  were  acute.  Were  f  call- 
ed npon  to  specify  them,  I  could  not  easily  do  it:  they  consisted  rather 
of  an  aBe:reeate  of  petty  annoyances  than  of  any  one  overpowering 
evil.  Ui  a  delicate  constitution  and  sensitive  mind,  every  nerve  and 
fibre  seemed  to  he  perpetually  set  on  edge.  My  senses  and  appetites 
vere  all  outraged  ny  grossness  and  coarse  viands;  I  was  maildened 
with  noise  and  hurly-burly  j  at  one  time  the  boisterous  mirth  and  prac- 
tical jokes  of  my  schoolfellows  distressed  me;  at  another  I  was  terri- 
fied bv  their  cries  and  contortions  as  they  sutt'ered  under  the  rod.  Tough 
and  ol>ilurute  minds  soon  got  inured  to  all  this,  but  mine  was  of  a  more 
tender  temperament,  nor  could  it  find  any  consolation  in  a  hoop  or- 
skipping'rope.  I  hold  it  little  vanity  to  say  that  "  my  desires  were 
dolphin-like,  and  shuwed  themselves  above  the  element  they  lived  in." 
So  deeply  was  my  mind  impressed  with  the  laceration  of  my  feelingt 
al  this  period,  that  in  after-life  I  never  sent  a  child  to  school  without 
a  thousand  misgivings  and  qualms  of  conscience ;  and  I  would  rather 
have  thrown  a  hiiy  to  the  Minotaur  at  once,  than  have  sacrificed  him 
to  the  slow  torment  of  any  public-school,  polluted  by  the  system  of 
wljiit  is  technically  termed  Fag-ging— that  is,  compelling  a  youngster 
to  crouch  beneath  the  foot  of  some  malignant  tyrant  of  the  first  or  se- 
cond form,  that  he  may  finally  take  his  revenge,  not  on  his  oppressor, 
but  on  the  nent  stripling  over  whom,  as  he  advances  to  seniority,  he  ia 
tdeirrcise  tlie  ssme  wanton  cruelty.  Cowardly  and  debasing  practice! 
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It  may  fit  boys  for  the  armj,  but  it  can  hardlj  fail  to  render  them  not 
less  abject  towards  their  superiors  than  reclciess  and  overbearing  to 
ihoae  beneath  them. 

It  is  humiliatinii;  to  reflect  how  little  is  subsequently  retained  after 
passing  through  this  fiery  ordeal.  At  least  five  schoolboys  out  of  ten 
make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  Latin  and  Greek,  which  is  nearly  all 
tfiey  can  acquire  at  a  public-school,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible. 
F—-  says,  that  such  a  man  is  better  than  one  who  never  stuaied  the 
classics,  as  an  empty  censer  still  has  a  grateful  odour  from  the  perfume 
it  contained ;  but  I  suspect  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  one  full  bottle 
of  Port  than  smell  to  a  dozen  empty  claret  bottles,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fragrance  of  their  bouquet.  Porson,  who  retained  so 
much  that  he  could  afford  to  boast  of  what  he  had  lost,  was  justified  in 
exclaimine  to  a  chattennc  pretender,  "  Sir,  I  have  forgotten  more  than 
you  ever  knew.''  But  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  knowledge  to  brag 
of  than  ignorance.  *<  How  comes  it,"  said  a  flippant  youngster  to  Or. 
Parr,  "  that  you  never  wrote  a  book  ? — suppose  we  write  one  together." 
«*In  that  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  we  might  indeed  make  a  very  thick 
one."  "  How?"  "Why,  by  putting  in  allthat  I  know  and  all  that  yon 
do  not  know." 

In  due  time  I  exchanged  the  scholastic  form  for  a  stool  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house,  and  found  my  Latin  of  special  service  in  sup- 
plying the  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  with  which  I  head- 
ea  the  columns  of  the  Petty -cash  book;  while  my  Grecian  lore  fully 
qualified  me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  famous  honey  of 
Hybla  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sugar  samples  which  were  ranged  on 
slialves  over  my  head.  What  a  revulsion  of  mind  I  experienced  at 
beinff  suddenly  plupged  from  the  all -commanding  summit  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  liowery  vale  of  Hsemus,  where  my  young  fancy  had 
held  converse  with  nymphs,  fauns,  and  dryads,  into  the  murky  day 
candle-light  of  a  counting-house  in  the  City,  where  my  aspiring  intel- 
lect was  to  be  fed  from  uie  classic  fountains  of  brokers,  wharfingers, 
and  sailors.  Ductile  as  water,  the  mind  at  that  age  soon  takes  the 
form  of  whatever  surrounds  it  The  poor  pride  of  excelling,  even  in 
this  humble  knowledge,  rendering  me  assiduous,  I  won  the  confidence 
of  my  employer,  and  after  due  probation  was  promoted  to  what  is 
termed  a  pulpit-desk,  where  I  stood  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  behind  three  enormous  books  which  I  was  employed  in 
posting,  and  for  my  sole  reward  received  the  honorary  appellation  of 
book-keeper.  Greater  men  than  I  have  performed  less  honourable 
drudgery  for  a  rag  of  ribbon  across  the  breast  or  round  the  knee;  and 
I  only  regret  the  continuance  of  offices  like  mine,  because  in  the  great 
improvement  of  mechanical  science  I  think  animal  machines  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  steam-engine  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
a  book-keeper.  My  evenings  were  my  own,  and  as  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  theatres,  routs,  and  parties,  and  was  constitutionally  temperate, 
I  had  still  some  leisure  hours  for  reading,  and  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  me  to  bed  to  keep  me  awake ;  a  practice  which  I  have  since  ocqa- 
sionally  adopted  for  a  purpose  directly  opposite.  My  range  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating-library,  but  notliingcame 
amiss  to  me ;  my  appetite  was  too  keen  to  be  discriminative,  and  I 
swallowed  trash  with  a  relish  which  nothing  but  the  raciness  of  youth 
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and  nnveltj  can  impart,  and  which  I  have  since  found  often  wanting 
when  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  aliments  were  spread  before  me. 
Among  other  rubbish  upon  which  I  fastened  in  ni^  hunger,  was  the  j 
barren  studj  of  Heraldry — one  which  1  now  view  with  sovereign  con-  [ 
tempt,  but  to  which  1  am  perhaps  indebted  for  the  literary  turn  Mven 
to  tay  mind,  at  an  age  when  trifles  were  influential,  and  for  all  the 
subse((uent  comforts  and  advantages  derived  from  that  tendency. 
Delecting  some  heraldic  error  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  correct  it :  how  many  times  I  corrected  my  own  correction,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  remember  it  occupied  four  sides  fairly  written,  aod 
the  reader,  if  he  be  not  himself  an  occasional  author,  can  hardly  ima- 
gine the  impatience  with  which  I  wuted  for  the  end  of  the  month. 
My  hopes  of  its  being  inserted  were  but  faidt,  but  thej  were  strong 
enough  to  take  me  to  the  publisher's  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  , 
monUi,  where  I  bought  the  number,  went  up  a  court  to  look  over  the 
table  of  contents,  and  found  that  my  communication  had  been  inserted. 
Few  moments  of  my  life  have  afforded  me  more  gratification.  My 
countenance  dropped,  however,  when  I  got  home  and  turned  to  the 
article,  for  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  space  it  occu- 
pied, (about  a  column)  to  have  been  miserably  cut  up  and  curtailed; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  my  copy  I  discovered  that  not  a  syllable  wag 
suppressed,  and  that  this  seeming  contraction  was  but  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  printing.  I  continued  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  ve- 
nerable Mr.  Sylvanns  Urban  till  my  mind  was  out  of  arms,  and  I  be- 
came vain  enough  to  imagine  t^at  I  was  fifty  years  loo  young  to  be 
entitled  to  the  patronage  ot  this  Mtecenas  of  old  i^'omen. 


FROM  <t[T£VBOO, 


Search  Romr  for  Rome,  O  Traveller!  thou  shilt  !i«c 
In  Ruiiie,  Rome  U  not;  but  the  grara-green  riouthJ 
And  Diouldtriiig  wreck,  ber  relict,  may  be  found. 

'Mid  which  th'  Aventlne  rises  moumfuU}. 

The  Palatine  hm  bow'd  to  destiny, 
A  shapdeHs  ruin  strew'd  along  the  ground. 
O'er  iu  loii^  range  of  will>,  once  bo  renown'd, 

TTie  foot  of  Time  hith  morcb'd  triumphnjitlj. 

Yet  Tiber  flows  u  he  hnth  ever  flownj 

On  paiuceii  and  tombM,  and  temples  rent. 
He  bre&ki  his  jorrowing  w '"'"  ■--"—  —  — 


V  . 


(216     ) 


TO  A  LOO  OF  WOOD  UPON  THB  FIRE. 

Whkit  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

That  Lo^  be  doubled, 
Until  a  blazing  hre  arose, 
I  wonder  whether  tlioughts  like  those 
Which  in  mv  noddle  interpose, 

His  fancy  troubled. 

Poor  Log !  I  cannot  hear  thee  sig^, 
And  groan,  and  hiss,  and  see  thee  die. 

To  warm  a  Poet,' 
Without  evincing  thv  success. 
And  as  Xh9i  wanest  less  and  less, 
Inditing  a  farewell  address. 

To  let  thee  know  it. 

Peeping  from  eailh — a  bud  unveil'd. 
Some  "bosky  bourne"  or  dingle  hail'd 

Thy  natal  hoiu*, 
Wlule  infant  winds  around  thee  blew. 
And  thou  wert  fed  with  silver  dew, 
And  tender  sunbeams  oozing  through 

Thy  leafy  bower. 

Earth — watei^— air— thy  growth  prepared. 
And  if  perchance  some  Robin,  scared 

From  neighbouring  manor, 
Perch'd  on  thy  crest,  it  rock'd  in  air, 
'  ..aking  his  ruddy  feathers  flare 
In  the  sun's  ray,  as  if  they  were 

A  fairy  banner. 

Or  if  some  nighting^e  impress'd 
Against  thy  branching  topiier  breast 

Heaving  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Outpour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  trembling  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  each  vibration. 

Thou  grew'st  a  goodly  treci,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  and  earth-bound  roots 

So  grappled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perching  birds  could  swing, 
And  zephyrs  rock  with  tightest  wing. 
From  thy  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fling 

Tempest  and  thunder. 

Thine  offspring  leaves— death's  annual  prey. 
Which  Herod  Winter  toie  away 

From  thy  caressing. 
In  heaps,  like  graves  around  thee  blown, 
EUu:h  mom  thy  dewe^  tears  have  strown. 
O'er  each  th^  branc^ung  hands  been  thrown 

As  if  m  blessing. 

Bnntmr  to  fife  another  nee. 

At  touch  of  Spring,  m  thy  emhnce 

Sported  and  fiuttmd  t 
Aloft,  where  wanton  breezes  play'd. 
In  thy  knit-bouriis  have  ringdoves  made 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Their  vowi  hare  uttcfed. 
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How  oSllhy  loft)'  numnuU  won 
Uuni's  virffia  sniile.  utid  hujl'd  the  aim 

Willi  rustling  moiioni 
How  oft  in  silent  di-pths  of  mght, 
Vfhen  the  moon  snU'd  in  cloudless  ligtil, 
Tbuu  \ui3t  stood  uwe-atruck  at  the  si^t. 

In  husli'd  devotion — 

'Twcre  vuii  to  ask  i  for  doom'd  to  &!!, 
I'lic  day  appointed  fur  us  all. 

O'er  thee  impended ; 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow. 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs — and  so 

Tliy  course  was  ended— 

But  not  thine  use — for  moral  tides, 
Worth  aU  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 

'ITiou  inay'd  bequeath  me ; 
Bidding  me  cliertsh  those  who  live 
Above  me,  and  the  nKire  t  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  give 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Deatli  ]a.yt  hit  axo  to  me, 
I  may  reiign,  as  calm  as  thee, 

My  liold  terrestrial  1 
like  thine  rny  latter  end  be  foimd 
Diffusing  liglit  knd  warmth  around. 
Ajid  like  thy  smoke  my  spirit  bound 
'^  To  realmt  celestial. 


MODERN  rilGBlMlGES.*— 


V  3^  Pantheon. 

Or  t\\  the  fabrics,  northward  of  the  Alps,  intended  for  the  8< 
of  religion,  the  most  worihy  of  the  name  of  Temple  is  perhaps  the 
Pantheon^-of  old,  and  now  once  more  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Afar  off  its  g^re;  dome  is  descried  by  the  traveller,  aa  he  approaches 
the  capital  ot  France,  eminent  in  height  and  simple  grandeur  above  all 
the  spires  of  that  ambitious  city.  After  glancing  at  the  gilt  cupola  of  j 
the  fovalides,  the  gloomj  mass  of  Notre  Dame,  the  lofty  roofs  and  , 
chimne^B  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  eje  and  interest  alike  repose  upon  its 
muestic  dome. 

It  was  upon  the  third  of  January,  1822,  that  the  pilgrim  wended  hia 
war  to  this  shrine  of  the  RevDluiioii,  and  the  resting  place  of  Rousseau 
ana  Voltaire.     An  unusual  bustle  seemed  to  pervade  the  town,  espe- 
cially every  avenue  to  the  building;  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  its   < 
recoDsecration  tu  the  services  of  religion.    Carriages,  and  priests,  and  i 
proceesions,  choked  up  every  passage,  while   the  crowd  looked  oa  1 

*  In  the  article  Modem  Pilgrimages,  No.  C.  we  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Moote,  | 
had  actually  alluded  tu  his  liaving  been  indebtfd  to  Shenitone's  Eleg}  in  the  veiseaiv 
•|uuleil  from  him.  Our  idea  was,  tliat  Mr.  Moore  had  unconsciously  hit  on  ^0  J 
name  thought  as  Shemtone  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  cither  eipi'esSFd  or  insiDUmlf 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist. — We  say  this  to  satisfy  our  correspondent  II. 
Vol.  Ul.  So.  IS.— 1823.  2  E 
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Kollen,  incurious,  and  malign.  The  momlng  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
just  such  Buotlicr  U  that  on  which  the  remaiag  nf  Voltaire  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  abode :  and  what  with  the  rain,  the  people,  and 
the  carriages,  it  waa  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  to  scramble 
up  from  the  Place  St  Michael  to  the  Place  of  the  Pantheon.  Think- 
ing less  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building  than  of  the  change  it  was 
about  to  undergo,  I  looked  to  see  what  haB  became  of  the  revolutionary 
inscription  over  the  portico,  legible  enough  some  weeks  before — of 
•At4jr  grands  homme»  Mpatrit  recoiatois»anU ;  and  also,  though  more 
defaced,  that  of  [TiitU,  IndivUibiliU  de  la  S^publiqiu,  Liberti,  Ega- 
lU^,  Fralemite,  ou  La  Mart.  A  canvass  was  at  present  spread  over 
the  plinth  ;  behind  which,  I  was  informed,  workmen  were  daily  em- 
ployed, substituline  for  the  Republican  mottus,  the  more  devout  in- 
icripfion  of  D.  0.  M,  gub  invocatiane  sonctee  Oenovefce  sacruiti. 

I  nad  visited  the  interior  of  the  building  two  or  three  months  previ- 
ously, when  there  was  no  aign  of  preparation  for  the  intended  ceremo- 
ny; and  must  confess,  that  all  that  was  pilErim  in  me  blushed  for  the 
present  contrast.  There  were  unpleasant  feelings  in  both  contempla- 
tions; in  the  first,  the  silence  of  the  house  of  prayer  recalled  alt  the 
indignities  and  massacres  that  the  church  had  suffered,  the  vain  at- 
teKpts  of  the  revolutionists  to  supply  the  place  of  religion  by  theatric 
ceremonv  and  fictitious  heroism,  with  the  fate  of  those  wretched  mor- 
tals >- 

"  Who  pl>y*(l  Rich  uitic  tricks  before  hi^  Heaven." 

They  had  overturned  the  altars,  and  chased  away  the  ministers  of  re- 
lipon ;  but  its  spirit,  methou^l,  had  not  departed.  The  silent  so- 
lemnity of  the  space,  so  beautifully  bounded  bypillar,  arch,  and  dome, 
and  unbroken  throu^  so  many  years,  seemed  the  worship  that  Time 
paid  to  the  Almighty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  for  all  its  imposing  appearance, 
did  not  excite  in  me  any  such  elevated  ideas.  The  rich  altar  and  its 
gigantic  tapers,  its  gew-gaw  ornaments  and  flimsy  canopy,  did  not 
atnketheeyeof  a  Protestant,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bigoted  pilgrim, 
with  much  veneration.  The  beautiful  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  seemed 
at  mnch  misplaced ;  and  on  the  Mosaic  circle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
building,  was  a  table  covered  with  artificial  dowers  and  relics  in 
gjlase  cases,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  either  my  taste  or  my  devo- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  not  present,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it*— I 
We  the  man  and  the  monarch,  who  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  idle 
gossips  of  my  own  country.  The  Duchesse  d^Angouleme,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  looked  too  proud  to  inspire  interest,  and  is  withal 
not  handsome  enough  that  she  should  dispense  with  gentleness.  Her 
voice  too,  which  is  absolutely  wolfish,  together  with  her  hauehty  car- 
riage, leads  every  one  to  ask — "  Can  this  be  tiie  daughter  of  me  gentle 
Louis  SeixeP* 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  solemnity  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  the  comi- 
cal and  obvious  thought  of  tne  philosophers  who  lay  in  the  vaults,  ' 
awaking,  each  like  another  Epimcnides,  from  his  forty  years  sleep— 
«adi  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Clirittian  bunal,  and  unable  to  account  tair  the  chant  of  inaunwrable 
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vuices  over  their  graves.*  Their  next  astonishment  would  naturally  be 
(o  see  themselves  side  by  side,  who  were  auch  swouo  enemies  in  life ; 
Ihe  mutual  recueoition  in  such  a  caiie  recalls  the  idea  in  Byron's  "Dark- 
"  where,  after  the  calcination  of  the  globe,  the  two  only  survivors 
lach  ail  ember  from  oppuaite  sides,  and  both  setting  themselves  to 
it  into  a  flame,  discover,  each  the  other,  to  be  the  very  object  of 
his  deadliest  hatred.  But  death,  thought  I,  must  be  a  great  allayer  of 
feuds, — so  I  continued  my  fancies, supposing  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques 
to  shake  hands,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  light,  and  of  the  strangle 
turmoil  above  them.  Their  sarcophagi  seemed  previously  to  excite 
their  attention:  as  soon  as  Voltaire  perceived  they  were  of  wood,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Brother,  this  cannot  be  Prance,  the  land  of  liberality  and 
itiagniticence  ! — and  see,  what  a  heap  of  illegible  inscriptions  have  been 
placed  round  about  me,  almost  as  interminable  as  my  own  scribbling. 
You,"  continued  he  to  Rousseau,  and  viewing  his  tomb,  "  have  been 
more  lucky,  Here  rests  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth  ;  though  late,  I 
still  rejoice  in  assenting  to  your  praise.  But  come,  bone  or  spirit, 
whichever  we  be,  and  yet  1  know  not,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  a 
sneer,  "  these  vaults  are  cold,  let  us  seek  our  way  to  the  assembly  of 
noisy  mortals  above."  They  seemed  to  grope  along  the  passages,  Vol- 
taire going  first,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny  as  he  proceeded. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  perplexed  him  ;  wherever  he  pried,  his 
rye  met  no  inscription  familiar  to  his  old  habits.  SenateuT  Impfrial^— 
Membre  dt  la  Legion  d'Honnenr,  were  enigmas  to  them,  who,  unlike 
Epimenides,  were  aware  that  they  had  been  in  their  graves  full  forty 
vears,  but  were  uninformed  of  the  great  mass  of  public  events,  which 
liad  "  curdled"  a  lung  age  of  changes  into  so  short  a  space.  A  superb 
mausoleum  for  a  moment  attracted  their  attention — it  bore  Lantifs, 
Ihic  de  JUontebello,  mort  au  champ  d^honne.ur  a  Eaalijig.  "  They  have 
been  fighting,  and  creating  Dukes,  that's  for  certain,"  said  Voltaire. 
Methought  f  perceived  him  at  this  moment  to  mount  the  steps  ascend- 
ing from  the  vault  into  the  church,  which  steps  the  bones  of  a  being 
very  different  from  either  of  them  had  ascended  a  little  time  before — 
uf  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Genevieve  herself.  The  philosophers, 
however,  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  interrogating  end  con- 
versine  with  some  of  the  congregation.  Whether  the  people  around 
took  theiu  for  madmen,  or  HberalK,  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  a  little  time, 
one  of  the  gent  d'amies  led  them  bolh  out.  "  Dynasties  and  religions 
chan^,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  "  but  the  Bastille  and  lis  agents  ever 
remain  the  same.'* 

All  this  is  not  very  decorous,  uiy  readers  will  say,  in  a  pilgi  Im,  and 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church.  True,  my  worthy  friends,  and  self- 
reproach  at  the  time  uttered  the  same  words.  But  psalms  are  soporific, 
especially  in  the  dead  languages,  and  though  not  altogether  a  profane, 

■  Voluirc  w«i  diiinterred  at  Sellicrs.  Bousscau  trom  the  Isle  ol"  Poplan  it  Er- 
mc^nonTille.  There  were  letet*!  reports  circulBled  »t  tlie  timt  of  the  consecntiou 
of  St,  Genevieve,  that  the  remunsof  the  pbiloBuphemliiul  t>eeii  tr«naportc(l«ecret- 
ly  to  Perc  La  Ch*uc.  It  ippews  tiiut  they  were  only  removed  from  their  conspi- 
cUnui  station*  in  the  vuill  to  one  of  its  darkest  comers,  and  the  st»tuc  of  VoltaJrv, 
that  iiood  nctr  his  larcopha^,  ii  said  liifo  to  have  hcen  displaced.  M.  de  tiirar- 
ilin  bu  claimed  from  the  King  the  body  of  Kouaseau,  ihat  he  in»y  rciiiler  it  in  his 
Poplar  lale.  The  unrortonate  philowpbcr  scliIib  doomed  to  he  hi-  restless,  and 
■itiich  fretted  in  death,  aa  during  iifc . 
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I  am  still  a  poetic  pilgrim,  and  caoDot  tread  the  marble  aiales  of  St. 
Genevieve,  without  thiiijcing  that  the  authors  of  Menipe  and  HelotM 
lie  buried  beneath  me. 

And  jet  tlieir  names  have  been  ttreathed  from  too  manjr  mouths  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm  from  mine.  Their  measure  of  fame  seems 
foil,  even  to  oversowing;  and,  to  be  plain,  it  suits  not  m;  vanitT  to 
ntler  supernumerary  panegyric.  Pupulartt;  dnring  life  is,  after  ail,  a 
passing,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  reward ;  be  it  ever  m  merited,  postcritj 
aeems  more  inclined  to  reverse  than  to  establish  the  decree.  We  con- 
sider tjurselves  always  the  fit  judees  of  the  pniuJtiiMde  works  of  genius, 
and  do  not  love  to  be  uaticipatea.  We  are  indignant  with  the  past  age 
of  critics  and  admirers,  who  dared  to  ssurp  our  righta,  and  attempt  to 
confer  prematurely  the  meed  of  immortality  on  tEeir  contemporaries. 
We  feel  that  the  living  had  no  claim  or  title  to  praise  each  otaer  face 
to  face,  and  that  tlicse  points  should  have  been  left  to  us  to  settle.  The 
reasons  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  existence  of  the  feeling  is  indisputa- 
ble. Souasf^u  and  Voltaire — do  I  not  in  a  degree,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  veneration,  feel  ashamed  to  repeat  those  hackneyed  names,  and  to 
confound  my  tasle  with  that  of  every  breechleas  man  and  beardless 
boy,  who  have  learned  to  cry  bra'tjo  in  honour  of  those  sounds  P 

Genius  must  undergo  a  purgatory  of  neglect,  and  must  pay  its  visit, 
like  Dante,  to  the  infernal  regions  of  oblivion,  ere  it  can  reach  the 
paradise  of  lasting  fame.  Its  orbit  is  one  of  eccentricity,  and  like  the 
comet,  burn  it  ever  so  briiEht,  it  must  disappear  and  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.  We  are  jealous  of  fame  that  has  suffered  no  intermption-^t 
offends  our  vision,  and  we  must  bury,  if  we  would  not  h#te  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  Pope  and  his  school : — some  critics  cry  out  against  the  ne- 
glect, the  inhumation  they  are  undergoing.  Let  these  indignant  sons 
at  taste  be  tranquil, — all  things  fulfil  their  destiny.  Let  the  names  of 
genius,  so  long  and  so  much  tainted  by  admirers  and  imitators,  sink 
gently  for  an  interval  into  silence,  till  their  honnelinesfi  and  satiety  wear 
oK  and  their  gloss  return  afresh.  Let  us  be  contented  with  the  protest  - 
generously  uttered ;  this  will  suffice  to  lay  the  grass  green  over  its 
mAroentary  grave,  anon  it  shall  arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  slum- 
ber, and  the  succeeding  age  will  behold  but  its  beauty  and  sublimity, 
puified  from  the  taints  of  a  too  vulgar  and  familiar  admiration. 

Now,  luckily  fur  us,  we  can  afford  to  do  this;  we  have  a  change  of 
tceaes  and  a  new  relay  of  actors  to  bring  before  us — and  proper  men 
they  are,  good  ranters  some  and  classic  figures  others,  as  any  our 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.  But  France,  owing  to  whatever  causes,  has 
tto  such  literary  relay ;  and  even  if  the  genius,  which  it  is  naturally  to  be 
■opposed  she  must  possess,  had  been  called  forth,  it  would  have  terrible 
obstacles  to  overcame.  The  critics  of  that  land  are  a  cold,  servile 
brood,  adorers  of  sameness  and  things  old.  and  dreading  hugely  any 
innovation  that  would  distance  theui  into  their  real  insignificance. 
This  bod^  must  be  utterly  overthrown  ere  any  thing  farther  can  be 
effected  in  the  march  uf  genius ;  and  to  overthrow  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  popular  jirejud ice,  tliat  any 
attempt  at  originality  would  be  to  imitate  the  English; — true  French- 
men, thev  stand  in  awe  of  this  most  nonsensical  of  all  parodoxes,  viz. 
the  unirrigiflaliN  of  originality  its«lf.  OurcountiTmen,onAeeontrafy, 
f^re  an  indepcnaeut  race,  and  nave  at  least  two  ushioD*  in  the  year— 
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bear  witness.  Bond-street  and  the  Blues.  And  this  is  aa  it  should  be: 
— novelty  is  an  innate  craving  and  law  of  our  nature,  and  certain-cut 
poets  must  pi  out  of  fashion  for  a  while  as  well  as  certain  cut  coats,— 
ID  a  tittle  time  all  will  come  round  as  before.  'Tis  not  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, but  merely  a  momentary  exile,  highly  advantageous  to  these 
dead  wits,  if  they  knew  but  all,  and  very  amusing  to  them  doubtless, 
should  they  have  liberty  or  leiisure  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of 
this  nether  world. 

France,  however,  must  be  sparing  of  contempt  towards  her  own  old 
writers ;  she  must  be  cautious  in  indulging  caprice  of  this  kind,  inas- 
much as  she  cannot  afford  to  dispense  wi9i  anj  class  of  her  genius: 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  her  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  were  endeavoured  by  men  of  feeble  talents,  and  were  easily  and 
inataDtly  put  down.  This  confining  the  ranks  of  gcnias  and  narrowing 
its  limits  may  increase  the  sum  of  enthusiasm  towards  individual  au- 
thors, hut  it  at  the  same  time  renders  that  enthusiasm  stale  and  com- 
mon-place. The  critic  has  noticing  new  to  say,  the  pilgrim  nothing 
new  U)  feel,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  proceeds  on  its  path,  like 
the  cars  upon  our  metal  roads,  smoothly  succeeding  each,  other  wiih 
harmonious  rumbling,  linked  and  uninue,  without  rut  or  interruption, 
the  heavy  descending  assisting  the  lignt  to  mount,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  of  lumber 
into  the  deep. 

We  have  heard  of  brave  men  being  political  cowards,  and  t^i»twrsa; 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  philosophy  and  taste:  those 
who  were  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  trammels  even  of 
religion,  offered  their  hands,  like  helots,  to  be  bound  by  rules  of  taste. 
That  Rousseau  never  attacked  the  host  of  critics  is  surprising,  hut 
perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  early  tilt  against  French  music  that 
the  nation  would  suffer  itself  more  easily  to  be  shaken  out  of  its  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  than  out  of  those  literary  prejudices,  which 
were  wound  around  its  amour-propre.  We  need  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  at  Voltaire's  obsequiousness,  whose  campaigns  of  argument 
resembled  those  of  his  military  friends  in  war,  where  he  never  ventur- 
ed a  movement  without  being  assured  of  a  back.  He  seized  the  float- 
ing scepticism  of  the  fashionable  societr  in  which  he  first  moved,  and 
borrowed  far  more  than  he  invented  of  it.  In  arguing,  in  illustrating 
a.  case,  or  dressing  it  up  with  all  the  accompanimenu  of  shrewdness 
and  ridicule,  no  one  was  his  equal:  but  the  principle  on  which  he  set 
out,  was  Bencrally  taken  from  the  first  moutn  or  the  neit  page.  His 
was  not  ute  spirit  that  sinks  into  its  own  depths,  and  tries  the  sound- 
ings of  the  abyss;  it  was  rather  that  which  catches  its  own  overflow- 
ings, and  plays  over  the  apeMure  and  in  the  fume  of  thought,  rather 
than  searcties  or  dives  in  its  own 

"  Whirling  gulf  of  dijitasy  ami  tiame." 

The  name  of  Voltaire  is  reverenced  in  France,  that  of  Rousseau  is 
loved.  Vanity  cherishes  the  one,  but  the  other  is  adored  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  passionate  thought.  The  state  of  feeling  in  France  ar 
this  moment  is  indeed  a  curious  contemplation.  The  impulse,  given  bv 
Napoleon,  was  exactly  suited  to  one  half  of  the  national  character— 
the  enlhusiasm  for  glory,  for  active  and  manly  exertion,  &c.  &c.    The 
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maaculioeliairnf  the  national  character  found  its  counterpart  in  Napo- 
leon, and  was  carried  by  that  wonderrul  man  to  itii  lortiest  pitch.  But 
he  was  an  Italian  as  tti  the  rest;  the  side  of  feeling  wun  paralyzed  in 
him — he  was  blind  and  "faithless  to  the  liivinitj  of  virtue;"  and  honour. 
love,  seDsibility,  were  but  inKtrumentB  of  policy  in  his  ambitious  view. 
If  he  could  not,  however,  communicate  all  his  soul  tn  the  nation  which 
he  led  and  moulded,  his  ^ntu#  was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  contrary  to  his  own.  Thus  the  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  fair  sex,  natural  to  Frenchmen,  their  innate  sensibility,  their  ten- 
deroess,  were  not  extinguished,  for  such  things  die  not — but  they  slept 
beneath  his  reign.  He  aroused  the  sterner  passions  of  humanity,  while 
he  silenced  the  more  delicate  widi  awe,  or  shamed  them  with  a  sneer. 
His  spirit  has  passed  away,  and  old  feelings  begin  to  spring  up,  but 
they  are  yet  yuunc.  Love  once  more  is  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and 
mutual  affection,  though  yet  ia  real  life  a  prodigy  to  be  met  with,  com- 
mences  to  have  an  existence,  at  least  iti  theory.*  MeD  of  yeats  and 
taste  weep  over  ihe  fadaUfs  of  Marmontel's  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  over  the  ourniog  eloquence  of  St.  Preux;  and  our  Eogl'sh 
writings  of  the  sentimental  cnst,  which  have  been  translated  into  their 
tongue,  find  in  tliei^  rapturous  admirers.  I  have  seen  not  only  ladies, 
but  mustachiu'd  heroes  sheil  tears  of  bitterness  over  the  translations  of 
Washington  Irwin's  tales  of  "The  Wife,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart." 
Their  taste  every  way  evinces  infancy  of  feeling:  they  linger  around 
liie  prettinesses  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  tieart  have 
not  yet  acquired  maturity  sufficient  to  enjoy  the  manly  senBibility  of 
Scott. 

This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  fo  the  philosophic  brethren ; — I  substitute 
Bpecnlation  for  feeling,  and  take  refuge  from  apathy  in  the  niceties  of 
critical  discBSsion.  'Tis  true:— we  know  too  much  of  these  men— we 
have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  their  lives  resemble  mirrors  that 
have  been  breathed  on  and  tainted  by  too  frequent  and  near  approaches. 
And  even  could  we  overcome  this,  there  Is  not  much  to  repay  us.  In 
both,  human  weakness  is  too  clearly  visible,  and  weakness  of  the 
pettiest  kind — the  meanest  envy  and  tlie  most  infantine  spleen.  There 
is  in  them  every  thing  that  can  degrade,  and  little  that  can  elevate 
tinmui  nature.  The  very  deism  of  Voltaire  is  cold  and  calculating — it 
has  a  debtor  and  creditor  kind  of  tune  about  it,  worthier  of  a  Jew  upon 
'Change,  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  learning.  That  of  Rous- 
seau, with  the  same  defect,  is  still  of  a  loftier  nature;  his  relinous 
and  moral  works  have  all  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  but  there 
is  a  warmth  and  fire  in  the  special  pleading  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
feeling  even  in  his  very  sophisms,  that  baffles  the  shrewdest  logic^ie 
ii  BiDcere,  even  in  paradox ;  and  if  he  hffs  contributed  to  deceive  and 

*  It  U  doiihtlcas  >  very  laudable  uid  prudent  ciutom,  that  young  gentlemen 
■houM  Icuni  llic  fiii'iiiiitr.''<if  the  young  ladies  with  whom  they  form  lUi  acqiuuntuncc, 
■nd  «lso  that  youn^  ladic'*  should  make  the  sune  inquiries.  But  ti[  these  prec«u- 
tionl  of  prudence  uv  taken  lecretly  at  leant  in  England  i  in  France  there  ia  no  mo- 
de*^ of  die  sort,  no  preltnce  tocUsinterestedneu;  the  buii  excited  by  a  new  face 
is  audible  enougb,  and  tlie  conndcntlon  of  pounds,  ihiUinga,  and  pence,  not  at  all 

Eken  in  a  whisper.  A  lovely  pti  made  her  appearance  aa  a  new  face,  at  a  ball  at 
prz&cture  of  Tours;  the  uaia]  question  was  asked  openly  by  eveiy  French  oF- 
rin  the  room.  Tlio  answer  was,  "she  hadthe  protection  of  Uotuteui."  This 
dU  not  utisfy  the  sparks ;  ud  the  lovely  face,  backed  by  the  protection  d  Hon. 
aieur.  H-enl  pii«nerle». 
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mislead  the  world,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  having  deceived  and 
misled  him§elf^  Vglfaire  aflbrds  the  enample  of  a  geniuii,  which  made 
llie  most  of  itself;  it  was  formed  to  be  vain,  and  it  was  vain — to  shine, 
and  it  shone.  It  ran  for  every  prize,  and  plucked  a  branch  from  every 
laurel ;  the  world  applauded,  and  its  end  was  fulfilled.  Rousseau,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  image  of  genius  thrown  away  !  he  lived  till 
forty  vears  of  aa;e,  without  knowing  his  powers,  and  in  ignorance 
abuseJ  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that  would  have  annihilated  the  mustgi^ntic  intel- 
lect; and  theefmsionsof  his,  which  we  most  admire,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood but  the  dotage  and  the  dregs  of  his  original  spirit.  There  dwelt 
a  dissatisfaction  about  his  pen,  a  straining  after  its  natural  sublimity, 
which,  continually  baffled  and  checked  by  infirmity  from  taking  its  full 
impulse,  turned  short  into  antitliesis  and  abruptness.  He  has  left  us 
but  hints  of  what  he  aimed  at ;  and  the  far-removed  ideas,  which  were 
connected  in  his  expansive  mind,  to  us  appear  linked  without  their  in- 
termediate association. 

Both  these  beings  were  cursed  with  the  same  canker — that  which 
eats  through  the  finest  spirit  and  undermines  the  proudest  intellect — an 
habitual  sensuality  of  thought.  And  "  in  all  the  catalogue  of  human 
griefs"  there  certainly  is  not  one  which  has  had  such  effect  in  paralys- 
ing genius,  and  consequently  in  tending  to  make  the  world  retrograde 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  One  should  think  these  beings  of  high  in- 
tellect might  have  shaken  off  such  taints,  "  like  dew-drops  from  thi- 
lion'8mane,"but  it  is  evidentthattliey  became  more  subjected  tu  them 
the  longer  they  lived, — that  they  had  been  "given  up  to  their  own  ima- 
ginations." We  may  pity  the  one,  but  1,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon 
those  abominable  productions  which  issued  from  the  grey  head  and 
trembling  hand  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney,  thought  upon  them,  as  I 
looked  upon  his  grave,  with  a  feeling  uf  dread  and  disgust,  that,  1 
pray,  may  never  again  visit  me. 

\Ve  do  not  well  admitof  any  diversity  in  our  emotions,  and  we  must 
be  possessed  very  weakly  with  any  feeling,  if  it  consist  of  many  shades. 
Thus  if  at  times  we  are  smitten  with  the  genius,  or  dazzled  by  the  fame 
of  a  writer,  at  others  we  are  overshadowed  by  some  prominent  defect. 
Much  unity  or  much  consistency  should  not  be  demanded  of  critical 
laste :  mine  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  I  would  have  no  one  take  it  at 
its  word-  Capriciousness  is  as  inseparable  from  it,  as  sincerity.  Some 
volumes  1  like  not  in  my  chamber,  that  are  my  idols  in  the  fields ;  there 
are  few  metaphysicians  lean  tolerate  after  dinner;  and  there  are  poets, 
who  have  moved  my  utmost  indigQatJon  in  the  morning,  whom  1  have 
mentally  embraced  in  the  evening,  while  contemplating  the  beauties 
,iif  a  foreign  sunset.  I  shall  publish  some  day  "My  Friendships  and 
Quarrels  with  the  Dead,"  and  certainly  among  those,  whom  I  have 
most  warmly  esteemed  at  times,  and  must  cordially  detested  at  others, 
are  my  friend  Rousseau  and  my  friend  Voltaire.  R. 
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Mv  earliest  play -ground  was  an  old  EngliBh  garden.  I  AtU  Deier 
forget  ita  long  green  walks  branching  off  at  right  andes  to  otis  tootlier 
—its  well  trimmed  hedges,  which,  life  m  manj  verdaDt  walla,  Bhielded 
the  flowers  lltej  encloseil  from  the  cold  and  the  wind— ita  atatnes  of 
gods  and  guddessea — its  sun-dials,  and  its  alcoves.     It  is  one  of  mv 

rleasantest  amusements,  though  sT/erj  relic  of  it  is  now  deatroyed.ana' 
am  far  distant  from  the  place  where  it  once  existed,  in  fancy  to  wan- 
der once  more  over  the  well-knuwa  scene— to  walk  under  those  cool 
jindquietahades  beneath  which  1  hdve  sate  and  talked  with  all  that  were 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  gather  once  more  the  hrat  flowers  of 
Spring,  with  the  feelinj^^  and  hopes  of  childhood.  It  is  perhaps  these 
'Carlf  aasociatious,  which  have  given  roe  so  great  an  affection  fur  our 
old  st^le  of  gardening.  I  can  never  pass  an  antique  mansion-house, 
some  two  centuries  tild,  with  its  lofty  ^rden  walls,  half  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy,  without  stopping  to  admire  for  a  few  minutes,  through 
ihe  maiisy  iron  gates,  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  grass  and  gra- 
vel walks^the  shrubberies,  and  the  lozen^-shaped  box -bordered  beds 
of  flowers.  The  art  of  gardening  \t  lost  in  naoaern  times.  We  have 
parka  and  erounds,  and  plantations  and  shrubberies;  but  we  have  no 
gardens.  If  our  gardens  are  merely  to  consist  of  an  isitation  of  na- 
Sire,  if  the  trees  and  the  flowers  are  to  grow,  and  the  atreams  to  mean- 
■  der  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  I  can  find  roach  greater  delufat 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  where  art  has  neTerla- 
tarfered,  than  in  the  narrow  enclosures  of  a  garden  which  only  nunuca 
the  grandeur  and  tlie  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  In  oar  old  Eajg^iah 
prdens,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  was  the  chief  director,  there  waa  no 
attempt  to  deceive.  Kvery  thing  around  spoke  of  the  labour  and  il^- 
nuity  of  man.  Invention  was  exhausted  to  render  them  pleasant  and 
amusing  retreats.  The  trees  were  cut  into  dragons  or  peacocks— ar- 
bours were  shaped  out  of  the  thick  summer  fouage  fur  cootneu  and 
repose— fountains  springing  froro  a  Triton's  horn,  produced  a  jdMuaat 
nnrtriur— 4  thousand  means,  in  short,  were  employed  to  eugage.thfe 
attention  and  delight  the  eye. 

,If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my  affection  for  our  antique  fashion  of 
gardeping,  1  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  so  doing.    A  garden 
seems  toliave  been  the  supreme  deti|^t  of  our  old  authora.    "  Chid  Al- 
mighty," says  Lord  Bacon, "  first  planted  a  garden ;  and, indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.   It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
ofraan,withoutwliichbnildingsandpalace8arebutgroBS  handy-works." 
Perhaps  in  the  shady  walks  of  his  garden.  Bacon  felt  his  mind  purified 
Iroro  Its  grosser  and  more  worldly  aflections.     Perhaps  he  forgot 
within  its  quiet  confines  that  love  of  place  and  power  which  tempted 
him  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  arts.   Even  the  sober  Burnet  speaka 
of  a  garden  with,  wmething  like  enthusiasm;  "  The  managing  a  gar- 
den is  a  nobl'-  «m1  -e  made  an  usefiil  amusement."    It  was  about 
'  the  reign  ver,  that  gardening  became  most  fashionable 
w-                      V  wid  the  literati.    Pope  was  a  celebrated  gv- 
ilegious  hands  have  destroyed  many  of  his  la- 
is  grotto  yet  remains  as  a  monument  of  hit  tnae 
,    ne  freqneutfj  mentions  his  gardens  in  hie  letfcra 
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to  his  friends.     Writing  to  Dean  Swift  lie  savs,  "The  gartlei: 
(end  and  fluurisli  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  giiests  they  have  lo 
have  more  fruit-trees  and  kiti^hen-garden  than  you  have  any  thought 
of;  nay  1  have  good  meiona  and  pine-apples  of  my  own  growth.    * 
's  much  a  better  gardener  av  lam  a  wdrse  poet  than  when  you 


but  gardening  is  near  akin  to  philosophy,  for  'Fully  says,  ^"Ticuttura 
pro.rima  savientiep."  And  a^in.in  aletterto  Mr.  Allen,  wehave  a  de- 
scription of  his  occupations  in  his  garden,  "  I  am  now  as  busy  in  plant- 


ing fur  myself,  as  I  was  lately  in  planting  for  another.  And  1  thank 
God  fur  every  wet  day  and  for  every  fog,  which  gives  me  the  head- 
ache, but  prospers  my  works.  They  will  indeed  outlive  me  (if  they  do 
not  die  in  their  travels  from  place  to  place;  for  my  garden,  like  my 
life,  seems  tf>  me  every  day  to  want  correction,  I  hope  at  least  for  the 
better)  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  trees  will  afford  shade  and 
fruit  to  others,  when  I  shall  want  them  nu  more."  As  age  and  infir- 
mities grew  upon  him,  Pope  wisely  prepared  a  pleasant  retreat;  "  I 
have,"  savs  he  in  a  letter  tu  Warburton,  "  lived  much  by  myself  of 
late,  partly  through  ill  health,  and  partly  to  amuse  myself  with  little 
improvements  in  my  garden  and  hnuse,  lo  which  pui'siblr  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  be  goon  more  confined."  Even  the  ambitious  Bolingbroke,  deign- 
ed to  bestow  some  of  his  attention  on  his  gardens  ;  "  Pray,  my  lord," 
says  Swift  in  a  letter  to  him,  "how  are  the  gardens?  Have  you  taken 
down  the  mount  and  removed  the  yew  heilgeai'  Have  you  not  bad 
weather  for  the  spring  corn?  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic 
poems,  and  is  the  headland  sown  with  wheat?"  All  his  battles  in 
Kpainilid  not  mate  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  lose  his  relish  for  rustic 
emplovmenls;  he  tells  Pope  he  ^hall  write  to  him  upon  the  side  of  his 
wheelbarrow. 

It  was  prubablv  about  this  time  that  the  taste  for  the  genuine  style  of 
old  English  gariTening  began  to  waver.  Thus  in  Pope's  correspond- 
ence we  have  an  account  of  "  a  consultation  lately  held  about  design- 
ing a  princely  garden.  Several  critics  were  uf  several  opinions.  One 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  too  much  art  in  it,  "*  There  were 
some  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called  them  Nevergreens; 
some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and  gave  the 
modern  gardeners  the  name  of  Evergreen  Tailors.  Some  who  had  no 
dislike  to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees; 
and  some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  every  thing  in  shape,  even 
against  dipt  hedges,  which  they  called  green  walh."  But  even  earlier 
than  Ihisjueriod  the  gai-deners  uf  the  last  century  had  begun  to  be  vi- 
tiated. The  humorjst  in  gardening,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  Spectator,  was  a  sort  of  precursor  to  our  present  landscape 
gardeners.  A  foreigner  would  take  his  garden  to  be  a  natural  wilder- 
ness, and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  His  plantations 
ran  into  as  great  a  wildness  as  their  nature  would  permit,  and  he  is 

(leased,  when  he  is  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  raising,  not  to 
now  whether  the  neit  tree  he  meets  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an 
elm  or  a  near  tree.  Then  aeain  he  takes  particular  care  to  let  a  little 
stream  which  flows  through  liis  garden,  run  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
viould  do  through  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally  passes  through 
banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  ofwiiruwor  other  plants  that 
Mem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  However  faulty  the  humorist  may 
have  been  in  his  taste,  he  was  yet  a  true  lover  of  gardening.  "  You 
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nivst  knoWf  Sir/'  says  he,  <<  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  which  we 
take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  deliehts  in  human  life. 
A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before  the  fall,  it  is 
natorallj  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tranquillitjr*  and  ta 
lay  idl  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into 
the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  suggests  innuroenkble 
objects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and 
satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  bea  lauda- 
Ue^if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centu  ry,  a  grievous  and  visible  change 
took  place  in  our  horticultural  system.  Our  straight  common -sense 
gravel-walks  that,  with  mathematical  correctness, led  us  the  nearest 
way  between  two  points,  were  bent  into  all  the  undulations  and  mean- 
ders of  a  German  tobacco-pipe;  the  venerable  screens  of  yew  and 
holly,  which  cherished  and  protected  every  neighbouring  flower,  were 
swept  away  root  and  branch;  the  Tritons  lost  their  watery  dominion* 
and  sacrilegious  hands  attacked  even  the  Ions  lines  of  ancient  oaks» 
which  formed  so  fine  an  approach  to  every  old  mansion.  Even  the 
solid  patient  sun-dials,  which,  in  a  climate  like  this,  are  doomed  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  so  sparingly,  but  which  yet,  in  cloud  and  in  sun- 
shine, bore  on  their  plates  some  moral  saw  for  the  edification  of  the 
inquirer— even  they  were  cast  from  their  bases,  as  though  the  new  ge- 
neration were  afraid  to  be  told  how  fast  the  pinions  of  Time  were  mov- 
ing. Nay,  even  the  presiding  deities  of  the  spot  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  was  compelled  to  quit  the  scene, 
where,  for  some  half  a  century,  he  had  been  watching  tne  flight  of  his 
lirrow  with  laudable  patience ;  and  the  Diana  was  carried  away  before 
she  had  achieved  her  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  arrow,  upon  which 
she  had  been  intent  for  an  equal  number  of  years.  The  ruins  of  the 
alcoves  served  to  fill  iip  the  sunk  fences^,  and  instead  of  aearde.n  fur- 
nished with  all  the  richest  caprices  of  art,  the  houses  of  our  ^ntry  were 
surrounded  by  grounds  which  only  seemed  to  form  a  portion  oi  their 
parks. 

In  Shenstone's  time,  the  new  fashion  had  not  arrived  at  its  height. 
There  were  still  pillars,  and  urns,  and  fountains,  and  summer-houses 
lefts  thou|rh  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  more  ancient  times  was  abo- 
lished. The  Leasowes  were  a  sort  of  cera  in  the  art  Yet  was  Shen- 
stone,  though  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  taste,  much  attached  in 
his  heart  to  the  antique  style.  Hid  idea  of  a  "  Lover's  walk"  was  in 
the  true  old  feeling,  with  **  assignation  seats  with  proper  mottoes,  urns 
to  faithful  lovers,  trophies,  garlands,  &c."  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  has  ridiculed  what  he  did  not  understand 
in  his  paper  on  the  tenants  of  the  Leasowes.  I,  for  one,  agree  per- 
fectly with  Mr.  Truepenny,  the  button-maker,  when  he  employed  his 
shears  to  some  purpose,  and  clipped  the  hedges;  nor  do  I  altogether 
dissent  from  the  sea  captain's  taste,  **  in  makine  Chinese  temples  and 
cage- work  sumnier-houses."  In  a  modem  garden,  I  am  sure,  one  may 
walk  for  ever  without  a  possibility  of  resting  oneself. 

But  hitherto  I  have  been  writing  about  what  many  of  your  readers, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  all  probability,  never  beheld ;  for  these  fine  old  places 
are  4iMtppearine  year  after  year.  If  it  would  not  consume  too  much 
^ce,  I  would  describe  that  ever-venerated  scene  in  which  all  my 
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liest  and  happiest  jears  were  passed.  I  would  describe  the  avenue  of 
mossy  elms  which  led  to  i(,  its  mnuy  regular  s  mouth -cropped  walkfi, 
the  square  pigeon-house  ^sure  appurtenance  to  an  ancient  inanaion), 
and  more  than  all,  Ihat  pleasant  siiulli  alcove,  upon  whose  walls  the 
name  of  many  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  was  re^stercd  i  3-ea.  and 
many  a  pencilled  rhyme  «f  passing  sweefwess.  However,  I  know  not, 
if  once  I  ventured  upon  this  tlieme,  where  1  should  conclude;  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  referring  all  whom  it  may  concern  tu  the  Memoirs 
of  that  true  Sjlvanus,  John  Evelyn,  for  a  bona  Jldep\^n  of  an  ancient 
garden;  and  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  if  they  wish  to 
•ee  the  btau-idfol  of  such  a  place: — the  description  of  his  garden  is 
quite  poetical.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  passa^  than  the 
followioK.  unless  it  be  perchance  the  Huke's  first  speech  m  Twelfth 
Nieht?  It  would  almost  persuade  one  that  the  heart  which  conceived 
sucn  thoughts  could  know  no  wickedness : — "  And  t>ecause  the  breath 
of  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in  ihe  aire  hvhtre  it  comes  and  goes  like  tin 
ivarbting  of  mvsitlce)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 
for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  which  . 
doe  best  perfume  the  aire/' 

1  always  envy  what  Cowpcr  calls  "  ihe  occupalions  of  a  retired  gen- 
tleman in  his  garden."  Most  certainly,  a  gardener  is  a  happy  man. 
He  is  a  labourer  in  the  primitive  trade.  His  is  not  an  occupation  of 
mere  daily  drudgery,  like  the  wretched  mechanic's,  whose  labours  pass 
through  his  rapid  hands,  and  "   "   —    "  "  "     '  "     " 


rapid  hands,  and  are  seen  no  mure.  He  has  a  family 
around  him,  fair,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  whose  «;i-owth  and  welfare 
he  watches  over  with  a  parent's  Inve.  He  lias  friends,  old  friends,  who 
have  long  been  his  faithful  companions.  For  tJie  many  meihbers  of  his 
vegetable  family  he  feels  all  the  varielies  of  human  sympathy.  The 
<^tuut  and  sturdy  oak  excites  his  veneration  and  respect;  hb  honours  it 
for  its  bold  endurance  of  the  storms,  and  the  unyielding  hardiness  of 
its  frame.  The  graceful  Acacia  is  the  woman  of  the  grove.  But  chiefly 
over  his  flowers  does  the  rapture  of  a  gardener's  heart  pour  itself  forth. 
He  is  their  father— to  him  they  owe  their  birth— he  has  fostered  and 
cherished  them — he  has  watched  their  crisp  leaves  bursting  from  the 
soil,  and  has  protected  their  tender  infancy  from  the  insect  and  the 
worm — he  is  attaclied  to  them  by  the  unknown  gratitude  which  they 
owe  him,  and  when  in  their  full  maturity  they  enpaud  inio  their  sum- 
mer beautv,  and  pour  out  their  e<iquisiie  perfume,  to  gaz,e  on  them, 
and  to  inhale  their  sweetness,  is  his  "exceeding  great  reward."  Un- 
like a  mortal  progeny,  in  them  the  hopes  whichlii:  has  funned,  are  sel- 


dom disappointed;  generation  succeeds  generation,  each  fresh  and 
blooming  as  the  former.     Trust  me.  a  gardener  is  a  very  happy  man. 
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VALENTIITE  WRITINO. 

Bt  a  most  singular  arrangement,  the  diy  in  which  a  Christian  biikop 
aufiered  martj'i^om  1500  years  ago,  has  been  for  a.  long  course  of  time 
commemoraled  b^  the  effuswDa  ofearthlj  love  and  fancy.  Not  one  of 
the  saints'  ilajs  in  oor  calendar,  we  amy  xafely  saj,  has  been  so  honour- 
ed bj  the  Muaes.  Little  tireamed  the  emperor  Valerian  us,  when  be 
nve  the  order  which  doomed  this  persecuted  individual  to  the  blockt 
inat  he  was  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  dav  to  be  held  in  a  pleasant  me- 
mory by  ynulhfal  swains  and  blushing  damsels — a  day  in  which  tbe 
ipirit  of  marlyrdom  has  little  place,  unless  indeed  (he  Muse  may  be 
doomed  to  act  the  part  of  the  aeceased  saint,  which,  I  believe,  is  pret- 
ty often  the  ca.it. 

The  day,  howerer,  and  its  occupation,  have  been  somehow  long  set- 
fled,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  a  day  to  make  a  poet  feel 
himseU soinebodi/.  The  little  children  crowd  about  him  in  full  depen- 
dence on  his  puwer  of  eipreaaing  in  appropriate  language  their  baby- 
loves.  And  perhaps  some  full-grown  youth,  of  greater  modesty  than 
ordinary,  whose  poetical  spirit  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  ardour  of 
hie  insBion,  may  put  in  his  claim  to  the  like  indul^nce.  It  is  even 
posuble  that  the  discreet  poet  may  bp  entrusted  with  secrets  of  yet 
more  overpowering  importance;  and  his  may  be  the  plea^nt  lot  of 
tffltching  the  flintvlieart  of  some  yet  insensible  swain,  oy  affecting  re* 
presentations  of  long -concealed  maiden  tenderness,  what  a  proud 
xnd  happy  man  is  the  bard  then!  He  walks,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
wall,  witn  a  head  more  erect  than  usual,  conscious  that  he  bears  about 
with  him  a  hundred  secrets,  in  revealing  the  least  of  which  he  mig^t 
bring  whole  armies  of  lads  anil  lasses,  grave  fathers,  mothers  and  aunts. 
upon  him,  exulting,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  power  in 
Uliance  with  him  which  will  effectually  enable  him  to  elude  discovery. 
If  he  be  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  it  might,  perhaps,  gratify  him  to 
witness  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  lover  fur  whom  he  has  penned  a 
sonnet  (which  he  has  been  uDli»;ed  to  transcribe  and  alter  at  least  a 
dozen  times  before  it  was  sufficiently  tender)  under  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fair  one's  having  received  it  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  having  given  it  a 
favourable  reception.  And  if  it  should  happen  (surh  things  have  bten) 
that  the  fair  one  herself,  ignorant  that  her  counsel  has  been  previously 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  should  call  in  his  aid  and  require  him  to 
weave  an  appropriate  answer  to  hin  own  rhymes,'— how  gratifying,  how 
pleasant  to  the  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  poet ! 

Not  but  that  in  these  degenerate  days  he  feels  his  consequence 
greatly  diminished,  when  every  eighth  man  is  an  "  universal  genius," 
when  people  are  not  content  with  being  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  barbers,  but  "  every  man"  must  be  "  his  own"  poet  too.  It  is  a 
certun  fact  {at  least  "we  have  the  best  authority"  for  so  stating)  that 
yoong  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  boarding-schools  are  regularly  taught 
to  make  verses ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame  indeed  if  Valentine'* 
day  found  them  unfurnished  with  appropriate  rhymes. 

Ai  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  in  my  time  I  have  penned  many  Valen- 

f  >  aRer  my  reputation  was  established  have  been  or^ewioiwf- 

>n  mMty  more,'in  which  it  waa  tiionght  a  little  criticism  if 

I  might  be  adnnUe,  I  have  in  ny  posseaum  *  coiuidcr- 


able  stock  uf  original  poems  uf  tliis  sort;  and  from  among  them  hav* 
selected  a  few  whicli  some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  mentally 
compare  to  the  addresses  of  love-sick  Troubadours  to  their  ladies 
NoWto  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  ts  part  of  my  theory  on  the  subject  ^ 
Valentine  writing,  that  the  style  of  those  worthies  most  befits  compttJ 
sitions  meet  for  an  admirer  to  ofter  and  for  a  lady's  ear  to  listen  tof 
and  I  am  for  considering  this  must  ancient  feast  as  a  faint  image  of  ^ 
those  principles  of  gallantry  which  graced  the  southern  revelries  in  the 
bright  reign  of  love  and  song.  I  see  in  the  merry  circle  that  gathers 
on  this  happy  eve  manv  faces  calculated  to  form  a  must  respectable' 
Cour  d'aawur.  and  to  determine  perplexed  "  passages  of  love,"  parti- 
cularly  those  of  other  people.  The  sitting  is  nut  held  sous  Pormti  H 
be  sure,  but  that  is  because  our  gala-day  is  in  February,  not  on  bright' 
May-day,  whose  genial  influence  we  can  only  counterfeit  by  a  smilina- 
fire,  llie  poet  lauds  his  mistress  as  devoutly  and  delicately;  and 
though  the  chill  of  the  season  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ardour  uf  his  fancy,  yet  he  sings  with  greater  freedom  from  our  throw- 
ioearound  him  a  veil  of  conventional  incognito,  while  we  still  leave  him 
sufficiently  unmasked  to  receive,  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  of  his  mis- 
tress,'— a  reward  quite  as  great  as  any  golden  violet  awarded  by  thfl: 
academy  of  the  Gai  Saber. 

To  return  to  my  subject: — Let  mc  not  forfeit  my  claim  to  the  con-' 
fideoce  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  uf  the  present  day,— a  con-j 
fidence  uf  which  lam  exceedingfy  jealous.  I  can  assure  them,  that  oT 
the  pieces  1  send  yuu  there  is  nut  one  which  will  now  hurt  the  feelings 
uf  a  single  individual.  I  have  so  carefully  selected  tliem,  that  I  mar 
venture  to  subjuin  critical  remarks,  which  once  1  dared  not  have  ut- 
tered to  the  winds.  Yet  to  my  mind  each  poem  brings  a  crowd  of  re- 
collections, which  no  doubt  greatly  heightens  its  interest  as  I  tran-- 
scribe;  I  wish  my  readers  could  follow  me  in  those  feelings.  The  first 
1  sliall  send  you  is  pretty,  yet  it  is  a  little  babyish  or  so ;  and  I  should 
liuspect  it  to  be  written  by  a  young  lady  onlgjiist  sixteen,  from  the  ju- 
veiiillty  of  the  expressions  and  tlie  clink  of  the  verse. 

H  latiic  hour  of  momiHg'i  prime. 

The  young  lUy  of  tlic  y tar. 
Hie  iIb}  of  iUy>  before  the  time 

When  bri^tet  hope*  appcitr. 
It  is  the  time  of  early  love 

When  suns  but  faintly  ahinc  i 
It  it  the  dity,  M  dayi  above. 

The  iwcet  St.  Valentine  ! 


I 

■  The  next  is  from  a  gentleman  of  course,  and  is  much  more  in  the 

H  Trnubadour  style;  yet  1  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the'lady  who 

H  received  this  had  any  just  grounds  for  reliance  on  her  lover's  sinceritj. 


The  culd  flDows  on  tlie  mcadowa  Ue, 

And  not  a  leai  is  f^en. 
Yet  here  and  there  m  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  U(^t  is  wen. 
So  t^ve,  young  Love,  "mid  stonns  am 

Darti  iurth  >  light  divine  ; 
So  darker  days  the  brightnca  ahow 

Of  Ihine,  St.  Valentine  1 


I 

i 
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830  Valentine  Wriiing. 

It  is  too  laboured  and  lofty  to  be  the  offsprinfi;  of  real  Dassion;  and 
Wii»  I  believe,  written  by  a  person  who  thought  more  or  himself  than 

tf  Us  mistress. 

• 

My  love  Is  lovely  in  her  ymile  of  light, — 

Beautifiil  tmile !  that,  like  the  sun  in  May, 
Makes  the  sweet  landscape  look  more  purely  bright— 

Lights,  frolic  spirits,  innocently  gay, 

Wut  on  her  steps,  and  chase  my  cares  away. 

My  love  is  lovely  in  her  awfiU  frown. 
Dashing  the  intoxicating  cup  from  me, 
^  .  Which  else  my  thought  too  soon  had  deem'd  my  own. 

And  in  her  high  and  matclUess  dignity. 
Quelling  each  glance  too  passionately  free. 

But  loveliest  is  my  love,  when  spirit  shaken 
By  years  of  patient,  meek  humilit}', .  ^ 

One  softer  thought  will  in  her  breast  awaken. 
And  down  there  steals  a  tear  of  sympathy, — 
Ah  happy  he  whose  love  that  tear  shall  cuy ! 

So  the  relentine  snows,  long  bound  by  frost. 

In  noontide  beams  their  apathy  resign, 
Free  and  uncheck'd,  no  more  their  motion  crossed, 

Melting  and  mingling  hasten  to  combine — 

So  mingled  be  our  hearts,  sweet  Valentine ! 

The  next  is  of  so  threatening  a  kind  that  I  think  I  have  understood 
the  poor  wight,  who  with  a  mixture  of  feigned  bravei'y  and  real  cowar- 
dice, penned  it,  and  who  well  knowing  that  his  mistress  suspected  him, 
fd  not  venture  to  appear  before  her  till  the  month  of  May  following. 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  break  my  pledge  of  secrecy  when  I 
hint  he  was  very  favourably  received,  considering  the  offence  given. 

f  I  must  sigh — ^for  thy  joy  is  my  sadness ; 

I  must  weep — ^for  my  g^ef  is  thy  gladness; 
And  mourn — for  thy  mirth  is  in  mourning, 
O'er  vanish'd  hopes,  never  returning; — 
Yet,  lady,  bethink  thee,  my  sorrow 
Thus  nobly  begotten  may  borrow 
A  g^randeur,  a  deathless  renown, 
Unperishing,  bright  as  thine  own  -. 
Then  smile,  or  immortal  shall  be 
The  frown  now  impending  o'er  me. 
Smile,  lady ;  thy  beauty  shall  ful  thee, 
No  more  shall  its  radiance  avail  thee, 
If  the  wrath  of  the  Poet  assail  thee. 
Smile,  proud  one !  or  tremble  before  me, — 
To  rapture  and  blessing  restore  me, 
Or,  throned  on  the  seat  of  the  scorning, 
I'll  place  thee,  the  fickle  one's  warning — 
And  maidens  shall  see,  and  beware 
Of  the  bitter  revenge  of  despair ! 

^e  next  is  from  a  poor  melancholy  witling,  who  really  loved  love. 
Be  it  added  to  his  stock  of  romantic  musings.  If  nis  lady  had 
1  upon  him,  it  would  infallibly  have  broken  the  charm*  and  his 

in  alao.  But  from  this  catastropbe  he  was  happily  delivdM.  He 
•et  unapdy  poi^yad  his  feelings  in  these  iinea«  tnd  tkec^brt  I 
t  fliem  in>m  junoig  a  dioen  more  apprafNiate  U^ 


Sonnet — Francesco  Redi, 

Poor  Primrose  f  lluit  through  covering  siion' 

Peep'st  forth  tbc  marn  lo  greet. 
Why  furer  than  the  Rose  art  thou  ? 

TuBn  summer  flower*  more  sweet  t 
H'hg,  aak'it  diou !     Dutli  not  Nkture  still 

In  man  thus  wayward  prove } 
Must  slie  not  chsr^  the  cup  with  ill 

Ere  Might  be  tinds  to  love  > 

Andbas  not  Love,  by  fortune's  blust. 

By  Btorma,  by  perils  tried. 
And  more  than  conqueror  proved, — at  last 

'Hid  smiles  and  winshine  '.led' 
¥es1  thou  th&t  liv'st  on  Hope,  believe 

That  Hope  is  man's  true  liliss— 
No  hriehter  joy  hath  Heaven  to  give. 

No  furer  flower  than  tliia. 

It  is  aaid  that  the  aweet  air  of"  Rousseau's  Dream,"  to  which  all  our 
poets,  now-a-(lajs,  have  a  song,  was  first  imported  into  this  country 
twentj-two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  English  words  ever  written  to    , 
it  were  in  the  form  of  a  serenade  from  a  lover  to  his  betrothed  on  tlie._ 
moroing  of  Valentine's  day.    If  this  be  true,  my  readers  will.nodoub^V 
thank  me  for  laying  before  them  a  copy  of  these  lines.  * 

Health  to  thee,  mine  own  nweet  Udy  r 

Health  and  blesaine.  flrat  and  last ! 
Now  may  Heaven,  all  bounteous,  aid  me. 

Round  thy  path  new  spetla  to  cast. 
Blessed  be  thine  early  morning  I 

Bleued  be  tlune  evening  close  !  " 

Bless'd  tliy  going  and  returning, 

Sununer  hours,  and  winter  snows. 

Not  ta  thee,  all  undcc«ving. 

Pure  of  spirit,  franlc  of  heart. 
Shall  the  Muse,  her  (ictlons  weaving. 

Act  the  (uthlesa  flatterer's  pnrt. 
Win  and  wear  thy  prize,  sweet  lady  ' 

Futh  as  true,  as  pure  as  thine ; 
Love  and  service  ever  ready 

From  thy  well-known  Valentine, 
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Hy  mind  was  like  a  ni?gcd  soil  that  lay 

With  tliick  and  cloudy  darkness  overspread. 
Which  chilling  skies  and  iron  seasons  made 
A  sterile  waste,  with  their  ungentle  sway. 

Warm'd  in  the  light  of  Beauty's  genial  ray. 
Its  icy  bands  were  loosed,  its  ngour  fled, 
And  many  a  budding  flow'ret  rear'd  its  head. 

As  blooms  the  meadow  in  the  prime  of  Hay. 

llien  came  Love's  gende  summer  breath,  to  form 
Flowers  into  fruit ;  and  soon  hii  fostering  care 
Had  to  a  golden  autumn  led  the  way  ;— 

But  ah  •.  fell  Jealousy'*  untimely  aConn 
atin'd  by  mv  lovely  foe.  soon  till'd  the  aii; 
And  swept  the  harvest  of  my  hopes  away. 


4-" 
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CASANOTA's  visit  to  VOLTAIRE* 

(^Concluded from  p€i^  178.) 

According  to  mj  promise  I  went  to  dine  with  Voltaire  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  met  the  Duke  de  Villars.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  consult  the  celebrated  physician  Tronchin,  who  had  some 
years  before  saved  his  life.  I  said  very  little  during  dinner,  but  after- 
wards Voltaire  entered  into  a  conversation  with  me  fbout  the  constitu- 
tion of  Venice ;  he  knew  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  government; 
I  nevertheless  disappointed  his  expectations*  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  country  in  the  world  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than 
Venice.  Perceiving  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to  me,  he  took  me 
aside,  and  went  with  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  he  styled  himself 
the  creator.  When  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  avenue,  close 
to  a  runnine  water,  **  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Rhone,  which  I  send  !• 
France."  He  at  the  same  time  directed  my  attention  to  the  beautiliil 
prospect  he  had  of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc. 

He  afterwards  be^an  a  conversation  upon  Italian  literature,  and 
evinced  great  ingenuity  and  much  learning;  but  his  conclusions  were 

Stnerally  erroneous:  I  however  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion, 
e  disagreed  with  me  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  His  judgment 
of  the  works  of  these  great  men  is  well  known.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  writing  exactly  as  objects  represented  themselves  to  his  own 
mind,  and  this  has  greatly  injured  him  in  the  public  opinion.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  merely  replying,  that  if  these  ereat  men  had  not 
really  deserved  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  studied  them,  they  would 
not  have  acquired  the  high  reputation  which  they  still  maintained. 

The  Duke  de  Villars,  and  tne  celebrated  Tronchin,  had  in  the  mean 
time  joined  us  again. 

Tronchin  was  tall,  well  formed,  obli2:ing,  eloquent  without  being 
talkative,  a  profound  naturalist,  a  man  of  genius,  and,  as  a  physician,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  talkative- 
ness and  quackery  of  the  inferior  class  of  his  profession.  He  expected 
the  cure  of  his  patients  chiefly  from  a  proper  regimen  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  a  man  must  be  an  accurate  and  philosophical  observer. 

The  exterior  of  the  Duke  de  Villars,  then  governor  of  Provence, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  When  I  contemplated  his  figure  and 
demeanour,  I  fancied  Fsaw  a  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age  in  men's 
clothes,  who,  though  now  lean,  shrunk*  and  feeble,  might  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth.  His  copper-colo\tred  cheeks  were  painted  with 
fouse,  his  lips  with  carmine,  his  eye-brows  black,  and  he  had  artificial 
teetn  and  hair.  A  well -scented  pomatum  kept  the  curls  close  to  his 
head,  and  a  large  nosegay,  fixed  m  the  uppermost  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  reached  to  his  chin.  He  affected  the  amiable  man  in  every  thing, 
and  spoke  so  affectedly  and  lispingly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand him.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  polite  and  condescending,  but 
all  his  manners  were  of  the  taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Regency, 

I  accompanied  Voltaire  into  his  sleeping-room,  where  he  chan^^d 
liis  wig,  and  the  litUe  cap  he  used  to  wear  under  it  as  a  preservative 
against  rheumatism.  On  hb  writing-table  lay  several  Italian  poets,  and 
anong  others,  the  <«  L*  Secchia  repita"  of  Tassoni.  **  This,"  said  he, 
•<  ii  the  only  tragi-comic  poem  Italy  possesaea.    Taaaoni  was  a  monkj 
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and  united  with  learning  a  taste  fur  the  belles-lettres.    As  &  poet  Eri 
\i  not  without  genius." 

C.  "  His  talent  as  >  poet,  I  will  not  dispute,  but  I  will  not  allow  tliM  he  n 
learned  nun.  He  derided  the  spAum  of  CoiXTniciis,  and  maintiiined  that  tlH 
the  theory  of  the  moon's  jihasea,  nor  thit  of  the  ecUpiel,  could  be  cstHblishcil 

y.  •'  Where  hu  he  mwle  so  foolrsh  an  assertion  '" 

C  "  In  hi»  '  Discorsi  AcaJtmici.'  " 

C  "  I  do  rol  possess  them,  but  I  will  procure  them." 

Voltaire  then  wrote  down  the  title,  and  continued, 

v.  "  Vei  Tjimoni  severely  ceiuores  your  peirnreh,  iiid  i  conceive  justly."         _^^ 

C.  ••  This  has  done  as  little  honour  to  hii  scientific  mind  and  taste,  u  it  haa  ig 
chat  of  Muratori." 

C  "  There  he  is  1 — you  irill  surety  acknowledyv  his  profound  erudition." 

C.  "  Est  ubi  peccat.'" 

Voltaire  now  took  me  into  a  room  and  showed  me  a  number  of  par- 
cels, amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred.  "Thiit,"  said  he,  "is  mv  cor- 
respondence.  Vua  see  here  nearl  j  fifty  thousand  letters,  which  1  liave 
answered.'* 

C.  "Da  you  keep  copies  of  your  answers"' 

y.  "Of  a  great  many  ol'tbem.    I  keep  an amanuen^s  for  tliat  purpose." 

C.  **  I  know  bookaeilers  who  would  give  you  a  higli  price  for  tliese  treaaurei." 

K  "  Be  on  your  gual\l  with  the  booksellers,  sliould  jou  ever  publish  a  '  *" 
but  pcrtiaps  you  have  alrevly  published  aimelliing  ^" 

C,  "  I  will  begin  when  I  am  older." 
1  then  quoted  a  macaronic  strophe  froni  Merlin  Cocci.' 

r.  "What  is  that?" 

C,  "A  alropbe  of  a  celebrated  poem  of  twenly-fourcantos." 

r.  «  Celebrated  r 

C.  "  At  least  deserving  to  be  so,  which  is  Rill  more.    But  to  enjoy  it,  ont 
bemaster  of  the  dialect  of  Mantua." 

r.  Oh  !  I  shall  understand  it ;  pray  procure  it  for  me." 

C.  To-morrow  I  shall  liave  the  honoiu'  of  presenting  it  to  yoii,  and  of  beggiiif^ 
your  acceptance  of  it," 

F.  You  will  oblige  me  mucli." 

We  were  now  called  to  join  the  company,  and  two  hours  pnased  aw^f' 
in  a(>cial  conversation.  The  great  poet  shone  and  entertained  the  whoU' 
circle.     He  was  constantly  applauded,  nithougli  his  satires  were  some- 
ttmea  very  severe.     He  always  laughed  at  them  himself,  and  must  of 
the  company  joined  him.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  better  house  than  ' 
Voltaire  did.     In  fact  he  was  the  only  person  who  gave  a  good  dinner- 
He  was  then  sixty -six  years  of  ag;e,andl  had  an  annual  income  of  125,1)00 
livres.     Those  who  assert  that  he  became  rich  by  taliing  an  unfair  ad-  . 
vantage  over  the  booksellers  are  mistaken.     The  booksellers,  on  the 
contrary,  acted  unfairly  towards  him,  except  only  the  Cramers,!  whoae 
fortune  he  made.    He  gave  them  his  works  as  a  present,  and  thus  pro-  i 
moted  their  circulation.     During  my  stay  with  him,  he  sent  them  hii 
"  Princess  of  Babylon,"  a  charming  tale,  which  he  wrote  in  three  days. 


•  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetr 
iloni^  to  which  Laijn  or  other  t 
t  At  Amsterdam. 
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The  next  daj  I  sent  Voltaire  an  epistle  in  blank  verse,  which  cost 
faie  more  trouble  than  if  I  had  written  it  in  rhyme.  I  at  the  same 
tanie  enclosed  to  him  the  poem  of  Theophiius  Fulin^o,  which  was  wron^. 
I  QQght  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  please  him..  Voltaire  did 
BOl  make  his  appearance  at  dinner ;  but  the  presence  of  Madame  Denis 
was  a  sufficient  compensation.  She  had  read  much,  and  to  a  refined 
taste  she  joined  a  sound  judgment,  without  being  arrogant.  She  greatlv 
admired  Frederic  II.  Voltaire  entered  the  room  about  five  o'clock 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.    Addressing  me, 

V.  ^Do  you  know  the  senator  Marquis  Albergati  Capocelli,  of  Bologna,  and  the 
Count  Paradisi  ?" 

C.  "I  know  Paradisi :  and  by  report  and  his  reputation,  I  know  Albergati :  he, 
howerer,  is  not  a  senator :  he  is  only  a  member  of  *  the  Forty'  of  Bologna,  of  which 
there  are  fifty!" 

r.  *•  Bless  me !  You  tell  me  a  riddle !" 

C.  «•  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

V.  **  No !  but  he  aimounces  tliat  he  sends  me  the  dramatic  works  of  Goldoni, 
B<4ogna  sausaees,  and  a  translation  of  my  Tancrcd.   He  intends  to  pay  me  a  visit.'' 

C.  •*  He  MiH  not  come.     He  is  too  wise  for  that.*^ 

V,  **  Too  wise  !  How  so  ?  But  certainly  it  is  a  folly  to  visit  me  !'* 

C.  **  For  Albergati,  it  certainly  is.  He  well  knows  how  much  he  rouit  lose  by 
it.  At  present  he  deceives  himself,  and  he  reioiccs  in  the  high  opinion  which  he 
thinks  you  have  of  him.  But  if  he  visits  you,  he  may  be  sure  you  will  be  able  to 
■judge  of  his  abilities  with  accuracy,  and  then  farewell  illusion.  He  is  otherwise  a 
g!|llant  cavalier,  who  spends  his  six  thousand  ducats  a  year ;  but  he  has  the  theatri- 
ttA  mania.  He  is  a  ^ood  actor,  and  has  written  some  comedies  in  prose,  but  they 
make  nobody  laugh." 

F.  *'  Your  recommendation  of  him  is  good.  But  as  to  his  being  one  of '  the  forty,' 
of  which  there  are  fifty !  How  is' this  to  be  understood?" 

€.  "  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood,  that  in  Basil  it  is  noon  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

V,  *'l  understand  you :  in  the  same  way  as  your  senate  often  consists  of  fifteen 
members." 

C.  *•  Yes ;  but  with  the  damned  forty  in  Bologna  it  has  another  meaning." 

V,  ••  Why  do  you  call  them  damned  r" 

C.  **  They  are  not  subject  to  the  fiscus.  They  therefore  commit  all  crimes  for 
which  tlicy  have  an  inclination,  and  then  leave  tlie  country,  that  they  may  spend 
their  income  without  being  disturbed." 

V.  **  That  is  not  a  damiuition  :  it  is  a  redemption. — But  to  return  to  our  former 
•  subject;  Albergati  is  certainly  a  learned  man." 

C.  '*  He  knows  his  native  lun^age  and  writes  well ;  but  he  tires  his  readers,  for 
he  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himselt.  Conciseness  is  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  he 
has  but  Uttle  genius." 

r.  •*  He  is  an  actor,  you  say  ?" 

C.  **  An  excellent  one,  when  he  performs  his  own  pieces,  and  when  he  plays  the 
parts  of  lovers." 

V.  «<  is  he  handsome  ?" 

C.  "  On  the  stage  he  is,  but  not  when  seen  near.    He  has  an  unmeaning  face.'* 

F.  **  But  his  pieces  please." 

C.  **  By  no  means.    If  they  were  understood,  they  would  be  hissed." 

F.  4*  What  do  you  think  of  Goldoni  ?" 

C.  •«  He  is  our  Molicre." 

F.  "  Why  does  he  call  himself  the  poet  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  ?" 

C.  "  Because  he  delights  in  a  title.  The  duke  does  not  know  any  thing  of  it 
For  the  Ane  reason  he  calls  himself  an  advocate ;  because  it  is  in  his  power  to  be- 
come one.  He  is  a  good  writer  of  comedy,  and  ihaX  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him. 
All  Venice  knows  that  I  am  his  friend.  He  never  shines  in  company :  he  is  ex- 
tremely tiresome,  and  as  soft  as  a  pennv-roU." 

V,  <<  Exactly  in  the  same  sense  they  have  written  to  me  dtmeerning  him. 
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ce.    This  will  be  injiirious  U 

■iiiioti,  but  the  propiMiiion  uias  overrule^ 
nm.  be  WiU  crau:  U>  write."  . 

I,  frum  B  fekr  lest  >U  blind  penona  alioul^ 

The  day  passed  cheerfiilly  away,  Voltaire  thanked  me  for  mj 
Macaronicon,  anil  proniisei)  to  read  it.  He  then  showed  me  a  Jesuit, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.  "  His  name,"  said  he,  "  is  Adam; 
but  he  is  not  the  first  man."  I  was  informed  lie  used  to  play  at  trie 
trac  with  him,  and  whenever  Vultaire  lost,  he  flung  the  dice-box  and 
dice  at  the  Jesuit's  heail. 

The  day  before  my  departure  had  now  arrived ;  I  was  once  more  to 
enjoy  the  company  uf  this  great  man,  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  himself  tu  me  also  as  overbearine,  sarcastic,  and  severe. 

He  said  during  dinner,  that  lie  certainly  feft  Abliged  to  me  fur  th» 
present  I  had  made  him  of  Merlin  Cocci,  doubtless  wi'.h  the  best  in- 
tention, but  that  he  could  not  thank  me  for  the  encomiums  that  accomn' 
panied  it,  for  he  had  thrown  away  four  hours  in  reading  its  stupidities* 
1  was  ijuile  amazed;  but  I  suppressed  my  fedinirs,  and  calmly  re- 
plied,  "  If  ever  you  should  read  it  a^ain.'you  will,  perhaps,  honoilri 
the  author  with  a  belter  eulogy  than  mine.  You  have  had  repeateoT 
instances  of  the  insufliciency  of  a  first  perusal  to  enable  a  person  t|)>' 
judge  accurately  of  an  author's  abilities." 

r.  "That  is  true  -  but  notwiihst^nding  I  give  up  your  Merlin,  I  have  pbced  it 

at  tile  nde  of  the  Pucelle  ot'Cbapeluiii." 

C.  "  I1»t  too  has  biul  veraes  i  ind  yet  it  pleases  all  connoisseurs." 

V-  "The  l^icclle  is  agobd  poem:  Chupelain  WUB  u  poet.     His  talents  have  not 

escaped  my  observation." 

My  declaration,  I  imagine,  irritated  Voltaire,  and  indeed  I  might 
have  expected  it,  after  he  tolil  me  that  he  had  placed  Merlin's  Maca- 
ronicon  at  the  side  uf  the  Pucelle.  I  had  heard  of  an  indecent  poem 
of  that  name  being  in  circulation,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  b«  the 
author.  His  denial,  however,  made  me  think  he  would  suppress  hit 
displeasure  at  my  remarks;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  opposeii  me  willi 
much  warmth  and  peevishness.  I  also  became  peevish.  "  Chapelain," 
said  I,  "  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  subject  agreeable,  without 
courting  the  applause  of  his  readers  by  indecencies  and  blasphemiest 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  preceptor.  Monsieur  de  Creblllon." 


f .  "  Vou  have  named  an  able  judge ;  but  may  1  ask,  what  my  colleague  Crebil- 
lon  twighl  you  f" 

C.  "  He  taught  me  to  speak  French  in  less  than  two  j-eare ;  and  (rom 
gruituilc  I  tnnalated  bis  Kadunist  into  lUUau  AJeunttrines.     I  am  tlic  first  11 
who  baa  atliTmpted  this  measure  in  our  bngiiagc." 

K.  "Pardon me  1  *c  first  was  my  fticnd  Peter  Jacoli  Martelli."— 

C.  "  Batlier  pardon  yourself." 

V.  '•  But  1  have  his  works  that  were  printed  at  Bologna,  in  my  house." 

C  "  Verses  of  fourteen  syllables  you  may  have,  but  without  alternate  male  and 
female  rhyme.  The  pood  nuui,  nevertheless,  really  thought  he  had  composed 
AleiindrincB.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  preface.  PerJiaps  you  did  not 
read  it.'' 


=. 


.  "  Sir,  I  have  a  rage  for  reading  prefaces.     Marleili  proves  that  I 
\  sound  to  an  Italian  car  exactly  as  the  Alexandrine!  du  tu  a  French  e; 


J 


r.  "Do  you 
C.  ■'  Air :  b 
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hftve  fourteen,  eieept  'those  which  icrimnite  with  a  kmff  sylluble,  b  hich,  u  you 
know,  kt  the  conrliuion  a  a]wavs  coiisidMed  u  eqiuv^ni  to  iao.  Now  you  will 
obaerrc,  Itwt  ftlBTtelli  has  aJuiys  sevtit  feet  b  the  nrat  lint ;  u  liilc  the  Aiexkndrine 
ef  the  French  conlalna  but  six  fed.  Coniequently  jouTtrrtiid  Mandh  WM  either 
deif,  or  bad  an  incorrect  car." 

HI  then  obnerve  nil  our  r>ile»  in  your  Ateundlint  vene  ?" 
but  it  coMs  u<  gKitt  trouble,  for  moM  of  our  wordi  tenmnate  vitb 
■  man  lylUble." 

r.  "  And  tthat  effecl  haa  your  newmeiTOre  produced?" 

C  "  It  displcued:  uid  for  this  rcuon,  no  one  undeiMood  how  to  Kcile  mj 
venes.  However,  when  1  rend  them  myself  in  piivMc  dic)e%  I  wu  alw^ti  ip- 
pliuded." 

r.  "  Do  you  remember  some  p»!BiB«i  of  your  Hadamiit  ?" 

C.  "  Aa  niuiy  as  you  ttould  like  to  hear." 

I  then  recited  to  Kim  tlie  same  passage,  which,  ten  jean  before,  I 
had  repeated  to  Cret>iUon  in  blank  verae;  and  it  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  him.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  obserTe  anjelfort  on 
inj  part,  and  this  was  certainly  the  best  cammeDdation  he  could  ^«e. 
He  then  recited  to  me  a  passage  from  his  Tancred,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  published  :  it  has  since  been  justlj  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter-piece. 

We  should  have  parted  good  Triends,  but  1  unrortonatel;  quoted  a 
passage  of  Horace,  to  say  eomething  fletteriDg  to  VoltauY. 

V.  "  Honce  WM  >  greM  locher  of  dmnatic  poetry.  The  rules  which  he  has 
given  lu  will  never  become  obtain." 

C.  ^  One  ofhia  rules  you  negIect,Mid  only  one,  but  you  do  itaibecomesagrett 

r.  "Which  is  it?" 

C.  "  )loii<lo  not  vrite  nnlenttu paucii  lecloriiiit." 

V.  "If  Horace  had  had  to  contend  with  auperatition,  he  would,  like  layKl^  hM* 
written  for  the  whole  world." 

C.  "1  believe  you  mi^t  spue  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  contest;  Ibr  you  will 
never  succeed  in  ezlirpstinK  superstition.  And  if  you  were  to  succeed,  pr^  trtiat 
would  you  substitute  lor  it  P 

W.  "l  admire  that :  when  I  deliver  the  world  fnHn  a  monster  which  devoun  i^ 
I  sm  asked,  what  I  will  put  in  its  place '." 
'C.  "But  superstition  does  not  devOtir  it.    On  the  ctntnry,  the  world  wants 

Fl  "I  We  mankind!  1  wish  t 
^eedom  and  superstition  can  ne\ 
*  "    a  nation  happy  i" 
"  Would  you  then 
"  God  fortiid  •  On  , 

"Theniuperatition  is  necessary;  for  without  it  the  people  will  not  obcythe 
monarch." 

F.  '*  Let  me  hear  nothing'  of  monarchy.    This  word  remind*  n 
Which  1  hate  as  murh  as  slavery." 

C.  "  But  what  do  you  tlien  dc«re  > — If  only  one  is  to  rule,  I  cannot  view  hira  in 
any  other  character  Uian  that  of  a  monarch," 

V.  "I  would  have  himto  rule  over  afree  people,  and  then  he  will  be  their  head, 
without  our  calling  him  monarch ;  for  he  could  not  then  act  arbitrarily ." 

C  "  But  Addison  says,  that  such  a  monarch,  such  a  chief,  cannot  in  reali^  be 
fbund.  1  adhere  tothe  opinion  of  Hobbes.  Of  two  evils  we  must  chooM  the  least 
A  people  without  superstition  will  become  pbiloMphers,  and  philoaopbeis  will 
Bot^  obey.    To  be  happy,  a  people  must  be  kept  m  aubjectioD,  in  reatniott  in 
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r.  "  If  you  h»d  reul  mj'  writing*,  j-du  would  bnve  seen  that  I  have  proved  luper. 
(tilion  to  be  tbe  f^alcst  enemy  tu  Kings," 

C  "  I  tiHve  raid  and  studieil  your  writings  repeatedly,  and  never  more  usidu- 
ouily  than  when  1  dUTered  trom  you  in  opinion.  Vour  predoniirmit  piHiOn  is  love 
Tor  tbe  human  nice.  K*t  ubi  pecciu.  It  nwlces  jroii  ^lind.  Love  mankind,  but 
love  Uiem  »a  they  are.  They  are  not  susceptible  ot  tlic  btnclit  you  intend  for  Uletn. 
IT  iLcj  followed  your  advice,  they  would  only  become  unhappy  and  wicked.  I^^eave 
them,  therefore,  the  monster  that  devour*  thetn.  It  i*  dear  to  them.  1  never  laugh- 
ed more  than  when  I  read  that  Don  Quilotte  found  himself  in  the  ^atest  per- 
plexity how  he  should  defend  himself  gainst  the  galley -slaves,  whom,  out  of  gene- 
rosity, he  liad  liberated." 

y.  "  Do  yon  feel  yourself  froc  at  Venice  '." 

C  "  As  tree  as  we  can  be  under  an  anslocntic  government.  M'e  do  nol  enjoy 
ihe  freedom  of  England :  but  we  arc  contented.  My  imprisonment,  for  instance, 
of  which  you  have  heard,  was  certainly  a  violent  measure ;  but  I  knew  I  had  abused 
my  liberty,  and  tliere  were  moments  when  I  could  not  help  appmnng  of  my  airesi, 
although  the  legal  formalities  had  been  omitted," 

F-  "  If  that  be  the  case,  nobody  is  free  in  Venice." 

C.  "  Perhaps  so.  But  you  will  confess  that  to  be  free,  it  is  safficlent  to  think 
oneaelf  tree." 

F.  "I  do  not  immediately  grant  this.  Even  the  memberaof  your  ariitoctacy  are 
not  free-    They  cannot,  for  example,  go  abroad  without  permisaion." 

C.  "The  law,  which  prevents  ihen^  was  made  by  Iheniselves.  It  was  intended 
lo  uphold  their  sovereignty.  Would  you  say  the  citizen  of  Bern  is  not  free,  be- 
cause he  is  bound  by  regulations  of  expense.  !le  has  himself  aaslsted  in  forming 
Ihese  laws." 

Voltaire  wisliing  to  change  the  subject  of  our  cooversation,  asked 
me,  wheuce  I  came  f 

C  "From  Roches.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  left  Switzerland 
without  having  seen  the  celebrated  Holler.  It  has  ever  been  a  feast  to  me  to  pay 
my  tiomagc  lo  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  you  have  now  furnished  the  sea- 

V.  "  You  must  have  been  pleased  with  Monsieur  de  Haller." 

C.  "  I  spent  three  delightful  days  with  him." 

V.  "l  congratulate  you.     He  is  a  man  lo  whom  we  must  bow." 

C.  "  1  thiiik  so  too.    Vou  render  liim  justice.    1  lament  that  he  did  not  exercise 

equal  justice  towards  you." 

r.  "  Ha !  Ha !  Ha !     He  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  I  tliink  weU  of  him.    Vet;  pOMi- 

bjf  we  are  both  mistaken." 

We  all  applauded  tliia  aoBwer.  Its  chief  value  consisted  in  its 
promptness. 

Vie  Qow  concluded  our  conversation  on  literarj  subjects:  and  I  re- 
mained silent  as  long  as  Voltaire  continued  with  the  company.  1  then 
paid  mv  respects  to  Madame  Denia,  ofieriog  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions  she  might  have  for  Rome,  and  prepared  for  my  departure,  not 
without  self-satisfaction  at  my  last  combat  with  this  athletic  champion; 
but  also  with  some  portion  of  chaerin,  which,  for  ten  years,  made  me 
a  severe  judge  of  all  that  1  read.  Doth  old  and  new,  from  the  pen  of 
ihis  great  man. 


{    M«    ) 
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On  MilUm's 

The  peat  object  of  the  Sonnet  seems  to  be.  to  exprew  in  miiMcal 
Dumbers, aud  bk  it  were  with  unilivi(]e<)  brentb,  some occuional  tbooght 
or  personal  feeling,  "  some  rec-t;rief  due  to  the  poet's  breast"  it  ■■  a 
ngh  uttered  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  an  inroluntatr  aS|HratiMi 
bom  and  dyins  in  the  same  mumeni.  I  have  always  been  lond  of  Mil- 
ton's Sonnets  lor  this  reason,  that  they  haTtmore  of  this  personal  and 
internal  character  than  any  others  ;  and  they  acquire  a  doable  value 
when  »e  consider  that  tliev  come  from  the  pen  of  the  loftiest  of  our 
Boets.  Compared  witli  Paiadi&e  Lust,  they  are  like  tender  tlamtn 
fluU  adorn  tlie  base  of  some  proud  column  or  stately  temple.  The 
Ulhur  in  the  one  could  w()rk  himself  up  with  unibatea  fortitude  "to 
tile  height  of  his  great  argument ;"  but  lu  the  other  he  has  shown  that 
Ke  could  cundesceoil  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  after  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder-bolt  of  his  pen,  lets  fall  sume  drops  of  natural  pity  over 
hapless  infirmity,  mingliDgstrains  with  the  nightingale's,  "most  masi- 
«al,  most  melancholy."  The  immortal  poet  pours  nis  mortal  sorrows 
into  uur  breasts,  and  a  tear  falls  from  his  sistitleas  orbs  on  the  friendly 
hand  he  presses.  The  Sonnets  are  a  kind  of  pensive  record  of  |>ast 
acfatevemeniB,  loves,  and  friendships,  and  a  noble  exhortation  to  liim- 
■eif  tu  bear  up  with  cheerful  hope  anil  confidence  to  the  last.  Some 
of  them  iite  "f  a  mure  quaint  and  humorous  character ;  but  1  speak  of 
those  only,  which  are  intended  to  be  serious  and  pathetical.— I  do  not 
know  indeed  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  first  eRusions  of 
this  sort  of  natural  and  personal  sentiment  in  the  language.  Drum- 
mond's  ought  perhaps  to  oe  excepted,  were  they  formed  less  closely  on 
the  model  of  Petrarch's,  so  as  to  be  often  little  more  than  translations 
of  the  Italian  poet.  But  Milton's  Sonnets  are  truly  his  own  in  allusion, 
thought,. and  versification.  Those  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  a 
great  transgressor  in  his  way,  turn  sufficiently  on  himself  and  his  own 
adventures ;  but  they  are  efaburately  ciuaint  and  intricate,  and  more 
like  riddles  than  sonnets.  They  are  "  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured."  Shakspeare's,  which  some  persons  better  informed  in  such 
matters  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  profess  to  cry  up  as  "the  divine, 
the  oiatchless,  what  you  will," — to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  point  or 
a  leolding,  prominent  idea  in  most  of  them,  are  I  think  overcharged 
and  monotonous,  and  as  to  their  ultimate  drift,  as  for  myself.  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  Yet  some  of  them,  I  own,  are  sweet 
even  to  a  sense  of  faintness,  luscious  as  the  woodbine,  and  grace(\il  and 
luxuriant  like  it.     Here  is  one. 

"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Bpring-, 

When  proud'pied  April,  dress'd  ]n  all  his  tnm. 

Hath  put  >  spirit  of  youth  in  ev.ry  thing; 

l^utt  heavy  Satuiti  lau^'d  aod  leaped  witli  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  Bueet  smell 

Of  diD'urent  flowen  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  mc  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  tram  their  proud  lap  pluck  tbem  where  they  grew  : 

Nor  did  1  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  deligbt. 

Drawn  kfter  you,  fou  pattern  of  aU  those. 

Yet  secni'd  it  winter  still,  uid  you  away. 

As  with  your  ihadow,  I  with  tbese  did  play." 


Ti.bk-Tulk. 


I  am  not  aware  of  aov  writer  orSnnni^ts  worth  mentioning  here  ti 
long  after  Milton,  that  is.  tilt  tlie  lime  of  Wttrton  and  the  revival  of 
tn^tt  for  Italian  anil  for  our  own  earl^  literature.    During  the  rage  for  \ 
French  models,  the  Sonnet  had  nut  been  much  studied.     It  is  a  mode 
ofconiposilii>n  that  depends  entirely  on  «.rjfrf»ioH;ELniJ  this  the  French 
and  artificial  style  gladly  dispenses  with,  as  it  lays  no  particular  atreu. J 
"     " ■'  ■  non-placei      •■'  •    - 
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n  any  thing — except  vague,  ^ncral  common-pl 
nets  are  undoiibteilly  excioisite.  both  in  style  and  matter:  they  ai 
poetical  and  philosopnical-effusions  of  very  deliglitful  sentiment'  ^' 
the  thoughts,  though  lifle  and  deeply  felt,  are  not,  like  Milton's 
jectfl,  identified  completelv  with  the  writer,  and  so  far  want  a  mot 
dividual  interest.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  are  also  finely  conceived,  and' 
high-sounding  Sonnets.  They  mouth  it  well,  and  are  said  to  be  sacred  to 
Liberty.  Brutua'a  exclamation.  "Oh  Virtue,  1  thought  thee  a  substance, 
but  I  tind  thee  a  shadow,"  was  not  considered  as  a  compliment,  but  as 
a  bitter  sarcasm.  The  beauly  of  Milton's  Sonnets  is  their  sincerity, 
the  spirit  of  poetical  patriotism  wliich  they  breathe.  Either  Milton's 
or  the  living  Dard's  are  defective  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  Sonnet 
of  Milton's  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's,  corresponding  to  that  of"  the  poet  blind  and  bold," 
On  the  latf  •Masitacre  in  Piedmont.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  neither  Mil- 
ton's imagination,  nor  his  principle.  Milton  did  not  worship  the  rising 
»un,  nor  turn  his  back  on  a  losing  and  fallen  cause. 
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n  that  he  is  "no  longer 
to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile."  In  his  life-time,  he  gave  no  sign  of 
such  an  alteration  ;  and  it  is  rather  presumptuous  in  the  poet-laureate, 
to  pursue  the  deceased  antagonist  of  Salmasius  into  the  other  world  to 
compliment  him  with  his  own  infinnity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  hi 
did  not  add  in  a.  note,  that  Milton  called  him  aside  to  whisper  in  biji 
ear  that  he  preferred  ihcnewEnglishhesameterstohisown  blank  versri! 
Uur  first  of  poets  was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was  an  eminent, 
instance  to  prove  that  a  poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave  of  power 
and  fanhion;asis  the  case  with  painters  and  musicians — things  withoflt 
an  opinion — and  who  merely  aspire  to  make  up  the  paD;eant  and  show 
of  tlie  day.  There  are  persons  in  common  life  who  have  that  eagw-' 
eurinsity  and  res;less  admiration  of  bustle  anil  splendour,  that  sooncf^ 
than  not  be  admitted  on  great  occasions  of  feasting  and  luxurious  dia-'. 
play,  they  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery -servants  to  stand  behiHJ' 
the  chairs  of  the  gieat.  There  are  others  who  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
left  for  any  lengtTi  of  time  out  of  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  pride  and  folly,  that  they  will  gain  admittance  to  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  of  a  change  of  dress.  Milton  was  not 
one  of  these.  He  had  too  much  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  hJs  composi- 
tion, a  lofty  contemplative  principle,  and  consciousness  of  Inward  power 
am)  worth,  to  be  tempted  by  such  idle  baits.  We  have  plenty  of  chanting 
and  chiming  in  among  some  modern  writers  with  the  triumphs  over 
tlieir  own  views  and  pnnciptes;  but  none  uf  a  patient  resignation  to  de- 
feat, sustaining  and  nonrisning  itself  wtili  the  thought  oi^the  justice  of 
tlieir  cause,  and  with  firm-fixed  rectitude.    I  do  not  pretend  to  defend 
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'  tiie  tone  of  Hilton's  political  writiogs  (which  was  borrowed  from  the 
style  of  conlroverriiul  divinitj),  or  to  ny  that  he  was  right  in  thp  pait 
he  look : — I  saj  that  he  was  coDBigtent  in  it,  and  did  twt  convict  himMlf 
of  error :  he  was  cont-iatent  in  it  in  spite  of  danEer  and  obloqoT.  "  ob 
evil  days  thuudi  fallen,  and  evil  tongues,"  ai}d  £erefore  hi«  character 
has  the  salt  orhonpsiy  about  it  It  does  not  oBend  in  the  nostrib  of 
pDSteritjr.  He  had  taken  Ma  part  boldly  and  stood  to  it  manfullj,  tad 
BVbmitled  to  the  diange  of  tJmes  with  pions  fortitude,  building  hia  con- 
BolatioDs  on  the  reDu^irces  of  his  own  mind  and  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  instead  of  endeavonrin^  to  make  himself  a  retreat  for  the  tine  to 
come.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  take  one  of  the  best  and  most 
admired  of  these  Sonneta,  that  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  on  his 
own  blindness. 

"  CyriBC,  iliis  three  vean'  dajf,  these  eyet,  though  dear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blenuih  orofipot. 

Bereft  of  light  their  Mung  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orb*  doth  tight  ippeu 

Of  nil,  at  moon,  or  «tar  thraugbout  the  fear, 

OTmuiiOT woDian.    Yetlumenot 

Anintt  Heaven'*  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heut  or  hope ;  but  dill  bur  up  and  iteeT 

Ri^t  onward.    What  mpport*  me,  dost  thou  uk ! 

Tbe  eonadenw.  Friend,  t*  h**e  loM  them  overplf'd 

In  liberty'*  defence,  my  noble  t*ak. 

Of  wluch  all  Europe  talk*  Irora  ude  to  aide. 

Thi*  thougtiC  might  le*d  me  through  the  world's  vain  maik, 

Contentlbough  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  mild,  subdued  tone  of  this  Sonnet,  nor  the 
striking  grandenr  of  the  concluding  thought.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
what  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  in  the  two  first  lines.  From  HiU 
ton's  care  to  inform  the  reader  that  "his  eyes  were  still  clear  to  outward 
view  of  spot  or  blemish,"  it  would  bfe  tbourht  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
Dp  all  regard  to  peraonal  appearance ;  a  feeling  to  which  his  sinEular 
beauty  at  an  earlier  age  might  be  supposed  naturally  enough  tolead. 
—Of  the  political  or  (what  may  be  called)  hia  State  Smautt,  those  to 
Crtmwell,  to  Fairfax,  and  to  the  younger  Vane,  are  full  of  exalted 
p«iM  and  dignified  advice.  Th«y  are  neither  familiar  nor  servile.  The 
writer  knows  what  is  due  to  power  and  to  fame.  He  feels  the  trae, 
nnaasuined  equality  of  greatness.  He  pays  the  full  tribute  of  admira- 
tion fw  gceat  acta  achieved,  and  suggests  becoming  occasion  to  deserve 
higher  praise.  That  to  Cromwell  is  a  proof  how  completely  onr  poet 
naintMned  the  erectness  of  his  understanding  and  spirit  in  his  inter- 
course witii  men  in  power.  It  is  such  a  compliment  as  a  poet  might 
pay  to  a  conqueror  and  head  of  dte  state,  without  the  possibility  of 
Mff-degradation . 

*■  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud, 

Not  of  war  oiily,'but  detiactioni  rude. 

Guided  hf  bith  and  matchlcM  fortitude. 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  gloiiaui  way  h»«t  plougfa'd. 

And  on  the  ncA  of  crowned  fortune  proud 
Mast  rear'd  Ood'*  tropbioi  and  hi*  work  pursued, 
*  While  Dirwenttreim  with  b1oo4*f  Scot*  bnbnied, 

AndDuabM^eldrMouBdathfpi  ' 


To  conquer  itill  i  pence  lialh  ber  victoriM 
M  renomi'd  Ibnn  hbt:  ncwfbcsariic 
ileiiiiigto  bind  our  sDiili  wilh  Hcukr  chiiiis  : 

Help  u«  lo  Bive  free  ^unsairnoc  from  the  p&v 

Of  hireling  wolvei,  wbone  gospel  'a  iheir  nukw." 

The  most  spirited  and  inipassijined  or  them  ull,  nnd  the  most  inspire^ 
with  t  sort  or  prophelic  fur/,  is  the  one  entitled.  On  the  tail  Massac  ' 
in  PitAmanU 

"  Avcng-F,  O  Lo]-d,  ihy  slauglilcr"!!  saints,  ulioac  bone 
lie  Bcalter'd  on  the  Alpine  iiiouiilaina  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  rnttieni  wonhipp'd  stocki  and  Blones, 
Forget  not :  in  thj  book  record  their  groina 
Who  were  thy  iheep,  and  in  thctr  uncienl  fold 
Slun  by  the  blood}>  Piedmontese  thnl  rall'd 
Mother  with  InEuit  down  tlie  rocks.    Their  moan* 
The  mica  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
1*0  Heaven.    Their  nlRnyr*it  blood  luid  ashes  sdw 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields  where  still  doUi  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant;  that  from  these  may  gruw 
A  hundred  fold,  uho  haiHng  leam'il  iliy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Sonnet,  which  is  also  On  his  Blindnns,  we  see  th^ 
jealous  watchfulneaa  of  his  mind  over  the  use  uf  his  high  gifts,  and' 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  virtuous  thoughla 
and  intentions  are  nut  the  least  acceptable  offering  to  the  Almighty. 


"  when  I  conuder  how  mv  li^ht  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wii 


And  that  pne  talent  which  is  deuth  lo  hide. 
Lodged  witli  me  useless,  Ihoiigli  my  soiil  more  b< 
To  sent  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  leit  he  returning  chide : 
Doth  (iod  exact  day-labour,  liffht  denied, 
t  foiHlly  aak  f     But  patience,  to  prevent 
That  munnur,  Mon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  ?ifls  i  who  best 
Bear  hia  niiM  yoke,  they  aerreliim  best ;  bis  state 
I>  kindly ;  thoiuHuida  at  his  biddiliK  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  und  ocean  withoiil  rust; 
Tliey  also  serve  who  only  stsjid  and  uait." 

Those  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on  his  Airs,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  caa 
never  be  enough  admired.  They  breathe  ihe  very  soul  of  music 
friendship.  Both  have  a  tender,  ihouglitful  grace;  and  for  their  lighiy 
nets,  with  a  certain  melancholy  complaining  Jnlermiied,  might  bs 
stolen  from  the  harp  of  .£olu9.  The  last  is  the  picture  of  a  day  spent 
in  sfKial  retirement  and  elegant  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  W« 
»it  with  the  poet  at  table,  and  hear  his  familiar  sentiments  from  hii. 
«wn  lips  afterwards. 

"L^awrcnce,  of  virtuous  fall icr  virtuous  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  daiik  and  ways  arc  mire, 

Where  shalt  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  Are 

lltdp  waste  a  sullen  day,  wliat  may  be  won 

From  the  hard  season  giuning^     lime  will  run 

On  inKMthcr,  till  Favonius  reinspire 

The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 

The  lUy  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 
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Whft  neat  repsit  ibiJlieait  us,  light  and  choice^ 
^  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  riae 
T6  hear  Hie  lute  well-touch'd,  or  artful  voice 
Wuble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  f 
He  who  of  those  delijrfats  can  jud^,  and  ^are 
To  interpose  tUbn  ott,  is  not  unwise.^ 

Id  the  list.  On  iu  deceased  Wife,  the  anation  to  Alcestis  it  beantihU 
ind  shows  how  the  poet's  mind  raised  and  refined  his  thoughts*  by  ez- 
qvisite  classical  conceptions,  and  how  these  again  were  enriched  bj  a 
Mssionate  reference  to  actual  feelings  and  images.  ,It  is  this  rare  union 
that  gives  such  i;oluptuous  dignity  and  touching  purity  to  Milton's  de« 
lineation  of  the  jfemale  character, 

<*  Methougfat  I  saw  my  late  espoiised  saint 

Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  graye,  - 

Whom  Jove's  flprat  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 

Bescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  andndnL 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  fitnn  spot  of  child-bed  taint 

Purification  in  the  <dd  law  did  sate* 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fiuicied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  perspn  sbined 

80  clear,  as  in  no  nee  with  more  aelight : 

But  O  SB  to  embrace  me  she  inclined,  ' ^. 

1  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  mght." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  piece 
of  criticism  than  to  suppose  that  Milton  oiily  shone  on  great  subjects ; 
and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  and  in  familiar  IKe,  his  mind  was  un- 
wieldly,  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  eleeance,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  iiarmless  pleasures.    The  whole  tenor  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions contradicts  this  opinion,  which  however  they  have  been  cited 
to  confirm.    The  notion  first  got  abroad  horn  the  bitterness  (or  vehe- 
mence) of  his  controversial  writings,  and  has  been  kept  up  since  with 
little  meaning  and  with  less  truth.    His  Letters  to  Donatus  and  others 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  a  scholastic  enthusiasm, 
than  for  that  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions.    They  are  "  severe  in 
youthful  virtue  unreproved."    There  is  a  passage  in  his  prose-works 
(the  Treatise  on  Education)  which  shows,  1  think,  his  extreme  open- 
ness and  proneness  to  pleasing  outward  impressions  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.    "But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,"  he  says,  ** besides 
these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad.    In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury 
and  sulUnness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riAes,  and 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.   I  should  not  therefore 
be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  well  staiaguides,  to  all  quaKers  of  the  land," 
&c.    Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  breaks 
through  the  ground-woilc  of  prose,  as  it  were,  by  natural  fecunditj 
and  a  genial,  unrestrained  sense  of  delight    To  suppose  that  a  poet  ii 
not  easilv  accessible  to  pleasure,  or  that  he  does  not  take  an  interest 
in  individual  objects  and  feelings,  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  no  poet ;  and 


t 


JUilk  and  Iloiuy,  or  the  Land  (f  Promise. 

proceedB  on  the  false  theorr.  whiclt  has  been  so  often  applied  to  poetry  I 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  whole  is  not  made  up  of  the  parliculara.  I 
If  our  author,  according  to  Or.  Jolinsoii'g  account  of  him,  could  oolya 
have  treated  epic,  higli'Soumling  subjects,  he  would  not  have  beeifcl 
what  he  wa^,  out  another  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. — I  may  conclude  | 
with  observing,  that  I  have  often  wished  that  Milton  had  fived  to  s< 
the  Revolution  of  16B8.  This  would  have  been  a  triumph  worthj  a 
him,  and  Which  he  would  have  earned  by  faith  and  hope.  He  wouldl 
th^n  have  been  old,  but  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  to  see  it,  anf  J 
Blight  have  celebrated  the  event  in  one  more  undying  strain ! 


MILK  Aim  HOKBY,  OR  THE  L\ffD  OF  PBOMISR. 


Miss  Sabeina  Barbow  to  Miss  Fanht  Fade. 

RaniniHauei  0/  Biii^-dropping. — "  Parciiu  jwittiu  qualiunl  fmettraw." — Ladf  J 
Harritt  Baiter  and  Mui  Ftiaanbi/. — Emjieror  Charlei, — Invocatimu  it  ^mtricmtM 
fndepmdmcr. — Bahea  ami  Smc/iong.—Genrralt   WojAiiiyisn  and  Burgegne.-^^ 
Mofara—Lord    CtnwalUt.—  Cilutiui    ai   Rhode:— American    ^l\eri.—JI6: 
Stmhes'i  Finger,.— Brhoiii  in  a  Boaf.—TKe  Banniiiu.-Timni  lu  Tfpe.-  "    ' 
hunt  -and  JCirk,  bfi.kicUm.-Parr',  m^.—Uberlt/  BalL-LtUTalTire  m 
imptrted.—Landan  BtakieUert.—'l'oeli  at  tapping. 

Mi  ^ntle  co-putner,  utricle  on  a  Muie, 
To  cbar^  Pbsbiu'  bcighu,  at  the  bead  of  the  Blues  ^ 
Who,  with  thy  Saliriiui,  the  benten  cAurcft  pjrth, 
A  nimmer  U.  firighlon,  ■  winter  at  Bath, 
An  uitoQin  at  Tunbridge,  rin^-tiliing,  boil  trod. 
By  the  vill.o''Wisp  lipbt  of  the  torcli-bctuiTig'  gwl: 
Since  suitora  more  sparingly  tap  at  our  windows, 
And  Cupid  faret  for  us  no  more  than  &  pin  docs. 
And  man,  fickle  nun,  ii  li  false  u  Iiwiknot : 


, Fn  drj  land — 

But  lint  read  this  letter  i  it  cornea  from  York  Island. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  at  New  York,  was  to  slop 

At  the  door  of  a  wcU.Iooking'  bookseller*!  shop. 

"  Oh  realm,"  I  eKclaim'd  to  myself,  "  proiuily  free, 

IM10,  in  seTcnly-Sve,  spum'd  the  tax  oo  bohea. 

Who,  led  on  by  Washington,  sounded  the  gon^ 

Of  Htn^  withlbe  war  cry  of  'Dealli  or  aoucliong;' 

Who  pliu  in  advcrsly,  minut  in  coin. 

Yet  caught  in  a  tntp  the  redoubted  Burgoyne, 

Bade  loud  Niagara  repeat  war's  alarms. 

And  forced  Lord  Comwallia  to  lay  down  his  amu. 

Now  striding  o'erseaa,  like  the  giant  of  Rhodes, 

Of  whom  there's  a  very  If"^  likenesa  at  CoaJe's, 

In  arla^  a*  in  arms,  thou  art  doubileaa  ltd)  j^own. 

And  h^py  in  terse  and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 

Some  females  are  thine,  who,  with  quill  fleet  as  Gamcy's, 

Out.f)ublish  our  Edgewortba,  and  Opiea,  and  BumejVi 

Some  weitem  Sir  Walters,  some  quakera  in  dub. 

Who  tfritc  hamc-heroics  much  better  than  Cnibbe  -, 
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Some  Sotttheyi  whose  fingers  no  blisters  enriron. 
Not  hating  yot  handled  a  red-hot  Lord  Bjron ; 
Some  Anna  Marias^  like  her  of  Thames  Ditton  : 
I  wonder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
Te  bardfl,  who  stalk  over  these  mountainous  glebes^ 
With  heads  twice  as  big  as  young  Memnon's  at  Thebei^ 
(Whiph  cmk  brave  Belzoni,  who  went  in  a  boat, 
9uch  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  afloat :) 
Ye  poets,  whose  Pegssi  galloping  pass  us, 
As  big  and  ss  blulT  M  the  London  Bonassus ;        * 
Ye  Brobdignsgs,  tnunpUng  our  Lilliput  tribes^ 
Atlantic  sky-proppers,  Leviathan  scribes, 
Goliahs  in  print ;  how  I  long  for  your  works** — 
So  saying,  I  stent  into  EoMtbintme  and  Kirk^9» 

The  man  of  ttie  shop,  in  a  buzz  wig  like  Pair's, 
Sat  kicking  liie  counter  and  smoking  cigars : 
*  He  skw  us  ito|j|oach,  with  a  gape  and  a  stare. 

But  never  onceofflTer'd  to  reach  me  a  chair. 
Pspa^  as,  astonished,  I  drew  on  my  shawl, 
Said,  «  Never  mind,  child,  this  is  LibertyJiall." 
To  aU  ovji^bjections  this  hint  put  a  stop ; 
But,  Fm^,  the  next  time  I  go  to  a  shop, 
WitlTl^beity  parlour  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty4iaU  is  uncommonly  cold. 
^    I  civilly  said,  '*If  you  please,  Mr.  Kirk, 
I  want  some  good  native  American  work.'* 
•<  Good  native !"  he  cried  with  a  grin,  **  yonder  rows, 
I  guess,  show  you  all  I  have  got ;  look  at  those." 
1  fek  as  amazed,  when  I  look'd  at  their  baclci» 
As  if  you  had  chopp'd  off*  mv  head  with  an  |ize ! 
Ye  Colbums^  ye  Muirays,  whose  wares  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  Albemarle  Street; 
Ye  Kivington  brothers,  ye  Longmans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  pull*d  out,  hatf  the  length  of  « the  Row," 
Suspend  for  a  while,  what  ye  part  with  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardanapuli,  your  Cains  and  vour  Pirates, 
And  list,  while  my  Muse  is  oblig^  to  confess 
What  springs  from  this  native  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck  by  Falconer,  Poems  by  Tickell, 
Swift's  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Brown,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Brodum  on  Chyle, 
Moll  Flanders,  Charles  Philhps's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tide's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  chnsten'd  Ei  Key, 
Little  Jack,  George  Ann  BeUuny,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
The  Familv  Shakspeai^  cut  down  from  Mslone'ss 
Hunt's  Radical  Coffee,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top, 
Webbe  Hall's  hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  toeir  crop, 
John  Bunyan,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone*s  Slap  at  Slop ! 

**  What!"  cried  I  amazed,  <*  have  you  »•  bards  who  court 
The  Muse  ?" — «No,  not  one ;  what  we  want  we  import. 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillinrs,  and  pence. 
Tone  enough  for  Belles  Lettres  a  hundred  ye«rs  hence  * 
Our  people,  I  guess,  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco  and  snuff. 
In  digging,  land-clearing,  board-aawfaig,  logitikopdati^^ 
Pray  how  many  poets  have  ym  got  at  fFa^infr* 

But  papa  is  come  home  fhrni  the  city  holeli 
And  asks  for  Sabrina;  so  Fanny  fhcewi^!  S.  B. 


\ 

\ 
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Mr.  Richard  Barkow  to  Mr.  Robkrt  Bbigos. 


Farther  Spedmnt  e/  Fiire*  RAeUric. — America  .t^tgry,  aad  ilp*y. — jlfecting  J&- 
aair  iifJtajBrAlidri.—T»n  Pipri  and  FeregrintUcklt. — Diiinterwmtt  afPaittt 
ijf  Cabbtl. —  ffuMatiim  fro"*  Kitig  Lear, — Ss-tlanderi  in  dudge»n. — Ctbbeft 
Reamtu  taliifaetory. — The  Tyrant  JHetentiuM. — FatMvn  tpreadi. — Limdmt  Ba- 
dieali  ditimer  tack  ether. — American  Tat  upon  Oroveiigging. — Hi  JSnandat 
EftcU. 


Hcdo«>aothmif  Momaeh  kble  cx-humationi  \ 

9oin«  citOt',  heve,  have  tiken  to  gnibbimf'ttie  Aky 

ThKt  tudu  up  the  body  of  Htyor  AndreT 

With  your  ruuRvctioiiWi,  that  it  not  very 

Unusuftl,  who  di^  "C  "  ^  **  V^  ^^"f'  ^k 

And  charge  iron  comrM  the  denl'a  own  (ee —      ,^  '.m'^- 

(LorJ  Slowcl  tliere  hurled  llie  ponr  Patentee.) 

But  her<^,  Bob.  tlie  ^^bin  have  not  come  to  Ihul. 

Would  you  luncy  it '  Joimthaira  yet  audi  a^u( 

As. to  tliLiik,  wlien  a  corpse  has  been  waked  by  a  train 

Of  ntcHimen,  'tis  wi^ed  la  wake  it  again. 

Kethink'i  you're  for  asking'  me  who  Andrf  was ! 
(Bouk-Ieaming  and  you.  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies,  that's  pos.) 
rJI  tell  vou.     Andr£,  urged  by  arguments  weiglity. 
Went  oiit  to  New  York,  Anno  Domini  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  bis  fathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  hia  love  for  HiisSueydj 
But,  finding  bia  name  not  enrolled  in  a  high  line    , 
or  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  Spy-line. 
lie  sewed  in  his  stocking  a  letter  from  Arnold ; 
A  tentinet  nabb'd  it — why  did'nl  the  dam  hold .' 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  ^d  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  bis  soleJi^ather  and  foot ' 
By  maabing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  miuh'd  the  letter  of  Pickle  his  maiLer. 
Within  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  off. 
They  troubUd  him  with  a  line  more  tlian  he  thought  oi . 
For,  finding  the  young  man's  despatches  not  nim. 
To  shorten  my  storj-.  Bob,  they  despalcbed  lum. 

He  lung  might  have  slept — with  tlie  ci-devant  crew, 
As  soundly  as  here  other  burterf  men  doj 
But  r^hion,  as  somebody  says  on  tlie  stage, 
■;n  wonls  and  in  periwigs  will  have  her  rage. 
Tlic  notion  of  bmigingdead  people  away 
Began  upon  Painei  and  went  on  to  Andr^  : 
The  Vankeea  thought  Cobbet  was  digging  for  liibt. 
Rut  when  out  he  trundled  a  thighJione  and  tiba. 
They  did  not  b»lflikeit:  and  cried  witli  a  gTnan, 
"Since  poor  Tom'a  a^okl,  why  not  leave  lum  alone  ^" — 
"  1  mean,  Sin,"  aajd  Cobbet,  who  stood  on  tiic  bank, 
"To  tkke  Miater  Pain^  in  a  box,  to  Sir  Ftwik  1 
'Twill  show  that  I'm  not  quite  unworthy  of  trust, 
For  tiua  way,  at  least,  t  can  do-m  with  the  ituil. 
I  neit  mean  to  ask  of 'The  Powers  that  be,' 
To  Jet  t™         aor  t,-  " 


Sonnet — CeUaMasno. 

Thii  ki|ttinent  Itid;  cbeek-by-jowl  off  they  ^>e<I, 
Like  iM/Hatdt  of  Hetentiiu,  one  living;,  one  deid. 

The  fuliion's  aSoRt ;  and.  now,  stop  it  wlio  ran '. 
Yoiir  Ubem  biicka  will  be  boned  to  a  man, 
Airendy  young  Watson's  lar  dig'ging  up  Priestley, — 
Which  Babby  and  Ljddy  denornmato  beastly. 
Bir  Bob,  of  the  BoruU|^  has  tearnl  the  spade's  utrighti 
To  6ig  up,  at  Midsummer,  old  Major  Cartwriflii. 
How  shwp  liter  Waittamsn  looks  Aldennan  Wood! 
And  Waitiunan,  )  know,  woubl  have  W6od  if  ha  could. 
Sir  Ptancia,  at  Putney,  will  acralch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  be  dcublcd-up  Johnny  Home  Tooke. 
Gale  Jones  has  an  eye  to  Hone's  carcase,  and  Hone's 
Quite  on  the  qtd  vivf  for  >  dig  at  Gale.  Jones. 
Who's  "  not  by  no  means"  in  a  burry  to  rise, 
Bemembering  the  adage — "  Lie  sull  if  you're  wise." 
And  Wooller,  with  pick-ajtei,  cracking  his  shcll-H'alV 
WiL  nab  the  guid  ralal  of  Lecturer  Thelwall, 
Cburch-yards  will  be  'tstoe-fielda — two-pence  a  pound: 
They  won't Icavearadical  plant  underground. 
For  tny  part.  I  don't  hke  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggi, 
Flltellit  10  Congress:  I  viU, pleaie  Ihe  pigi. 
To  men  of  my  pum/mon,  you  cant  think  how  sad'* 
The  thought  of  this  granci  resurrection  of  Radsi 
Pot  if  atf  the  great  dead-wigs  thus  bolt  from  below,  " 

Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  you  and  I  pil 

I'll  prove  tliat  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  tlie  tax  on  new  rum,  at  ■  dollar  a  bone. 
Nay,  I  hope  they'll  extend  it  to  mattock  and  spade. 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
The  Act,  when  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrow's  assistance, 
Will  make  you  rum  cvtUneri  "  keep  your  Jard'a  distance." 
Prom  live  or  dead  nuisances  keep  the  coast  clcai'. 
And  dub  it "  not  lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  here." 


soirirBT. — CELio  UAOiro. 


Wa*eani'attluMi,C7ntld^wiaitiiiiteejci  ef  Ugtit 
To  piy  into  the  inkaem  of  the  grare, 
Where,  placed  with  me  benetflt  the  beech,  my  krrc 
8iU  in  the  welcome  diadow  of  the  nwht  r 
Perhaps  offended  at  tt^  (hepberd'*  uigfat, 
WboM  loiterii^  ttetNi  ftr  thee  too  slow^  move, 
Here  dost  Ibou  Kelt  bim  frotn  thy  realma  abor^ 
And  boverinlf  in  the  heaven  Mipend'it  thy  fligfat, 
V  thui  thou  leir'it  thii  itolen  embncc  of  minei 

Vain  i«  the  ibalith  tenor  that  alarms,  ' 

Deennngme  himwho  fired  that  brc«Mdirine^ 

Not  for  Endymion  &om  these  citding  •nni 

Would  PUl&t  more,  nor  1  my  lore  resign 

^         FottheC|withaU  tbjmcMedianDMttalcbKiii. 
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•■  He  wiies  thmugti  which  my  ivory  Wcps  I  guide. 

Are  sprinckled  with  mich  aweet  v»riety 
Of  all  Ihnt  plcuunt  is  io  ci^re  or  eye. 
That  I,  nigh  ravisht  wilh  nrc  thouehu  delight. 
My  teiiiou*  imvcll  itoe  forgtt  therebyi 
And  when  I  'gin  to  fcele  deciy  of  might, 
It  slrengOi  Ui  me  aupphet,  und  chean  my  dullied  spright." 

Paert  Quikns. 

No  one  fpels  a  keener  enjoyment  than  t  do  m  a  rich  and  beautiful  - 
country,  of  corn-fields,  woods,  ineadowg,  and  gentle  rivern,  where 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass  atiaioB  ita  full  luxuriant  growlh ; 
but  to  wander  among  bleak  and  barren  mountains  is,  "all  the  world 
to  nothing,"  to  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Here  my  feet  are  seldom  weary, 
RiT  knapsack  never  heavy.  He  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  With  such  a  man, 
an  Epic  would  be  but  a  tedious  waste  of  words  ; — let  him  sit,  with  a 
bajlad  of  his  own  rhyming,  under  a  peacock-shaped  box-tree,  and  go 
sleet). 

My  visits  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  British  mountains  only;  . 
but  those  1  thoroughly  know.  The  best  months  in  three  summers 
have  been  devoted  tu  them,  and  I  have  walked  among  them  as  many 
thousand  miles.  Switzerland  is  to  come  next;  but  Switzerland,  I 
fear,  will  not  be  to  my  taste  so  much  as  Norway.  North  Wales,  with 
its  uniformity  uf  outline  and  monotony  of  colour,  rather  disappointed 
me.  The  vales  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  gleni. 
and  lochs,  are  my  favourites.  Were  I  asked  to  which  1  owed  a  pre- 
ference, I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  to  the  latter.  The  Highlands 
are  on  a  mightier  scale :  they  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity.  There 
a  traveller  is  the  worse  for  a  companion:  he  wants  tu  commune  with 
none  but  his  own  soul;  the  awtul  wonders  occupy  his  mind  to  ful- 
ness; his  thoughts  are  solemn,  and  must  not  be  distracted.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  our  English  lakes  surpass  them  in  brilliancy  and  benuty. 
While  strolling  on  their  banks,  I  have  wished  for  a  friend  at  my  side 
to  join  in  my  pleasures,  to  point  out  new  charms  in  the  scene,  and  ob- 
serve on  every  thing  to  which  I  directed  his  attention.  A  man  may 
read  Spenser  aloud  to  a  party,  and  perhaps  understand  him  the  better; 
but  if  he  would  enjoy  Milton,  he  must  ponder  over  him  in  silence  and 
solitude.  I  regretted  there  was  cultivation  about  Loch  Tay,  for  tbe 
wild  suits  best  with  the  sublime.  But  at  Ulleswater  the  farmer's 
work  is  welcome ;  without  it,  the  beauty  of  some  points  in  the  view 
would  be  lessened.  Yet  both  the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands  afford  me 
the  highest  enjoyment,  thou«;h  in  a  different  way :  with  the  former  I  am 
caiitivated,  and  full  of  wonder;  witli  the  latter  I  am  astonished,  and 
full  of  contemplation.  This  is  speaking  of  them  generally;  for  they 
lomettmes  eicnange  characters,  each  reminding  me  of  the  other,  and 
creating  a  corresponding  sentiment. 

It  is  111  vain  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  witli  mountain  scenery 
to  doubt  its  influence.  I  have  been  tuld  that  magnitude  is  nothing 
beauty  every  thing.  This  is  not  my  creed;  besides,  may  they  not 
meet  together?  One  of  these  misbelievers  (but  he  will  not  long  be 
so)  ouce  said  to  me--''  Show  me  a  mountain  of  any  height  you  {ilesM 
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and  I  will  imagine  it  ten  times  higher;  then  what  becomes  of  your 
tithe  of  a  hill  ?"  This  is  a  mistake.  Allowing  that  he  could  so  far 
stretch  his  imagination,  the  object  would  be  utterly  changed.  He 
may  spread  his  canvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to  fill  up  the  picture  P  As 
well  it  might  b^said, — <<  Show  me  the  most  beautiful  rose,  and  I  will 
make  it  poor,  bj  imagining  a  flower  far  more  beautiful."  The 
flower,  then,  cannot  be  a  rose.  But  is  magnitude  nothing  P  Had  the 
colossal  Jupiter  of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a  pigmy's  stature,  wojild 
it  have  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  P  Suppose  you 
had  a  model  of  St.  PauPs,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enough 
to  lie  within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
maasive  prototype  P  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same  archie 
tectiiral  skill,  b)it  it  will  want  majesty ;  and  cannot  be,  like  all  stu- 
pendous works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same  manner  do 
these  mighty  works  of  Nature  speak  aloud  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  it 
one  mountain's  height  alone,  but  where  they  **  each  on  others  throng," 
together  with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so 
inteiif ely :  the  fear^l  precipice,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly 
seen  through  a  passing  vapour,  or.  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some 
sweeping  cloud  ;  the  roar  of  many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  qaiet 
silvery  lake  below :  then  the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  ooUur, 
from  the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  may  chance  to  see 
**  Jove's  haniess-bearing  bird,"  between  two  parted  clouds,  returning 
to  his  native  citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently -sloping  meadows,  of  '*  tall 
trees  with  leaves  apparelled,"  of  every  flower  that  blooms,  is  as  eva- 
nescent as  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  and  luxuriant:  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modern  fair  ones  of  the  day,  and  decay  and  death 
await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the  unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks, 
the  ruins,  they  may  be,  of  a  former  world,  these  are  Gknl's  antiquities^ 
the  emblems  of  eternity !  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and 
our  imaginations  are  carried  back,  aye,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man ! 

The  defective  vision  and  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  are,  in 
my  mind,  ample  apoloeies  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  his  '*  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ;"  notwitnstanding  he  happened  to  say,  that  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world  was  the  one  up  Fleet-street.  Even  had  he  been 
younger,  and  with  every  sense  complete,  he  might  have  felt  the  inef- 
ficiency of  language,  and  forborne  to  make  the  effort,  as  beyond  his 
grasp.  Here  the  Poet  himself  is  baffled.  Such  grandeur  will  form, 
will  elevate  his  genius,  but  must  not  be  the  subject  of  his  Muse.  The 
worst  poems  Burns  ever  wrote  are  those  in  which  he  attempts,  as  an 
eye-witness,  to  describe  certain  situations  in  the  Highlands.  Gray 
knew  better;  his  letters  show  how  true  a  feeling  he  had  for  these 
scenes,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  world,  while  tne  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  daring  to  do  more. 
Terror,  according  to  Burke,  is  *<  the  ruling  principle,"  '*  the  common 
stock  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime ;"  and  the  natural  timidity  of  Gray 
enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  it.  "  In  our  little  Journey  up  to  the  Grrande 
Chartreuse,"  he  writes  to  his  fnend  West,  *'  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining.*' 
And  again-— ^*  You  have  death  perpetually  before  your  eyes ;  only  solar 
removed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it."  When  in  the 
Jfortfa  of  Bnglhadi  qiraking  of  n  cataract^  &  saja:  **  I  etayedihire. 
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not  without  shuddprina;,  a  quarter  of  an  hi>ur.  and  thoueht  mj  troubl* 
richlj'  paid  ;  fuv  the  inipri!§iiion  will  liist  (ar  life."  Inirepd  that  tlirill- 
iag  eiDiitiun,  fell  in  the  midst  uf  nwful  nnd  appalling  objects,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  unilistuibed  by  fears  of  a  personal  nature,  is  the 
highest  mental  pleasure,  received  imiiiediatei;  through  the  senses,  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

In  these  mysterious  and  romantic  renons  there  are  no  insensible 
beings,  except  trtertarjtili'  travellers.  They,  unhnppy  men  !  log  on 
doHgedly  with  horse  and  gig,  intent  upon  "red-lineo  accounts,"  their 
serious  thoughia  employed  on  nothing  but  perilous  bills  at  six  months 
after  date,  out  of  humour  at  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  and  despising 
a  connrry  with  so  few  green  fields,  becnuse  it  makes  the  article  of  hay 
too  chargeable.  These  are  "  people  with  one  idea,"  and  the  attempt 
to  foist  another  Ujpon  them  \a  vain.  Yet  that  it  should  be  so,  is  (as 
Candide  say«^  all  for  tlir  best ;  for,  were  they  once  to  taste  of  ihe  en- 
cha,iited  cup,  Duniness  would  be  at  an  end,  the  shops  unprovided,  and 
their  employeri^  in  despair. 

It  is  reniHrked.  that  mouiitNineers  are  nut  unim passioned  and  selfish. 
If  we  believe  that  an  equal  proportion  is  born  a,mong  them  of  dull  and 
cold  perceptions,  then  we  may  likewise  believe  that,  owing  to  (heir 
imaginations  being  su  powerrullv  assailed,  they  are  chan^^ed  into  bet- 
ter men.  How  niiinv  amon'^'  the  inhabitants  of  our  pleasant  plains  are 
found  to  be  incapable  of  hiokiug  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  otherwiiie 
than  with  filmed  eyes.  Th'^se  are  creatures  of  sensation,  not  of  sen- 
timent i  and  require  a  8tronip;r  excilemeni,  a  conlemplaHon  of  the 
»ublime,  in  order  to  release  the  mind  from  (he  trammels  of  the  body, 
and  to  give  life  to  their  eii<<tence.  This  is  effeited,  I  contend,  by 
mountain  scenery.  An  appeal  to  the  passions,  by  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion, is  the  cure  of  sellishness.  Besides,  a  man  gazing  about  him  in 
this  solitary  world,  where  his  way  is  trackless,  and  his  eyes  unblessed 
by  tl)e  sight  of  a  fellow  being,  ceases  to  think  only  of  himself,  and  be- 
comes kindly  towards  his  kind.  At  such  a  time  his  bitterest  enemy 
is  regarded  with  love,  for  even  he  wears  a  human  form.  We  can  love 
nobody  in  a  crowd,  because  every  body  joxtles  us.  In  solitude,  and 
surrounded  by  the  mniealic  works  of  the  Creator,  we  cannot  but  be 
aUccliunate  towards  all  uiankind.  Uiifortuiialely,  there  is  no  atrocity 
which  man  has  not  commitled,  or  I  should  doubt  the  tale  of  those  cold, 
premeditated,  treacherous  niurdeis  at  Cilencoe. 

Of  our  summer  tourists  in  Ihe  North  I  know  liltle.  What  I  have 
learnt  has  tended  to  confirm  my  faith.  A  young  Collegian,  one  of 
those  bvitigs  of  dull  and  cold  perceptions,  had  made  his  hasty  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  told  nie  he  never  saw  so 
wretched  a  country,  with  nothing  lo  ri-oiiy  him  for  his  toil.  This  was 
true,  insomuch  as'  he  had  comeliy  a  areary  road,  and  through  clouds 
and  rain.  However,  I  v/»h  piqued,  and  resolved  to  try  if  he  was 
*'  made  of  penetrable  slull'."  In  the  mean  time  1  discovered  that  his 
memory  had  been  laboriously  tutored,  while  his  intellect  had  not  been 
taught  to  beget  an  idea  of  its  own,  according  to  our  reiooi-seless 
»y*lrm  of  education.  Had  you  plucked  a  wild  flower,  and  spoken  of 
it  with  feeling,  he  would  have  understood  your  words,  but  not  iheir 
lease,  for  as  yet  he  was  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  creation. 
<)n  the  following  morning  1  led  him,  without  propurution,  into  the 
midst  of  a  wild  romantic  gleo ;  and  as  I  walked  by  his  side,  1  afTcctod 
Vou  III.  So.  15.— 18J2.  ■;  I 


iQ4iffereiice  thtt  I  mUht  not  provoke  affectation.  After  a  short  silence, 
lie  stopped*    I  saw  m  eyef  orighteii*  his  lips  quiver,  and  strikin|[  his 
tmt  on  the  ground,  he  stammered  ont,  **  How  grand !  how  beantdnl ! 
hmr  great  is  Gfod!"    From  this  moment  his  mental  education  began. 
9ia  heart  was  opened  to  Nature's  pure  relicion ;  and  for  everaiM  will 
be  speak  of  her  works  with  feeling  as  well  as  language,  nor  will  tfie 
sii^plest  wild -flower  need  a  prompter.    To  study  the  effect  of  these 
scenes,  upon  different  minds,  would  produce  some  curious  metaphysical 
speculations.    I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  unable  to  express  in  words 
his  wonder  and  delight,  all  at  once  burst  forth  into  loud  and  uncoil- 
trollable  song ;  and  I  heard  of  a  youn^  lady,  while  riding  through  a 
narrow  pass,  with  the  sight  of  a  precipice  from  one  carriage  winnow, 
and  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain's  side  from  the  other,  who  could  not, 
for  a  long  time,  be  roused  from  a  state  of  apparent  stupefaction ;  and 
afterwards,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  she  told  her  alarmed 
companions,  she  was  never  so  delighted  in  her  life.    But  of  all  travel- 
lers none  astonished  me  so  much  as  a  boy.    I  heard  of  him  at  two  dis« 
tant  spots  in  the  Highlands.'   1  envy  the  dreams  of  that  boy  moTQ  than 
the  realities  of  an  emperor.    At  each  time  I  had  hopes  of  falline  in 
with  him,  but  was  disappointed.    They  described  him  as  a  very  fair- 
fi^ed  creature,  walking  alone,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  hb  shoes 
worn  away  to  mere  notnings,  husbanding  his  little  purse,  his  eyes  ex- 
ulting in  all  he  saw,  and  when  he  took  refreshment  at  an  inn,  he  stood 
with  untired  feet,  upon  the  threshold,  still  gazing  at  the  mighty  hills. 
He  said  he  was  thirteen,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mountains  in  all  his 
life  before,  and  had  set  out  to  walk  among  them  during  his  holidays. 
My  child !  where  was  your  skipping-rope,  your  game  at  cricket,  your 
knuckle-down  at  taw  ?    What !  alt  forgotten,  all  your  pastimes  left 
behind,  as  they  were  nothing  worth,  that  you  might  take  your  solitary 
wanderings,  banqueting  like  an  angel,  amidst  such  scenes  as'  these  ? 
And  was  there  no  little  friend,  no  loving  playfellow,  to  bear  you 
company  ?    Or  did  you  rather  choose  to  hold  a  lonely  converse  with 
Nature,  and  that  in  her  severest  moods  i    Alas !  my  bright  child,  the 
world  may  be  cruel  to  you,  pity  ^ou  as  an  idiot,  or  start  from  you  as  a 
madman;  or  they  may  be,  in  their  way,  kind,  as  the  humour  of  the  day 
mar  suit,  and  bow  down  their  heads,  and  call  you  glorious,  wonderful ! 
Let  a  father  bring  his  son  hither,  while  he  is  yet  young,  before  his 
pure  nature  is  adulterated  by  his  passions,  or  rather  by  the  grosser 
passions  of  the  world.     Here  will  the  intellect  be  nourished  into 
strength,  and  the  heart  be  touched  to  kindliness.  Sometimes  let  him  be 
left  solitary  in  a  wild  spot,  where  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  man  is  seen, 
as  if  the  world  were  young  as  himself,  and  that  a  region  where  mortal 
foot  had  never  before  trod.    There  he  will  meditate  on  his  being,  in 
wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.    The  feelings  of  childhood  are  without 
alloy:  they  are  neither  mistrusted,  confused,  nor  analyzed,  and  main- 
tain as  free  a  sway  as  they  are  freely  welcomed.    Let  nothing  disturb 
tfaem ;  they  are  sacred.    I  would  have  them  wrought  upon  almost  to 
pain,  that  tney  may  endure  for  ever.  The  fear  that  an  early  acquaintance 
with  such  scenes  may  divert  the  mind  from  industrious  habits  is  founded 
in  error.    It  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  eff*ect    A  youthful 
and  warm  imagination  mu|it  have  something  to  build  upon :  the  safer 
oonrse  is  to  content  it  at  gnce  with  realities  9  where  these  are  denied, 
flie  diancea  are  that  it  will  rove  in  the  ideal  world,  never  satii^fted,  and 
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Iherefure  always  on  the  spring.  Those  idle  visionaries,  who  continually   | 
ttrood  over  delightful  impowsibilities,  and  daily  weave  their  romancea   t 
for  lo-morroiv,  will  be  fuund,  for  the  most  part,  amon^  the  tenants  of  - 
a  pent-up  town.    Whereas  a  mountaineer,  never  cursed  with  these 
distracting  illusions,  ia  remarkable  for  energy  and  perseverance.     A 
father  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  most  romantic  vsllej 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Arabian  Sinbad,  only  want' 
ine  the  diamonds  and  the  serpents. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  celebrated  men, 
either  in  confirmation  uf  what  is  said,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  Genius  i» 
extraordinary,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  peers,  or,  as  is  frequently 
die  case,  it  is  "  iLself  alone."  No  one  felt  the  magic  of  mountain-see* 
nerymure  than  Rousseau,  and  hii;  beloved  Paysde  Vaud  was,perhap3| 
the  foster-mother  of  his  genius;  but  though  he  is  called  a  visionary, 
he  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  says, — "  Never  did  a  level  country,  how- 
ever lieauliful  it  iniglit  be,  seem  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  1  must  have 
cataracts,  rocks,  fir-Irees,  dark  forests,  steep  and  ru^ed  pathways,  with 

Erecipices  at  my  feet  which  make  me  shudder."  There  is  a  passage  ia 
is  "  Confessions"  upon  this  subject,  written  with  mch  enthusiasm, 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  man  must,  as  they  read  it,  admire  and 
delight  in  the  boy  Housseau.  Start  not ! — here  is  none  of  his  philo- 
Bophr. 

"  Never  did  I  poRsess  such  activity  of  thouaht,  never  was  I  so  sen- 
sible of  my  being,  so  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  so  much  myself,  if 
I  may  dare  use  the  expression,  as  when  I  have  travelled  alone  and  on 
foot.'  There  is  something  in  walking  which  animates  and  enlightens 
my  ideas:  while  I  remain  still,  1  am  scarce  capable  of  tliought;  my 
body  must  be  set  in  motion  if  I  would  rouse  my  intellect.     My  gaze 
upon  the  country,  the  succession  of  pleasing  views,  the  open  air, 
my  keen  appetite,  the  flow  of  health  whicit  walking  earns  for  me, 
the  ease  of  a  country-inn,  my  distance  from  all  that  can  make  me 
feel  my  dependance,  from  all  that  reminds  me  of  my  situation,  all 
this  disentangles  my  soul,  gives  me  a  daring  grasp  of  thought,  throws 
me,  as  it  were,  into  the  immensity  of  created  things,  where  1  combine, 
select,  appropriate  them  to  myself,  without  restraint  and  without  fear. 
The  whole  of  Nature  is  at  my  control ;  my  heart,  wandering  from 
object  to  object,  unites,  identifies  itself  to  those  which  are  congenial  to 
it,  is  surrounded  by  enchanting  illusions,  is  intoxicated  with  oelicioui    , 
sentiments.     If,  to  fix  them  for  awhile,  1  take  pleasure  in  describing  A 
them  to  myself,  wliat  boldness  of  pencil,  what  freshness  of  colour, 
what  energy  of  expression  do  I  give  them!  This  is  all  to  be  found, 
they  tell  me,  in  my  works,  though  written  towards  the  decline  of  life. 
Oh!  if  they  had  seen  those  of  my  early  youth,  those  which  1  made    i 
during  my  walks,  those  which  1  composed,  but  which  1  never  wrote  I    i 
Why,  you  will  ask,  why  not  write  them  f  And  why,  I  answer,  should  { 
I  write  them  i  Why  deprive  me  of  the  actual  chanu  of  enjoyment,  in  < 
order  to  let  others  know  that  I  have  been  happy  P  What  were  your  ', 
readers  to  me,  your  public,  what  the  whole  world,  whilst  1  was  soaring   ' 
in  the  Heavens  i  Besides,  was  I  to  carry  a  supnly  of  pens  and  paper  f 
Had  I  considered  these  matters,  nothing  would  nave  entered  my  mind. 
1  foresaw  not  that  1  should  have  ideas ;  they  came  at  their  will,  not  at 
tune.    They  came  not,  or  they  came  in  crowds ;  they  overwhelmad  i 
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me  frith  their  namber  and  their  strength.  Ten  Tolumes  a  day  would 
not  have  contained  them !  Where  was  the  time  to  write  th^m  r  On  mj 
arriTid  I  thought  of  nothing  but  a  good  dinner ;  and  at  mj  departure, 
•f  nothing  but  a  good  walk.  I  felt  that  a  new  paradise  awaited  me  at 
the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  enjoj  it.'* 

The  eloauent  Rousseau  !  And  this  is  not  mere  eloquence ;  it  is  truth, 
a  loatter  orfact^ — I  know  it  I !  And  who  am  I  ?  Not  one  indeed  who 
can  share  the  transports  of  his  imagination,  but  an  humble  plodding 
viaDf  a  common*place  fellow,  who  had  the  foresight  to  carry  with  him 
pens  and  paper,  and  the  wilful  industry  to  write  a  sketch  of  all  he  saw 
and  all  he  felt.    Ah !  how  unlike  Rousseau ! 

The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the  jojoutness, 
the  rapture  of  the  young  Rousseau,  but  in  that  hallowed  pleasure  of  the 
•oul,  which,  in  its  fulness,  is  akin  to  pain.  The  following  extract  of 
a  poem,  not  published  in  his  works,  proves  his  intensity  of  feeling. 
OTon  to  the  dread  of  madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  joumej, 
•OOB  after  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  Burns,  not  for  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  bat  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  iajAure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his  character: 
but  Keats,  nemar  in  writing  nor  in  speaking,  could  affect  a  senti- 
ttont,-— his  gentle  spirit  knew  not  how  to  counterfeit.  I  leavelt,  with- 
out comment  on  its  beauties,  to  the  reader, — and  to  his  melancholy,  as 
he  tfiinka  upcm  so  young  a  poet  dying  of  a  broken  heart 

There  is  a  chann  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought. 

Where  glory  had  the  gain : 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath. 

Where  Druids  old  have  been. 
Where  mantles  £^y  have  rustled  by, 

And  swept  the  nettles  green : 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spo^ 

Made  known  in  days  of  old. 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 

•  •  •  • 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day. 
To  ten  his  forehead's  swoon  and  fidnt. 

When  first  began  decay. 

•  #  •  • 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

B^  mossy  water-fall. 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memorial. 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  tough  marble  diadem — 

That  hill's  eternal  crown! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast. 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer. 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountains  black  and  bare : 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league. 

Some  great  birth-place  to  find. 
And  keep  his  vision  dear  firoia  q>€ck, 

Hisiiiira*d«gbtttid>lind!  8. 
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Translated  from  the  original  Spardth,  prinied  at  Buem$  ^yrei%  1818. 

• 

Tib  the  voice  of  a  Nation  wakine^  . 
From  her  long^,  long  sleep,  to  be  free — 
.  TJM  the  sound  of  the  fetten  breaking 
At  the  watchword  '<  Liberty !" 
The  laurel-leaves  hang  o'er  ber« 

The  g^lant  victor's  prise :  \ 

And  see  how  low  before  her, 
In  the  dust,  the  lion  lies ! 

Chorui, — Eternal  gloiy  crown  us ! 
Etemu  laurels  bloom. 
To  deck  our  heads  with  honour, 
Or  flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 


f 


On  the  steps  of  the  heroes  treading  ^      ^  .« 

See  the  god  of  the  fight  at  hand! 
llie  lig^t  of  his  glory  wedding 

On  lus  own  devoted  band. 

•         Our  Incas  tombt  Hpfore  ye 
Upheave  to  meet  vour  tread. 
As  it  that  tramp  of  gloiy 
Had  roused  the  ueeping  dead. 
Chorue, — EtenuJ^&c. 

• 

Saw  ye  the  Tyrant  shedding 

The  blood  of  the  pure  aim  freei  < 
Heard  ye  his  footrtep  treading 

On  thv  golden  sands,  Potow  ? 
Saw  ye  his  red  eye  watching 

As  the  ravenous  beast  his  prey  f 
And  the  strong  arm  fiercely  snatching 

The  flower  of  our  land  away  f 
Chontt. — Eternal,  &c. 

Aigentines !  by  the  pride  of  our  nation, 
^      By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free, 
We  will  hurl  the  proud  frt>m  his  station, 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  strearamg 
Where  fell  the  con^uer'd  foe. 
In  the  summer  sun,  bright  gleaming. 
Your  march  of  glory  show. 
Chorus. — Eternal,  &c. 

Hark !  o'er  tlie  wide  waves  sounding, 

Columbia!  Columbia!* thy  name. 
While  from  pole  to  pole  rebounding, 

**  Columbia !"  the  nations  proclaim. 
Thy  glorious  throne  is  pbuitmg  ' 

Over  oppression's  grave ; 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 

•♦Health  to  the  free  knd  the  brave." 

Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c.  E.  T. 

I 

*  Several  of  the  original  stanzas  of  the  above  song  are  onntted,  as  contaS 
chiefly  a  bare  enumeration  of  towns  and  provinces  in  any  way  s^palized  c 
die  contest.    The  music  adapted  toitiaextiemely  beautinil  and  ramated,  ai 
tnodator  regrets  it  hat  a^er  yet  been  publiahed  in  EnghuuL 
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In  the  hinder  end  of  harvest  upon  All  Hallow  ene 
Quhen  our  *gude  niehhwrt  lyois  (now  gif  I  reid  richt) 
Some  bucklit  on  a  benwood  and  lome  on  a  bene. 
Ay  trottand  into  troupes  fra  the  twilicht. 

Knia  JiLXxa  TI. 

SoMB  yean  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  an  All  Hallow  Bto 
at  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sligo. 
I  had  been  wandering  the  whole  day  about  the  beautiful  and  romantic 

een  of  Knock-na-ree,  and  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  my  worthy 
[ilesian  friend  just  as  the  dim  twilight  ¥ras  melting  into  the  diurk 
^oom  of  an  autumnal  evening. 

A  sparkling  turf-fire  enlivened  the  hearth,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  young  rustics  were  mingled  with  the  ruddy  children  of 
mine  host  about  the  room ;  while  the  elder  folks  encircled  the  glitter- 
ing blaze,  or  crouched  beneath  the  immense  chimney  that  jutted  hr 
out  into  the  ro^|k  ^l^^>^>^  pieces  of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  i^Buiing-wheel  was  turned  up  under  the  ladder  which 
ascended  to  dRoft,  the  white  woode^ptains  And  well-Mpured 
trenchers  were  placed  in  neat  array  on  the  weir-filled  shelves,  nd  the 
hugt  dresser  proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining  pewter  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which  stood  ajar  in  one 
comer,  purposely  betrayed  the  treasures  of  "  the  best  room ;''  a  double 
chest  oJT  drawers,  a  polished  oaken  table,  and  several  antique  and 
ouaintly -figured  chairs  reflected  the  beams  of  the  burning  turf,  and 
nintiy  illumined  the  sacred  apartment 

The  buxom  j;ood  wife,  arrayed  in  a  striped  linsey-wolsey  gown,  was 
regaling  her  fnends  with  merry  lamb's-wool,  while  her  lively  children 
and  their  young  s;ue8ts  indulged  in  the  usual  superstitions  and  quaint 
customs  of  All  liallow  Eve.  Three  of  the  eldest  lasses  were  lurkinr 
in  a  dark  comer  busily  employed  in  kneading;  a  cake  with  their  left 
thjumbs.  Not  a  sound  escaped  from  their  clenched  lips ;  the  work  pro- 
ceeded in  mute  solemnity;  a  single  word  would  nave  broken  the 
charm,  and  destroyed  their  ardent  hopes  of  beholding  their  future  hus- 
bands in  their  dreams  after  having  partaken  of  the  mystic  dumb-cake. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  silently  in  the  corner,  a  group  of 
sturdy  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  indulging  in  all  the  uproar 
of  boisterous  merriment  at  the  glorious  game  of  snap-avpU.  A  burning 
candle  was  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  short  skewer,  ana  a  ripe  ruddy- 
cheeked  apple  stuck  at  the  other.  The  skewer  was  suspended  by  its 
middle  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  the  dusky  ceilins,  and  being 
gently  put  in  motion,  the  eager  boys  thronged  tumultuously  forward  to 
catch  tne  delicious  apple  in  their  mouths  as  it  performed  its  swingina; 
evolutions.  Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  many  u>ua 
laughs  and  chirruping  exclamations  emanated  from  the  merry  ^up  be- 
fore the  prize  was  carried. off.  Several  young  girls  were  roasting  pairs 
of  matnmonial  apples  on  the  hearth.  One  they  dignified  with  the 
lordly  title  of  **  The  Baron,"  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  his 
lady-wife.     And  truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire  on  the  married  state. 

•Tliefiunes. 
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The  ftcorching  apples  resembled  many  a  fooliith  couple  in  th 
Such  sputtering  and  foaming — such  augrj/  TuiniDg  at  each  othec 
prodigious  perspirations— fluch  vindictive  tones  and  contemptuous  hisd 
mgs  on  both  sides,  and  then  such  melting  quietness  for  a  moment,  ii 
terrupted  by  a  sudden  swelling-up,  or  a  burly  look,  tliat  renewed  tl 
sputtering  and  fuming,  until  both  were  utterly  exhausted  !  Tl 
ried  folks  looked  on  and  laughed  prodigiously,  ever  and  ai 
changing  those  most  eloquent  and  volume -speaking  looks,  whit 
pass  between  man  and  wife. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  were  wandering  about  in  tl 
moonlight,  zealously  seeking  for  protecting  "angry  weed,"  to  charq 
them  against  the  fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for  the  ensi 
year.  The  revered  and  grey-fressed  patriarch  of  the  family,  \ 
■fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quivering  lips,  pilenlly  tottered  about  on 
his  crutches,  to  inspect  the  lusty  "  livelongs''  which  each  of  his  be- 
loved grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the  roof  on  Midsummer  Eve. 
If  the  plant  still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his  countenance  lighted  up 
inlu  a  faint  smile,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  escaped  fi^ft  his  thin  lipajJ 
but  if  he  met  with  one  whicli  showed  the  sickly  snjBDms  of  decaf, 
how  wafully  would  the  fonVold  man  look  round  (wthe  child  whf 
had  hung  it  up,  impressed  with  the  heart-sickening  certainty,  that  tl 
»unk  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  little  darline;  were  sorrowful  foretoken 
of  the  untimely  death  predicted  by  the  fatal  livelong. 

A  troop  of  the  youngest  boys  were  kneeling  round  a  bucket  o 
cold  water,  into  wliich  the  old  people,  from  time  to  time,  threw  ttmall*^ 
pieces  of  coin,  for  the  shivering  younglings  to  pick  up  from  the  bot-^ 
turn  with  their  freezing  lips.     Some  uf  the  maidens  were  pouring  moU  I 
ten  lead  through  the  bow  of  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure  fountain- 
water,  and  tracing  indistinct  semblances  to  different  objects  in  the 
various  shapes  which  the  lead  assumed.     If  any  of  them  happened  to 
cast  the  likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was  doomed  to  be  a  hardy 
sailor.     If  fancy  could  warp  a  misshapen  lump  of  the  cooled  metal 
into  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword,  the  happy  lat  "" 
tempted  her  fate  no  farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich  in  the  del 
hope  of  being  wedded  to  a  gallant  soldier.     If  the  dim  resemlibncl 
accorded  not  with  her  sympathies  or  inclinations,  the  dissulisRed  aM 
pouting  girl  would  tryner  luck  again,  again  to  be  defeated  i 
hopes:    until  at  length,  wearied  and  di^usted,  she  rose  from  the  ] 
mystic  well  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  seek  for  consolatioa,  ' 
and  promises  of  better  fortune  in  a  diSerent  rite. 

During  one  of  those  moments  of  universal  silence  which  often  hap- 
pen in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a  loud  and  rather  meludignfl 
voice  was  heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting  an  old  beggarmanv^ 
song,  to  one  of  the  merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips 
mirth  and  happiness. 

In  a  few  momenta  the  children  came  tumbling  in,  and  joyfully  vaA 
nounced  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan.  The  welcome  iD> 
fin'mation  was  received  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture, which  had  hardly  subsided  when  Larry  Donovan,  the  anciewfl 
buehatigh,  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy -looking,  lop-eared  ass,  made  hip 
appearance  at  the  open  (foor-way.  *Men,  women,  and  children  weril. 
all  collected  about  the  threshold  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  white- 
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bearded,  jovial  benrarman,  who  continued  to  troll  hia  old  aoDg  amid 
the  heart  J  kead-mHle-a-fattha^*  that  were  showered  upon  him  from 
CTery  quarter.  He  vigorously  raised  himself  from  his  pad,  and  reach- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  delighted  youngsters.  Warmly  gra8|>ed  the 
trembling,  out-stretched  Vhuid  of  the  old  patriarch.  This  action  be- 
trayed a  pair  of  thin  misshapen  legs  that  dangled  impotently  behind 
Larry's  muscular  calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert  tney  had  hitherto 
been  concealed.  "  Who  have  you  there,  Larry  ?^  cried  twenty  voices 
at  once.  *'  Och !  boys,  boys,''  replied  the  happy  mendicant.  "  I'll 
^ngtg^  n^y  fellow  traveller  and  kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of 
your  young  hearts  dance  with  joy  this  merry  nieht: — who  did  yon 
think,  boys,  Vd  mount  upon  my  Rory  and  bring  along  with  me  to  the 
house  of  revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis  O'Neil,  the  old  piper 
of  Innismury.''  Dennis  now  showed  his  grizzled  face,  over  the  broad 
shoulder  of  nis  companion,  and  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  tune  of 
Larry  Donovan's  much  loved  sone,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  his  pipe^as  he  entered  the  nouse,  that  every  eye  beamed  with 
transport  andBfeM'y  toe  was  set  in  merry  motion. 

The  floor ^^^knickly  cleared  for  dancins,  and  after  Larry  and  the 
piper  had  quoRa  a  piggin  of  pure  PothSbTbetween  them,  ^  latter 
cave  the  signal  for  tne  lads  and  lasses  to  take  their  placea.  Every 
brow  was  beaming  with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young  men  were  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  their  maiden  partners,  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  the  top  couple  started  off  to  the  galloping  measures 
of  «  Kiss  in  the  Furze." 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more  particularly  surveying  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was  a  tall  handsome  looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  hieh  unfurrowed  forehead,  a  full 
cheek  and  a  profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating  carelessly  down  his 
back  and  bosum.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue  cloak,  fastened 
at  his  breast  with  a  wooden  skewer.  A  broad  leathern  belt  was 
buckled  round  his  middle,  to  which  his  little  meal-can,  and  flat  whis- 
key bottle  were  carefully  fastened,  and  a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stunt- 
ed tobacco  pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his  old  slouched  hat. 
He  was  engaged  in  deep  confab  with  the  aged  grandsire  of  the  family, 
but  his  ear  was  t»tili  attentive  to  the  rapid  low  of  the  tune,  and  he- re- 
gularly beat  time  with  the  iron  point  of  his  oaken  pike. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended,  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
set  about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity.  A  neighbour's  son  disap- 
peared fur  a  few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colossal  **  cobler's 
nob,"(  which,  Meleager  like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to  our  host's 
eldest  daughter,  the  blooming  little  Alice,  and  ^ave  the  signal  for 
every  youth  to  salute  his  willing  partner  by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss 
on  the  ripe  luscious  cheek  of  the  blushing  damsel. 

The  young  man's  gift  wau  immediately  ushered  into  an  iron  pot,  a 
kish  of  turf  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in-— the  good  wife  spitted  a 
fine  turkey,  and  a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (which,  when  drest,  tasted  as  deli- 
cious as  fawn's  flesh),  and  little  Nicodemus,  our  host's  younsest  boy, 
with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air,  took  his  allotted  station  in  Sie  chim- 

■ 

*  Kead^ine^ufidthi,  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 
t  l»uthicn,  reiy  Urooc^  whiskey.  ♦  Fig's  head. 
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ne^  corner,  aod  sullenly  and  slowly  turnetl  round  tlie  riclily-fraui 
Dpit  witi)  a  heavy  old-faaKioned  iruii  liand-dog. 

The  simmering  waters  soon  began  to  send  forth  the  most  d*- 
liciouN  of  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  hungry;  the  blue  flames  curled  and 
twined  round  the  black  croi^lc.i  in  snake-like  coils;  the  moaning  wind 
sang  a  mvlanthotv  foretoken  of  the  death  of  the  waning  year;  the 
burning  turf,  and  the  bright  embers  of  the  crumbling  log,  aaaumeil 
strange  imagea  in  the  eyea  uf  Buperstition  and  fancy ;  and  the  whole 
party  drew  closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth,  drinking  with  greedy 
rars  the  honeyed  words  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  He  was  rich  in  tlur 
legendary  histories  nf  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom ;  explained 
the  origin  of  such  bitter  maledictions  as  "the  curse  of  Cromwell,**' 
and  "  the  screech  of  the  morning;"  sang  ancient  ditties,  and  told  af- 
fecting love-stories,  and  superstitious  taleB  of  midnight  goblins,  ladies 
clad  in  white  garments  tinged  with  crimson  blood,  and  gaunt  warriors 
galloping  through  dark  ^lens  in  sable  armour  and  plumes  of  waving 
fire;  fearful  visions  iif  dying  men;  and  rich  descnptions  of  faii7-reveld 
among  old  ruins,  or  on  the  oright  green  sward,  in  the  chill  moonlight 

lie  had  (ravelled  from  a  village  on  the  other  side  oT Sli 


ancient  piper  behind  him,  alternately  plaving  boisterous  tunes  : 
singins  roaring  catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous  elves  : 
fearful  goblins  that  tlit  about  in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pro 
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upon  sober  travellers  with  impunity,  on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  "  Wicke 
flesh  and  blood  too,''  quoth  he,  "  is  often  abroad  on  such  a  night  at 
this.  I  remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor  sinful  soul  of  a  foot 
pad  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  me.  as  I  passed  from  father  Fit7.patrick$ 
snug  little  cabin,  on  the  bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy  Maguire's  menT 
making  on  the  hill.  The  simple  fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  oM 
cloak, Hike  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined  with  rich  gold;  but  no  sucll 
thing,  boys:  I^rry  Donovan  never  takes  more  from  charitable  Chris* 
tians,  than  just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and  his  tongue  chirrt^ 
for  the  night,  living  like  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  without  a  singl 
ihousht  of  the  morrow.  Well,  boys,  the  funtpad  not  having  a  distinct: 
recollectton  of  my  figure,  attire,  and  phixnomtf,  or  perhaps  bei 
hiiodwinked  by  the  thoughts  of  the  uglv  business  he  was  goingabo 
instead  of  my  own  poor  old  body,  actually  fell  upon  little  Jack  Delany, 
that  keeps  the  s/i«6f«i-hou8e  in  the  valley.  It's  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one,  that  a  bad  cause  makes  a  weak  heart;  and  by  this  pike  ia- 
my  grasp,  little  Delany  overcame  the  cowardly  cur  of  a  footpad,  (whs 
waa  no  Irishman,  do  you  mark,)  knocked  the  dirty  poltroon  down,  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether  Delany  was  justified  in  goin|[ 
■o  hr.  Larry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  decide;  for  I'm  told  it  wi"  ^ 

fioser  for  the  rosVi  gimd-humoured  priest  himself.     But  when  J. 
ies  on  his  low  ileath-bed,  with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on  hit. 
brow,  the  moaning  bibf  combing  her  yellow  locks,  and  singing  tt  " 
deith-wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  th'is,  and  all  poor  Delany's  othi 
actions,  appear  to  his  darkening  eye  in  their  true  colours.]' 

Tlie  sunper-table  was  now  prepared.    The  bright  holiday  pewter^ 
plates  and  dishes  gleamed  upon  the  board,  to  the  utter  exclusion  "" 
the    wooden   bowl    and   rude   trencher.    Tlie  cobler's   nob    grinni 
ghtstly  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  huge  piles  of  laughing  poti 
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wUl«1he  liriit  brown  kid  and  frothy  tarkej  harmoniously  mingled  their 
temptinfj  odours.  Cauleannon  and  apple-pies  were  smoking  on  all 
Met  I  insKiAs  of  pure  Pothien  shone  bnshtly  on  different  parts  of  the 
leaded  table ;  and  we  took  our  seats  as  old  Dennis  played  a  festal  flon- 
ffiib  on  his  sonorous  pine. 

/^^fitr  the  repast,  aancing  was  resumed,  and  the  old  mendicant 
JUkiAj  accompanied  the  music  with  several  Terses  of  the  old  song, 

••  *TwM  on  a  day. 
When  play  was  paMing  free 
With  great  pleaaantry. 
Mirth  and  jollity, 
Och!  Ro! 
And  dancing  also.'' 

Tht  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many  hoars,  when  the  exhausted  young 
men  and  maidens  a^in  flocked  round  the  entertainiilg  Buchaugh. 
t  luid  wound  myself  into  the  verv  inmost  recesses  of  his  affectionate 
dhl  breast,  by  a  lucky  assertion  tnat  there  were  wandering  mendicants 
in  yairy-lanj^tjIJUpU  as  among  the  Milesians.  A  blended  expression 
of  sniprise  dflMfture  sat  on  nis  happy  countenance,  and  he  listened 
ifith  dumb  wBK/nk  to  my  recital  of  part  of  the  The  Beggar's  petition 
to  Mab  the  fSy^Ctueen.  "^  # 

4a  I  concluded  my  quotation  from  the  alms-beggjing  piray^rof  the 
|dgmy  mendicant  to  her  fairy  grace,  when  she  was  noting  perhaps  on 
^  a  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat,''  or 

**  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
(Vefcome  in  music," 

the  eld  Buchaugh  cordially  grasped  my  hand,  and  drawing  his  tattered 
dotK  closer  about  him,  requited  me  with  a  narration  of  nis  **  travels 
into  forogn  parts."  ^ 

After  a  preliminary  draught,  and  tlie  usual  guttural  **  notes  of  pre- 
paration," he  thus  be^an: — **  Many,  many  long  years  ago,  when  the 
good  wife  in  the  bee -hive  chair  was  as  blooming  a  lass  as  any  of  the 
younff  blossoms  that  gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing  alone  the 
§ea-soore,  near  the  little  village  of  Stradbally,  when  a  bare-i^t^  little 
ftUow  ran  up  to  me,  ready  to  explode,  with  a  message  from  old  Thady 
Areon,  the  |;reat  Buchaugh,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity  of  life  in 
one  of  the  little  cabins  in  the  village.  I  found  the  old  man  at  holy 
devotion  with  a  venerable  priest:  and  as  soon  as  his  prayers  were  ended 
h^  motioned  me  to  approach,  and,  convulsively  pressing  my  hand  to 
hit  weaklv-throbbinje  neart,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice  spoke  to' 
me  as  follows;— 'Donovan,'  said  he,  'you're  my  own  cousin-ger- 
man,  and  I'm  sure  you've  as  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the 
bosom  of  man.  You  know  well  enough  how  long  I've  been  wan- 
dering over  the  land,  curing  the  sick,  amusing  the  lusty,  carrying 
lere-tokene  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  bearing  fond  requests  to 
young  maidens  from  their  lovers,  to  look  up  to  the  bright  mobn  at 
midnight,  and  think  that  those  who  dearly  loved  them,  although  far»  iar 
awinr,  were  at  that  moment  lifting  their  eyes  to  tlie  same  place,  and 
fepalT  musing  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  con- 
trived to  clean  a  mighty  sum  of  money,  which  you  will  iBnd  care- 
JnUy  sewed  up  in  my  old  pttched  cloak,  with  many  valuable  bonds  and 
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pooil  nutes  from  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  Ian  J.  Theae  I  deliftf 
np  to  thee,  in  (he  presence  of  this  good  and  holy  man,  solemnly  enjmn- 
ingthee  to  act  faithfully,  ttnd  do  the  bidding  of  thy  dying  kinsmuk' 
By  the  side  of  the  Blackwaler  you  will  Rod  my  only  mid  beloyel 
daughter,  in  a  while  little  cottage,  which  was  lately  inhabited  Irf 
my  pious  sUtcr  Bridge),  whoae  death-lament  was  sung  a  few  weeks  an 
— and  my  sweet  buii  is  now  left  desolate  and  unprotected,  Shelt 
married ;  but  her  husband  breathes  the  air  of  a  foreign  and  fardisUdt 
land.  He  U  a  jonna;  East  Indian,  whom  his  parents  sent  over  to  a 
retatinn  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  liberal  education. 
He  »avf  my  mild  and  beautiful  child,  loved  lier.  and  was  beloved,  ar- 
dently beloved,  in  return.  Although  springingfrom  a  proud  and  ancient 
family,  he  disdained  not  .to  wed  with  the  humble  blood  of  a  wandering 
Buchaugh.  True  love  levels  all  distinctions  and  degrees.  Theyoutn 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  Indies  by  his  father,  and  ne  left  my  daugh- 
ter with  her  aunt,  until  he  should  have  somewhat  smoothed  the  seve- 
rity of  his  proud  father's  displeasure,  which  he  expected  would  at  first 
rage  most  vehemently,  on  hearing  that  liie  child  of  his  hopes  had  n)i  ~ 
ried  without  his  consent,  and  to  tite  daughter  of  a  beggar  too— a  wa 
deringltuchaughon  the  mountains  of  Erin.  He  knows  not  that  Pcggy^ 
old  father  can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duchess,  neither  dues  the  gilf 
herself.  1  have  confided  the  secret  of  my  wealth  to  none  on  e^A 
before  this  day.  1  fear,  from  the  young  man's  silence,  that  his  fathfli 
has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his  roof  forhis  indiscretion  ;  and  my  dyifl^ 
wish  is,  that  you,  my  young  friend,  should  accompany  my  Peggy  to 
Calcutta,  seek  out  her  beloved  husband,  and  place  them  above  tl 
frowns  and  acorns  of  the  cold  World,  and  his  cruel  haughty  relativ< 
by  endowing  them  with  this  my  tattered  cloak.' 

"  The  old  man  died  a  few  hours  after,  and  I  sought  out  the  youi 
bride's  cottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the  old  Buchaugh. 

'There  I  hcinl  iJie  ihnishes  nurblmg;. 

The  dove  and  [larlridgc  1  there  de»cricd, 

And  tlie  lambtins  sportinjj  every  moming 

Dawn  by  tlio  buiki  of  Uliict water  aide.' 
After  a  long  search,  I  at  length  discovered  thi 


did  the  warm  eye  of  youth  gaite  on  a  more  lovely  object.  The  deM 
melancholy  in  which  I  found  her  absorbed,  her  pale  countenance  and 
mourning  raiment,  interested  me  beyond  measure.  I  wos  then  young 
and  warm-hearted,  and  looked  upon  her  with  feelings  little  short  tfi 
pure  devotion. 

•  Her  head  hung  down  on  her  white,  white  breut, 

A  true  lover's  kiiot  to  her  heart  slic  nreag'd. 

And  ihe  tcBTjlrop  gicuo'd  on  iier  cold  pale  cheek. 

Like  frozen  dew  on  the  lily  meek.' 
I  showed  her  the  antique  silver  ring,  richly  studded  with  diamonds, 
of  old  Aroori,  and  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  my  direction,  bitterly 
bewailing  the  death  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  We  courageously  set  sail 
for  the  IndicB,  braving  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  great  ocean,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  dooreha  father-in-law.  He  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  a  proud  Irish  famiTy.  but  unluckily  springing  from  a  younger 
branch,  which  his  ancestors  had  impoverished  oy  lavishing  the  whole  of 
their  possessions  on  the  elder  sous,  he  was  driven  to  truck  and  bart«r 
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for  his  support.  He  went  on  prosperously  for  many  years,  but  meet- 
ing with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  in  some  great  speculations,  had 
•ent  for  his  son  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his  fallinfl; 
fortanes,  the  tottering  state  of.  which  he  had  much  ado  to  conceaL 
What  a  flood  of  acony  did  these  dreadful  tidings  pour  upon  the  heart 
of  youna;  Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta!  He  often  rallied 
his  sinking  spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  secret  of  his  marriage 
to  his  father ;  but  the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with  his  stem  eye 
and  care-worn  brow,  his  resolution  vanished.  How  could  he  hurry  him 
into  the  grave,  by  saying  he  had  wedded  with  the  daughter  of  a  beg- 
gar? How  blast  all  those  budding  hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of 
which  he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  advantages  ? 

**  The  father  alternately  endeavoured  to  threaten  and  cajole  him  intc^ 
E  consent  to  the  marriage  with  the  heiress — his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  besought  him  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  ruin ;  and  his  sisters 
turned  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks  upon  him.  Op- 
preased  with  their  unrelenting  persecution  for  many  weeks,  he  had 
passed  the  nigjht  in  dreaming  agony.  The  whole  family  were  gathered 
round  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  assailing  him  with  tears,  threats, 
and  bitter  reproaches — his  fevered  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
Teins ;  his  heart  beat  convulsively  in  his  breast ;  his  sight  grew  dim ; 
hia  brain  whirled,  and  I  fear  the  fatal  consent  was  just  Quivering  on 
his  white  lip  when  the  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  pale  face  and  slender  figure  of  his  Peggy  appeared  be- 
fore him.  **  My  wife !  my  dear  wife !''  was  all  thatne  could  utter, 
and  he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms.  The  father  stood  aghast, 
the  women  shrieked,  and  the  young  wife  and  her  husband  were  still 
locked  to  each  other's  breast  when  1  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance  introduced  myself  as  a  relation  of  the  bride.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  instantly  increased :  and  the  face  of  old  Hector  assumed 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  horror  and  deep  disgust,  as  I  threw  the  old 
patched  cloak  of  the  Buchaugh  at  his  feet,  loudly  proclaiming  it  to  be 
.  the  marriage  portion  of  his  son's  wife.  The  suaden  jerk  loosened 
some  of  the  stitches,  and  a  shower  of  bright  gold  covered  the  floor. 
In  a  few  words  I  explained  every  thing.  The  winning  ways  of  Peggy 
soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the  family  in  her  favour ;  her  husband  was 
happy  in  her  love ;  and  the  old  gold  and  great  money -bonds  of  the 
wandering  Buchaush  effectually  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
proud  old  Hector  CrHara. 

"  The  grateful  young  couple  implored  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  under  their  roof;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the  land  of  my 
forefatners.  How  could  1  die  happy  in  a  foreign  country,  with  only 
one  of  my  own  dear  kinsfolk  to  close  my  eyes  and  wail  over  my  cold 
corpse  ?  How  could  I  rest  under  any  turf  but  that  of  old  Erin  r  The 
sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  a  strange  aspect — ^the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white  face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the 
same  soft  light  as  in  my  own  native  land.  There  were  no  smiling 
maldena  to  look  out  upon  me  as  I  passed — no  bright-eyed  children  to 
listen  to  my  tales^-no  hoary  granasires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my  pathe- 
tic ^ttieo-Hno  festal  Berry-meetings  on  All  Hallow  Eve — no  willing 
▼oice  to  join  with  me  in  loudly  cminting  the  soul-stirring  anthem  (m 
Brin-gO'lnvglL  My  heart  watf  m  Ireland,  all  my  affections  were  cen- 
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tered  in  my  own  countrjr ;  and  I  quicklr  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  frieodll^ 
and  cheerily  set  sail  again  Tor  my  own  little  Isle  of  (he  Ocean." 

The  old  Buchaush  and  the  inerrv  piper  continued  to  amuse  iia  for 
the  greatest  part  cfthe  night ;  nor  aid  uie  rustic  party  break  up  before 
many  of  the  voungsters  were  dosing  in  their  seats,  ihe  piper'^  eyes 
twinxlinK  with  the  effects  of  the  strong  Pothien,  the  merry  cock  craw-  - 
iog  out  his  matin&I  salutation,  and  the-^ey  dawn  glimmering  over  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  Knock -na-ree.  A. 
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Ermine's  wann  buetare  oq  the  hill, 
The  foliage  on  the  bou^  is  still, 

The  sun's  last  ny*  sppear — 
Not  shock  of  urns,  nor  Wock'a  rout. 
Nor  the  iteel'il  winior's  battle-sliout. 

Break  on  the  llsteiung  ear. 
It  was  not  thus  when  England's  miglit 
Met  here  in  arms,  and  diired  the  Sght 
'  With  Gallia's  chivaliy ; 

When  here  the  white  and  waving  cre«t 
Tliat  the  Bohemian  helmet  preal. 

Was  bathed  in  siaughtet's  dye. — 
fbere  at  yon  cross,'  aged,  feeble,  bDnd, 
Yet  bearing'  still  th'  hertnc  mind 

That  scorns  at  destiny, 
Uii'd  'midst  his  Iocs  the  hoary  king. 
And  the  younr  victor  triumptiing 

Tore  his  tali  plumes  away. 
Yet  lives  the  tower|'  where  Edward  stood 
And  gazed  upon  th»t  Kene  of  blood — 

A  totteringmonument, 
A  alent  solitary  thing, 
Witness  of  Ctecv's  combating 

And Gsul's  pale  standards  rent: 
And  those  that  s^w  without  dismay 
Her  legions  form  their  wide  display. 

High,  confident,  and  brave, 
.    But  little  deeniine  that  an  hour 

Would  strew  in  duit  their  mai]4:lad  power, 

like  wreck  upon  the  wave. 
Boast  of  my  Country' — «toried  Beld ! 
Where  now  are  they  who  once  could  wield 

Htr  sword  so  nugntily  ? — 
Where  are  my  fathers  ? — they  are  gone ; 
And  by  the  record  saly  known 

Of  what  Ihy  gloriei  aay. 
Crecy,  brewell !    Pve  trod  thy  plain 
With  thouriitj  that  tbiill'd  through  eveiy  vein, 

And  high  romantic  pride. 
That  Englandgave  to  thee  thy  fiune, 
And  bore  the  sons  of  deathleM  name 

Who  in  thy  combat  died.  u, 

*  A  Hone  croM  ftill  marlu  the  place  wher«  the  kii%  of  Babemia  feU. 
'    t  A  building  tetembllng  a  nuned  winfamU,  is  still  shown  ■*  the  towc 
Edward  in.  overlooked  the  battle. 
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The  earliest  accounts  we  have  received  of  the  Persian  nation,  con- 
tain verv  few  tokens  of  their  havine  cultivated  the  composition  of  lan- 
gvace.  However  accomplished,  and  accomplished  thej  were,  according 
to  fte  testimony  of  the  most  interesting  historian*  among  the  most 
poUahed  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  people  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  Persians  studied  rather  such  arts  as  give  grace  to  the 
person,  than  bestow  elegance  on  the  mind.  Riding,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  javelin,  are  the  pursuits  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Persia 
by  the  biographer  of  Cyrus;  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their  young 
men  were  exercised  chiefly  in  three  things-^in  hurling  the  dart,  in 
riding,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  warrior-philosopher  Xenophon,  although,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  he  must  have  conversed  in  Persian  with  ease 
and  fluency,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  any  composition  on  that  idiom. 
There  is  not  even  an  historian  of  Alexander,  although  these  are  suf- 
ficiiently  numerous,  who  has  left  us  the  desired  information :  we  must 
look  therefore  to  a  later  date,  to  the  era  of  Mahomet  and  Anushirvan, 
for  the  first  accounts  which  can  be  received  as  genuine. 

At  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  Nushirvan  or  Anushir\an,  the  Chosroes  of 
the  Bvzantine  writers,  reigned  over  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia, 
'fhe  Oriental  historians  desis^nate  this  monarch  by  the  title  of  Just ;  but 
in  a  nation  of  slaves  such  a  title  is  obtained  without  many  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  extraonlinary  efforts  of  clemency  and 
humanity  may  be  expected  to  have  decorated  his  career.  At  this  beriod, 
however,  long  before  that  which  is  termed  the  golden  age  of  Persian 
literature,  and  which  was  adorned  by  so  great  a  brilliancy  ofphilosopbers 
and  poets,  we  begin  to  receive  some  accounts  respecting  the  state  of  that 
language.  I'here  had  been  founded  at  Ghandisapor,  a  city  of  Khorasan, 
a  scnoo!  of  physic ;  and  as  the  study  of  this  useful  science  advanced,  the 
arts  of  literature  began  to  assume  the  rank  they  merit  in  the  scale  of 
human  pursuits.  But  unfortunately,  as  is  common  in  the  early  growth 
of  reason,  scholastic  disputes  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysic  subtleties 
usurped  the  place  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  philosophy.  It  happened, 
notwithstanaing,  that  although  these  studies  did  not  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  science,  nor  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,— -that 
although  mankind  has  not  been  indebted  to  Ghandisapor  for  any  use- 
ful inventions  to  adorn  or  to  improve  life,  yet  they  produced  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  purity  and  correctness  of  its  dialect.  Contro- 
versy, if  it  does  not  add  to  the  grasp  of  an  understanding,  at  least 
sharpens  and  gives  nerve  to  a  language.  Hence  the  idiom  of  polished 
life  became  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of  the 
'*  Deri"  was  given  to  the  former,  while  the  latter  was  distinguished  by 
thatof"Pehlevi."  ' 

It  would  be  a  fitting  sutgect  of  investigation  among  antiquaries  and 
philologists,  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  these  names.  The  more 
probable  account  of  them  appears  to  be,  that  the  Deri  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  "  Parsi,''  so  called  from  the  country  of  which  Shiraz 
is  the  capital ;  and  that  the  Pehlevi  had  its  name  from  the  <*Pehlu,'* 
or  heroes  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  agea. 

*  Xenophon. 
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Perhaps  there  will  be  daneer  of  assoming  too  much  the  air  of  the 
verbal  critic,  if  we  remark  that  there  still  eiist  traces  of  another  Per- 
stin  dialect,  called  the  "  Zend."  This  wa»  the  laDguage  of  the  priests 
and  Bttges,  ami  exhibited  those  more  iiolemn  religious  truths,  un  which 
only  s  commentary  w&s  offered  to  the  vulgar  id  the  Pehlevi  tongue. 
The  Zend,  however,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  evtinci,  for  altlmugh 
the  writings  ufZeratufiht  or  Zoroaster  were  composed  in  this  character, 
yet  there  are  few,  even  amun^  the  priests,  who  cnn  be  itaid  to  under- 
stand it.  The  Pehlevi  bears  an  obvious  similarity  to  the  Ciiildee  and 
Hebrew,  and  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  it.*  But  the  Deri, 
or  the  Pariii,  funned  the  toundatiun  of  that  modern  dialect  which  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  Mahnmet's  career,  and  was  afterwards  dignified  by 
llie  poems  of  Unfit,  and  Sadi,  of  Perdousi  and  Noureddin  Jami.t 

Fur  the  present  we  will  quit  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and 
turn  to  the  sister  nation  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Arabs 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued ;  no  impression  on  them  has  ever 
extended  beyond  their  burderiii.  As  a  nation  they  have  ever  continued 
independent.  If  portiims  of  their  vast  tracts  have  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent of  vehement  irruptions:  if  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  van- 
quished by  the  Scythian,  and  the  grasping  sway  of  Rame  could  establish 
tor  herself  a  province  within  their  districts  ;t  if  the  Othmans  have 
attempted  to  exercise  over  them  a  faint  semblance  of  sovereignty,^  yet 
as  a  distinct  class  of  mankind  they  have  ever  remained  free  and  un- 
restrained. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  former  paper  the  general  man- 
ners of  the  Arabs:  it  maybe  amusina;  toemmine  whether  climate  could 
have  produced  any  influence  on  them.  The  natives  of  Arabia  are 
divided  into  those  of  llejaz  and  of  Yemen.  Desolate  beyond  the 
wildest  wastes  of  European  land  are  the  tracts  of  Arabia  Petrtea.  The 
green  and  luiuriant  herbage  which  sheds  its  lustre  over  the  dreary 
levels  of  Tarlary,  and  oilers  some  relief  at  least  to  the  weary  traveller, 
never  cheers  the  eye  which  wanders  over  the  Eastern  Desert.  Bound- 
less masses  of  conglomerated  sand  obstruct  his  path ;  except  where  the 
wide  exjianse  is  broken  by  a  chain  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
The  oppressive  rays  of  the  midday  sun  descend  directly  on  the  plain. 
The  heat  is  fanned  by  no  cooling  breezes,  for  the  winds  of  Arabia 
breathe  only  pestilence  and  noisome  vaouur,  or  serve  to  increase  the 
desolation,  by  the  billows  of  rolling  sanu  which  they  raise  or  scatter, 
and  which  have  been  known  to  bury  whole  caravans  and  whole  armies 
in  their  turbulence. 

The  letters  of  the  Arabic  resemble  those  of  the  Persian  ;  the  latter 
only  comprising  four  additional  to  the  number.il  In  spirit  and  expres- 
kioQ  the  two  idioms  mainly  dllFer.    The  Persian  has  the  superior  soft- 

*  Funiliikr  nouna,  u  ituae  of  iiaifr,JSre,  tie.  are  common  to  these  lanj^iagcs. 

f  Tbi»  Rubject  h»i  been  odnunibl}'  treated  by  Sir  Williani  Jonca  in  his  Discounea. 

t  The  Ronuuii  iruuiitaitied  tht  rcMdence  of  a  centurion  ami  a  pUce  of  tribute  on 
the  coaM  of  llie  tcrritoi?  of  Medina ;  and  tlie  Emperor  I'rajiui  conudered  this  a 
■ufliciciit  rcHson  to  ile*i)^futc  Arabia  u  a  Homui  province.  These  litcls  rest  on  tht: 
authority  of  Arrian. 

t  8ohinanl.c«iKiiiercdVenien.  or  Happy  Arabia,  A.  D.  1338,  but  no  revenue  was 
ever  tnuuniitted  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  aiirl  the  Turks  were  finally  esnelled  A.  D. 
I&M. 

I  There  we  thirty-two  Persian,  twetity-cight  Arabic  letters. 
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ness ;  it  has  more  delicacj,  more  elegance,  more  beauty.  Even  the 
English  reader  who  is  acauainted  with  the  translations  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  will  confess  that  tne  Gazels  or  Odes  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi  will 
learcel  J  yield  in  competition  with  some  of  the  better  order  of  our  poets* 
The  Persian  is  besides  remarkable  for  a  variety  of  the  most  copious 
combinations,*  and  may  probably  have  been  among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek— the  language  which  the  world  has  confessed  to  have  surpassed 
all  others  in  enei^,  comprehensiveness,  and  vigour. 

"With  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic  appears  to  have  no  connexion:  among 
other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  altogether 
unacquainted  with  that  matchless  power  of  the  combination  of  words, 
which  gives  such  inexpressible  force  to  the  Persian,  and  to  languages  of 
a  simiuir  original. 

We  disclaim  at  the  present  having  as  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit.  But  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  a  lamruage  to 
its  roots,  (the  only  method,  according  to  the  polite  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, of  thoroughly  understanding  it^  another  difference  is  presented 
between  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  together  with  those  derived  from  a 
corresponding  origin*— that  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  others,  the  roots  are  formed  of  three  letters ;  in  the  latter  thev  are 
almost  universally  biliteral.  This  circumstance  would  alone  teach  the 
etymologist  to  infer  their  having  owed  their  several  inventions  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.t 

W^  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  give  some  account  as  well  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  golden  age  of  Persia,  as  of  the  productions  of  Arabia,  ante- 
cedently, as  wen  as  at  times  immediately  succeeding  to  the  era  of 
Mahomet.  But  we  have  promised  some  account  of  the  career  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  effect  which  we  think  it  might  have  luid 
on  the  language  and  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  warfare  upon  a  nation  varies,  accord- 
ing as  that  nation  is  composed  of  freemen  or  of  slaves.  When  the 
subjects  of  a  despot  make  conquests,  their  exertions  serve  only  to 
extend  the  power  and  the  dominion  of  their  lords.  When  freemen 
are  victors,  they  vanquish  for  themselves ;  for  their  own  Advantage  or 
their  own  glory4  If  the  spirit  of  just  legislation  do  not  pervade  a 
nation,  we  cannot  expect  any  rapid  advances  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  species.  The  dictates  of  a  lord  are  readily  obeyed  ;  the  generous 
intercourse  of  free  thought  is  absent ;  the  place  of  pure  religion  is 
usurped  by  ceremony  and  superstition ;  and  the  people  are  the  easy 
machines  of  some  grasping  mind,  which  can  direct  their  hopes  and  em- 
ployments at  its  own  aiscretion.  Thus  the  Arab  race,  wild  and  dis- 
jointed, was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  the  talents  of  Mahomet.  Their 

•  The  combinations  with  "  Giil"  a  rose,  «*  Peri"  a  fairy,  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  (See  Sir  William  Jones's  Persian  Gnun- 
mar.)  We  are  afraid  we  ougtit  to  apologise  for  these  diy  etymoloipes ;  but  the 
reader  of  taste  must  reaillect  that  these  names  have  been  umiliarizea  to  every  ear 
by  the  delicious  poem  •*  LaUa  Rookh'*  and  by  «The  Bride  of  Abprdos." 

f  Both  languages  have,  however,  a  wonderful  extent  of  derivatives.  The  scholar 
may  smile  at  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Oriental  remark,  but  he  will  allow  its  ingemiity, 
"  That  if  the  deity  Indra  of  the  Hindus  were  to  descend,  he  would  scarcely  compre- 
hend the  fiill  power  and  versatility  of  their  language." 

^  HerodotuiB,  L  5. 
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cnuntrj'  hail  never  been  HutHlued,  aod  no  impressios  on  it  had  extei 
ed  beyond  its  borderti;  but  internal  Teuil  had  wasted  the  vigour 
tttayed  the  advancement  of  its  power ;  and  the  character  of  Maho 
by  uature  tilted  him  to  influence  the  jarring  tril>es,  and  to  com! 
their  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  antliinportant  end. 

Mahomet  has  often  been  represented  as  of  low  and  vulgar  origin; 
but  the  assertion  is  groundlesH  nnd  illusorj.*  He  was  the  grandson  of 
an  opulent  merchant,  whose  liberality  preserved  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
from  fauiitie.  A  genius  enterpriitina;,  n  judgment  sound  and  mature, 
features  engaging,  general  habitH  and  demeanour  conciliatory,  marked 
A  mind  destined  to  soar,  whatever  might  have  been  its  path  of  er- 

The  first  exploit  of  Mahomet,  in  the  display  of  his  pretended  mi** 

sion,  nas  the  conversion  of  his  own  family.     His  wife  Cadijah,  hii 

phew  All,  and  his  servant  Zeid,  were  the  tirst  who  embraced  his  causif. 
The  bold  and  romantic  Ali,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  otferet 
himself  as  the  companion  of  his  relative  through  all  his  perils.  But  ths 
citizens  of  Mecca  were  his  foes';  they  sought  to  destroy  the  bold  inno^ 
valor,  who  threatened  to  abolish  the  worship  of  their  idols  ;  and  it  w0 
only  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  kinsman  Abu  Taleb  which  pn# 
tected  the  son  of  Abdallah. 

The  death  of  this  a^ed  and  respected  chieftain  left  him  open  to  tkl 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  The  chief  of  the  hostile  tribe  collected  hij 
adherents,  and  proposed  to  them,  as  the  only  method  for  the  extermN 
nation  of  the  new  sect,  the  destruction  of  their  lender.  Imprisonment^ 
he  said,  would  exasperate  him;  banishment  would  only  serve  to  pro^ 
pagate  his  tenets.  The  cunspiraturs  decided  that  he  should  die,  an4 
resolved  that  a  sword  from  each  hand  should  transfix  his  body,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  immediate  authors  of  the  bloody  deed. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  talents  of  Mahomet  should  that 
perish.  He  was  reserved  for  higher  and  more  hazardous  achievement!. 
The  scheme  of  the  assassins  was  disclosed,  and  the  intended  victim  of 
their  malevolence  sought  security  in  flight.  The  youthful  All  arrayed, 
himself  in  the  vest  of  nia  friend  and  patron,  undertook  to  assume  hip 
character,  and  reposed  on  the  couch  in  his  place.  A  conduct  so  nobl* 
and  disinterested,  his  adversaries  viewed  with  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment: they  respected  his  piety,  and  spared  his  devoted  valourj 
and  by  this  signal  act  of  generous  enthusiasm,  the  young  hero  pni 
served  his  own  life,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  celebrated  associate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  singular  and  mysterious.  It  was 
little  within  the  conjectures  of  the  adverse  faction,  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  their  security  should  terminate  in  their  utter  ruin.  In 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  at  Mecca,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
bad  learned  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  had  already  become  con- 
verts to  his  system.  These  received  the  new  fugitive  with  rapture. 
They  convened  a  solemn  assembly  of  their  fellow  citizens:  they  exlii- 
biled  before  the  people  the  tenets  and  the  promises  of  Mahomet,  and 
invited  them  with  earnestness  to  embrace  tne  sacred  cause.  Five  hun' 

*  See  the  tloquent  and  interesting  narrative  of  Oibbon. 
Vi>t,m.  No,  13.— IBM.  2L 
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dred  warriors  assembled  round  hiB  sUndanl, and  bouDd  themfl«lTM  bjr 
tiie  strongest  engagements  to  follow  his  banner.  After  the  custom  »f 
the  eastern  nation)',  he  was  chosen  to  the  double  office  of  priest  and 
sovereign :  he  was  invested  with  the  rojal  purple,  and  the  air  wu  rent 
with  the  piercing  acclamaliona  of  his  infatuated  adherents. 

To  recover  authoritj  in  his  native  citj,  Mecca,  was  now  the  leftding 
object  of  the  chieftain.  For  thii  purpose  the  Arabs,  already  snfficient- 
Ir  bent  on  warlike  exploits,  received  a  new  incitement  bj  the  hope  of 
future  reward.  The  sword,  proclaimed  t^e  champion,  shall  condact 
jrou  to  happiness ;  and  he  that  shall  shM  his  blood  in  the  sacred  cause, 
shall  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Death,  which  had  bees  contemned 
before,  now  became  an  object  of  warm  desire  ;  and  soldiers  elevated 
with  such  expectations,  as  well  as  careless  of  danger,  would  aland  the 
shock  of  the  fiercest  attacks.  The  events  of  three  successive  engage- 
ments decided  the  fate  of  Mecca,  and  the  capitulation  of  that  impor- 
tant city  was  soon  foUuwed  bj  the  reduction  of  alt  Arabia. 

The  years  of  the  warrior -prince  were  now  advancing  towards  their 
close.  A  fever,  which  was  to  terminate  his  existence,  had  commenced 
to  prey  upon  his  vitals.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  with  affected 
condescension  and  humility,  he  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that  if  any 
man  should  conceive  himself  to  have  suffered  wrongfully,  ample'  repa- 
ration should  be  now  oRered.  One  voice  amidst  the  crowd  was  heard 
to  complain;  and  the  dyiuc  chieftain  called  him  into  his  presence, 
heard  his  request,  and  satined  his  demand. 

It  was  now  his  office,  previously  to  his  departure,  to  consummate 
the  supposed  evidences  ot'his  mission.  He  called  accordingly  for  the 
Koran,  and  dictated  a  few  sentences  to  be  added  to  the  volume.  This 
done,  he  sank  on  tlie  bosom  of  Ayesha,  the  best-beioved  of  hitf  wives, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  uttering  a  few  tremulous  words,  ex- 
pired. P.  W.  R. 


When  the  colt!  touch  of  withering  Time  comes  on. 
To  afakke  the  finme  snd  dull  the  cheek'i  pure  dye — 
And  reason,  uni'd  with  tlioug'hts  >ublimely  high. 
Expels  the  Tuiquiih'd  wniei  from  their  Ibnne — 

When  sticngth,  the  niu^e  of  vun  desire,  is  gone, 
In  every  breut  love's  fulinr  6rc  must  die. 
And  those  who  deirly  loved  must  deeply  ugh 
O'er  errinp  hopes  and  years  untimely  flown. 

Then  ill  amidst  this  stormy  set  must  strain 
To  nin  the  welcome  port,  ere  evening  dose 
And  heaven  grow  dai^er  in  the  coming  night. 

My  love  alone  must  even  in  death  remun : 
I'he  flame  divine  that  in  my  spirit  glow^ 
Is  one  where  Mason  may  with  scnae  unite. 
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Hut,  lovely  tnnd!  BvTn  cliffs  where  Winter  reigiu 
Stem  miiini  tiiB  snon  s,  I  ■Ei:k  thy  winny  fibins, 
And  gazing,  brcRthlciis  with  the  new  dulight. 
Far,  fiir  iKituath  me  bend  mine  ea^r  ttigfit. 
To  watch  the  Ridisnce  of  thy  bemity  brcik 
Tltrougli  vapoure  trowning  round  each  nig^d  peak. 
One  ipot  appears,  one  line  of  lender  blue — 
Are  tliOK  the  hilla  1  loved,  titc  vales  I  knew 
E'en  from  my  childhood,  in  the  Poet's  strain  ' 
Behind  ynn  beetling  crai;  lliey're  luEt  aguiii  i 
And  Degolxtloii  reosqiiints  her  sany, 
And  tonns  of  [error  oloac  arwind  my  Way ; 
Once  more  the  clouds  disput ;  yon  gorge  betweea 
A  line  of  brighter,  tltarer  light  is  seen. 
Wide  Ind  more  wide  it«  spreading  circles  swell, 
Pale  tints  of  «afl>on  glance  o'er  tower  and  fell. 
And  nys  of  ptirple  mingling  with  tlie  shade 
Stream  o'er  ilie  plain,  and  in  the  horizon  fsde ; — 
Here,  weaij'  pilgrim,  rest  tliinc  anx'uui  eye, 
llut  is  the  land  yuu  seek  -.  there,  tlieie  lies  Italy. 

And  yet  I  linger — Yes,  thou  power  sublime, 
Tliat  dwelVst  exulting  'mid  the  wrecks  of  'HDie, 
■  pause  e'en  at  ihe  portal  of  thy  fane. 
And  feel  that  even  Beauty  woos  in  vain, 
Wllilst  thoLi,  encircled  by  nujestic  forms, 
Stalk'st  wildly  by,  and  through  the  deep-toned  storms 
Sneak'at  to  the  elements.     Thy  word  is  past; 
"rtie  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  bUst, 
The  overhanging  avalaiiclie  impends, 
ll  crashes,  toppling  downward,  it  descends 
With  rtpurcussive  echoes,  sweeping  wide 
Forest  and  hunlet  in  its  fimous  title ; 
Now  in  bruad  catatscts  of  splendour  tost. 
Now  shattered  into  sparkling  gems  of  rroat. 
Now  thund'ring  o'er  the  precipice's  verge 
Tlirough  thc^  black  glen,  and  bunting  into  surge. 
Dread  symbols  of  am  nipote  nee  Divine, 
Works  of  the  Eternal  Intellect,  whose  shrine 
Is  uiiiver^  Nature,  in  this  hour 
Of  solitude  !  feel,  I  own  your  power 
With  keener  sense :  yii  mountains,  tempeal-riven, 
From  peak  to  base  ;  ye  torrents,  niadly  driven 
With  wreck  of  crag  and  folcst  to  the  night 
or&tbomlesE  gulfs;  je  snowv  floods  of  hght, 
.Ri^ed  Gke  tlie  billows ofa  sliorelcaa  main 
Behind  the  patliway  of  the  hurricane — 
There  is  a  spirit  in  you,  which  comes  o'er 
The  mind's  lone  contemplations — let  me  pour 
Its  feeling  in  my  breast,  and  as  1  gaze  adore. 
Etenuty  speaks  from  your  heights,  around 
Your  icy  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  sound 
That  hails  us  as  immortal  -.  this  >ile  earth. 
This  body,  prison  of  our  heavenly  birth, 
Holds  not  communion  with  you ;  'tis  ttie  soul 
That  mingles  with  your  terrors,  in  the  roll 
Of  your  deep  thunders,  in  the  distant  voice 
Of  c^aiacti^  commanding  to  rejoice 
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ItB  heaven-aspiring  faculties.    Power,  might. 
And  imuetly,  the  vast,  the  infinite, 
Are  shauow'd  in  those  giant  forms,  and  raise 
To  theiD  our  aspirations  whilst  we  gaze. 
Till  all  the  bitter  ills  of  Ufe,  which  tear 
Our  mortal  part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 
Our  bleediiig  bosonis  to  the  scoffs  of  those 
Whose  morbid  dubiess  feels  not  Fancy's  woes, 
^  <  Glance  harmless  from  us : — here  at  length  we're  free ; 

Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 

Thk  road  over  Mont  Cents  first  touducted  me  into  Italj.  What 
I  taw  and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the  foregoing  lines.  I  will 
detail  in  prose,  from  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the  spot,  more  accu- 
rately^  the  observations  which  occurred  to  me,  and  the  emotions  which 
I  experienced. 

.  April  5.  We  left  the  small  town  of  St  Michael  at  break  of  day, 
and  at  the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situated  very  romanticaUj  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  of  precipitous  mountuns.  From  Modene 
we  began  very  perceptibly  to  ascend,  although  the  commencement  of 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  is  not  reckoned  from  this  place,  but  from 
lAns-le-boure,  a  sta^  farther.  The  scenery,  upon  our  leaving  Mo- 
dene, assumed  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  character:  the  preci- 
pices were  sudden  and  deep,  tlie  valleys  below  hollowed  out  into  a 
variety  of  savage  forms,  and  tlieir  natural  gloom  increased  by  the  thick 
wdods  of  pine  which  overhuns  them ;  the  mountains  peaked  and  covered 
with  snow,  and  projectins  uieir  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  straight 
unbroken  lines  into  the  glens  beneath.  At  Lans-le-bourg  we  had  at- 
tained an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  more  than  4000  feet  From  this 
place  the  ascent  became  more  rapid :  we  were  forced  to  put  on  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  to  the  carnage,  and  to  take  witn  us  some 
peasants,  to  assist  in  supporting  its  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, which,  by  the  accumulation  of  snuw,  were  rendered  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  scenery.  .The  road  ascended  by  long  traverses, 
six  of  which,  each  a  mile  in  length,  led  from  Lans-le-boureto  the  high- 
est point  of  Mont  Cenis  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Our  prospect 
was  dreary  in  the  extreme:  on  every  side  we  saw  wide-expanded 
snows,  interrupted  only  by  dark  woods  of  pine,  which  stretched  up  the 
mountains.  1  ne  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep,  that  the  posts 
which  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction,  and 
which  must  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  were  almost  covered.  The 
snowy  masses  impended  over  our  heads  from  the  verge  of  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  threatened  to  descend  and  overwhelm  us  as  we  passed ;  or 
they  had  fallen  acr6ss  the  road,  and  had  been  cut  through  by  the  work- 
men constantly  employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to  anbrd  a  passage. 
Whether  Hannibal  passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  cross  it  without 
perpetually  recurring  to  the  adventures  of  the  Punic  chief,  and  the 
admirable  narrative  of  his  historian.  '*  Ex  propinquo  visa  montium 
altitudo,  nivesque  coelo  prope  immixtfe,  tecta  informia  imposita  rupi- 
bus,  pecora  jumentaque  torrida  frigore,  homines  intonsi  et  inculti,  ani- 
malia  inanimaque  omnia  rieeutia  gelu,  ceeteravisu  quim  dictu  fce- 
diora  terrorem  renovarunt''    The  day  was  very  col4  and  the  wind 
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tuiiliing  iIqwi)  llie  ileep  gor^s  of  tlie  mountain,  ami  bringing  with  it 
pni'ticles  i>(  snow,  beat  ilnectl^  in  our  fucet>,  anil  added  mucli  lo  the 
thfliculty  uf  the  ascent.  We  liowever  reached  tlie  highest  part  o(  the 
road  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  Vie  then  traversed  a  dreary 
pbiii,  completely  buried  under  the  snow,  fruin  one  part  of  which  we 
liad  a  fine  view  uf  tlie  highest  peak  of  Munt  Cenis,  which,  as  we 
passed,  burst  for  a  few  momeiitH  from  the  clouds  that  surrounded  it, 
und  then  retired  again  into  obiscuiily.  On  this  plain  is  situated  a  con- 
vent, the  monks  of  which  are  e«peciallv  charged  with  the  care  and 
protection  of  tlie  distressed  traveller.  Near  tlie  conveat  is  a  lake 
which  1  conclude  lo  be  the  one  which  Strabo  notice?  as  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Druentias  and  DuHus.  At  a  short  distance  berond,  near  a 
single  house  called  the  Grande  Croijc,  we  found  sledges  wailing  for  us. 
We  placed  ourselves  in  them,  and  began  t»  descend  very  rapidly. 
Each  sledge  was  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  guided  \>y  an  athletic  weather- 
beaten  mountaineer.  In  one  place  tlie  descent  »va9  so  rapid,  that  my 
guide  dismissed  the  mule,  and  directed  the  sledge  down  a  shelving 
bank  of  snow,  so  steep  that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  impel  it 
with  considerable  velocity.  Nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole 
scene.  The  mountaineers  with  their  sledges  bounding  from  rock  lo 
rock,  or  sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  lid^ea  of  congealed 
loowj  the  bare  broad  clifl's  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent  suspended 
in  its  course  by  the  frost;  the  mad  winding  above  our  heads  in  short 
traverses,  down  which  was  seen  at  a  distance  the  carriage  slowly  de- 
scending; a  rude  bridge  thrown  across  a  chasm  or  mountain-stream; 
tlie  deep  black  valley  below,  in  which  appeared  the  small  solitary  vil- 
lage half  buried  beneath  the  impending  rocks ;  and  the  vast  amphithea- 
tre of  Mont  Cenis,  with  its  attendant  mountains  closing  in  every  di- 
rection around  us,  covered  with  snow  and  veiled  in  clouds — all  toge- 
ther formed  a  scene  of  impressive  magnificence  and  desolation.  We 
left  our  sledges  at  a  small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and  descended  in 
our  carriage  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Susa,  along  an  excellent  road.  We 
soon  perceived  that  we  were  approaching  a  warmer  climate;  the  snow 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the 
corresponding  elevation  on  the  side  of  Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep ; 
the  air  was  much  milder,  and  breathed  upon  us  the  balmy  softness  of 
Italy.  About  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Susa  was  visible,  deeply  sunk  amidst  the  clitls  of  great  elevation.  As 
we  descended,  and  as  the  mountains  by  which  we  had  been  so  long 
surrounded  gradually  opencd.wecaughtaglimpseof  the  distant  Italian 
plains  and  hills,  seen  through  the  vista  of  the  termination  of  the  range 
of  Cenis,  At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely  beautiful:  vineyards 
and  majestic  woods  of  chesnut  formed  the  foreground  ;  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Novalese,  with  the' spire  of  its  church,  appeared  a  little  beyond; 
!iusa  still  farther;  and  the  river  Duria,  winding  amidst  the  dark  cliffs 
of  the  Alps,  seemed  to  steal  along  with  delight  to  the  purple  hills  and 
green  plams  of  Italy,  which  were  seen  faintly  in  the  aislance. 
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ON  THR  ORIGIN  AKD  CBLBBRATION  OF  EASTER. 

There  are  but  few,  even  in  the  number  of  those  who  haVe  oftenesl 
participated  in  the  commemoration  of  Raster,  tliat  are  acau^jnted 
with  the  origin  and  earlj  observances  of  (hat  festival.  We  will  there- 
fore cast  a  glance  backwards  at  the  ways  of  our  Christian  ancestors ; 
rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  human  inquisitiveaeas, 
than  with  any  intent  to  point  out  those  to  obloquy,  whose  zeal,  perse-* 
verance,  ana  constancy,  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  legacy  of  a 
faAh,  the  practices  and  promises  of  whicli  enhance  human  luq^iDess, 
and  afford  us  a  sublunary  foretaste  of"  the  bliss  inunortal." 

The  festival  of  Easter  took  its  birth  from  the  Paschal  feast  of  the 
Jews:  for  the  first  Christians  retained  many  of  the  Mosaic  customs 
and  celebrations,  and  in  the  sequel,  either  abolished  them  altogether, 
or  rendered  them  typical  of  isonie  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annah 
of  their  religion.  In  this  way  they  came  to  adopt  the  Paschal  feast  of  * 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  its  customary  observances, 
little  careful  of  observing  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  their  Saviour.  The  Jews  held  tins  feast  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  "  Nisan :"  and  the  Eastern  Christians  beo;an  by  celebrating  it, 
conjointly  with  their  rivals,  on  the  same  day.  The  Western  church, 
however,  did  not  follow  their  example  in  the  day  of  its  appointment; 
but  kept  this  festival  on  the  Sunday  immediately  suceeedinj^  the  full 
moon  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  using  a  tradition  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  as  their  authority  for  this  variation.  These  two  churches, 
therefore,  observed  the  Easter  feast  at  two  different  periods;  but  nei- 
ther entered  the  lists  against  the  other  until  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took, 
occasion  to  ordain  that  it  should  t>e  kept  on  a  Sunday  throughout 
Christendom.  Anticetas,  his  successor,  rigidly  enforced  this  ordi- 
nance :  and  Victor,  the  Roman  Bishop,  afterwards  held  a  synod  at 
Rome,  which  decreed,  that  the  Paschal  feast  should  never  be  kept  in 
correspondence  with  the  Jewish  observance,  but  should  always'  be 
celebrated  on  a  Sunday.  The  Bishops  of  the  Western  churches,  how- 
ever, having  refused. to  conform  with  the  synodical  ordinance,  were  de- 
nounced in  excommunication  by  Victor ;  but  the  papistical  ban  was 
subsequently  recalled,  and  the  Eastern  Christians  continued  in  the 
practice  of  siding  with  the  Jews  in  the  keeping  of  this  festival.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  church  at  Nice,  in  325,  ultimately  decreed, 
that  Easter  should  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of 
the  spring  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  And  its  celebration  now  re- 
ceived another  character.  The  Paschal  feast  of  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  departure  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  ^gy pt,  was 
henceforward  to  be  converted  into  a  memoriaj  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
as  that  event  was  known  to  have  taken  place  on  a  Sunday ;  and  it  was 
to  be  obser\'ed  also  in  the  spring,  as  at  this  season  the  resurrection  had 
taken  place,  though  the  precise  day  of  its  occurrence  had  not  been 
handed  down*  From  these  circumstances  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer, 
that  the  early  Christians  little  concerned  themselves  about  the  resur- 
rection itself  in  their  paschal  festival;  otherwise,  the  recollection  of 
the  exact  day  in  the  year  of  that  memorable  event  would  scarcely  have 
been  lost 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  generally  recognised  throughout  the 
CbnstUui  world;  and  the  few  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  Jewish 
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cuBtoni,  were  called  the  "  Quartodecimsni."  With  a  view  to  prevent 
any  mistake  id  the  futuie  celebration  uf  Easter,  the  Vernal  Ki|uino)L 
wB»  filed  fur  the  21^1  uf  March,  although  it  does  not  always  fall  on 
this  day  according  to  astronomical  computation. 

The  derivation  of  our  EngliHli  name  of  "Eaater,"  we  are  warranted 
in  tracing  back  to  nur  Saxon  aDceelurs,  who  called  this  feast  the  "  Its- 
ter  feat:'— the  word  "  Ost,"  of  old,  sigiiifyins  the  Bast,  in  which 
quarter  the  bud  riae»;  and  being  the  more  suitable  a  desigDation,  since 
!icripture  acquaints  ua,  that  our  Saviour  '*  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  had  risen  from  tlie  grave."  Hence  it  became  a 
common  custom  un  Easter -(lay  to  rise  before  the  sun,  which  an  old 
tradition  made  our  ancestors  believe  was  used  to  danee  on  that  morn- 
ing. The  early  Chrialiana,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to  devote  the 
night  preceding  it  to  prayers  and  thanksgivingij  until  the  time  of  cock- 
crow, which  they  conceived  to  be  the  moment  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. And  when  these  nuctural  observances  fell  into  OisuRe,  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  rise  early  and  spend  the  morning  in  pious  devo- 
tions,and  walking  in  the  fields;  and  the  usual  iialutation,  which  even 
now  prevails  in  the  Greek  church,  was  "Jesus  Chrht  is  rt'sepj"  to 
which  the  person  accosted,  replied,  "  ITir  Lord  Is  risen  indeed."  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  interchange  of  "  Paschal  eggs,"  stained  with 
various  colours,  and  devices  emblenralic  of  the  resurrection;  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  form  of  benediction,  contained  in  the 
Ritual  of  Pope  Puul  the  Fifth,  ■■  made  for  the  use  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland."  It  runs  in  these  words  :  "  Rless,  O  Lord,  we  beaeech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  suste- 
nance to  Ihy  faithful  servantii,  eating  it  in  thaokfulnesa  to  thee,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Sesiirreclion  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  who,  with  thee," 
Aic.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  received  from  the  Greeks 
"  preseols  of  coloured  eggs,  and  cakes  of  Easter  bread :"  from  which 
last  our  custom  of  cross-buns  on  Good  Friday  probably  arose. 

The  usage  of  interchaoging  e^gs  at  this  season  has  been  referred  for 
its  origin  to  the  egg  games  of  tiie  Romans,  w'-'clv  they  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  our  Easter,  when  they  ran  races  in  an  oval,  egg  shaped 
ring,  and  the  victor  received  eggs  as  his  prize.  These  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  fabulists  relate  to  have 
come  forth  from  an  egg,  deposited  by  Leda  after  Jupiter  had  nsitcd 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Others  allege  that  the  custom  uas  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews,  who,  at  their  passover,  set  on  the  table  two  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb ;  to  this  they  added  some 
small  fishes,  because  of  the  Leviathan  ;  a  hard  ee^,  because  uf  tlie  bird 
Ziz;  and  some  meal,  because  of  the  Behemoth,  ^e  will  only  add  in 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  Ray  has  recorded  an  old  proverb,  run- 
ning— "  I'll  warrant  jou  for  an  egg  at  Easter ;"  which  points  at  the 
desc«nt  of  this  custom  to  later  times. 

Amongst  the  other  symbols  of  the  Easter  season,  it  was  formerly 
customary  for  work  to  cease  and  servants  to  be  at  liberty ;  and  this 
resembled  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  set  apart  the  whole 
week  after  Easier,  in  order  that  tliey  might  praise  and  glorify  Gud  for 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection.  But  without  detaining  the  reader  far- 
ther, we  must  refer  him  at  once  to  a  popular  work,*  for  some  curiaua 

*  Brand's  Antiquities  of  llic  Comman  I'cuplc. 
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nemorials  of  the  pablic  shows,  gameSy  &c.  by  which  this  season  was 
distinguished  bj  our  forefathers. 

It  is  well  known  that  fire  has  in  the  infancy  of  most  nations  been 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and,  amon^  some  of  them,  even  accounted  worthy 
of  Teneration.  Religion,  having  ever  been  used  as  the  vehicle  ancl 
coverlid  to  superstition,  and  fire  and  water  having  been  look^  upon 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  purification,  we  shall  not  feel  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Easter  fire.  The  **  Lus- 
trattones  per  ignem,"  were,  with  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  offered,  in  deprecation  and  atonement,  to  an  offended  Deity, 
and  resting  upon  the  maxim  that  **  fire  purifies."  Moses  himself  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  (Deuteronomy  xviii.  10.)  from  makin^^  their  sons  or 
daughters  pass  through  the  nre  as  a  means  of  punfication  ;*  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  reverence  for  this  element  was  carried  so  far  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  Hirpii,  in  consideration  of  their  skill  in  passing 
over  ignited  piles  of  wooa,  were  absolved  bj  the  senate  from  military 
service,  and  endowed  with  other  exclusive  immunities.!  And  again, 
if  by  any  neglect  the  fire  sacred  to  Vesta  became  extinguished,  we  are 
toldf  by  Festus  and  Plutarch  that  the  bowl,  or  «%«^i«,  being  filled  with 
tinder,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  was  exposed  in  a 
eertain  direction  before  the  sun,  until  its  concentrated  rays  iniited  the 
eontents.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  how  far  the  holy  lamp  nsed 
in  Catholic  churches  is  the  offspring  of  '*  Vestal  fire  /"  however,  this 
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Eredecessors,  since  it  became  necessary  for  the  Sixth  &eneral  Assem- 
ly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  in  the  year  680,  under  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  to  prohibit  *'  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  front  of  the 
houses  or  shops,  and  leaping  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 
The  Easter  fire  in  particular,  which  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  even 
in  our  own  times  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  is  probably 
of  Pagan  origin  :  and  Hs  institution,  like  that  of  so  many  other  of  the 
corruptions  which  disfigured  the  primitive  churches,  seems  not  to  have 
been  altogether  foreign  to  sound  policy:  for  « the  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.^ 
The  old  chronicles  record  a  twofold  celebration  of  the  Easter  fire: 
the  one  held  within,  and  the  other  outside  of,  the  sacred  edifice.  8ome 
particulars  of  the  first  ma^  be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  Pope 
Zachary  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz:  wherein  the  pontiff  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremony,  "  As  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Easter  fire, 
let  it  serve  for  answer,  that  this  thing  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ever  since  the  time  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  his  dear  blood,  the  fifth  Easter  day  was  insti- 
tuted, on  which  the  holy  ointment  is  consecrated.    Three  large  lamps, 

*  Some  idea  of  the  cniel  obtervance  of  thu  rite  may  be  gathered  fiom  Sonneiat^ 
account  of  the  *^  Feast  of  fire"  in  honour  of  Darma  Rajah. 

t  HItt  Nat.  viL  3. 

#  Gibboo'a  Decl  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  c  xxviii.  • 
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III  which  the  oil  shall  be  collected  rroni  others  in  the  church,  shall  un- 
IbilinKl^  bum  ia  a  Bi-cret  spol,  ag  Mt^ll  as  in  the  sauttuBrj,  and  oil  be 
|iourt»l  into  them,  such  as  shall  aullice  uDtil  the  third  ilajr.  From  these 
liuhts  shall  the  fire  rrquind  for  bapt'ifJn  on  thf  Holy  Sunday  be  renew- 
ea."*  Leo  Ihe  Fourth  left  this  ordiniince  unaltered  ;  merely  adding 
iQ  his  Cara  Fattorali,  that  on  Easter  day  the  old  fire  should  be  ci- 
lin^uiahed,  a  new  one  consecrated,  and  distributed  among  the  people. 
This  usage  Beeina  untfuestionablv  to  be  derived  fiom  a  Roman  pro- 
totype: ^r  the  everlasting  Vestal  fire  (as  it  was  called)  was  annualljr 
put  out  in  the  mniith  of  March,  and  a  fresh  one  kindled  bj  means  of 
(he  solar  rajs.  The  Gre  w&s  distributed  to  the  Christian  congregation 
through  the  invdiuni  of  what  were  denominated  "  Easter  Tapertt,"  to 
which  a  label  was  attached,  designating  the  number  of  the  nt-w  year 
then  celebrated,  as  cumpuled  from  the  period  of  the  Bufferings  and 
death  of  Chriit.  The  neic  vear,  it  should  be  observed,  commenced  at 
ihe  feast  of  Easier  ainiwg  ihe  earlier  Christians:  in  the  s. 
began  the  holy  year  with  the  Israelites. 

The  great  eaterior  fire  was  subsequently  instituted  in 
tion  ol  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  light  of  the  world  :  and 
this  ceremony  consists  in  the  lighting  of  a  bonhre  upon  an  adjoining 
eminence  or  mountain,  on  the  first  day  of  Easter.  The  people  are  en- 
camped around  the  fire  ;  the  younger  claases  jump  over  it,  and  as  it 
burns  out,  every  one  carries  a  slake  from  it  home  with  him,  as  a 
certain  talisman  against  the  effects  of  lighlning.f  It  was  Ihe  custom  of 
the  Western  church,  under  an  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  celebrate  the  chanting  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  Eve,  accompanied 
by  the  splendour  of  immense  wax  tapers,  which  Eusebius}  calls 
"  waxen  pillars:"  and  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  lamps  throughout  the  night. 

On  Easter  Eve  it  was  usual  for  the  Jews  also  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
ihe  open  air,  into  which  all  leavened  bread  was  cast,  with  the  follow- 
ing formula:  "  All  leaven,  which  I  have  either  seen  or  not  seen,  and 
which  I  have  wholly  expelled  or  not  expelled  from  under  my  roof, 
shall  henceforth  be  scattered  out.  destroyed,  and  be  as  naught  but 
dust  of  the  earth."  And  they  grounded  this  custom  on  Exodus  xii. 
V.  10.  though  this  text  has  reference  unly  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

Inrespect  to  the  origin  of  the  fioster /''ire,  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  add  that  Timeus,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  would  derive  it  from 
ihe  Old  Testament,  2  Kings,  c.  xxiii.  where  Josiah  orders  all  the 
idols,  altars,  groves,  &c.  which  the  Jews  had  used  in  worshipping 
Baal  and  other  false  gods,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thereupon  celebrates 
Ihe  Passover.  Josiah's  example  was  followed  by  Charlemagne  in  his 
extirpation  of  the  Saxon  idols,  which  was  succeeded  by  llie  ceiebra- 
liou  of  Easter;  when  the  people  assembled  round  an  immense  fire, 
made  in  commemoratiun  *V  the  destruction  of  Pagan  worship,  sang 
hymns  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  then  twnt 
their  steps  homewards  in  Christian  soberness  and  pence. 

'  Bcrrarii  llrb,  H'lguntikc. 

t  lIuilllMS  Nm^urgui  liu  thus  btming  tliis  supcrstllioii : — 

Cujui  qui«iue  e»pit  torrtm  moliniine  Biimnio 

yntqilc  donium,  ut  quaiidu  teniptrilaa  ingruil . 

Stucceiiu  call  plagu  lil  tuiua  ab  oiuiii. 
1  ViuConit.il,  C.22. 
VuL.  Ut.  No.  IS.— 1H33.  3  M 
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THE   81LES1AN  TKAVELLBBS.'''' 

«« Miseris  wiccurrere  disco." 

When  I  was  returning  from  Russia  into  France,  I  found  myself,  on 
entering  the  post-coach  which  runs  between  fli|i^  and  Breslaw,  in  com- 
pany with  a  considerable  number  of  .tfavellerti  of  different  nations. 
-We  were  arranged,  two  and  two,  upon  wooden  betiches,  with  our  port- 
manteaus at  our  feet,  and  without  any  covering  but  the  heavens.  We 
travelled  ni^ht  and  da^,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  inns  on  the  route  but  black  bread,  malt  brandy, 
and  coffee.  Tins  is  the  common  mode  of  travelling  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  states. 

After  having  traversed  enormous  forests  of  pines  and  birch  trees, 
alternating  with  extensive  plains  of  sand,  we  entered  upon  the  moun- 
tains clothed  with  beech  and  oak,  which  separate  Poland  from  Silesia. 
Although  my  companions  understood  French  well  (for  it  has  now.  be- 
come almost  the  universal  language  of  Europe),  they  had  hitherto 
.  apoken  but  little.  One  morning  at  break  of  day,  we  arrived  at  a 
hill,  which  overlooked  a  castle,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its^ 
situation.  Several  small  streams  wound  through  its  long  avenues  of 
limes,  and  formed  a  number  of  islands,  which  were  laid  out  in  orchards 
and  in  meadows.  In  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
rich  plains  of  Silesia  extended  themselves,  covered  with  harvests, 
villages,  and  country-houses,  and  watered  by  the  Oder;  which,  as 
it  crossed  the  country,  sparkled  in  the  distance  like  a  bandeau  of  sil- 
ver and  blue. 

**  What  an  enchanting  view !"  cried  an  Italian  painter,  who  was  on 
his  road  to  Dresden.    « J  could  fancy  myself  in  the  Milanese.'' 

An  astronomer  of  the  Berlin  Academy  replied,  '<  Yes,  those  are  fine 
plains !  What  a  base  might  be  traced  on  them !  while  the  steeples 
would  serve  to  form  a  magnificent  series  of  triangles." 

An  Austrian  baron,  smiling  contemptuously  on  the  geometrician, 
obaerved,  *<  Know,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  most  noble  district  in  all  Ger- 
many;  all  the  steeples  you  see  are  its  dependencies.'' 

•'  Then,  Sir,"  said  a  Swiss,  "  the  people  must  be  serfs ;  what  an  un- 
fortunate land !" 

A  Prussian  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  took  it 
with  great  gravity  from  his  mouth,  and  in  a  tone  of  decision  replied, 
"  Not  a  man  here  depends  upon  any  one,  except  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  has  delivered  the  Silesians  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  of  its 
nobles.  1  remember  when  he  encamped  us  on  this  spot  four  years  ago. 
They  are  famous  plains  for  giving  a  battle  upon.  I  would  fix  my 
magazines  in  the  castle,  and  plant  my  artillery  on  its  terraces;  I  would 
line  the  river  with  my  infantry,  place  my  cavalry  on  its  wings ;  and 

•  This  ingenious  trifle  was  originall^r  written  by  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre,  when 
the  author  was  professor  of  morally  in  the  ^cole*  mrmaUs,  as  a  lesson  of  tole- 
rance, but  by  the  premature  dissolution  of  those  establishments  was  not  employed 
in  their  service.  It  was,  however,  read  before  the  Institute  with  con8idend)le  ap- 
Pj*"f®»  ^  ^*»  afterwards  printed  by  the  author,  rather,  I  believe,  fbt  private 
distribution,  than  for  pubKcabon.  At  all  events,  being  but  little  khowh  in  England, 
it  cannot  but  prove  agreeable  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine,  as 
an  additional  trait  of  the  amiable  diipontion  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  of  the 
Mutbor  of  the  Chaumiire  Jndienne. 
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thus  posted,  1  would  take  mv  stand  with  thirty  thousand  men  agaiast 
all  the  forces  of  the  Empii-e.'    Frederick  forever!  say  I." 

This  Kentleman  had  scarcely  resumed  his  pipe,  when  a  Russian  of- 
ficer took  possession  of  the  conversation.  "I  should  be  very  sorry," 
Mid  he,  "  to  inhabit  such  a  country  aa  Silesia,  which  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  attacks.  Our  Cossacks  ravaged  it  in  the  last  war;  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  our  regular  troops,  they  would  not  have  left  a  cabin 
staoding.  Now,  however,  things  are  still  worse;  for  the  peasants  have 
acquired  the  ri^t  of  pleading  against  their  masters,  and  the  citizeDs 
in  their  municipalities  enjoy  still  greater  privileges.  For  my  part, 
give  me  the  environs  of  Moscow." 

A  young  student  of  Leipsir  followed  the  two  officers,  inquiring, 

'"-■■■  - -u  gentlemen  bear  to  talk  of  war,  amidst  such  lovely 

1-  much  wiser  to  exclaim  with  Virgil.  Oh  Lyeoris,  hie  tt- 
■r  avo—Oh  Lycoris,  how  willin^y  would  I  here  wear 
away  my  life  in  your  company."  At  these  woixts,  which  were  spoken 
with  gi-eat  animation,  a  pretty  little  milliaer  from  Paris,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  awoke;  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  fine  landscape,  cried  out  in  her  turn,  "Oh,  the  lovely  country!  it 
wants  nothing  hut  Frenchmen  to  inhabit  it."  "  What  are  you  sighing 
fur?"  said  she  to  a  young  Rabbin  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

"  Look,"  replied  the  Jewish  Doctor,  "  Do  you  not  sec  a  mount 
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there  with  a  peaked  top  ?  that  is  the  very  picture  of  Mount  Sinai.' 

All  the  company  burst  into  a  loud  and  long  laugh.  But  an  old 
tiieran  minister,  of  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  contracting  hi»  forehead  into  a 
furious  frown,  eiclaimed  in  a  voice  of  great  rage,  "  Silesia  is  an  ac- 
cursed country;  truth  is  banished  from  it.  It  is  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  Papacy.  ^  ou  will  see,  on  entering  Bteslaw,  the  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Dukes  of  Silesia,  which  serves  now  for  a  college  of  Jesuits,  al- 
though that  race  is  driven  out  of  every  other  country  of  Europe." 

A  fat  Dutch  merchant,  a  purveyor  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the 
last  war,  replied  to  him,  by  asking,  "  How  can  you.  Sir,  call  that  coun- 
try accursed,  which  is  «overed  with  such  immense  riches  ?  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  done  very  wisely  in  conquering  Silesia.  It  is  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  rather  have  &u  acre  of  good  garden- 
ground  in  it,  than  a  square  mile  of  the  sandy  marsh  of  Brandenburgh." 

Amidst  these  disputes  we  arrived  at  Breslaw,  and  alighted  at  a  very 
comfortable  inn.  While  the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  The  Saxon  minister  declared  that  "he  was  the  rascal  who 
commanded  the  Prussian  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Dresden;  and  had 
battered  with  poisoned  bombs  that  unfortunate  city,  the  half  of  the 
houses  of  which  are  still  in  ruins ;"  and  he  added,  that  "  the  man  had 
paid  for  his  castle  mth  the  contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony." 

"  Vou  misUke,"  said  the  Baron.  "  He  acciuired  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage with  an  Austrian  Countess,  who  degraded  herself  by  marryinn; 
hiiu-  Poor  lady !  she  is  much  to  be  pitied!  None  of  her  cnildren  can 
ever  enter  into  the  noble  chapters  of  (iermany ;  for  their  father  is  but 
a  soldier  of  fortune." 

"  What  you  say  of  him,"  rejoined  the  Prussian  hussar,  "  docs  him 
the  greatest  honour;  and  he  would  still  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
in  Prussia,  if  be  had  not  forfeited  his  reputation,  by  quitting  the 
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King*!  senrice  at  the  peace.    He  cannot,  however,  now  show  hb  face 
there." 

The  innkeeper,  who  was  senrini;  the  dinner,,  obsenred,  **  It  if  very 
clear,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  Know  the  person  you  are  talking  of. 
He  is  just  the  most  beloved  and  highly  esteenied  mran  in  the  world.  He 
has  not  a  single  benar  on  his  estate.  Though  himself  a  Catholic,  he 
ralieres  the  poor  ofall  nations  and  creeds,  that  psss  through  his  estates. 
If  thef  be  oaxons,  he  lodges  and  feeds  them  for  three  days,  in  com- 
ptttsation  for  the  evil  he  was  obliged  to  do  their  country  during  the 

IT.    He  is  adored  too  by  his  wife  and  children." 

"  Learn,  Sir,  to  know,"  cried  the  Lutheran  minister,  ^  that  there 
be  neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue  within  the  pale  of  his  com- 
munion. All  he  does  is  pure  hypocrisy,  like  all  tiie  virtues  of  Pagans 
and  Papists."— We  had  several  Catholics  among  our  number,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  terrible  dispute;  when  tiie  land* 
lord*  talcing  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  in  Qer- 
many,  began  to  neln  the  dinner.  A  profound  silence  ensued*  Bach 
one  applied  himselt  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  traveller's  appetite. :  The 
dinner  was  excellent ;  a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons,  follow- 
ed it.  The  host,  while  coffee  wss  in  preparation,  desired  his  wife  to 
bring  some  bottles  of  Champagne,  with  wnich  he  expressed  liis  deter- 
mination of  r^i;aiinff  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  df  the  Castle, 
to  whom  he  was  under  particular  obligations.  The  bottles  being  ar- 
rived, he  placed  them  before  the  Frenchwoman,  bemng  of  her  to  do 
the  honours  by  them.  Joy  displayed  itself  in  every  nee ;  and  the  con- 
versation became  once  more  animated.  My  countrywoman  presented 
our  host  with  the  first  glass,  and  informed  nim  **  tliat  the  fare  was  as 
good  as  in  the  very  best  inns  in  Paris,  and  tJiat  she  knew  no  French* 
man  who  exceeded  himself  in  gallantry." 

The  Russian  officer  agreed,  that  fruit  was  more  plentiful  at  Bros-' 
law  than  at  Moscow.    He  compared  Silesia  with  Livonia  for  fertility ; 
and  added,  that  the  liberty  of  the  peasants  caused  the  ground  to  be  bet- 
ter tilled,  and  the  landlord  to  be  much  happier. 

The  Astronomer  remarked,  that  Moscow  is  in  the  same  latitude 
nearly  as  Breslaw,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  the  same  produc- 
tions. The  Hussar  said,  that  **  in  truth,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose 
estate  we  had  passed,  did  not  do  ill  in  quitting  the  service ;  sinc^  even 
the  great  Frederick  himself,  having  gloriously  finished  the  war,  passed 
a  part  of  his  time  in  gardening,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his 
melons,  at  Sans  Souci." 

Ail  the  party  was  of  the  Hussar's  opinion ;  and  even  the  Saxon  mi- 
nister allowed  that  Silesia  was  a  fine  and  a  good  province.  <*  It  is  a 
thousand  pities,"  he  said,  <<that  it  should  be  plunged  in  error,  but,  li- 
berty of  conscience  having  been  established  in  all  the  states  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  its  inhabitants,  and  especially 
the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  will  yield  to  the  truth,  and  embrace  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  For  God  will  not  leave  a  good  action  without  re- 
compense ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  good  action,  which  cannot  sufficiently 
be  praised,  in  a  soldier  who  has  injured  my  country  during  the  wary  to 
do  it  all  the  good  he  can  in  time  of  peace." 

The  host  then  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of  the  wortiiy  Lord  of 
tke  Castle,  which  was  done  amidst  the  apjdanses  of  all  the  company. 
JM  even  the  young  RaUrin  refused  the  toast    He  had  dined  mtsera- 
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ler  of  the  room,  on  his  own  provisions, 
I  oil  B  journey  ;  but  he  rose  to  present 
Ilia  )rreat  leather  cup  to  the  Prenchwomitn,  who  filled  it  to  the  brim  ; 
and  he  drank  the  cnnteiiU  nt  a  ilraught. 

•■  What  think  you  of  that,  Doctor?"  said  the  lady.  ■'  The  land  which 
prodaces  wine  like  this,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  Land  of  ["romise  ?" — 
"  Certainly,  Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  especially  where 
such  wine  ia  poured  out  by  such  handsome  arms  and  hands.'' 

"Wish,  then,  that  your  Messiah  may  be  born  in  France,  that  he  may 
gather  your  tribes  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

•*  Would  to  Heaven  he  might !"  said  the  Jew;  "but  first  he  must 
make  the  entire  conquest  of  Kurope,  where  we  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally so  sadly  persecuted.  It  would  reijuirc  nothing;  less  tliun  another 
Cyrus,  to  make  the  different  nations  live  nt  peace  with  each  otiier,  and 
with  all  mankind." 

"May  God  hear  your  prayer!"  replied  the  greater  part  of  the  guests, 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  variety  of  opinions  maintained  by  such 
a  number  of  disputants  before  going;  to  dinner,  who  were  now.  on 
leaving;  the  table,  so  rery  nearly  of  one  mind ;  and  I  drew  from  the 
circumstance  this  inference,  that  man  is  rendered  ill-naluied  by  inis- 
furlune  (for  such,  to  most  persons,  is  the  state  of  fasting],  and  that  he 
becomes  well  disposed  when  happv.  For  when  he  has  dined  plenti- 
fully, like  the  savage  of  Rouseeau,  ne  is  at  peate  wtlli  all  the  world. 

Annlherrefieciiounotlessimporlantiii.thalaU  these  op'.iiions,  which 
in  their  turn  had  almost  shaken  mv  own,  proceeded  solely  from  tlie  dif- 
ference of  education  of  my  travelling  companions :  1  doubt  nut,  there- 
fore, that  each  man,  on  recoverinj;  his  usutl  temper,  returned  to  his 
own.  Desirous  of  still  farther  fiuns  my  judgment  on  the  subjects  of 
this  conversation,  I  addressed  myseir  to  a  neighbour,  who  had  hither- 
to maintained  a  profound  silence,  appearing  to  have  preserved  through- 
out a  perfect  equality  of  temper.  "  What  do  you  think.  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  ?" 

"Silesia,"  he  replied,  "is  a  very  fine  country,  because  it  produces 
abundant  crops;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  an  excellent  man,  because 
he  relieves  the  unfortunate.  As  to  our  manner  of  judging  them,  it 
differs  in  each  individual  according  to  his  religion,  his  nature,  his  trade, 
his  temperament,  his  sex,  his  age,  the  season  of  the  year,  even  the 
time  of  day,  and  above  all,  the  eJucaliun  which  gives  the  first  colour- 
ing to  our  opinions.  If,  however,  we  turn  all  these  to  human  happi- 
ness, we  are  sure  of  judging  as  God  acts.  It  is  according  to  the  great 
reason  which  governs  trie  universe,  that  we  should  regulate  our  own 
particular  judgments,  as  we  set  our  watches  by  the  sun,"  After  thi* 
conversation,  1  tried  to  mudel  my  judgments  by  the  rule  which  this 

[ikilosopher  had  laid  down.  I  found  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
ike  Silesia,  are  judged  bv  all  according  to  each  man's  own  light.  'I'he 
Astronomer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  ball,  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  turning 
round  the  sun,  with  the  Newloniuns.  Soldiers  see  in  it  only  fields  of 
battle  and  promotions.  Nobles  behold  only  feudalities  and  serfs. 
Prie*ta  look  for  communicants  and  the  excommunicated.  Merchants 
regard  only  its  branches  of  commerce  and  its  gold.  Painters  see  pic- 
tures, epicures  feasts;  but  the  philosopher  considers  it  in  its  relations 
Vith  human  wants,  and  views  its  inhabitants  In  their  mutual  relntiotis 
wiA  each  other.  ^i- 
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L^tuhUf  Thundaift  Od.  %  18ir. 

Wb  left  Brixton  on  the  30th ;  slept  that  night  at  a  town  called 
Dorking*  and  amyed  in  London  jesteraaj  afternoon.  This  is  not  die 
shortest  road;  but  we  chose  it  because  we  were  told  the  coantrj 
through  which  it  lies  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  We  were  in- 
deed delighted  with  it  the  whole  way.  It  is  in  one  respect  diiferent 
from  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect  b?  the  flatness  of  tne  view  from 
the  Devil's  Djke,  being  a  succession  or  hill  and  dale  timraghont;  bat 
for  the  rest,  it  in  ererj  thing  resembles  that 

In  trayelling  here,  jou  need  never  be  reminded  of  towns  and  dtiios, 
till  yoa^come  to  them.  The  roads  are  mostl  j  inclosed  by  duck  hedie- 
rows  on  either  side,  with  loft j  trees  growing  o«t  of  them  at  iBtarws ; 
and  they  wind  about  so,  that  jou  can  scarcely  ever  see  along  tbem 
for  two  hundred  yards ;  but  from  the  elevations  and  openings  in  the 
trees,  vou  catch,  every  now  and  then,  beautiful  views,  which  are  per- 
petually varying  in  extent  arid  character,  but  which  never  Jbecome 
strikingly  grand.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
wjiat  I  nave  been  accustomed  to  see.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smaller  globe  than  that  on  which  France  is  sitnatml. 
Bven  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  this  feeline.  The  country  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  sentry  are,  in  point  of  size,  hke  baby -houses,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France.  Indeed  I  can  in  no  way  bring  to  Aiv  own 
mind  so  striking  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  rtespect,  as  bv  uuncy- 
in^  a  French  chateau  pUced  on  any  one  spot  in  the  road  oetwoen 
Brighton  and  London. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  characteristic  of  English  scenerv  is 
exactly  this : — that  the  unity  of  feeling  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  eountrif  is  never  broken.  The  hand  of  man  may  be  detected 
every  where,  but  it  no  where  obtrudes  itself,  for  the  work  is  done  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Nature,  lliere  are  no  endless  avenues  of  trees,  no 
boundless  fields  of  corn,  no  straight*  wide,  paved  roads,  no  woods 
planted  in  lines  and  sections,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees  stripped 
off  to  the  top.  These  have  certainly  a  grand  and  imposing  effect,  but, 
like  most  other  grand  and  imposing  things,  they  talk  of  what  one  doea 
not  desire  to  hear.  Such  an  avenue  of  trees  must  be  the  approach  to 
some  grand  house ;  such  an  immense  tract  of  com  must  belong  to 
some  wealthy  proprietor ;  such  a  broad  road  must  lead  to  some  great 
city ;  such  a  wooa  must  have  been  planted  for  some  use.  Now  grand 
houses,  and  wealthy  proprietors,  and  large  cities,  and  utility,  are  the 
most  unrural  things  in  tne  world — they  are  precisely  what  one  goes 
into  the  country  to  forget. 

I  have  constantly  had  feelings  allied  to  these  when  I  have  been 
travelling- in  France ;  but  they  were  never  very  definite  ones.  I  knew 
there  was  something  I  disliked  in  the  scenery,  but  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  what.  I  now  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  this ;  and  if  I  had 
learned  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  been  worth  coming  for. 

Ton  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  querulous  persons  who  want  every 
tbiagjuBt  as  it  cannot  be  had;  tiiough  I  used  to  lament  thAt»  wliere, 
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cultivation  wss  necessarj,  tfie  hand  of  the  cultivator  mast  necessarily 
he  BO  visible;  but  I  now  fiud  here  that  it  need  be  visible  only  iu  striet . 
keeping  witFi  the  scene  or  it.  .h 

Unity  of  eft'ect  is  the  great  source  of  beauty  in  all  nature  and  in  ftWJ 
art  To  speak  of  French  and  Rnglish  scenery  as  matters  of  tast^ 
and  leaving  particular  associations  out  of  the  ijuestion,  the  diETerence' 
between  them  seems  to  be,  tliat,  in  the  French,  tikis  unity  of  effect  is 
perpetually  broken  by  the  evident  desire  to  blend,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  admiration  of  art  with  that  of  nature;  in  the  En|;]ish  it  is 
perpetually  preserved,  by  keepin»  art  out  of  sight.  An  Englishman 
seems  content  to  love  Nature  for  herself.  A  Frenchman  can  tuvc 
Nature  too;  but  his  admiratiun  of  her  increases  in  proportion  as  she 
calls  up  feelings  connected  witli  liimself:  just  as  he  loves  his  wik  or 
his  mistress  best  when  she  happens  to  have  on  a  dress  that  he  chose 
for  her. 

Would  it  be  too  fanciful,  to  trace  the  character  of  national  scenery 
to  that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs?  The  crying  fault  of  the 
French  character  is  egotism,  arising  from  open  self-satisfaction;  tliat 
of  the  English  is  gloom,  arising  from  secret  Belf-discontcnt.  A 
Frenchman  cannot  have  too  much  of  himself;  an  Englishman  cannot 
have  toD  little.  A  frenchman  constantly  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
his  country,  and  his  country  to  be  a  part  of  himself;  so  that  he  never 
cares  to  quit  it  An  Knglishnian  feels  that  he  hnS  a  country  only 
from  the  particular  ties  that  bind  him  to  it;  so  that  when  fliey  nre 
broken,  the  world  bi^comes  his  country,  and  he  wanders  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  without  end  or  aim.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both 
these  are  very  faulty  extremes  In  character;  but  I  think,  of  the  two, 
the  Endish  one  is  likely  to  produce,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  perni- 
cious effects :  indeed  it  may  lead  to  good  ones ;  but  the  other  cannot. 
That  which  makes  us  content  with  the  tiling  we  are,  and  with  all  tJiat 
is  about  us,  binds  us  to  earthly  and  tangible  reality  with  a  chain  tliat 
is  the  more  strong  from  its  being  invisible,  and  from  our  having  no 
desire  to  break  it.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  perpetual  subjection ;  checks 
the  growth  of  all  its  faculties  except  the  very  worst,  and  in  the  end 
inevitably  destroys  the  very  best.  But  that  which  induces  us  to  Hv 
from  ourselves,  though  it  olten  leads  tA  more  fatal  consequences  than 
the  other,  may  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  human  mind  cannot  eiist 
without  love  and  admiration:  they  are  its  daily  food,  food  that  is 
scattered  about  fur  it  every  where.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  mental 
anpetite  becomes  vitiated  and  it  cannot  relish  what  it  finds  strewed 
ftDuut  its  feet,  it  may  starve  :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  driven 
to  seek  its  food  at  a  distance.  Hatred  of  itself  and  of  humanity  may 
force  it  to  seek  refuge  in  other  worlds :  in  the  world  of  books — the 
world  of  thoueht — the  world  of  nature.  And  let  it  but  once  gain  a 
true  insight ofthese,  and  all  its  finer  facullies  mu^t  expand.  Its  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  are  always  progressive  and  yet  alwavs  young, 
will  then  travel  through  all  the  regions  of  possible  or  impossible  ex- 
ialence;aud  if  they  return  without  finding  a  dwelling-place,  thev  will 
y«t  briog  back  witn  them  stores  from  which  they  may,  for  ever  after, 
create  wui  Ids  of  their  own.  The  afiecUons,  too,  will  then  recognise 
Iheir  kindred  with  humanity ;  they  will  learn  the  true  objects  on  which 
tliey  were  made  to  rest ;  and  will  find,  that,  if  they  can  lor  a  while  e  *" 
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patiate  in  external  nature  as  in  their  counh'y,  tliej  can,  after  aU»  have 
no  home  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  mind's  vitiated  appetite  will 
then  be  corrected  ;  its  taste  for  the  simple  and  the  true  will  revive; 
and  all  will  be  right  again. 

I  have  been  led  a  long  waj  from  where  I  intended  to  have  sone.  I 
fnerelj  meant  to  ask  whether  the  different  characters  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  in  the  scenery  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  traced  to 
tnese  different  traits  in  those  of  the  people  ?  vS'hether  the  FrenchmaDf 
beiog  always  contented  with  himself,  and  wherever  he  maj  wander, 
desinng  everj  where  to  find  hints  that  maj  bring  him  back  to  himself, 
may  not  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  put  upon  every  thine  external 
an  impress  of  himself?  And  whether  the  Englishman,  being  never 
really  contented  with  himself,  and  always  desiring  to  take  refuge  in 
something  else,  finding  external  nature  the  best  strong  hold  to  which 
he  can  retreat  from  himself,  may  not,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  or  to  keep  it  as  he  found  it? 

After  all,  however,  the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  view  of 
it  just  before  entering,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  journey.  For  more  than  two  leagues  before 
entering  London,  the  road  is  lined '  on  each  side,  almost  without  in* 
termision,  with  houses ;  all  of  which,  for  cleanness  and  finish,  may  be 
described  by  what  I  told  you  of  those  at  Brightoif.  But  the  view  of 
the  metropolis  itself,  at  about  half  a  league  distance,  or  rather  the 
spot  which  it  occupies,  is  the  most  singular  sight  I  ever  beheld.  1 
really  at  the  first  view  of  it,  felt  quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of  living; 
in  such  a  place.  All  that  can  be  seen  of  the  city  itself  is  the  im- 
mense dome  of  its  cathedral :  the  rest,  apparently  for  leagues  on  every 
side,  is  one  dead,  immoveable  mass  of  thick  duo -ye  How  smoke,  not 
hanging  over,  bui  rising  out  of  it,  and  more  and  more  dense  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth ;  so  that  the  thickest  part  must  be  that  which  the 
inhabitants  breathe. 

However,  on  coming  a  little  closer,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad— • 
so  we  ventured  into  it  9-— and  here  we  are,  very  well  accommodated 

at  the  hotel  C ^'s  friend  recommended  to  us.    C wrote  to  tell 

him  of  our  arrival,  and  he  came  to  us  directly.  I  thought  there  was, 
at  first,  a  little  hardness  and  reserve  of  manner  about  him,  but  tl^is 
soon  wore  off",  and  1  think  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him.  We  intend 
stopping  here  a  few  days,  and  shall  then,  perhaps,  accept  the  invita- 
tion he  has  given  us  to  pass  some  time  at  his  house. 

In  two  or  three  days  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  very  strange 
place ;  more  than  commonly  strange  to  me,  perhaps,  from  my  having 
nad  so  little  to  do  with  great  cities  of  late. 


LETTER  VII. 


London^  Saturday,  Oct,  4th,  1817. 

We  do  not  intend  going  to  any  of  the  sights  of  London  till  we  have 
M— -»  with  us ;  so  Ihave  been  wandering  about  for  the  last  two  days 
without  any  distinct  object.  In  one  word,  I  hate  London  already! 
The  filth  01  the  streets,  and  the  eternal  din  of  the  carts  and  coaches  in 
them,  is  execrable ;  the  general  aspect  of  the  people  ^ou  meet  there — 
hard,  heav^,  coarse,  vu&ar,  awkward,  the  antitnesis  of  everjr  thing 
ipiritud — ^is  execrable;  Uieir  ungraceful  and  tasteless  costume  is  exe- 
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emble;  the  endless  sacceasion  of  plain  brown  dirtj-looking  bricly 
piled  up  for  liouses,  with  plain  square  liules  for  windnws  and  doorfli_ 
are  execrable;  to  me,  who  loathe  commerce  in  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  objects  and  'm  eKeets,  the  nhops,  superb  as  some  of  them  are, 
are  execrable;  and  above  all,  the  atmudphere  (fur  London  has  one  uf 
its  own)  is  execrable. 

Let  me  a^in  warn  j'ou  that  these  are  only  first  impressions,  not 
deliberate  opinions ;  not  what  J  think,  but  what  I  feel.  I  can  at  once 
perceive,  however,  that  London  contains  all  the  horrors  of  Paris,  with- 
out any  of  its  mneral  character  of  external  grandeur.  It  remains  for 
me  to  learn  whether  any  thing  like  the  particular  splendours  of  Paris 
are  to  be  found  here; — its  magnificent  public  monuments, — its  admi- 
rable museums  of  art  and  nature, — its  trulj  royal  librarj, — its  palaces 
and  temples, — its  Ivceums  and  academies, — its  theatres  and  gardens 
and  fountains, — and  the  rest  of  those  virtues  of  that  Urst  of  cities,  which 
hair  contrive,  even  among  the  wise  and  good,  to  keep  its  vices  in 
countenance. 

Mnnday,  October  6, 

I  continue  this  from  the  house  of  M .     Yuu  maj  be  sure  i 

satisfied  myself  of  the  sincerity  of  hi^  wish  that  we  should  make  his 
house  our  home  while  we  remain  in  London,  before  1  consented  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  this  young  Englishman.  Orcrl 
his  countenance  there  is  a  hue  of  deep,  settled  thougTitfulness,  whiclt  ■ 
is  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man  ;  and  something  about  his  man- 
ner, which  at  the  same  time  represses  confidence  ai^il  encourages  it;  ft 
reserve  which  forbids  a  quick  intimacy,  or  sudden  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  a  sincerity  of  expression  which  cannot 
lie  mistaken,  which  at  once  satisfies  you  that  he  must  mean  what  he 
HTS!  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even  permit  itself  those  allowable  exag- 
gerations upon  which  all  conventional  politeness  is  founded.  I  am 
certain,  for  example,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  olTer  his  hand, 
or  Bubscritie  himself  "  sincerely  yours,"  to  a  man  he  despised.  He  has 
a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  which  is  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  the 
English  ;  but  instead  of  settling,  as  it  usually  does,  into  a  coarse  and 
careless  indifference,  it  seems  in  him  to  have  assumed  a  directly  oppo- 
site feature.  It  seems  to  have  elevated  his  character  instead  of  depress- 
ing it,  to  have  strengthened  his  mind  instead  of  weakening  it,  to  have 
softened  his  heart  instead  of  indurating  it.  This  melancholy  may  be 
detected  in  ever^  thing — in  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feeling — hut  it  never  becomes  obtrusive  in 
any  thing.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  require  something  of  a  kindred 

feeling  to  detect  it  at  all ;  for  C scarcely  obsei'ved  it,  though  he  had 

opportunities,  when  M was  in  France  last  year,  of  seeing  a  good 

deal  of  him.    But  C saw  enough  tiicn  to  make  him  sure  that  M—^ 

and  1  should  like  each  />ther  very  much;  and  I  think  we  shall. 

I  can  perceive  that  M-^—  dislikes  talking,  except  on  a  few  particu- 
lar subjects;  but  on  them  he  speaks  with  that  tine  and  somewhat 
exaggerating  earnestness,  which  always  springs  from  real  and  intense 
feeling,  and  can  spring  from  nothing  else.  I'he  favourite  of  these  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  literature  in  general. 
fa  the  two  last  of  these  we  seem  to  agree  in  almost  every  thing;  bat 
Vni.  nr.  No.  15.— IB23  ?  \ 
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widi  respect  to  poetry.  I  do  not  think  we  exactly  undergtand  aach 
other  yet. 

To-morrow  we  go  to  see  the  fragments  of  ancient  archttectaral 
tcnlptore  that  were  brought  from  Greece  some  years  ago*  They  are 
chiefly  from  the  Parthenon ;  so  that  you  will  readily  guess  I  have  chosen 
to  see  them  before  any  thing  else. 

LETTER   VIII. 

London^  Tuetda^^  Oct.  7,  1821. 

I  HATE  seen  the  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon ;  and  though  I  ia* 
tonded  that  my  account  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  arts  in  thk 
country  should  be  reserved  till  I  had  qualified  myself  to  form  a  jndg* 
■lent  as  to  tlieir  general  condition,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
writing  you  a  few  words  about  these  glorious  works,  now  that  tne  fed- 
ings  they  have  excited  in  me  are  at  their  heisht.  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
jon  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  National  Museum  of  which  they  form  so  distinguished  a  part 
Too  may  thank  your  stars,  as  I  do  mine,  that  I  am  not  a  critic*— that 
I  cannot  talk  about  these  things  technically.  If  I  could»  I  should  never 
have  done.  But  then  I  shouul  on/y  talk  about,  not  admire  them;  as 
it  is*  I  can  only  admire,  not  talk  about  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  what  I  think,  or  rather 
what  1  feel  about  them,  because  1  have  nothing  but  words  to  send  you ; 
and  they,  unaccompanied  by  expression  of  voice  and  look,  are  conpa- 
rativehr  powerless.  In  a  word,  these  exquisite  fragments*  for  they  are 
■lere  fragments,  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Venus  itself.  like 
that  statue,  they  are  pure  imitations  of  select  nature;  and  so  fiur  per* 
haps  they  rank  above  the  Apollo,  as  it  respects  the  artists  who  fbrMd 
them.  I  mean  that  more  intense  study,  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
art,  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  beauty  as  it  exists  in  Nature,  were  proba- 
bly required  to  produce  these  works  than  the  Apollo.  But  I  think 
that,  without  reference  to  the  skill  that  produced  them,  and  viewed 
only  as  things  calculated  to  induce  certain  permanent  effects  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator,  that  sublime  statue  ranks  above 
them.  One,  capable  of  appreciating  them  justly,  may  pass  a  day  among 
these  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  and  leave  them  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  present  and  immediate  delight  and  admiration : 
but  he  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  Apollo,  without  becoming 
wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
tlie  Apollo  has  more  of  what  is  called  ideal  beauty;  but  that  it  has 
sometning  superior  to  beauty  at  all :  something  loftier,  more  imagina- 
tive, more  unearthly. 

This  term  "ideal  beauty"  is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  the  critics 
here  and  every  where  else ;  and  yet  they  are  all  puzzled  themselvoa, 
and  they  puzzle  every  body  else,  in  determining  what  it  means.  WeU 
they  may !  for  in  fact  it  means  nothing  at  ail.  .It  is  a  contradiction  ift 
torms.  It  is  intended  to  mark  a  distinction,  which  they  fancy  is  to  be 
discovered,  between  the  beauty  of  art,  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  Bat 
there  is  no  such  distinction.  There  can  be  none.  Every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  art  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  nature,  in  at  least  an 
equal,  I  think  a  superior  degree.    I  am  persuaded,  for  example,  that 
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thf!ri'  is  nothing  in  art  equal  (o  some  huinBti  TaceBwhichl  mraelf  hu 
Men.  But  then  tlierc  h,  perhaps*,  nuthing  in  nature  equal  to  bddi 
works  uf  HI  I,  as  comliinalions  nf  beiiuty  ;  ani)  tliia  is  all  that  can  be,  < 
lit  least  that  iiughi  tu  be  meant  by  iilcal  beautj.  It  is  select  beaut' 
and  nolhint;  iijure.  It  must  liHve  its  various  pnitotypeK  somcwher 
nature,  or  it  is  ni>l  bcuuiy  al  all. 

I  ito  n»t  think  the  Greeks  lia<l  any  iiolion  of  ideal  beauty,  as  (listiM 
guished  fium  real  or  nulurnl.  They  selected  from  oalure,  and  t'  ~ 
creat«<l  frum  their  selections.  Witness  tlie  Helen  of  Zeuxia. 
they  did  nut  attempt  to  engender  an  artiticial  beauty  in  their  i 
minds;  because  they  knew  (hat  the  iinaginatijin  iuelf,  wiih  ull  il 
Vomlruua  powers,  cannot  create  any  thin"  permanently  aSecting  t 
the  human  iihikI,  the  rudiinenls  of  wliicfi  did  nut  previously  eu 
Bomewhere  in  nature.  The  Venus  is  the  most  perfect  statue  in  exil 
ence,  not  because  it  po^se^ses  a  beauty  suueriur  to,  or  diflerent  froi 
That  of  nature;  but  because  it  combines  tne  largest  portion  of  seleti 
natural  beauty.  And  this  beauty  ran  be  considered  as  ideal,  only  i 
far  as  it  is  nut  a  pitrtrait — not  a  copg  frum,  but  an  imitation  of,  nt 
tare,  A  portrait  can  perhaps  never  be  perfect,  except  as  a  purtrai 
It  may  be  said  tliat  nothing  which  is  u  copy,  ur  ie  not  an  imitation  1 
nature,  can  be  perfect.  And  admiltins;  the  firxt  part  of  this  aiium  I 
be  true,  the  works  of  nature  are  not  therefore  imperfect;  for  all  tb 
rudimeois  of  perfect i(m  exist  in  her;  and  she  has  given  to  man  th 
mechanical  power  to  combine  them,  and  the  mental  power  to  appr»i^ 
ciate  them  when  they  are  combined. 

1  have  been  led  tu  make  these  remarks,  by  readins  the  opinions  of 
the  professional  critics  here,  oii  the  niaibleii  from  Athens."  They  all 
^eem  to  agree,  that  the  fragments  possess  less  uf  what  they  call  ideal 
betuty,  than  the  Apullo  dues.  But  some  rank  tliem  exactly  as  much 
below  that  statue,  as  otiiers  da  ubuve  il ;  and  (what  is  very  singular] 
precisely  for  the  same  reasoa, — namely,  because  they  possess  less  ideal 
DMuty.  This  incoHj^ruity  arises  from  neither  party  having  distinct  , 
notions  of  what  tliey  themselves  mean  by  ideal  beauty.  One  p^r^J^ 
has  right  feelings  on  the  subject ;  but  both  ha\e  wrong  principles.     ^M 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  these  critics  seem  lu  have  forgotten  tblS 
the  Venus  de  Medici  exists  at  all.     Not  t.ne  of  theoi,  in  making  coi^fl 

farisons  between  these  sculptures  and  other  line  things  of  the  kin^| 
as  mentioned  that  ilivjne  statue — to  which,  of  ull  utliei-s.  these  beifl 
Uie  nearest  reiiemblance  in  style  and  character.  ^ 

By  the  bye.  one  of  tliese  persons  (and  one  whose  works  as  an  artist 
have  acquired  him  a  very  just  celebrity,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
here)  ha^  made  tiie  notable  discovery,  tnat  the  Apollo  is  only  a  copy ! 
The  airnngemenl  of  the  hair,  be  says,  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  arc 
more  adapted  to  brons^e  tlian  to  marble!  Indeed  !  and  could  this  per- 
son really  dare  to  sUnd  in  that  awful  presence,  and  instead  of  bowing 
down  before  the  visible  tiod,  soBer  his  eyes  to  go  peejping  and  pry- 
ing about  among  the  plaiu  of  the  hair  and  the  lulds  of  the  mantle? 
But  this  it  is  lobe  a  professional  critic — to  look  technically  at  tliinf '  ' 
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He  reminded  me  of  two  of  hi?  countirworoen  whom  t  once  mw 
•tanding  before  the  Transfiguration.  I  found  that  the  whole  of  their 
attention  had  been  fixed  bj  the  plaiting  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the  female 
IkgQres.  It  was  "  so  natural,''  they  said.  You  see  the  extremes  of 
kttowledM  and  of  ignorance  exactly  meet. — I  dare  say  this  eentleman 
is  one  oi  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  in  pulung  a  rose 
to  pieces  scientifically,  in  order  to  see  huw  it  is  made^ 

I  have  no  great  affection  for  the  "  trisU  metier  de  critique^^  at  any 
time ;  but  leftst  of  all  when  it  is  employed  about  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  the  fine  arts— such  as  the  sculptures  in  question. — ^Tney  are* 
in  fact,  not  subjects  for  criticism  at  all :  they  are  above  its  spheres- 
It  is  the  general  feeling  of  mankind — the  li^ht  that  is  within  ns  that 
must  appreciate  them.  That  which  contains  no  beauty  but  what  it 
requires  the  eye  of  a  critic  to  find  out,  contains  none  at  all.  All  the 
criticism  in  the  world  never  made  a  single  real  lover  of  the  ine  arts* 
It  fats  made  hosts  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs — worshippers  of  a 
Dame— -stringers  of  phrases— chatterers  about  ^^2»fOj  c^iaro-'tfcuro,  the 
beau  idiali  and  so  forth.  But  these  have  no  real  love  for  the  fine  arts. 
They  qan  have  none, — because  real  love,  whatever  may  be  tlie  object 
of  it,  springs  from  the  depths  of  the  heart; — and  these  people  have  no 
hearts :  they  have  talkedf  theirs  away ;  or  bartered  them  for  a  voca- 
bulary of  technical  phrases. 

When  once  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  truth  are  known,  then 
tiie  taste  tliat  is  got  by  readine  books  of  criticism,  is  like  the  morality 
that  is  acquired  by  reading  books  of  casuistry — thai  is,  something 
worse  than  none  at  all: — ^for  criticism  is  to  beauty  in  art,  just  wh^t 
metaphysics  is  to  trutli  in  morals — it  makes  "no  light,  but  rather 
darkness  visible.'' 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  very  well  in  its  place;  but  like 
every  thing  else,  it  docs  not  exactly  know  where  that  is. — ^The  sub- 
limities of  M.  Angelo  are  beyond  its  reach; — the  divine  forms  of  Ra«- 
phael  were  not  made  to  be  meddled  with  by  its  unhallowed  fingers; 
—the  ineff*able  expressions  of  Corregio  must  not  be  sullied  by  its 
earthy  breath. — They  were  given  to  the  world  for  something  better; 
and  they  have  done  their  bidding  hitherto,  and  will  do  it  to  the  end  of 
time.  'I^hey  have  opened  a  perpetual  spring  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
meditations;  they  nave  blended  themselves  with  the  very  existence, 
and  become  a  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  mankind  ; — and  tliey  are 
now  no  more  fit  to  be  touched  and  tampered  with  than  the  stars  of 
heaven— for  like  them  "levan  di  terra  al  cielonostr'  intelletto." 

When  I  recollect  that  all  the  choicest  of  these  treasures  were  lately 
ours,  and  that  now  they  are  eone  from  us  for  ever,  I  cannot  help,  for 
a  moment,  turning  my  thoughts  to  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  are 
least  at  ease-— araone  cabinets  and  statesmen.  I  cannot  help  asking, 
after  all  that'  we  haa  suffered,  was  this  necessary?  was  it  just?  But 
my  melancholy  feelings  are  doubled  at  these  questions;  for  I  dare  not 
answer  them  in  the  negative. 

1  must  indulge  myself,  for  a  moment,  in  following  these  holy  relics 

(the  only  things  which  deserve  that  title)  to  what,  alter  all, seems  to  be 

.^Iheir  destined  home**in  fancying  the  pure  and  solemn  delight  of  some 

\  Jioble  spirit^— for  there  are  atdl  a  few  who  dignify  that  deservedly  un- 

Vliippy  country,— on  hearing  of  their  return.    He  would  at  first,  per- 


spirit  0 


But,  if  he  appreciate  these  thines  justly,  his  joy  will  Dot  be 
with  nielnnrhuly  ;  fur  he  will  Tee)  that  Italy  h  not  nuw  a  worthy  sanc- 
'      '  "'        '    "      may  still  hope  that  by  anil  through  lliem 
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haps— like  Petrarch  when  he  thought  he  tliscovered  a  gleam  of  hop* 
dawnine  im  the  liberties  of  liis  country — fancy  he  heard  tlie  unit  * 
t  of  the  mighty  deatl 

■'  Si  faccia  licta,  iidondo  la  novella 
K  dic^',  Ronia  mia  aari  uicor  belJa, 

inmixed 
thy 
tuary  for  Iheiii:'  though  he  may  still  hope'  that  by  and  through 
she  may  become  so.     fie  will  not  dare  to  think  npon  the  present;  for 
if  lie  did,  it  could  only  be  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  own  children, 
"It;!!!!!;  die  suoL  giiai  non  par  die  senU; 
Veccliis,  Qtiosa  c  Iciila ; 
Doniiira  scmprc  !" 
or  to  exclaim  with  another,  still  more  indignantly, 

"  Or  vm  :  repudia  il  MiIoT  prisco,  e  sDOU 

L'  Olio,  c  fra  il  unguc,  i  geiniti,  e  le  stiiJa, 

Ntl  pcri^lio  maggior  donni,  e  riposa : 

Duniii,  adultera  \i\." 
In  short,  in  whatever  way  he  may  connect  his  thoughts  with  theM 
deathless  memorials  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  human  nature 
all  his  conscious  elevation  at  the  sight  of  them  must  spring  from  tlw 
past, — all  hi>i  hopes  and  aspirations  must  rest  upon  the  future. 
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My  letter  before  the  last  exhibited  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray,  in 
all  his  embroidery,  preparing  tn  partake  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  repast,  at 
ihe  residence  of  the  latter  in  Savage  Gardens.     "  Been  to  the  Opera 
lately  i"  inquired  the  elegant  stranger  of  Mrs.  Culpepper,  in  a  tone  of 
such  decided  recitative,  that  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  upon  its  having 
been  modelled  upon  part  of  the  dialogue  of  H  Tarca  in  Italia.  Luckily 
the  tremulous  lady  of  the  mansion  was  prevented  from  answering  the 
question,  bv  an  exclamation  of  "Dinner,  Jack,  directly!"  from  the  hun- 
gry lips  of  her  impatient  spouse,  which  gave  the  Captain  time  to  forget  I 
tnat  lie  had  propounded  it.   The  slayer  of  men  now  conducted  himself  J 
according  to  the  laws  of  Tun,  in  that  case  made  and  provided.     H«J 
first  planted  liiuiMcIf  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  either  leg  sprawledl 
out,  like  a  pair  of  iiniiiiated  compasses:  he  next  drew  from  his  sabr^H 
tash  a  Bnuft'-bux,  which  he  deposed  to  having  purchased  in  the  Palaln 
Royal.   To  drive  away  the  particles  of  Prince's  mixture,  which  had  inii  ■ 
pertinently  planted  (ricmselvcs  upon  his  mustachios,  pruducinE  a  pro- 
longed sneeze,  he  drew  from  the  same  receptacle  a  pocket- ha ndkercliief 
of  crimson  silk;  he  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  paper  trap,  which  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  to  catch  flies, and  partly  whistled  and  partly  sung"  Sul  | 
Aria:"  he,  finally,  strolled  toward  ihe  window,  the  edge  of  hi 
sheath,  like  the  rattle  of  the  American  reptile,  giving  due  noti 
locomotion:  and,  after  surveying  tl»e  White  Tower  of  Julius  Ctest 
tnd  the  foliage  of  Trinity  square  in  momentary  apathy,  "  my  pr 
page  looked  oat  afar"  no  longer ;  but,  turning  to  Mr.  Culpepper,  e 
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«*  An  theie  trees  ?*'  wondering,  m  well  he  might,  thtt  the  nttivet  of- 
Hmw  Hrper-Borean  regions  should  have  acquired  the  art  of  abortza- 
tion.  ^  Trees !  jes,'*  answered  the  vender  of  slops,  "  what  should  thej 
be  ?  Oh,  but  I  supoose  vou  don't  appnive  of  railing  in  and  planting  that 
part  of  Tower-hill.''  The  elesant  stranger  gently  inclined  his  Lead, 
wbkb  the  interrogator  mistook  for  acquiescence,  and  thus  went  on  : 
^  You  are  quite  rignt ;  I  never  liked  it:  I  held  up  mj  two  hands  affainst 
it  in  the  vestry,  but  I  was  ojat-voted.  Ah,  sir,  in  my  time-— men  I 
was  apprentice  to  old  Frank  Fit-out,  the  slop-seller  in  the  Tenter- 

Kund,  that  was  all  Tower-hill;  smack-smooth,  as  the  JP&lm  of  your 
id :  then  there  was  something  like  going  on.  I've  seen  Uoctor  Bossy, 
tiie  quack,  there,  upon  a  stage  with  a  blue  and  white  check  curtain ; 
and  I've  seen  a  matter  of  ten  boys  at  a  time  playine  chuck-farthing ; 
ay,  and  a  matter  of  five  sailors  abreast  singing'  ballads  and  playins 
midles*  Ah!  that  was  something  like!"  "Something  like  whiif^ 
inquired  he  of  the  sabre-tash,  with  eyelids  dropping  until  their  lashes 
almost  met  his  mustachio8.  Old  Culpepper  found  it  difficult  to  esta- 
blish a  simile,  tliat  should  accord  A^ith  so  many  discordant  articles,  and 
lield  his  peace.  There  was  something  in  the  above  harangue,  short  as 
it  was,  that  was  rather  nauseous  than  otherwise  to  every  one  present : 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  who  boasted  her  second -cousinship  to  a  ^ijeant, 
^whether  at  law  or  in  the  guards  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,)! 
aifilikcd  the  mention  of  old  Frank  Fit-out  and  the  Tenter-Ground ; 
Miss  Clara  thought  the  objection  to  turnin;^  the  hill  into  an  inclosed 
square  was  meant  as  n'JIing  at  her  rotatory  flirtations  with  young  Dixon 
in  that  hallowed  sanctuary  ;  and  George,  whose  determination  to  sink 
the  shop  probably  originated  in  an  honest  aversitm  to  s/)op-/i/jtin«^,  heard 
the  word  "slop-seller"  from  his  father's  lips  with  that  heart- sinking 
sensation  which  came  across  Blifil,  when  his  uncle  Al worthy  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  his  mother's  letter.  Then  it  was  that  the  boy 
Jack  opened  the  drawing-room  door;  and  then  it  was  that  old  Cul- 
pepper, concluding  that  he  appeared  to  announce  happiness,  bawled  out 
"  Dinner,  dinner !''  and  hunting  every  body  before  him,  even  as  a  Hamp- 
shire driver  urges  pies,  drove  the  whole  herd  down  a  steep  staircase  into 
the  dining-room.  If  Nature  had  ordained  man  to  feed  upon  napkins  and 
horn 'handled  knives,  the  motion  would  have  been  most  reasonable ; 
for  of  au^t  else  the  table  exhibited  not  the  shadow.  "  What  the 
devil's  this  ?"  cried  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  footboy  with  a  look 
in  which  authority  and  dismay  were  mingled.  **  I  went  up  stairs.  Sir," 
answered  the  latter,  "to  tell  you  that  dinner  would  be  ready  present- 
ly." *•  Presently !"  cried  Culpepper,  •*  psha!  what  signifies  presently  ? 
however,  since  we  are  here,  let  us  take  our  places;  it  will  save  time. 
Captain  Thackeray,  sit  up  by  Madam ;  Clara,  sit  you  on  this  side  of  the 
Captain;  1  don't  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  you  mind  the  fir&'^it's  your  busi- 
ness, you  know,  to  stand  it :  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon,  but  hunger  sharp- 
ens wit ;  George,  take  your  seat  opposite.  Well,  now  we  look  not  a  lit- 
tle like  fools.  This  reminds  me  of  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
which  I  would  not  miss  telling  for  all  the  world.  When  I  was  appren- 
tice to«*But  here  comes  dinner !"  The  "  hold,  break  we  oflf"  of  Ham- 
1st  was  never  delivered  in  so  awful  a  tone.  The  aforesaid  Jack,  tot- 
tering under  a  tureen,  now  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  the 
Wvsemaid  Jane,  in  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  a  spotted  odico  gown» 
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Iiearing  the  roust  beef  of  the  whole  of  Uld  England,  if  I  might  juili 
from  its  magnituile.  To  |>Iar.e  (he»e  and  other  articles  upon  the  talJi 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  sitters,  retjuired  great  delicacy  of  eje,  anite; 
to  ^reat  vigtiur  of  muscle.  These  opposite  talents  are  seldom  foun 
iiuited  in  one  person.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  steering  the  bee 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  shrinking  dragoon,  a  slight  driblet  of  graTj 
trickled  down  his  right  ear  and  cheek,  and  finally  rested  upon  th« 
portion  of  his  shirt  collar,  which,  like  the  blinker  ofa  coach-horse,  ef 


Ily  prevented  him  from  starting  at  the  beauty  who  had  seutM 
herself  beside  him.    Hot  anger  mantled  in  the  ofTendi 


1  kept  the  liquid  from  coagulatiop.     He, 


th  glass  wid' 
ith  n 


nothing,  and  waslielped  to  vermicelli  soup.  If  men 
dows  should  not  throw  stones,  bj  parity  of  reasoning,  men 
tachioa  should  not  swallow  vermicelli  soup.  The  valiant  Captain  maifa 
the  attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded ;  the  liquor  indeed  went  dows 
his  throat,  but  the  ropy  ingredients  refused  so  to  do,  and  wound  them- 
selves around  his  mustachios,  his  nostrils,  and  his  chin-tuft,  to  the  a 
smnll  glee  of  the  master  of  the  mansion.  "  Captain,*'  cried  the  latteri 
"  I  don't  dabble  much  in  poetry,  but  1  have  read  Monk  Lewis's  Alonz4 
and  Imogiue:  1  could  swear  I  saw  (he  spectre  before  me~- 

"  The  worms  ihfy  crept  in,  and  the  wnmii  they  crept  out. 

And  sported  liia  noir  uid  Ilia  m/dikert  nbout. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine." 
"Jack!  do  run  to  Seething  Lane  and  bring  back  Bill  Brim,  the  barber,  I 
with  yuu.  If  the  Captain  is  not  shaivtf,  my  dinner  will  be  saved,  it*t.M 
ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon,  Captain,  but  I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthfn^ 
yet !  and  hunger  sharpens  wit." 


FOR  TUB  TOMB  OF  I 
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SlH 

SriaiTi  of  tlie  heroic  dewl. 

Who  oT  old  in  triumph  l)ort 
England'*  lianiier  Hoating  red 

O'er  the  pliini  of  Aziiicour. 
Shadeu  of  (hose  whose  dauntless  mi^t 

Riiied  tlie  leopards  of  your  shield 
Higli  o'er  l^HU'.  lilies  white, 

FlyiiTjir  swift  from  (Jreey's  field, 
t'klhcn  of  our  wafUke  name, 

Wew  the  pile  which  now  we  rem- 
To  the  children  of  your  fime, 

Moiklderin^  on  their  bloody  bier. 
Hicy,  like  you,  s  countless  host 

Vaimlinp  loud  its  mi^lil  defied, — 
Smiling  ■(  the  empty  lioutl. 

They,  like  you,  lictorious  died. 
Never  bending  l»ck  the  heml. 

Never  crouching  low  Ihc  knee, 
M'hctc  they  itniggled,  there  Ihey  bled 

Free,  unldst  the  UDConqncr'd  me. 
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Timy,  wben  cladi'd  the  linginr  blade. 

Sang  the  wtr-eong  ihrill  and  deep, 
CaU'd  jour  tpirits  to  their  ud 

From  the  mannona  of  your  deep. 

Then,  amid  the  aulphurous  gloom 

(Ver  their  heada  m  anrer  wreath'd, 
Pour'd  the  voUejr'a  parcb'd  limoom. 

From  their  fiery  enginea  breath'd. 

Forma  of  gloiy  met  their  eye, 

Sounda  of  triumph  fiU'd  their  ear. 
Sable  Edward  horer'd  nigh, 

Henry  whiii'd  the  unerring  spear. 

GaDia'a  aona  the  helmet  dasp'd. 

Twined  the  ciura«  round  the  breast. 
Fierce  the  gteamiag  lances  graap'd. 

To  the  charge  the  courier  preas'd. 

SkTea!  nor  spear,  nor  twisted  mail, 

Bidged  in  Mttle'a  grim  array. 
Aught  against  the  free  avail 

When  they  urge  their  deadly  way. 

Britona— thev  no  armour  wore> 

They  the  nuious  onset  met 
With  toe  edge  of  the  claymore 

And  the  point  of  bayonet. 

Freemen— they  o'er  glofy's  field 

Bore  the  breast-plate  or  the  brave ; 
Every  bosom  waa  a  shield. 

Every  arm  a  winged  glaive. 

Baiae,  then,  high  the  sculptured  pile 

To  the  heroes  of  your  nme  ( 
Britain  midst  her  tears  shall  smile, 

Whilst  she  points  to  every  name- 
Traced  in  monumental  stone, 

On  the  tablets  of  her  power. 
Meteors  of  the  battle  shown 

Through  futurity's  dark  hour !  H.  h. 


8096. 

I  CAH  never  believe  that  a  Soldier  bnve 
Would  alight  Woman,  and  yet  do  hia  duty ; 

For  flowers  would  not  bloom  on  a  Soldier'a  grave 
If  unhallow'd  -by  tears  from  Beauty. 

And  what  could  reward  him  for  all  his  toil% 

When  the  perils  of  war  are  over. 
But  the  laurels  he  gatheta  in  Woman's  smiles 

When  she  welcomes  him  home  as  a  lover  ? 

Nor  ribbona  nor  stars  would  Soldiers  prize, 
Such  baublea  could  never  inspire  them. 

Were  tiie  ribbons  not  loved  for  the  hand  that  ties^ 
And  the  stars  for  the  eyes  that  admire  them. 
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"the  Hiatoiy  of  Tom  'I'ltumbe  the  lAtu 

In  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  this  age  of  reason,  when  {$4 
the  successor  to  the  immortal  Mr.  Newbery  informs  us)  even  sobdi 
"  History  is  introilticed  into  the  Nursery  in  the  form  of  a  Baby-tale,^ 
when  even  the  cradle  is  to  "keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  timr* 
and  the  rising  generation  is  to  reap  every  advantage  from  the  progre 
of  scientific  research," — experience  tells  us  that  the  youthful  brei 
yet  beats  high  at  the  delights  of  fairr  fiction,  and  warms  at  the  adv^ 
tures  of  Owl  Glass  and  the  Giant-killer,  of  Cinderella  and  the  Sleepi 
ing  Beauty.     Like  the  Christmas  pantomimes  too,  we  suspect  thai 
these  dainties  not  only  tickle  the  palates  of  the  youns,  but  may  safeW 
be  relied  upon  to  rekindle  joyous  recollections  and  bright  associationj 
in  the  hearts  of  their  elders.     Be  it  so!  we  shall  thinlc  the  better  D( 
this  plodding  age,  this  "  ignorant  present  time,"  as  some  of  our  friendl 
like  toBtfle  it,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  pardon  the  ti 
of  those  little  wights  whom  we  catch  deserting  "  Marmaduke  Muln 
ply's  merry  method  of  making  minor  mathematicians'*  {a 
of  theise  products  of  "scientiAc  research"  is  styled)  to  steal  a  peep  a; 
more  engaging  studies.     We  agree  with  them,  that  they  may^g^tc 
well  now  and  then  -■  **™ 


if  indeed  his  memory  still  lives  and  retains  its  savour. 

We  can  at  any  rate  safely  recommend  many  of  our  old  acquaint 
as  fast  friends  and  jolly  company;  they  (as  our  motto,  if  we  ha< 

tinned  it,  would  have  told  us]  "have  been  the  only  revivers  of  di. ._,, 

age  at  midnight.  Old  and  young  have  with  [sucnj  tales  chimed  maty 
tens  till  the  cocks  crew  in  the  morning;  batchelurs  and  maids  havjl 
compaaaed  the  Christmas  fire-block  till  the  curfew-belt  rings  candW 
out;  the  old  shepheard  and  the  young  plow-boy,afler  their  day's  '  '  ~ 
have  caroletl  out  the  same  to  make  them  merry  with;  and  wl 
they  have  made  long  nights  seem  short,  and  heavy  toyles  easiei 

We  have  before  lamented  the  manifest  corruption  and  negl 
those  popular  tales  to  which  Hearne,  Le  Neve,  spelman,  ana  manj 
otiier  woi-thies  did  not  disdain  to  turn  the  light  of  tlieir  carefully- 
trimmed  lamp,  scanty  and  ill-furnished  in  many  important  particulars 
as  it  was ;  and  we  do  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  some  e&'ur^  will 
be  made  to  preserie  the  last  wreck  from  perdition,  or  from  that 
e(]UBlly  deplorable  state  of  debasement  in  which  it  is  our  grief  some- 
times to  see  our  old  favourites.  For  such  a  work  every  facility  is  now 
afTorded,  particularly  by  the  abundant  aciuisitions  lately  made  to  tlie 
stock  of  collateral  information  by  our  nortlieni  ueijfhlmurs.  We  ^" 
only  point  to  the  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  v 
lately  appeared  in  ihe  Quarterly  Keview  (No.  41],  to  show  hi)w  i 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  how  much  might  be  effected  here  in  the< 
Vol.  m.  No.  16.— 1823.  ^n 
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elucidati       .  vae  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  entertainuig  depart- 
ments of  loe  history  of  fiction.* 
In  a  reriew  of  Grerman  Popular  Literature,  the  labours  of  M.  M. 
rrimm,  brothers  united  in  spirit  as  well  as  kindred,  cannot  but  be 
onourably  acknowledged,  thoush  the  abundance  of  materials  which 
tneir  volumes  of  "Kinder  and  Haus  Marchen''  present  appals  us  with 
tiie  difficulty  of  fixing  any  choice  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  dainties. 
Their  tales,  many  of  which  possess  great  simplicity  and  beauty,  have 
been  chiefly  collected  in -different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  mouths 
of  ai^d  peasantry.    In  the  rich  collection  thus  formed,  almost  every 
try  in  Europe  may  recognise  some  of  its  oldest  favourites,  and 
onsolation  in  the  increased  renown  of  the  heroes  of  their  affec- 
for  the  mortification  which  their  patriotic  feelings  may  expe- 
^  as  beine  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  them  birth.    None 
ght  themselves  more  secure  than  the  Londoners  of  their  Whitting- 
wu  and  his  Cat,  none  than  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  of  the  monumental 
heifours  of  Thomas  Thumb;  no  one  seemed  more  entitled  than  Friar 
Vaoon  to  the  services  of  his  man  Miles ;  yet  the  peasants  of  Saxony, 
tjle  worUiy  inhabitants  of  Munster  and  raderborn,  lay  rival  claims, 
and  the  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  or  bunal  to  some  of 
these  citizens  of  the  world  seems  more  ukely  to  be  a  continental  war 
than  a  scramble,  as  in  the  days  of  Hearne,  between  rival  parishes. 
Our  imaginations,  indeed,  are  stretched  to  fix  upon  a  period  for  the 
origin  of  these  tales  sufficiently  remote  to  account  for  their  extensive 
diffusion. 

^The  field  which  they  open  for  discussion  is  a  wide  one,  and  some 
parts  of  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  a  few  of  those  supporters  of  exclu- 
sive systems  of  fairy  and  fiction,  who  love  to  trace  the  pedigree,  and 
time  and  place  of  importation,  o^  every  product  of  the  imagination. 
Heathen  and  Christian  traditions  and  superstitions  are  most  curiously 
intertwined,  and  stories  which  bear  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Eastern  fiction  appear  involved  in  legends  of  the  highest  Teutonic 
origin,  and  domiciled  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ages  before  we  can 
fix  the  "how  and  when"  of  the  introduction  of  Oriental  materials. 

We  will  take  as  an  instance  in  point  the  tale  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Ghilden  Mountain."  The  storytells  that  "there  was  once  upon' a 
time"  a  merchant  who.had  an  only  son,  and  was  reduced  by  unexpected 
misfortunes  to  the  possession  of  one  small  plot  of  land.  While  walk- 
ing there  musing  on  his  hard  fate,  a  little  black  dwarf  appears, 
and  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  On  hearing  the  tale,  the 
^*  Brownie"  tells  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  promises  as  much 
gold  as  he  can  desire,  on  condition  of  dedicating  to  his  service  the 
object  which  would  first  meet  his  eye  on  returning  home,  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  6n  that  spot  in  twelve  years.  The  promised  wealth  is  sent, 
but  the  first  object  that  meets  the  merchant's  sight  is  his  only  son. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  son  is  informed  of  his  father's  rash 

Eromise,  but  is  desired  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  the  dwarf 
ad  no  power  over  him.   Certain  prudent  antima^cal  precautions  are 
resortea  to,  tinder  the  protection  of  which  the  conference  commences : 

» 

•  Wc  are  happy  to  find  by  the  announcement  of  the-  **  Popular  Talet  iUuttraUve 
•/*  ihe  TVadiHtmal  Uteratiire  of  variout  Nations,"  that  our  aeficiencies  in  this  re- 
■pect  noil  at  length  be  fiiUy  made  up. 
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and  at  length  the  imp,  by  way  of  compromise,  relinquishes  his  claim, 
on  conilition  that  the  son  sliall  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  by 
the  father's  own  hand  ujton  the  wide  ocean.  The  vessel  is  accordingly 
despatched,  apparently  in  a  most  forlorQ  condition.  However,  it  is 
safely  borne  by  some  invisible  guardian  to  an  unknown  shore,  where 
the  son  enters  a  palace,  brilliantly  adorned,  but  desolate  and  silent, 
under  the  power  of  enchantment.  At  last  he  meets  a  fair  maiden  (of 
course  a  princess)  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  who  hails  him  as  her 
deliverer  from  the  power  of  the  twelve  hostile  giants  that  held  her  thus 
bound,  and  instructs  him  in  the  mode  of  her  disenchantment.  He  has 
only  in  silent  patience  to  endure  all  their  injuries,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life ;  but  finally  his  forbearance  achieves  the  release  of  the  dam- 
sel; he  himself  is  restored  by  virtue  of"  the  water  of  life;"  joy  ia  agun' 
kindled  in  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  the  merchant's  son  weds,  and 
is  hailed  "  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain." 

Eight  years  the  king  and  rgueen  live  happily  together,  till,  contrary 
to  her  advice  and  forebodings  of  ill-luck,  he  determines  to  revisit  his 
father  the  merchant,  and  receives  as  a  parting  gift  the  winhin/^  r-it^, 
which  transports  from  place  to  place  at  the  will  of  its  bearer,  with  the 
single  stipulation  that  he  shall  not  use  it  to  brine  his  wife  to  his  father's 
home.  At  his  visit  to  the  town  where  the  merchant  dwells,  the  guards 
at  the  gate,  wondering  at  his  strange  garb,  refuse  admittance  tout  he 
borrows  an  old  cloak,  and  passes  unobserved.  He  makes  himself 
known  to  his  father,  who  disbelieves  the  story  of  his  marriage,  and  to 
convince  him  of  the  fact,  unguardedly  makes  use  of  the  magic  ring  (o 
bring  over  his  queen  and  the  prince  their  son. 

The  queen  is  greatly  displeased  ;  and  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  viewing  the  spot  where  his  cra7.y  bark  had 
been  launched,  he  sits  down  tired  and  falls  asleep.  She  avails  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  transports  her- 
self and  son  bacK  to  the  Golden  Mountain.  On  awakening,  the  king 
in  despair  sets  off  in  pursuit,  and  encounters  three  giants,  who  are 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  the  treasures  of 
which  were,  a  sword  which  accomplishes  its  work  at  the  mere  wish  of 
the  possessor,  a  cloak  which  gives  invisibility,  and  boots  which  trans- 
port the  wearer  in  a  moment  wheresoever  he  wishes.  The  king,  on 
being  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  is  suffered  to  try  the  virtue  of 
these  different  articles,  and  ends  the  dispute  by  quietly  making  off 
with  them  all.  On  arriving  at  his  palace  he  finds  his  queen  celebrat- 
ing a  second  marriage,  and  frightens  her  conscience  by  taking  hia 
viewless  station  behind  her  chair,  and  removing  the  viands  as  she  offers 
to  carry  them  to  her  lips.  The  story  ends  with  the  punishment  of 
the  faithless  court. 

Now  surely  this  fate  would  be  fixed  upon  by  many  as  displaying 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  Oriental  origin;  and  yet  M.  M. 
Grimm,  with  very  substantial  reason,  claim  it  as  most  strikingly  coin- 
cident wilJi  traditions  of  the  highest  nortliern  antiquity.  The  golden 
flittering  palace  at  the  extreme  of  the  earth,  with  its  twelve  guardians, 
19  no  stranger ;  and  in  the  whole  fable  they  point  out  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Siegfried.  The  turning 
upon  the  waters — the  rescue  of  his  bride — her  connexion  with  the 
dragon  orserpent— -the  overcoming  the  enchanters  by  ailence— the  dig' 
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cuise  or  the  old  cloak,  which  ia  afterwards  still  more  explicitly  identi- 
fied with  the  Tarncap — the  encountering  the  contending  euardiana  of 
the  treasure,  which  ne  is  called  in  to  divide — the  artidea  forming 
that  treasure — the  wonderful  sword  Balmung — the  boots  which,  as 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  "  were  once  worn  by  Loke  when 
he  eocaped  from  Valhalla" — the  wishing  ring  (or  rodl — are  all  points 
■greeing  (and  many  of  them  with  striking  exactness)  with  the  tale  to 
be  mode  uut  partlv  from  the  Wilkina  Saga  and  other  Scandinavian 
aources,  and  partly  from  tiie  Niebelungen  Lied.  M.  M.  Grimm  find 
considerable  re-teinblance  too  in  the  king's  matrimonial  infelicities  io 
those  of  the  ancient  hero. 

The  learned  editors  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  pure 
German  oriainal  of  the  tales  collected  by  them  from  oral  tradition. 
Indeed  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  their  circulation,  not 
among  classes  of  society  likely  to  have  received  the  gay  tales  of 
southern  minstrels  or  crusaders,  but  among  the  peaceful  peasantry  of 
the  North  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  by  their  striking 
coincidence  with  the  most  undoubted  northern  traditions,  and  with 
the  stories  ^pular  among  the  parallel  classes  of  Danish,  Scotch,  and 
English  society.  Vet  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Paderborn  tale  of 
the  "  Geist  im  Glas,"  "  The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle,"  which  so  minutely 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  Genius  confined 
by  Solomon's  ien]  in  the  casket  and  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman  i  Even 
here,  however,  M.  M.  Grimm  point  out  a  connexion  with  another  tale 
of  very  northern  aspect,' exhibiting  something  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
ceedingly like  Thur's  Hammer. 

Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection  are  the  benst  stories,  those 
in  which  animals  support  the  principal  characters.  These  are  equally, 
perhaps  more,  venerable  in  their  origin  than  the  fairy  and  heroic  tales, 
and  certainly  there  is  full  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  so  wide 
and  early  a  diffusion.  None  of  the  channels  by  which  the  £sopean 
fables  or  those  of  purer  Eastern,  whether  Persian  or  Indian,  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  can  be  pointed 
out  as  at  all  probable  sources  of  such  stories  as  those  before  us. 

Are  not  all  these  fables  remnants  of  some  great  mass  of  amusing 
moral  instruction,  which  hafl  at  the  remotest  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries found  its  way  for  the  edification  of  man,  flowing  from  some 
fount»n-head  of  wisdom,  whence  Calmuck,  Russian,  Celt,  Scan- 
dinavian and  German,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  imbibed 
their  earliest  and  simplest  lessons  of  improvement  i  To  confine  their 
origin  or  introduction  to  modern  times  or  particular  countries,  may  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  labours  of  old  Hearnc  to  fix  the  birth  and  burial 
of  Hickathrif  or  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  are  for  an  Oriental  hypothesia 
of  the  origin  of  such  fairy  fictions,  it  would  be  on  a  broader  scale, 
and  we  should  fancy  we  saw  them  after  a  pilgrimage  from  the  Caucasus 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wintry  climes  of  the  North,  meeting  in  their 
progress  to  the  South  a  new  arrival,  by  another  channel,  of  similar 
materials,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  make  a  longer  residence  in  tlie 
land  of  their  birth,  and  to  be  perhaps  more  ripened  in  the  luxuriance 
of  Asia. 

H.  M.  Grimm's  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  tales  in  explaining  or 
preaerring  some  supposed  "  pure. and  primitive  Mythology  of  the 
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Teutons,  which  had  been  thought  to  be  for  ever  lost,"  seems,  however, 
rather  a  ([uestionable  position.  They  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks 
in  his  uotes  to  the  Lady  of  the  LaVe:  "A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  ot'  popular  fiction,  and  the  tran>- 
mih^ioD  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  couniqkrl 


The  mythology 


o^v 


>ulil  then 


ippeai 


romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery-tales  of  t 
Bubaequent  ages."     With  all  deference,  every  new  light  on  Northern 
romance  (or  mythology,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  seems  to  give  a  diSer^ 
ent  order  to  the  process.     If  there  once  were  "a  pure  and  pripitiv  ' 
mythology"  of  the  German  tribes,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  mort  ' 
probably  one  far  above  the  poetic  vagarie§  to  which  these  stories  have 
relation.     In  them,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the  Northern  CjcluB 
of  8randinavian  or  Teutonic  romance,  the  process  aaema  every  where 
to  begin  with  the  poetic  elevation  of  popular  heroes,  and  thence  in  dua    , 
course  to  their  mythological  enrolment  How  far  the  ancient  Germana  1 
went  in  building  up  a  system  like  that  which  was  erected  out  of  the  1 
same  materials  by  Scandinavian  fancy  seems  very  doubtful.  But  even  J 
if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same  process  took  place  in  both  countries,  % 
we  verv  much  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  poetic  creation  was  ever  I 
a  popular  mythology,  or  an)^  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  currents 
belief.     Almost  all  the  striking  coincidences  pointed  out  by  M.  H< 


Grimm  in  their  tale ^ 
romance,  the  adventure 


re,  wilh  the  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  Cyclus  of 

s  of  Siegfried,  Brynhild,  &c. ;  but  all  this  will 

hardly  be  said  to  throw  light,  except  negatively,  on  the  "pure  and 

firimilive  mythology'*  of  tlie  German  tribes.  As  far  as  any  thing 
ike  religious  principles  are  concerned,  the  only  great  and  leading 
ones  that  we  perceive,  are  those  of  a  constant  recognition  of  a  city 
of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  conUict  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  perpetually  warring,  but  always  with  superiority  to  ^ 
the  former;  and  these  poiuttoa  sufficiently  remote  and  primitive  origin.  ■ 

Independently,  however,  of  any  testimony  of  this  sort,   M.  M.  I 
Grimm's  tales  are  certainly  of  great  literary  curiosity  and  value, 
and  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  that  the  tales  of  northern  en- 
terprise, which  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  age  put  into  a  new  dress, 
were  no  new  invenliona,  but  of  ancient  popular  currency. 

in  corroboration  of  the  Editor's  belief  in  the  aiiti(|uity  and  Teutonic 
ori^n  of  most  of  tlieir  stories,  it  may  be  observed  that  tliough  stiongly 
resembling  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
countries,  they  generally  bear  a  deeper  and  more  religious  character, 
a  more  antique  cast,  than  is  to  be  seen  under  the  gayer  dress  which  has 
been  elsewhere  thrown  around  them.  The  story  of  Cindeietla,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  her,  "  Aschen-puttel,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or  parent  watching  over 
a  destitute  survivor,  and  hovering  around  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
common  to  many  of  the  stories. 

The  northern  tale  opens  with  Aschen-puttePs  receiving  the  blessing 
of  her  dying  mother,  and  her  promise  to  look  down  from  heaven 
upon,  and  watch  over  her,  if  she  continue  to  deserve  it.  The  child 
goes  every  day  to  weep  over  her  mother's  grave.  The  snow  falls  and 
covers  it;  but  the  sun  comes  again;  and  when  the  green  sod  once  more 
appears,  her  father  takes  another  wife._.  Two  other  daughters  are  born 
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who  put  their  sister  to  the  most  menial  offices,  from  which,  of  course, 
she  has  her  name. 
The  father  sets  out  upon  a  joumej,  and  asks  his  daughters  what 

S'fts  he  shall  brioff  them  on  his  return.  The  younger  dauffhters  ask 
r  fine  clothe^  and  jewels,  while  Aschen-puttel  desires  onlj  the  first 
twig  that  crosses  him  on  his  return.  The  several  presents  are  dul  j 
brought,  and  Aschen-puttel  takes  her's  with  her  while  performing  her 
daily  task  of  mournins  at  her  mother's  grave.  There  she  plants  her 
twiff,  and  waters  it  with  her  tears,  till  it  grows  to  a  beautiful  tree.  Two 
white  doves  take  up  their  abode  in  its  branches,  and  become  her  friends 
and  protectors. 

The  king's  feast  comes.  The  two  younger  sisters  prepare  for  it, 
and  when  Aschen-puttel  also  desires  to  go,  her  step-mother  sets  her 
an  apparently  endless  task  of  picking  up  a  measure  of  scattered  seeds. 
The  maiden  goes  to  the  garden,  ana  cries  to  her  favourite  birds,  who 
bring  assistance  that  quickly  completes  the  task.  The  same  friendly 
aid  provides  her  splendid  apparel.  The  ball-scene  follows,  and  after 
it  the  escape  of  Aschen-puttel.  The  visit  is  repeated,  and  the  prince 
b  opposed  in  his  pursuit  by  a  tree,  which  suddenly  rises  (like  Jack's 
bean-stalk),  and  waves  its  lofty  branches  to  impede  his  progress. 
At  the  third  nieht  the  golden  slipper  is  left  behind,  and  the  prince  de- 
termines to  make  the  wearer  his  bride. 

The  two  younger  sisters,  by  rather  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  their 
mother,  successively  manage  to  get  the  slipper  on,  but  are  discovered 
by  the  warning  song  of  the  doves  from  their  tree.  At  lengjth  the 
true  owner  is  discovered.  The  doves  congratulate  the  royal  pair  with 
a  passing  song,  and  accompany  their  protegee  to  the  palace,  the  one 
seated  on  her  right,  the  other  on  her  left  shoulder. 

Bluebeard  is  a  story  well  known  in  almost  every  country :  the  con- 
fiding of  the  keys  under  injunctions  against  the  use  of  some  one  in 
particular,  frequently  occurs  in  the  German  tales.  The  cry  of  the 
lady  to  her  brothers  has  here  a  supernatural  power,  and  is  heard  by 
them  as  they  sit  afar  off  '*  drinkine  the  cool  wine."  A  similar  plot 
occurs  in  the  line  old  German  ballad  of  **  Ulrich  and  Annie,"  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  the  *<  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

"  It*8  out  rade  Ulrich  to  tak  the  air, 
.    And  he  to  dear  Annie's  bower  can  fare, 
*  Dear  Annie,  wi'  me  to  the  g^enwood  g^ng. 
And  ni  lear  you  the  snia  binds'  sang.' 

The  tane  wi'  the  tither  they  out  are  gane. 
The  copse  o'  hazel  they've  reekit  aiane ; 
And  bit  and  bit  they  gacd  farther  on, 
Till  they  a  green  meadow  cam  upon." 

She  finds  she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  fate  as  several  predeces- 
sors had  suffered,  and  only  craves  leave  to  "  cry  three  cries." 

**  And  the  thirden  cry  she  cried  sae  shrill. 
Her  youngest  brither  she  cried  until. 

Her  brither  sat  at  the  cUle  red  wine. 

The  cry  it  cam  thro'  his  window  hyne ;  *'■ 

**  Oh  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  my  brethren  a'. 

How  my  sister  caies  thereout  i'  the  shaw  ?" 


But  poor  Annie  suHers,  though  justice  overtaLes  her  faithless  loverj 


! 


Ii'sdecpb  tile  great  deur  Annie  wis  laid; 
Fnuse  Ulricli  wna  hi^  on  the  wheel disp!»y'(l: 
O'er  Annie  Ihe  cherubim  sweetly  Buog,    . 
O'er  Ulrich  cnmk'd  the  ravens  young. 

In  another  story,  "  The  Jew  in  the  bush,"  the  cunneiion  is  with  the! 
old  Knslish  bullail  of  "The  Frere  and  the  Boy,"  which  was  first  "im-* 
prj-nted  b^  Wjnkj-n  de  Wordc,"  and  republished  by  Ritson.  It  turnip 
upon  tlie  ancient  legend  of  the  dance -inspiring  pipe,  horn,  or  fiddle.    < 

A  youth  having  bestowed  all  he  had  upon  a  duarfish  imp  In  charity, 
receives  from  him  in  return  a  wonderlul  bow,  and  a  fiddle,  that  in* 
spires  a  dancing  mania  in  all  who  hear  it.  He  tries  the  bow  by  shoot- 
ing a  bird,  and  selects  an  old  Jew  on  whom  to  try  the  fiddle,  bf 
sending  him  to  pick  the  bird  out  of  thb  bush  into  which  it  had  fulieo, 
and  then  commencing  his  tune.  The  poor  Jew's  dancing  faculties  are 
llius  put  in  requisition  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  pe- 
nance, Irom  which  he  is  only  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  price. 
The  judge  is  complained  to,  the  urchin  brought  for  trial,  and  sen- 
fence  pronounced.  As  a  last  rwjuest  he  begs  for  leave  to  play  a  jig  on 
bis  way  to  execution;  which,  being  thought  reasonable,  is  granted, 
under  protest  from  the  Jew,  who  takes  care  to  have  himself  tied  to  a 
post,  rhe  consequences  are  easily  foreseen :  Judge,  Court,  audience, 
and  finally  the  whole  crowd,  join  in  the  dance.  The  Jew  breaks  his 
precautionary  bonds,  and  all  are  finally  glad  to  release  a  troublesome 
prisoner. 

The  English  ballad  sends  forth  the  hero,  "  a  sturdy  ladde,"  to  tendj 
his  father's  cattle,  where  he  relieves  an  old  man's  hunger,  and  ~- 
ceives  in  return,  first, 

BjTdes  for  to  shute ; 

Secondly,  a  pipe  of  such  power  'that 

All  that  may  the  pype  here, 
ShiUI  not  themaclfc  stcre. 
Hot  taug-h  and  lepe  aboule. 

The  third  gift  (which  it  is  not  meet  we  should  here  detail)  was  Tor 
the  special  annoyance  of  the  lad's  stepmother.    The  Frer  '      ■* 

takeB  the  urchin's  discipline,  but  is,  like  the  Jew,  inveigled 
bush; 

He  hopped  wondrous  hye. 

At  Ihe  hist  he  held  up  his  honde. 

And  savd,  1  have  daiic'd  w  long«, 

ThBtl'anihketodye. 

For  his  pranks  Jack  is  taken  before  the  "  Offycyall,"  who  is  incredu* 
lous,  and  requires  evidence  of  his  powers.  He  soon,  however,  heai^ 
enough,  and 

Cryed  unlo  tlie  chylde 
To  pype  no  more  witJiin  this  place. 

The  introductory  essays  of  M.  M.  Grimm  show  many  coincidences 
in  the  truditinns,  xungs,  and  diversions  of  German  children,  with 
thnse  which  still  keep  their  ground  among  us.  We  were  pleased  to 
Ke  Robin  Keadbreast  preserve  his  friendly  relations  towards  man.  His 
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iffices  towards  "  th<>  Babc)t  in  the  Wood,"  is  explained  bj  tlie 

uoiu&n  tradition  that  (his  liitle  bird  cannot  enduro  (he  sigl)t  of  a 

corpse,  but  immediately  hastens  tu  provide  it  uith  the  simple  covering 

witnia  its  reach.     Many  coincidences  in  thesongBof  the  two  countries 

»><>ht  be  pointed  out:  we  wiU  merely  give  as  a  specimen  the  pretty 

Address  to  the  Lady-bird  (Marien-wurmchen),  of  which  we  have 

rland  preserved  only  the  second  vers^    The  whole  ditty  niftj  be 

ui  slated. 

Lady-bird!  Lady-birdl  pret^  one,  nay. 
Come  sit  on  my  linger,  ao  lappy  and  gay. 

With  mc  shall  no  miacliief  betide  thee ; 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  here, 
1  onl}  would  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  Aetx, 
Those  beautifiil  wlnglels  bcaide  thee. 


Uat!  list  I  to  their  crj' uid  bcwailiti^! 
The  pitiless  spider  is  weaiAig  Ibcir  dooni, 
Tllen  Lady.bird,  l^y-binl,  fly  awuv  home. 

Hark!  hurkl  to  thy  childreo's  bewailing! 


With  tlism  shall  no  pent  attend  thee  ; 
They'll  £:uard  tbee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care. 
They'll  gaze  on  thv  beautiful  winglets  so  &iT, 
They'll  love  tlice  and  e«er  befriend  thee. 
Ae  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  giving  one  of  the 
beautiful  beast  stories,  which,  with  their  good-natured  frolic  honesty, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  edifying,  we  can  only  ss- 
avre  our  ynung  readers  that  they  lose  a  ereat  treat,  many  choice  "  pas- 
8^^"  in  the  careers  of  their  friends  the  wolf  and  the  fox;  and  that 
the  loss  of  such  recreation  is  no  way  compensated  by  the  substitute 
offered,  we  observe,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  "  The 
Adventures  of  Calo,  n  Dog  of  sentiment." 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  SAID  SHE  WAS  VITHAPPT. 


Must 
Delight  WHS  meant  for  things  divine. 

And  wo  should  only  wound  the  bad. 
Ah '.  who  would  dream  that  care  had  prest 

Her  seul  upon  so  sweet  a  brow  ^ 
Who  would  not  weep  to  see  distrest. 

So  bri^it,  BO  pure  a  saint  as  thou  ? 
The  path  is  not  a  path  of  sweets. 

That  lead*  us  onward  to  the  tomb ; 
Full  many  a  brier  the  traveller  meets. 

Where  only  roses  secm'd  to  bloom. 
Yet  Hope  will  whisper,  mortal  sorrow 

I>  hut  the  darkness  of  a  day  -, 
""  '  '  "   "      leves  us  now— 

Ic  of  lime  amy. 


C    «97     ) 


THenE  are  as  many  varieties  of  talkers  as  there  are  of  tulips; 
classify  them  would  requirt;  the  nice  discernment  anil  patient  pers 
verance  of  an  ethical  Linnteus;  and  when  done,  it  would  be  an  us 
less  classification,  unless,  indeed.  Taste  could  be  brought  to  have  i 
love  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the  improvaj 
ment  of  the  several  classes,  by  marrving  a  common  female  scold  of  tl 
last  class,  with  a  refined  male  babbfer  of  the  first ;  and  thus  effect,  I' 
artificial  methods,  what  wisdom,  with  all  her  old  endea 
never  work  bv  any  means — an  improvement  of  talkers  gen^ 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  pleasure  in  holding  up  a  fcw  of  the  first  clasM 
of  talkers  to  attentive  notice,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a  DutcM 
tulip-fancier  feels,  when  he  displays  to  the  curious,  wondering  eyes 
one  not  in  the  fancy,  (who  had  perceived,  on  being  shown  a  bed  i 
them,  that  they  were  all  tulips,  but  did  not  discern  the  nicer  streakiy 
of  difference  between  ihein,) 

"  Some  faultless  lulip  which  the  Dutch  ne'er  H 

The  first,  and  most  common  class  of  talkers,  is  composed  of  commoi. 
babblers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these;  but  the  moat  disagree* 
able  is  the  long-tongued  babbler.  One  of  them  is  sufficient  to  set  u 
whole  village  at  war,  or  disturb  the  peace  and  sacredness  of  virtuoii 
privacy.  Rather  than  be  silent,  he  will  wound  his  dearest  friend,  wil 
a  tongue,  which,  like  Laertes'  foil,  poisons  wherever  it  touches; 
sometimes  even  him  who  first  used  it.  From  this  sort  of  talker 
learn  the  ori<;in  of  Miss  Jones's  finery,  and  Miss  Jenkins's  fnicr  pos, 
the  state  of  Mr.  Tomkin's  embarrassment,  &c.  Slc.  Or  if  you  fear 
what  the  worid  thinks  of  your  own  character  for  virtue  or  folly,  you 
may  have  your  misgivings  confirmed  to  your  entire  dissutisfaction. 
He  publishes  a  pernicious  piece  of  truth  or  scandal  in  the  mornio 
and  follows  the  sound  of  his  own  rumour,  a*  a  wether-mutton  folloi 
his  own  bell.  Another  variety  is  the  dull,  or  harmless  babbler.  Hi 
talks  in  his  turn  and  out  of  his  turn,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ai 
yet  has  nothing  to  say.  You  may,  perhaps,  learn  from  him  that 
rained  yesterday ;  and  backed  by  the  boldness  of  his  fears,  you  ma' 
get  some  credit  fur  weather  wisdom,  if  you  doubt  whether  it  will  ni 
rain  to-morrow.     He  is  Francis  Moore's  counterpart. 

The  secunil  class  are  the  small  talkers.  These  are  tea-table  appeu 
dages,  and  sometimes  hang  by  tlie  dexter  bend  of  ladies'  elbows;  (  ' 
are  usually  '■  prim,  puss-gentlemen,"  all  prettiness  and  pettini 
Ceaseless  tongucrs  iif  "  words  of  no  tone,"  they  lisp,  or  cultivate  som( 
delicate  mispronunciation  of  one  of  the  four-and -twenty  letters,  or 
a  few  well-selected  syllables.  They  have  a  chicken's  perseverance 
picking  uplhesmallest  grain  or  cha'lf  of  tea-table  intelligence,  yet  at\ 
not  greedy  in  the  possession  of  it;  you  may  have  their  second-hani 
nothings  at  leas  than  the  cost  trouble.  Their  wit  is  as  an  island  in  %, 
vast  sea  of  three  months*  sail ;  you  may  steer  round  it,  and  by  it,  and 
never  make  it;  or  if  you  think  yuu  descry  it  in  the  offlng,  you  ma,^ 
tack  for  it,  and  hope  tu  drift  to  its  shore ;  but  when  you  really  see  ii 
nnder  your  bow,  you  may  coast  round  it,  and  cast  out  your  grapple' 
anchor  to  hold  by  it:  but  you  might  as  soon  tie  your  hose  or  yoi 
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ne  np  with  a  sunbeam,  or  get  t  will  o*  the  wiip  to  light  jon  like  i 

well-bred  watchmui  to  Tourlod^nn,  as  make  ground  ^lere.     The 

i%ht  of  their  minds  need  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel :  a  one-pill  box 

y^-M  )w  a  dume  of  "  ample  ■pace  and  verge  enou^"  for  it.  Like  one 

■        d  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  it  might  shine  far  and  wide  therein, 

fet  Dot  gild  ita  coufines.     Their  most  delicate,  prim  montha  are 

^  perfumer's  shop,  for  ther  breathe  nothins  but  samts.  "Mias  A. 

le  Bweeteat  pug-pupp^  from  Paris  that  is  in  tlie  world:'*  and 

1.  B.  a  sweet  cat  in  her  establishment."  Their  talk  onlj  breathes 

f,  essence  uf  Tvre,  bloom  of  Ninon,  violet  washes,  and  a  thousand 

ices  that  are  aovertised  in  the  newspapers.     They  "die  uf  a  rose 

II  aromatic"  anguish,  and  are  recovered  by  lavender-water,  and  other 


111  aruniaiic      aiiguisii,  auu  aic  rctutisiiru  uv  Lavcijuct-naL^i,  aiiu  vuici 

"  soft  appliances,"  fifty  times  an  hour,  in  their  "  over-eiquisite"  moods. 
-  I  would  sooner  sit  at  an  open  with  five  Jews  in  the  same  box,  or  be  in 
a  small  room  with  three  Frenchman,  than  talk  with  one  of  these. 

The  third  are  those  of  the  objective  class.  Be  your  opinions  what 
t\iey  may,  however  undeniable,  correct,  settled,  or  well -digested,  they 
will  chew  them  over,  and  object  to  them.  They  will  find  flaws  in 
diamond-wit  of  the  first  water,  motes  in  the  brightest  rays  of  the  mind, 
and  beams  in  the  eyes  uf  Truth.  I  know  such  an  one.  If  jou  would 
take  an  advantage  which  he  is  caiuing  in  arsjument,  out  uf  his  mouth, 
throw  down  a  bad  pun,  as  burglars  toss  a  bribe  of  meat  to  a  house-dog 
who  is  g;e(ting  the  Vantage  ground  of  them,  and  he  instantly  drops  the 
argument,  [as  tlia<  fabulous  dog  dropped  his  substantial  meat  in  the 
liver  for  the  duplicate  shadow  uf  it,J  to  tear  the  poor  pun  to  pieces, 
malyzing  nuthinc  till  he  proves  tliat  it  is  no  more  than  nothing;  and 
when  he  has  satislied  himself  to  conviction,  that  a  bad  nun  is  not  a 
good  one,  he  is  obliged,  after  all,  ft^m  politeness,  to  laugh  reluctantly 
at  the  joke. 

The  fourth  is  the  contrfdictorj  class.  Let  your  opinions  to-day  be 
to  the  letter  what  theirs  Were^iMterday,  and  Ihey  will  instantly  run 
in  Qfiposif  ion -coach  against  y*A%  upset  you  on  the  mud-bank  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  leave  you,  sprawling  and  bespattered,  to  get  up  as 

{DU  can.  When  yoii  have  run  them  tu  a  stand  on  one  point,  and  uiey 
nd  you  are  fixed  on  agreeing  with  them,  and  they  cannot  ohject  to 
thematteruf  your  opinions,  they  have  still  a  resource  left,  in  objecting 
to  your  manner  of  ottering  them.  You  speak  unatfectedlv,  and  they 
cenaure  you  for  mediocrity,  a  bald  plainness,  and  want  oi  Airit  and 
imacinataun.  -f 

ITie  fifth  class  consists  of  the  talkers  in  admirations.  1  heafd  one  of 
these,  the  other  day.  His  conversation,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
all  exclamation,  like  a  German  drama;  and  was  made  up  of  a  due  jar- 

Sn  of  Good-Gods!    God-bless-mea !    Is-it-possibles !    Who'd-have- 
susht-its!  You-astonish-mes!  &c. 

The  siith  are  the  interrogative  class.  Their  talk  is  all  questions:  I 
should  think  their  tongues  were  shaped  like  a  note  of  interrt^tion.  I 
know  one  of  this  genus.  You  feel.  In  conversing  with  him,  as  a  catechiz- 
ed charity -boy  does,  when  he  is  asked  what  his  godfather  promised  not 
to  do  for  nim.  Talk  an  hoar  dead  with  one  of  this  class,  and  you  will 
only  hear  from  him  such  interrogatory  affirmations  as  these  following: 
"And  BO  Jones  is  well? — and  Johnson's  married?— and  you  real^ 
now  prefer  Pope  to  Ponfret? — and  yon  seriously  deny  that  alderman 


?— and  affirm  that  Dr.  Watts  did  not 

[Titrable  class,  are  the  exclusive  tatken.  ^ 
,11  utiderlake  tu  lalk  fur  all  the  coitipaii^  present.  If  yon 
impatiently  throw  in  but  one  little  word,  it  is  like  flinging  a  larii^e  stone 
into  a  c^uick  current — it  disturbs,  but  cannot  impetTe  it,  and  rather 
impels  it  still  faster  nnwnrd  : — "r  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  barrel  of 
^iipowder- — a  fresh  explusion  of  words  spreads  a  hubbub  and  confil- 
sion  all  around  it.  Though  he  tells  you  every  thing  you  already  know,  I 
you  cannot  tell  him  any  thing  that  he  does  nol  know.  He  can  tell  VM  ] 
what  a  new  book  eontBins  that  is  to  come  out  next  Tuesday,  as  well  u 
if  he  was  himself  Wednesday;  or  anticipate  the  merits  01*8  great  pic- 
ture on  the  easel.  If  you  mean  to  see  the  new  tragedy,  he  has  seen  it, 
and  be  destroys  all  the  delight  vou  would  have  in  its  newness,  by  re- 
peating the  best  pniniB  of  it,  and  by  unravelling  its  plot.  If  you  set  out 
wilh  an  anecdote,  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  mouth,  as  a  covetous 
dog  would  a  desired  bone  from  his  best  boon  companioii  and  dearest 
puppy -friend,  and  tells  it  for  you.  You  object  ihat  yours  was  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  same  story,  and  genlly  persist  in  telling  it  yoor 
own  wav  i — he  knows  the  other  version  as  well  as  you  do,  and  re-rsr  J 
lates  it  tor  you.  but  thinks  his  own  the  best.  If  yi>u  persist,  after  al^fl 
in  telling  it  fur  yourself,  he  will  insinuate  to-morrow  that  you  are  !■■ 
your  antcdotage,  and  declare  that  yim  arc  the  worst  teller  of  a  good 
thing  since  Goldsmith.  You  could  nut  have  dune  a  worse  thing  than 
Btart  an  anecdote  in  his  hearing,  for  that  one  is  too  sure  pf  reminding 
hiui  of  a  hundred  others;  and  tne  last  one  of  that  first  century  of  good 
things  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  first  of  the  second  century,  that  he 
cannot  choose  but  relate  it,  and  yuu  dare  nut  choune  but  hear  it.  If 
you  commence  a  favourite  quotation,  he  takes  up  the  second  line, goes 
on  with  it,  and  ends  by  quoting  twice  as  much  as  you  intended.  This 
invariably  leads  him  to  recolTect  another  poem  by  the  same  author, 
which  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  but  Mrs,  Jones,  who  is  present,  would 
perhaps,  like  to  hear;  and  tlien  he  begins  it  without  further  prelude, 
and  you  can,  if  you  please,  go  to  sleep  ad  intfrim,  if  you  have  no  fear 
of  his  reproach  fur  want  of  taste,  &c.  before  your  eyes,  to  keep  them 
«pen.  \  ou  have  been  to  Paris,  and  he  informs  you  of  your  expenses 
on  the  road  ^-or  you  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  narrates  most 
pathetically  the  miseries  of  a  German  inn.  Uf  all  talkers  these  are 
the  worst. 

The  eighth  class  are  the  eia^erators,    not  the  professional,  but 
amateur  fibbers.  These  are  a  pleasant  set  of  talkers  :  you  must  nut,  to 
be  sure,  take  them  literally.     It  is  a  buraour  tiiat  even  witty  persona 
cannut  always  appreciate;  to  your  thoroughly  sensible  and  one-and- 
one-make-two  sort  of  minds,  "it  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  reproach." 
It  is,  perliaps,  as  tu  its  conversRtional  value,  mere  nonsense :  it  is  what 
an  ingenious  punster  (fracturing  a  French  word  in  piecesj  considers 
bad-in-agf,  and  not  very  good  in  yuuih.     Bui,  most  sensible  reader,  ■ 
shut  not  thine  ears  against  it :  if  thou  wouldst  enjoy  Sense  at  any  time,  I 
li'ten  sometimes  to  his  less  capable  brother.  Nonsense.     After  the  j 
mind  has  been  wearied  by  abstruse  studies,  or  worldly  carkings,  or  T 
imaginary  ills,  or  positive  griefs,  is  not  nonsense  like  letting  a  lun^- 
ttraiaedbow  relax;  or  giving  slackness  to  a  lute-atring?  Noi 
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to  setiK  like  ahade  untoli^t,  inakiag,b^  strong  conlnst,  what  is  bean- 
tiful,  still  more  beaulirul : — it  is  like  ko  intended  disconl  in  a  deliciouB 
melod J'. making  the  next  concord  the  sweeter;  or  like  silent  sleep  arter 
sorrowful  wakefulnei^B;  or  like  that  calm  which  succeeds  a  storm;  ur 
like  cheerfulness  after  care;  or  like  condescension  after  hauteur;  or 
like  the  freedom  of  a  night-gown  w  slippers  to  the  cramping  uf  li^ht 
boots  and  bursting  buttons;  or  like  a.  night's  dancing  after  a  mooUi's 
gODt;  or  like  that  delicious  giggle  some  schoolbov  uncorks  when  the 
grim  hush-comiielling  usher  turns  his  back;  or  like  the  laugh  polite- 
ness has  suppressed  till  one  has  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  puppj 
or  pedantic  blockhead  ;  or  like  an  olive  to  the  palate  of  a  winebibber, 
sickly  in  itself,  but  giving  a  gusto  to  the  old  port  of  the  mind,  or  to  the 
brisk,  bubbling  champaigne-wine  of  wit.  I  was  companied  with  an 
exaggerator  but  yesterday,  who  was  verr  seriously  remonstrated  with 
by  a  sage  old  maiden  lady  for  a  shurt  inoulgeoce  in  this  lighter  sort  of 
.  nonsense.  "Madam,"  ne  replied,  "any  man  arnved  at  the  door  of 
discretion,  who  would  talk  sense  and  seriousness  during  the  gloomy 
month  of  November,  would  show  his  entire  want  of  it;  and  I  should 
either  suspect  him  to  be  suicidally  inclined,  or  as  insane  as  my  friend 
fhipps,  who  went  into  Drury-lane  theatre  last  night,  expecting  to  be 
rationally  amused.  Such  a  man  would  light  hurae  his  mother  with  a 
dark  lantern,  or  read  metaphysics  to  a  man-milliner,  or  sing  Mozart's 
requiem  to  a  milestone.  Amateur  nonsense -talkers  are  your  only 
sensible  men."  There  cnuld  be  no  serious  replication  to  such  divert* 
ing  lightness  as  this ;  so  mv  gentleman  had  his  way,  snd  on  hp  went 
"fike  a  falconer." 

There  are  several  other  classes,  which  I  shall  notice  in  brief.  There 
are  the  slow  talker»i,  as  tedious  as  the  music  of  Te  Dtum;  the  quick 
talkers,  as  hasty  as  a  postman^s  knock,  and  perhapsnot  so  full  of  infor- 
mation ;  the  loud  talkers,  to  a  nervous  man  as  agreeable  as  theding-dong 
din  of  a  dustman's  bell,  ur  a  death-knell  in  November ;  and  the  talkers 
of  taste,  whose  language  is  of  no  country,  bat  is  a  jargon  of  ail 
countries,  and  consists  of  parrot-like  repetitions  of  virtu,  gutto,  tout- 
ensemble,  contour,  chiaro  oscuro,  Titittntiquf  bits  of  colour,  Tumerian 
crispness  and  clearness,  Claiidean  mellowness,  Tintoretto  touches,  8ic. 
&c.  affecting  term  on  term  to  the  d^ading  of  taste  into  a  chaotic  cant 
of  words.  W. 


PROM  ANACREOir. 
Tbkt  ny,  fair  Niobe  ofj-ore 
Became  k  rock  on  Phi^'na's  aliore  i 
And  Pudion'i  haplen  luuif'htcr  fliea. 
In  fbmi  ft  Bwallow,  througli  the  akiei, 
—Had  I  the  power  to  change,  like  they. 
Heaven  knows  I'd  chang'e  without  delayi— 
1  envy  all  that  mark*  the  placa 
Wbico  RoiabcUa  deigns  to  gnce ; — 
Tbe  diawl,  that  keeps  be r  abou1<l;n  warm  i 
The  itream,  that  bauei her  annl  form; 
The  gtna,  tlutt  on  her  boaom  bkzei 
The  mirror,  where  ihe'i  wont  to  gaze  ( 
lltt  petfomei^an  ber  hair  she  ahedi; 
*!%«  retj  dnit,  on  t^iich  she  treads. 
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POBTBAIT  OF  A  SBPTCAOEKART.* 

About  the  latter  end  of  thi»  perioil,  t  began  to  be  gratified  with 
notion  that  1  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that  epoch  which  may 
termed  the  prime  and  flower  of  human  life,  when  the  animal  and  inti 
leclual  fai:uUie§  attain  their  most  perfiect  maturity  and  developmenl 
an  idea  which  was  fortified  by  the  recollection  that  the  law  itself  hi 
fixed  twenty-one  for  man's  arrival  at  years  of  diticretiun.     I  canni 
belp  smiling  when  I  look  bark  an<I  reflect  how  many  times,  as  1  can 
near  it,  I  postponed  this  happy  tera  of  compound  perfection,  conipt 
menling  myiielf  at  each  new  removal  on  my  own  more  enlarged  view, 
and  speaking  with  some  contempt  of  my  own  juvenile  miscalculatioDI 
Nay.  when  fcould  no  longer  conceal,  even  from  myself,  that  my  cor 
pureal  powers  were  on  the  wane,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  tli^j 
my  mental  ones  were  daily  waxing  more  vigorous  and  manly,  and  onca 
entertained  thoughts  of  writing  ao  Essay,  to  prove  that  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  frame  is  the  period  of  rational  perfection.     There  ia  ft 
pleasure  even  in  recalling  one's  own  inconsiilencies,  for  they  Illustrate 
a  beautiful  and  benignant  provision  of  nature,  a  perpetual  system    *^ 
ei]uivalenfs  balancing  the  pleasures  of  every  age  by  replacing  the  p 
sent  with  the  future,  and  weaving  around  tlie  mind  a  smiling  honzt 
of  hope,  which,  though  it  recedes  as  we  advance,  illuminates  our  patlb 
and  tempts  and  cheers  us  on  until  the  sunset  of  life.     But  I  am  antieli 

fating.  I  had  made  many  more  extracts  from  my  early  Journals,  bat 
finffl  am  ever  encroacning  too  much  on  your  columns;  and  thatti 
may  keep  within  some  modesty  of  limit  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  tilk 
second  division  of  of  my  life. 

From  Twtidy  to  Forty, 
In  the  early  portion  of  this  period,  I  became  sensible  of  a  decided, 
alteration  in  my  literary  taste ;  for  I  not  only  lost  all  admiration  of  thti 
old  romances  ofGomberville.  Calprent-de,  Mad.  ScudeH.and  even  ^ 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  I  had  devoured  t«ti  years  before  wil^^ 
a  keen  relish,  but  f  found  myself  incapable  of  taking  the  trouble  t6 
unravel  the  contrived  intricacies  and  managed  embarrassments  of  ths 
more  modern  novels  and  romances:  I  no  longer  hung  with  breathlem 
interest  over  the  "  Midnight  Apparition."  or  "  Mysterious  Skeleton,** 
and  my  stubborn  tears  refused  any  more  to  blister  the  pa^es  of  th« 
•'  Victim  of  Sentiment,"  or  the  "  .^raniesof  an  Orphan.*'  1  am  losiiur 
all  sensibility,  said  I  to  myself,  aniTgetting  obdurate  and  stony  ;  butjf 
found  that  any  magnanimous  act  of  virtue,  any  description  of  generoi^ 
feeling,  any  trait  of  simple  heartfelt  emotion,  still  struck  upon  a  symfc_ 
pathizing  cord  in  mybosom,and  occasioned  that  auR'usion  of  face  am* 
tingling  of  the  blood  which  all  probably  have  felt,  though  few  have  ftl 
templed  to  describe  it.  M^  heart  was  not  so  rocky  but  that  when  f 
was  struck  with  a  wand  of  inspiration  like  this,  tlie  waters  would  gudk 
forth  ;  my  sensibility,  methought,  had  only  taken  a  loftier  and  mor^ 
noble  range,  and  I  felicitated  myself  upon  the  decided  improvement'' 
my  taatc.  So  have  I  done  ever  since  through  a  pretty  numen 
cession  of  similar  changes;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  right  in  prom 
each  a  melioration,  for  in  the  exquisite  system  of  adaptation  to  which 
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bBve&lluded,  each  was  probably  the  best  forthe  existing  lime,  U  it  wu 
the  moat  conformable  to  the  alternations  of  m^  phjrsic&l  ind  mental 
prganization.  At  first  it  was  suniewhat  startling  to  find  snch  a  mua 
91  literature  withdrawn  from  my  enjojment:  but  not  only  were  nev 
ptores  opened  aa  the  old  ones  were  closed  up,  but  I  found  a  fresii 
wnrcc  of  gratification  in  attending  to  the  style  and  composition  as  well 
KB  the  matter :  I  began  to  relish  the  author  as  well  aa  the  book.  A 
umilar  substitution  is  perceplible  in  the  sensual  appetite,  which,  wheo 
it  loses  the  unfailing  elaHlicity  of  youth,  derives  a  new  pleasure  from 
selection  and  refinement ;  and  thus  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  if 
new  enjoyments  be  not  provided  for  mind  and  body  as  we  advance  ia 
life,  tlie  old  ones  are  rendered  mure  piquant  and  intense.  DiiuinudoD 
of  ciuiiniity  is  atoneil  by  increa&e  of  (|ualit^,  the  maternal  hand  urNa> 
ture  spreading  her  blessiitgs  over  the  surface  of  life,  bq  that<every  age 
nav  have  a  pretty  equal  share  of  happiness. 

My  literary  inclinations  now  turnetl  decidedly  to  the  useful  and  real 
rather  than  the  ornamentnl  and  imaginary.  My  taste  for  poetry  dimi. 
niahed.  Shakspeare  I  have  ido1i-/.e(l  at  ul  ages,  and  I  therefore  still 
read  him,  but  the  historical  plays  rather  than  the  poetical  ones;  Pope 
)>ecaMie  a  favourite,  and  Milton' was  occasionally  taken  down  from  my 
book -shelves,  but  I  no  longer  troubled  my  head  about  the  poetical 
jtublicatianB  uf  the  day,  unless  they  fell  in  my  way  in  the  reviews  and 
niBgazineH.  History  and  biography  were  m^  principal  studies ;  I 
coald  even  look  into  xcientific  wiirk'e  and  political  economy,  once  my 
abomination ;  and  in  metaphysics  and  criticism  I  found  much  delizht. 
I  no  longer  read  so  much  in  bed,  but  I  reflected  more  on  what  I  nad 
been  perusing  in  tjie  day.  When  I  speak  of  my  studies,  the  reader 
is  not  to  iinagine  ihut  1  was  at  tiiis  time  a  scholar,  or  man  of  litera- 
ture i—i  refer  only  to  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  the  few  hours  dedicated 
to  such  pursuits,  and  ajas!  they  were  but  few,  for  these  ^years  were 
the  dark  age  of  my  life,  blighted  by  the  turmoil  and  aniietiea  of  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  agitated  by  tiieir  stormy  vicissitudes.  Alluding 
to  events  only  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  and  influence  ment^ 
impressions,  1  may  state  that  1  was  now  a  merchant,  and  at  a  sea- 
Mm  of  wide -spreading  calamity  in  that  class  found  myself  suddenly 
tknwn  prostrate  without  present  means  of  support,  or  the  prospect 
«f  it  in  future.  With  all  its  sufferings,  what  a  blessing  was  that  ca- 
lamity !  Under  certain  limitations  I  am  a  confirmed  Uptimist ;  Par- 
aclPs  Hermit,  elegantly  bound,  is  generally  lying  on  my  table;  and 
it  it  not  the  farcical  exag^ration  of  Candide,  nor  the  sneering  wit  of 
Voltaire,  that  can  stagger  my  belief  in  a  great  and  consoling  princi- 
|tle.     It  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  ourselves,  whether  c 


every  thing  shall  be  for  the  best: — misforlunes  improved  are  convert- 
ed into  blessings;  advantages  abused  become  our  greatest  curses,  of 
which  the  reader  will  discover  abimdant  confirmation  if  he  will  look 
round  among  his  acnuaiotance.  To  believe  in  Optimism  is  to  rea- 
lise its  truth:  it  is  the  summary  of  all  religim  and  all  philosophy,  as 
it  is  the  dispenser  of  all  happiness.  I  wanted  not  Pliny's  nor  Cicero's 
eulogy  to  throw  myself  npon  literature  for  consolation  under  the  af- 
dieting  reverse  which  I  had  experienced ;  my  mind  welcomed  it  as  a 
jpriewl  fifo'i' wl>n<»  it  had  too  long  been  separated;  and  not  only  did  it 
IsM  the  lensa  of  the  bUnkness  and  desolatiou  that  surrounded  it,  by 
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iilunging  into  compoailiun:  but  Ihe  fortunate  issue  of  mj  first  effort^'. 
D^  Dune  less  respecled  than  by  myself,  furoishecl  me  a  liaDiisoine  and' 
must  seasonable  pecuniary  supply.  Education,  however,  and  all  Ihri 
wise  laws  anil  modern  inBtani'.:a  »f  money-getting  sages,  had  inspired 
me  with  sucli  a  horror  of  prufe^siimal  aulhurship,  that  I  seized  the  firat 
opportunity  of  again  embarking  upun  the  perifous  sea  of  Bpeculatiofl 
and  adveiiTure.  My  cargo  was  necessarily  of  little  worth,  but  past  ez^ 
perience  had  made  me  cautious,  the  fear  uf  loss  was  more  powerfnt 
than  the  hope  of  gain ;  I  extended,  however,  my  operations  with  thif 
increase  of  my  profits,  and  fortuna,  constant  in  nothing  but  her  incoD- 
slancy,  made  such  rapid  atuneinent  for  her  former  unkindness,  that  al 
the  close  of  this  second  period  I  was  enabled  to  perform  three  of  tha* 
wisest,  because  they  have  been  the  happiest  actions  of  my  life.  I  mar«' 
ried  ;  I  left  off  business ;  I  retired  into  the  country. 

"Amarus  est  mundus  et  ditigittir;  puts,  si  dulcis  esset,  qualitei^ 
amaretur,"  is  an  observation  of  tlie  golden -mouthed  Saint ;  numerous' 
other  >  I'eachers  and  moralistK  have  inveighed  against  too  great  a  lorB^ 
uf  the  world,  and  accounted  fur  its  bitterness  by  the  fear  ol  our  too  in- 
tense attachment,  were  the  taste  uf  life  more  sweet  and  palatable ;  bat 
uune  uf  them  seem  to  have  warned  us  against  a  contrary  danger<— too 
great  a  (f^tachment  from  the  earth,  and  indifference  to  existence  in  the 
ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  for  penetrating  into  tlie  mysteries  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  developing  the  secrets  ofYuturity.    Had  1,  at  thit'  ^ 
period,  remained  without  lie  or  occupation,  I  verily  believe  that  mVl 
is  spirit,  ever  hungering  after  hidden  things,  would  have  spurned  I 
I,  and  sickened  lor  the  invisible  world.     The  narrow  house  off 


restless  spirit,  ever  hungering  after  hidden  things,  would  have  spurB 
at  tills,  and  sickened  lor  the  invisible  world.  The  narrow  house 
death  would  have  been  the  very  forbidden  blue  chamber  whose  iia-" 
known  wondem  1  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  explore.  I  should  \ 
have  been, in  a  balloon  of  high  fancies,  only  held  fluttenng  to  the  earth'  ' 
by  a  few  flimsy  strings,  and  anxious  For  the  moment  of  cutting  them, 
that  I  might  soar  upon  my  voyage  of  discovery.  But  I  was  messed 
with  children,  and  like  that  sacreS  Indian  tree  whose  pendent  branchea 
strike  fret>h  roots  into  the  ground,  1  found  mjr^elf  tied  with  new  liga- 
tures to  the  world  at  every  increase  of  my  family.    In  my  library  there 


s  a  drawing  by  Cipriani,  of  Cupid's  entwining  wreaths  around  a  vase, 
upon  which  I  have  often  gazed  till  the  tears  sutTui^ed  my  eyes,  for  I 
have  imagined  that  vase  to  be  my  heart,  and  the  loves  and  affections 
around  it  my  children  ;  so  rosy,  so  grateful  to  every  sense,  so  redolent 
of  bulm  and  all  delicieusness  were  the  domestic  garlands  with  whici 
I  was  wreathed  and  bound  anew  to  the  earth.  We  no  longer  live  it 
those  turbulent  and  lawless  times  when  children  were  valued  as  a  de^ 
fence;  when  it  could  be  said,  "  Happy  is  he  that  bath  his  quiver  full' 
uf  them,  for  he  shulV  not  be  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in  tne  gatej"* 
but  even  now  they  are  our  best  defences  against  our  own  lawlessnei_  ^ 
and  instability ;  tliey  are  the  anchors  which  prevent  our  being  bloww! 
about  by  the  gules  uf  vice  or  folly.  Nature,  meaning  us  to  have  then, 
made  them  correctives  as  well  as  blessings,  and  certain  it  is,  that  thoM 
wlio  are  without  them,  whether  men  or  wumen,  wanting  the  propef^' 

ent  for  their  Rlfeciions,  are  apt  to  worship  Egyptian  idols.     Dogs^ 


horses,  cats,  pariots,  and  munkeys,  becume  substitutes  fur  Heaveu'l 
own  image.  Men  may  buffer  their  hearts  tu  become  absorbed  tn^ 
worldly  occupations;  but  1  have  aelduin  known  the  married  womut 


^^ 
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who  had  strength  of  mind  eaough  to  walk  strai^t  forward  ia  the  patfa 
of  euud  ieme  unleM  she  had  a  child  lo  show  her  the  way.  'All  mjr  fe- 
male readers  in  thia  predicament  will  please  to  consider  themselvea 
the  eiceptiunii. 

Methinks  t  still  hear  the  aatonished  oatcries  and  denunciationB  of 
the  great  Babel,  when  I  aanuunced  my  intention  of  retiring  froin  bvil- 
oeas.  At  my  tiinir  of  life,  and  known  not  to  be  wealthy,  it  was  deemed 
-  Httle  le§s  than  lexe-maiate  agunst  the  throne  of  Mammon,  aad  flwjruib 
contumacy  towanU  ail  civic  authorities.  Like  my  betters,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  enjoy  life  tiU  I  was  past  all  powers  of  eojoj- 
ment;  I  should  liave  grubbed  on  lilf  I  was  worn  out,  and  then  have 
retired  tu  thp  rich  man  a  pour-huuse  at  Clapham  Common,  or  Hacknej, 
witli  a  debilitated  frame  and  an  empt^  mind,  annoyed  with  idleness, 
yet  incapable  of  employment;  hunnnng  for  excitement  and  yet  able 
to  feed  upon  noiliiiiK  but  itself.  lud  they  possessed  the  power,  I  be- 
tieve  some  of  the  Nebuchadnezzars  would  nave  thrown  me  into  the 
Sery  furnace  for  refusing  any  longer  to  worship  the  gulden  image ;  for 
when  they  found  c)iat  I  "  scorned  tlieir  smiles  and  viewed  with  smiles 
their  scorning,"  they  discovered  that  I  was  an  unfeeling  ostrich,  and 
ought  to  have  reiuained  in  business  for  the  sake  of  m;^  children.  Of  all 
thedisgutsesaHsumedbysvariceandselfishness,  this  IS  the  most  fitmaj 
and  hypocritical.  1  have  known  many  men  continue  their  gambling 
speculations  under  this  pretext,  scatter  a  fine  fortune,  and  leave  their 
oBspring  beggars;  but  1  never  knew  one,  however  conscious  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  oparatiomi,  who  had  a&ectiuQ  enough  for  his 
children  tu  make  a  settlement  upon  theni  and  render  thefn  independent 
of  his  desperate  adventures.  No,  no ;  this  is  miserable  cant.  Fhougfa 
not  insenijible  tu  the  value  of  money  as  a  means,  I  despise  it  as  an  end 
9t  life.  G»d  knows  that  in  these  times,  when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Funding  System,  we  are  dailv  paying  for  the  wars  of  our  pdgnacions 
ancestors,  and  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  ourselves  by  our  luxuries, 
a  modicum  wilt  not  suffice;  but  1  bad  enough  to  support  that  great  ob- 
ject of  modern  prld^  the  appearances  of  a  gentleman  in  my  establish- 
ment; and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  for  the  hi^er  character  to 
which  I  now  began  humbly  to  aspire— that  of  a  philosopher.  I  have 
never  desired  to  be  richer :  it  would  not  hurt  me  to  be  poorer.  As  to 
my  children,  tliey  will  receive  a  much  larger  patrimony  than  their  la- 
ther did ;  and  1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  tliey  will  pussess  any  ad- 
vantage over  him  from  commencing  life  with  better  j) respects.  1  will 
Ifeave  oft' while  I  am  winner,  said  I  to  the  gold-worshippers;  "  Hie  ces- 
tus  artemque  repono."     Pursue  your  penlous  voywe  to  the  Eldorado 


of  your  imaginations,  and  Plutus  prosper  you !  May  you  have  the 
toucji  of  Midas,  without  his  ears; — mav  the  sands. of  Pactulus  be  your 
ballast,  the  Gold  Coast  your  place  of  lading,  and  your  sails  be  woven 


rf  the  Colchian  fleece!     I  shall  rejoice  at,  not  envy,  your 
deeming  myself  still  more  successful  that  from  my  loop-holes  of  retreat 
I  can  gaze  upon  yuu,  and  exclaim — 


ereaderis  not  to  imagine  because  I  retired  into  tiie  country,  that 
ftddicted  to  field  iporta.    I  never  killed  a  bird  in  my  life;  but  I 


lliereaderisnotto 
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was  once  persuaded  tr>  an;;le  at  Lalehani,  and  tlie  book  stuck  ii 
memory  for  years  afterwards;  nor  am  1  now  witliuut  a  twinge  of 
reproach  as  1  record  it.  Old  Isnac  Walton,  however,  must  sliar 
blame:  his  pastoral  lines  first  induced  me  to  try  a  fistiing-rod  ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  so  sensible  to  the  inaniniale  bei.uties  of 
nature,  can  have  been  so  unfeeling  towards  her  sentient  productions. 
Mv  scruples  upon  these  points  are  the  result  of  circumstaDce",  not 
principles;  early  opportunity  would  probably  have  seared  all  Ihese 
sympalhies,  and  I  therefore  claim  no  merit  for  a  sensitiveness  which, 
after  all,  many  will,  perhaps,  deem  morbid  and  faaliilious.  There  are 
virtues  of  necessity,  and  consliluiional  virtues,  suc'i  as  temperance  in 
men  of  delicate  health,  upon  which  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  pique 
ourselves;  for  there  is  little  mi'rit  where  there  is  no  self-denial  to  en- 
dure, and  still  less  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  sinning.  Some  peo- 
ple have  a  virtuous  organization,  and  are  physically  moral.  No;  1 
wichdrew  myself  into  ruH|  shades  from  more  powerful,  and  I  hope 
moic  noble  impulses, — from  a  conviction  that  they  are  favourable  to 
peace,  to  health,  to  virtue ;  as  well  as  from  an  ardent  enthusiastic  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  attitudes  and  varieties  of  scenery  iind  season. 
Burns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  records  tlie  peculiar  delight  he  experienced 
in  strolling  along  the  borders  of  a  wood  on  a  gusty  autumnal  day.  I 
could  not  understand  this  when  I  first  read  it,  but  I  have/Wt  it  since : 
and  i  have  never  eiperienced  any  sorrow,  or  annoyance,  that!  could 
not  mitigate,  if  not  subdue,  bv  looking  upou  the  smiling  face  of  exter- 
nal tiature.nr  contemplating  her  charms  as  reflected  In  the  lucid  pages 
of  Shak^peal'e.  or  listening  to  her  voice  as  attested  in  the  melodious 
inspiration  of  Comus  and  Lycidas.  But  let  me  not  anticipate ;  these 
are  mental  luxuries  which  belong  rather  to  a  following  period,  n\v\  the 
mention  of  them  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  division 
of  loy  eiistence  which  extends 

From  Forty  to  SLcti/. 
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For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  blessed  with  tranouillil^ 
and  leisure,  and  1  seized  the  propiliuue  opportunity  for  establishing' 
an  io<luisition  into  my  own  mind.  Self-scrutiny,  in  the  hurly-burly 
nf  business  I  had  little  inclination  to  practise,  thoug^i  I  knew  that  the 
storms  of  that  period  had  not  passed  over  me  without  some  devasta- 
tion of  the  domain  :  but  halcyon  days  were  come,  and  1  sallied  boldly 
into  my  awn  heart  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  eradicate  the  we^ds. 
Thwe  was  enough  to  do.  My  temper,  though  not  soured,  was  no 
longer  sweet.  It  was  neither  white  wine  nor  viuegar.  I  was  never 
*ulLy,  but  occasionally  testy  and  irritable;  unduly  annoyed  with  tri- 
fles, peevish  at  any  disturbance  of  my  regular  habits.  Politics  moved 
me  at  limes  to  acerbity  and  exasperation,  though  1  had  no  interest  in 
their  juggles  beyond  an  intense  and  passionate  hatred  of  tyranny,  hy- 
pocrisy and  usurpation.  Fortified  with  the  foreknowledge  tliat  age  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  render  us  cold,  suspicious,  and  narrow-minded, 
I  aet  myself  at  worlt  to  discover  whether  any  symptoms  of  this  senile 
infection  were  yet  perceptible.  By  nature  I  knew  that  I  was  cordial 
and  confiding ;  but  1  knew  also,  that  these  qualities  had  urcusiuned  nie 
to  suffer  soniewhai  in  purse,  and  1  suspected  that  they  might  hnv^'  im- 
poverished,my  disposition.  Examination  confirming  luy  suspicious,  1 
VoL-ni.  No.  16.— 1823.  2Q 
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ettdeaToured  ta  make  a  new  adjustment,  grounded  upon  what  waa  due 
t0!tty8elf  as  well  as  others ;  but  I  rather  think  that  in  forming  my  ba- 
lance I  leant  stronslj  to  the  former  of  the  two  parties,  for  after  this 
period  I  do  not  find  many  losses  to  record.  As  to  the  little  overflow- 
ings of  my  temper,  if  I  could  not  reduce  them  altogether,  I  at  least 
brought  them  down  to  low-water  mark,  and  more  I  would  not  attempt, 
remembering  the  couplet  of  Dryden — 

"  Reaching  above  our  nature  docs  no  good. 
We  roust  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood." 

Impeccability  I  left  to  the  fanatics,  who  would  fain  be  as  outrageous 
saints  as  they  once  were  sinners.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  cood 
may  be  effected,  how  much  bitterness  mollified,  how  much  latent  hap- 
piness developed  by  this  species  of  self-inspection,  pursued  with  can- 
dour and  ffoverned  by  philosophy.  The  mind  is  autocratic,  and  can 
create  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  temper  and  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving and  communicating  pleasure. 

Among  the  changes  of  mode  and  habit  which  I  have  recorded  of  this 
period,  I  find,  that  after  all  my  denunciations  against  it  as  a  frivolous 
waste  of  time,  I  fell  into  the  practice  of  playing  whist,  which  I  have 
continued  to  this  day^  not  however  as  a  gambler  or  professed  tactician, 
but  rather  for  society  and  relaxation,  preferring  my  own  family  or 
neighbours,  however  inexpert^  to  the  regular  practitioners.  I  only 
state  this  trifle  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  my  own  detected 
inconsistencies  made  me  more  indulgent  than  I  had  hitherto  been  to  the 
vacillations  of  others. — My  Journal  assures  me  that  I  ha\'e  grieved  in 
spirit  more  often  than  was  becoming,  when  my  dinner  was  not  dressed 
to  my  liking;  and  that  a  disposition  was  creeping  on  m%  to  attack  too 
much  importance  to  the  refection  of  the  animal  system.  A  writer  of 
no  mean  celebrity  has  maintained  that  the  brains  are  in  the  stomach, 
and  Persius  talks  of  the  "  magister  artium,  iiigenique  largitor  venter;" 
but  rather  than  "  make  a  god  of  my  belly,"  I  would  have  realized  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  set  all  the  members  of  my  body  in 
mutiny  against  it  until  it  was  starved  into  submission.  This  vice  of 
age  I  crushed  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched.  I  eat  to  live,  but  am  in  no 
danger  of  livine  to  eat. — By  the  same  memorial  I  find,  that  as  I  ap- 

t reached  fifty  1  more  than  once  felt  a  disposition  to  sneak  over  my 
irth-day  without  notice;  but  I  soon  got  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  have  celebrated  it  ever  since  with  due  festivity,  giving  all  notoriety 
to  my  aee,  that  the  malicious  accuracy  of  the  world  might  flap  my  ears 
should  I  attempt  to  relapse  into  obliviousness.  There  is  no  harm  in 
availing  ourself  of  others'  littlenesses  to  prevent  our  own.  Poor  hu- 
manity! how  inconsistent  art  thou  in  the  treatment  of  thy  natal  day. 
"What  assemblage  of  friends,  what  merry-making  and  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  chubby  and  bedizened  child  :• — what  shouting,  what  roast- 
ing of  oxen,  and  outpouring  of  ale,  among  the  young  heir's  tenants, 
when  '•  long  expected  one -and -twenty,  happy  year,  is  come  af  last:" 
how  duly  are  all  the  family  circled  round  tne  plenteous  board  as  this 
revolving  day  rolls  us  up  the  hill  of  life;  and  as  we  begin  to  descend 
it,  how  gradually  and  imperceptibly  does  the  celebration  die  away,  till 
it  passes  over  in  silence,  unrecorded,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  aging  individual,  or  the  spiteful  whispers  of  his  associates.    Some- 
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times  it  is  noticed  only  to  be  faUiiiec],  as  in  the  case  of  La<l^  L , 

whose  husband  a1wav»  inquires  on  her  birth-day  how  old  she  will  please 
to  be  on  the  Tollowing  year.     Sometimes  the  party  stands  doggedly  at 

bay  a^ainbt  time,  like  old  C ,  who  having  arrived  at  eighty,  refused 

to  go  any  farther,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  as  if  he  could 
alter  the  hnur  bv  stopping  the  clock,  or  arrest  the  great  wheel  bv  re- 
fuMOg  to  count  its  rotaliuns.  A  tittle  boy  of  mine  once  lowered  the 
index  of  a  barometer  to  "  much  rain" — ran  into  the  garden,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  as  fine  as  ever.  Old  C ,  in  his  second  child- 
hood, is  not  much  more  reasonable. 

My  impertinent  Chronicle  assures  me  also  that  about  the  same  period 
I  detected  myself  in  little  paltryactsof  stinginess,  grudging  half-pence, 
and  looking  suspiciously  after  "candle-ends  and  cheese -parings," 
though  I  neverdreamt  of  making  any  alteration  in  my  establishment; 
90  true  is  Swift's  remark,  that  five  pounds  a-year  would  save  any  in(Jn 
from  the  reputation  of  being  a  nig<^rd.  This  propensity  is  of  a  very 
encroaching  character:  it  is  a  sort  of  dry-rot,  which,  if  it  once  <;ain 
admission,  will  creep  along  Ihe  beams  and  rafters  of  your  mind,  till  Oie 
whole  fabric  is  corroded.  Much  trouble  did  it  cost  me  to  eradicate 
this  weed ;  and  uften  have  the  latent  seeds  sprung  up  afresh,  and  de- 
manded all  my  vigilance  to  prevent  their  gaining  possession  of  the 


Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the  mind — these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness;  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
every  thing  turns.  Motion  seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of 
nature,  to  which  even  inanimate  thin^  are  subject;  for  the  winds, 
waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  and  the  wafting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  Im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  1  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  of  taking  several 
nours  exercise  everyday,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air,  if  nut  under 
cover ',  and  to  my  inflexible  adlierence  to  this  system  do  I  attribute  my 
remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  ennui,  that  monster  who  is  ever  prowling  to  waylay  tlie  rich 
and  indolent. 

« llirow  but  ft  stone  the  giuit  dies." 
What  exercise  is  to  the  frame,  occupation  is  to  the  mind,  I  por- 
tioned out  my  hours  so  as  nut  to  leave  a  moment  unemployed ;  I  com- 
nenced  a  systeraallc  course  of  reading,  and  became  pretty  regularly 
eoeaged  in  cumpositiun,  tliat  most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  so  ab- 
Borbing  that  it  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  so  soothing 
that  it  lulls  to  rest  all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Never  was  1  so  busy 
u  when  I  became  an  idle  man;  never  was  I  so  happy  as  when  I  was 
thus  busy.  Fortunately,  I  had  success  enough  in  xay  writings  to  give 
an  interest  to  tlie  pursuit,  without  arriving  at  that  distinction  which  is 
apt  to  engender  bitterness.  Satisfied  witK  the  delight  of  composition, 
I  cared  little  abuut  present,  and  less  about  future  fame.  Fontenelle 
declared,  that  if  he  were  dying,  and  knew  that  his  desk  contained 
papers  which  would  render  his  memory  yifanious,  he  would  not  walk 
across  the  room  to  burn  them.  Had  titey  no  family  or  friends  to  be 
affecteil  by  their  posthumous  reputation,  perhaps  many  men  would  bts 
equally  indifferent. 


A 
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A  CoHMmtefi'^m  the  ItaUan  of  Torquato  Ta999. 

"  Danae  mi  eke  Mpeite.** 

Damsb  that  in  the  dazzling  glow 
Of  your  jTOiith  and  b^uity  go : 
Ye  who,  in  your  strength,  defy 
Love  with  all  his  archeiy: 
Ye  who  stand  unconquerd  still. 
Conquering  others  as  ye  will— 
Ye  shall  bend  at  last  before 
The  iron  sceptre  of  my  power. 

Mine  shall  be  your  glories  tiien, 
Ifine  the  triumphs  of  tout  tnin. 
Mine  the  trophy  and  me  ciOwn, 
Mine  the  hearts  which  ^  ha:re  won ; 
And  your  beauty's  waning  ray 
Shall  wax  feeble,  and  decay, 
,    And  your  souls  too  proudly  soaring, 
To  see  the  prostrate  world  adoring. 

• 

Time,  imperial  Hme,  am  I, 

Time,  your  lord  and  enemy, 
Time,  whose  passing  wing  can  bligf  it. 
With  the  shadow  oTits  flight. 
More  than  Love  in  all  his  pride, 
With  his  thousands  by  his  side. 

While  I  speak,  the  moments  fly. 
And  my  spirit  silent^ 
Creeps  into  your  spukfinj^  eyes^ 
And  anudst  your  tresses  hes — 
Here  tiie  wreathed  Juiots  untwining, 
There  bedimmingi>eauty's  shining. 
Blunting  all  the  piercing  darts 
Which  the  amorous  eye  imparts. 
And  wearing  loveliness  away 
To  crumble  with  its  kindred  clay. 

On  I  fly;  I  speed  away. 

On,  for  ever  and  ibr  aye— 
But,  alas !  ve  take  no  need 
To  the  swiftness  of  my  speed. 
Bearing,  like  a  mighty  nver. 
In  its  cK>wnward  course  for  ever. 
All  your  gmv  and  glittering  throng. 
Honours,  Titles,  Names  awne^— 
Mortal  hopes  and  mortal  prioie. 
With  the  stillness  of  its  tide. 

Soon  shall  come  that  fatal  hour 

When,  beneath  my  arm  of  power, 
Lowly  shall  ye  bend  the  knee. 
Soon  shall  Love  the  palace  flee. 
Where  he  sits  enthroned  on  high 
•    In  the  lustre  of  your  eye ; 
And  their  ^ctor  standard  there 
Age  and  chill  Reserve  shall  rear. 
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Soott,  like  captive*,  ^uU  ye  leun 

W«j-»  IcKs  wild,  and  twt  more  stem; 
Gout  sliiiU  be  yout  imiUng'  gluncet, 
Hiuih'ii  your  cuvliind  yoiirduiceii 
And  your  golden  robei  of  pride 
All.  too  soon  be  Lud  Ksidc 
For  the  vesture  gny  ami  sere, 
U'liich  my  humbled  optivcs  we»r. 

And  I  now  protUim  your  f«W, 
Tlittl  reflecting  ere  too  Ulc, 
How,  nheo  youthful  ye*r«  are  gone, 
)Io>ry  ilia  comt  hasting  on, 
Ye  may  stoop  your  pride  of  loiil, 
Huldiiig  carui  iii  sttoii?  cotiirul, 
Deeming  that  the  world  coiitaiiii 
None  deserving  of  yoiir  chains. 
Dend  ye  then  to  Reason's  swiw-, 
do  whertf  Pi^  points  th«  way  ; 
Whllt  with  wing  unflagging  I 
Keep  my  coiinie  eternally. 

D«y»  and  Nights,  and  Yean,  and  ye, 
My  swift  winwd  Family, 
Wliom  the  Alt-CTRKting  fland 
Frsuned  ere  cartli  haelf  a-as  planned,— 
Up,  and  still  iintinng  hold 

,       Your  iriumphnnt  course  uf  old. 
And  Dlill  your  rapid  cars  be  driven 
O'er  the  boundless  path  of  llewen  I 
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The  world  proereBses  somewt^t  like  a  snau  :  it  makes  an  immense^ 
juurnej-  of  t^ome  iDches  during  the  day,  anJ  fallx  back  at  nigiit  to  itol 
'  lal  position,  that  it  may  act  out  niLh  the  sj^oie  vigour  uti  ihe  same  j 


path 


the  next  morning.     Both  animals  kave  behind  them  vegtigtts  onl 
their  travel — the  one  ita  slimy,  the  other  ilD  inky  annals;  and  it 
to  say  which,  in  its  proper  proportion,  ia  the  more  lasting,  or  tl 
perisnable.     Look  at  the  hiatory  of  revolutions,  their  commencement^ 
and  termination  at  the  very  point  whence  they  set  out. — Does  nut  this' 
tHtiverse  resemble  a  slate,  on  which  Bome  Tyro  of  a  spiritual  order^S 
mightier  than  ours,  Uaa  been  learning  his  arithmetic,  drawing  thereon  1 
huge  sums  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  anon  btotlins  all  out  in  1 
U  instant  with  his  fore-finger  and  spittlef  But  a  truce  withsimile>— jj 
What  have  all  these  upsetst  anil  overthrown  of  natiuntt  left  ua?  Thejg 
have  left  to  us-essa^  ists  the  neatestheadg  of  chapters ; — to  chronologiBa 
the  most  coWenient  epochs  imaginable.     There  In  no  knowing  vhif 
history  would  do  without  them:  they  are  its  enals  and  starting-poatB 
and  resemble  the  ancient  temple  on  Cape  Cofonna^-once  the  migli^ 
object  of  worship  a^U  witness  of  great  events,  now  but  a  beacoa  t 
guide  the  solitary  marine^. 

Every  one  that  wishes  to  take  a  survey  of  Prance,  political  or  lite-^ 
rary,  places  himself,  in  the  year  17&9.  and  casts  his  view  ove; 
preceaing  or  the  subsequent  age,  as  circumstances  induce  him. 
■htU  do  both,  merely  throwing  a  glance  back,  but  thenceforward  givinf 
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more  in  detail  the  history  of  the  French  stage.  The  year  1789  ift 
complete  as  a  stage  epoch  in  France,  since  it  not  only  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  but  is  the  very  year  of  the  rise  of  Talma, 
who  has  ever  since  held  his  station  of  pre-eminence.  Extreme  Q>nve- 
nience  in  the  arrangement  of  epochs  and  eras  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
all  through  the  literary  history  of  France,  and  is  principally  owing  to 
the  three  great  reigns,  during  which  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
brought  nearest  to  its  perfection ;  as  also  to  the  long  lives  and  regular 
succession  of  its  men  of  genius.  In  tragedy  the  names  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  occupy,  with  little  interruption,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Aioliere  marks  the  rise  of 
comedy ;  but  as  France  never  found  a  successor  worthy  of  their  great 
comic  writer,  this  portion  of  their  literary  history  is  more  conrased. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-three  years  subsequent 
that  the  Joueur  of  Regnard  appeared,  whicK  play  was  considered  to 
revive  the  glory  of  comedy.  Since  Regnard,  French  comedy  has  not 
risen  (we  speak  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  own  critics)  above 
the  rank  of  me()iocrity,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions;  such  as 
Gresset's  MechanU  which  Gray  has  recorded  to  be  the  best  comedy  he 
ever  read,  Piron's  Metromaniet  and,  perhaps,  the  lively  productions  of 
Beaumarchais. 

The  most  eminent  of  their  tragic  actors  before  1789L  was  Le  Kain,  a 
singular  coincidence  of  name  with  our  present  theatric  genius ;  but  we 
shall  find  stronger  marks  of  coincidence  than  that  oi  name.  "  Le 
Kain,"  says  Mademoiselle  Claicon,  *'  a  simple  artisan,  of  mean  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  below  the  middle  height,  hoarse  in  voice, 
and  weak  in  temperament,  leaped  from  the  workshop  to  the  stage, 
without  any  other  guide  than  genius ; — ^without  any  assistance  beyond 
his  oWn  powers,  becam^  the  greatest  of  tragedians,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects,  appeared  the  finest,  the  most  imposing,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  men.'' 

Henri-Louis  Le  Kain  was  born  in  Paris  in  1729,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  September  1750.  He  had  pre- 
viously matured  his  powers  on  the  boards  of  the  TMatre  Rm  Tra- 
versiere,  where  he  received  aiid  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Voltaire. 
His  first  success  raised  against  him,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  who  decried  and  opposed  him.  <*  How,"  said  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  to  one  of  those,  '*  how  cail  you  speak  thus  of  Le  Kain  ?  He 
has  made  me  weep— me,  who  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear/'  With  great 
defects  of  voice  and  figure,  and  with  nothing  external  to  support  his 
genius,  except  his  eye  and  action,  Le  Kain  met  with  the  most  rapturous 
success.  He  could  not  play  Corneille,  **  Racine  was  too  simple  for 
him,"  but  in  the  plays  of  Voltaire  he  shone  forth  and  electrified  the 
audience.*  That  poet  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Le  Kain  on 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais :  he  had  set  out  on  his  visit  to  Russia  just  before 
the  actor's  debut,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Ferney,  Le  Kain  was 
no  more: — He  died  in  1778. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Baron,  the  rival  and  predecessor  of 
Le  Kain,  whom  every  reader  will  instantly  compare  with  Kemble.  The 
French  critics,  however,  do  not  consider  their  rival  actors  to  have  been 
80  much  on  a  par  as  we  do  Kemble  and  Kean.  Baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  educated  for  the  stage  by  Moli^e.    He  possessed  great 
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ili^ity  and  beautj  of  person,  and,  though  at  Arat  declamatory,  "jet 
as  he  mingled  with  the  most  iUuBtriou»  ranks  of  society,  true  and 
simple  grandeur  became  familiar  to  him,"*  *•  As  soon  aji  he  appear- 
ed,*' says  Marmontel,  "  one  forgot  alike  both  actor  and  poet ;  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  his  features  and  actiun  spread  an  iilusion  over  the 
scene.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  Mithridates  or  Cksst:  every  tone  and 
zestare  w»b  that  of  nature."  &c.  "  In  fine,  lie  first  displayed  the  per- 
fection of  his  art — a  simplicity  and  nobleness  united — a  manner  tran- 
quil vithout  being  cold,  and  spirited  without  being  immoderate ;  mark- 
ing the  nicest  shades  of  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the 
art  which  produced  them."  Baron  died  of  a  mi>rtificalion,  in  conse- 
ijuence  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot  while  performins. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  her  Memoirs,  asserts,  that  it  is  more  diffi 
cult  to  procure  Kood  acton*  than  good  actresses.  80  competenL  a  judge 
in  the  case  could  not  have  been  mistaken  ns  to  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  sUge  of  her  owii  country.  She  does  not,  however,  make 
the  principle  very  general ;  nor  does  she  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar 
nature  and  genius  of  the  sexes,  so  much  as  to  the  difterent  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  up,  "  Male  actors,"  says  she,  "  require  to 
bring  to  their  art  a  degree  of  education  which  the  generality  of  men  do 
out  possess.  Women  have  more  advantages,  for,  commonly  speaking, 
education  is  much  the  same  for  all  ranks  of  their  sex,  that  are  not  de- 
cidedly of  the  lower  order,"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  force 
in  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  education  of  men  in  general 
was  not  much  inferior  to  that  average  information,  which,  she  tells  us, 
was  possessed  by  all  ranks  of  her  sex.  Indeed  we  shimld  be  inclined 
to  adopt -the  upuiion  contrary  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Cl.iiron,  In 
persons  of  ditTerent  sexes,  possessing  the  common  run  of  talent,  we 
should  suppose  a  superior  portion  of  (act  and  sensibiiitv  on  the  female 
side;  and  a  view  of  our  stage  will  not  contradict  the  opinion,  consider- 
ing how  much  more  numerous  the  breeehes-parts  {to  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  green-room,)  are  than  the  others.  In  genteel  comedy,  the  ladies 
ou^t  to  have  the  palm  ;  in  low  comedy,  the  gentlemen:  for,  not  to 
mentiwi  the  inaptnesa  of  a  female  face  for  grim.icing,  there  are  cer- 
tainlv  more  originalf  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  In  the  second- 
rate  parts  of  tragedy,  and  afl  beneath,  female  talent  has  decidedly  the 
'advantage;  and  as  to  tlie  genius  capable  of  filling  our  first-rate  cha- 
racters, it  is  a  quality  so  rare,  and  our  experience  in  the  case  is,  un- 
fortunately, so  confined,  that  no  eeueral  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
save  that  of  being  thankful  wherever  we  meet  it. 

The  tragic  actresses  contemporary  with  Le  Kain,  were  Dumesnil  and 
Clairon.  They  have  both  published  Memoirs,  in  which  each  severely 
criticises,  yet,  at  the  same  time.does  justice  to  the  merits  of  her  rival.t 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  the  possession  of  the  stage  firsts  and  for 
a  lung  time  left  Clairon  but  the  inferior  parts,  which  the  latter  never 
forgave.  They  were  of  pretty  equal  merit,  but  Clairon,  not  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  face  and  person  with  her  rival,  claims  higher 
praise  fur  her  success.    Dumesnil  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776,  and 

•  Mfmoirc  de  MaJemoiscllc  CUimn, 

t  Any  prnoii  Itikt  U  fnniJ  of  ghott-storiei  will  find  m  vtry  eutious,  uid  ■  ver} 
weU  Mtcitcd  one,  at  the  commetwement  of  the  .Wmtirai  lit  MailmatelU  Clairta. 
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Clairon  soon  after  followed  her  example,  owine  to  one  of  diose  quar- 
rels which  her  furious  temper  was  continualTj  exciting*  behind  the 
scenes.    They  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1803.  , 

The  principal  comic  performers  of  the  same  period  were  Preville, 
Mole,  and  Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  Preville,  like  Le  Kjiin,  owed 
his  rise  to  royal  discernment  and  patronage.  It  is  some  honour  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  if  he  despised  Voltaire,  he  had  critical  fore- 
sight jenough  to  descry  the  talents  of  the  two  great  actors  of  his  reien, 
and  constancy  enoogfi  to  support  them  against  cabal.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty had  seen  Preville  perfonn  at  Fontainbleau,  he  turned  to  the  Due 
de  fachelieu — *<  I  have  received  many  comedians  on  your  account. 
Messieurs,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber:  this  one  shall  be  on  my  own." 
Preville  was  born  in  Paris,  1721,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Abbey  St  Antoine,  the  reverend  inhabitants  of  which  monastery 
were  greatly  shocked  afterwards  to  learn,  that  their  seminary  could 
bive  reared  so  graceless  a  being  as  a  first-rate  comedian.  Like  Ben 
Jonson,  he  hancued  a  trowel  in  his  youth,  but  soon  made  his  Way  to 
the  profession  most  suited  to  him.  It  was  at  Rouen  he  perfected  him- 
self in  his  art,  and  the  Norman  critics  have  not  ceased  to  be  proud  of 
having;  reared  him :  but  they  by  no  means  confine  their  pride  to  this, 
for,  like  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  they  look 
witli  consummate  disdain  on  metropolitiin  taste.  If  you  believe  them- 
selves, they  are  the  only  judges  of  the  drama,  both  as.  to  acting  and 
writing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  best  French  is  said  to  be  spoken  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  best  "English  in  America.  Preville  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1753,  and  retired  in  1786.  He  however  reap- 
peared at  intervals,  with  a  very  pardonable  breach  of  resolution,  and 
died  in  1 799.  Although  the  actors  of  that  day  all  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  versatility  of  talent,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  very  difficult  and  wonderful,  consideringthe  sameness,  the  uni- 
versal rhyme  and  recitation  of  French  plays,  Preville  excelled  in  low 
comedy.  Mole  in  genteel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  actors, 
one  is  surprised  to  learn,  amidst  traits  of  their  comic  power,  that  iStii- 
keVii  and  Beverley  were  two  famous  parts  of  theirs,  which  fact  quite 
overturns  a  tacit  comparison  we  had  been  making  between  Preville 
and  Munden.  The  account  given  of  Preville  in  the  scene  of  Larissole 
in  iho,  Jiiercure  Oalant,  where  ne  enters  as  a  drunken  soldier,  so  strong- 
ly reminds  one  of  Nipperkin,  that  the  comparison  is  unavoidable. 

Molo  was  born  in  1734,  appeared  on  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  1760,  and 
died  in  1 802.  This  is  rather  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  life  of  a 
great  actor,  but  we  dread  to  weary  our  readers  with  details  of  success 
m  parts,  the  names  of  which  even  they,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  care 
about.  It  is  sought  chiefly  in  this  retrospect,  to  mark  the  principal 
comedians,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  respective  reiens.  Made- 
moiselle Daneeville,  like  Clairon,  left  the  Opera  for  the  Comedy:  she 
retired  from  the  stage  as  early  as  1763 ;  between  which  period  and  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  present  comic  heroine  of  the 
theatre,  there  occurs  no  female  performer  of  first-rate  reputation,  though 
Mademoiselles  Contatand  Joly  were  muoh  admired  in  their  day. 

The  year  1789  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theatre  and  its  members, 
as  well  as  in  all  mother  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  Previously  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  part  of  the  royal  household,  the  theatre  was  governed 
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despotically  and  capriciously  bv  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamlKr, 
its  revenues  squandered  upon  their  mistresses,  and  the  avenues  to  fame 
which  it  afforded,  confined  to  their  sycophants  and  favourites.  The 
revolutiun  threw  the  management  of  the  nouses  (except  the  Upera)  into 
(he  hands  nf  commit  tees,  raised  the  comedians  to  all  the  privileges  of 
genteel  society,  and  some  of  it»  members  to  stations  even  of  political 
importance.  With  respect  to  the  latter  species  of  advancement,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  comedians  have  not  derived  much  honour  from  tlie 
statesmanship'  of  Collot  d'llerbois,  the  minion  of  Robespierre.* 
Much  credit  is  due  tu  Talma,  fur  refraining  to  meddle  with  the  san- 
guinary declaimers  of  that  day:  he  made  use  of  the  revolution  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  his  profession — no  farther;  and  he  certainly  had 
every  temptation  and  opportunity  to  become  politicallv  conspicuous. 
Bv  a  minor  but  more  honourable  distinction,  Mole.'Pi-eville,  and 
Monvel,  became  members  of  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  monopoly  of  parts  is  still  as  close  as  ever,  and  the 
nwnagement  being  in  the  liandsof  the  principal  actors,  whose  interest 
is  much  more  bent  to  support  stage -supremacy  than  all  the  favouritism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cnamber,  rising  talent  must  remain  d«pressed 
OS  ever.  Another  existing  hardship  is,  that  all  the  theatres  are  obliged 
to  contribute  one-tenth  of  their  yearly  revenue  towards  the  support 
of  the  Orand  Oprra:  thus  the  genius  of  Ducis  and  of  Talma  is  com- 
pelled to  retrench  fi-om  its  little  reward  to  pay  the  extravagant  an- 
nuities of  opera-dancers.  In  return  for  this,  however,  both  actors  and 
authors  can  look  forward  to  a  recompense  that  in  our  country  they 
cannot.  An  interest  in  the  property  of  a  piece  is  not  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  but  descends  like  an  estate  to  his  children ;  and 
actors  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
qld  age,  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  an  annuity  on  retiring,  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  merits.  The  present  feinff,  with  great  gene- 
Fosity,  has  already  settled  a  very  handsome  one  on  I'alma. 

This  great  actor  made  his  dtiiat  at  the  Thfeatre  Fran^ais  in  Novem- 
ber, \'%7,  in  the  part  of  8eide  in  "Mahomet;"  but  it  was  not  till  two 
years  subsequent  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  by  Jos.  M.  Chenier.  It 
was  representee!  for  the  first  time  on  November  4th,  1789;  St.  Phal,  tbe 
first  actor.t  considered  the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  and  left  Talma  the  possession  of  the  other.  The 
tragedy  met  with  unbounded  success,  cuing  more  to  its  political  allu- 
(ions  than  its  merits  ;  the  ruling  party  of  tlie  theatre,  however,  envied 
Talma  the  lucky  hit  he  had  made,  and  brought  forward  Larive  for 

•  It  wu  Collnt  d'Herbois,  tlie  comedian,  that  directed  the  ro»sa»cres  at  Lyons, 
during  tlie  reifn  of  terror.  Tliat  unfortunate  town  liaiJ  hissed  him  off  the  ftage 
for  hu  niuen£le  acting  ten  yon  before,  uid  tie  itveiiged  Uic  diagrace  by  cutCiR|r 
(rffthe  heidi  of  iu  utli^itanti. 

f  BL  Plwl  hu  retired  from  the  rtige  about  a  month  once.  On  which  oconon 
the  tngedy  of  SjiU  waa  repreacnled  for  the  lirsi  time :  it  is  written  by  H.  Jouy, 
well  known  in  Engknd  u  the  ««™(e  de  la  Cluivt^t  tfAntin.  It  a  but  jut  to 
mention,  that  he  formerly  wrote  a  mow  fty?ocioua  tragedy  Bgainst  the  English,  the 
*e«iK  of  which  WB£  In  India.  How  the  Vrench  revolutionists  could  have  liad  the 
impudence  to  acciiae  the  English  of  bloDdslied  is  luuxl  to  conceive.  -UufoM  nviiriae 
*  w/oMUo  Borrefur. 
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the  purpose  of  rivalling  and  eclipaine  htm.  Ch&rTei  tiie  Nifitii  m» 
loDger  appeared  in  ihe  ajflehes  or  pU'j-niUs,  and  Talmft  ftecnt  to  haTc 
remained  laudablv  luiet  under  the  oppression  for  a  Tull  twclvemondi. 

It  was  during  ihis  interval  that  La  Harpe,  in  August  1790,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Naliunar  Assembly,  and  read  id  the  name  of  the  dra- 
matic  authors,  thut  petition  which  afterwardu  procured  the  decree  oam- 
eeraing  the  liberty  of  the  (heatreH,  &c.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
.  petition  were:  The  nbolilLon  of  what  was  caltedprimlf^(ie«  i^recCaofet; 
that  every  theatr<?  should  possefs  inexclasiverir  the  nEht4o  represent 
the  ancient  dramatic  aulhuni;  that  every  author  should  have  the  ri^t 
to  fix  the  vnlue  of  hia  own  work,  and  that  no  piece  should  be  reprc- 
itented  without  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  under«toad 
that  the  French  poets  do  not  give  up  their  property  to  managers  for 
the  receipts  of  a  certain  numbn*  of  Digbts,  as  they  do  in  England,  Int  ' 
.  that  they  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  every  time  their 
piece  is  represented. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Talma  began  to  be  worn  out,  and  he  ^[u 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Charles  tbe-Ninth 
was  again  performed,  but  whether  through  the  intrigues  of  the  actor, 
or  those  merely  of  the  popalar  party,  is  hard  to  determine.  A  deputy 
of  the  town  of  Marseilles  demanded  in  the  name  nf  his  colleagues,  a 
representation  of  Churles  the  Ninth;  among  those  who  stooaup  to 
second  the  demand  was  Mirabeau.  Naudet,  one  of  the  actors,  mad« 
s  founded  on  the  illness  of  some  of  his  comrades.     Talma  de- 


nied that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  plea.  In  fine  the  piece  was  order- 
ed to  be  performed ;  the  applause  durioK  the  representation  was,  how- 
'  ever,  much  interrupted  with  disorder  and  opposition — the  promotera  of 
diaturbance  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  among  them 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  famous  Dnnton.  The  discomfited  party 
did  not  fail  to  accuse  Talma  of  intriguing  to  bring  forward  the  piece 
and  excite  confusion.  Talma  addressed  Mirabeau  to  exculoate  him 
from  the  charge,  and  Mirabeau  answered  him  satisfactorily. ,  The 
actor  was  not  content  with  this,  but  publicly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Naudet,  in  which  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  Roirs  of  the  ComMie 
Francaise.  The  anti-pupuTar  party  in  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  noir,  answering  to  our  malignant  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  company  of 
c<linedian8  banished  Talma  from  their  society,  and  refused  to  act  with 
him.  Chenier,  the  author  of  the  piece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
.been  left  tranquil  during  this  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 
"  I  have  been  compelled  to  carry  pistols  for  my  personal  defence,  from 
ibe  moment  that  my  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  me  up  an 
enemy  in  every  dastard  slave." 

There  was  of  course  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  resoln- 
tion  of  the  comedians  against  Talma  became  publicly  known.  The 
parterre  was  quieted  the  first  evening  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
fte  performers,  that  they  would  answer  the  isqniries  and  complaints 
relative  to  M.  Talma  on  the  .ensuing  evening.  It  was  the  12tli  of 
September, — Henri  made  his  appearance  as  soon  as  the.  curtain  rose, 
and  addressed  the  audience  ^— "  Gentlemen,  our  society,  persuaded 
that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests,  and  compromised  the  pnblic 
fruquillity  by  hia  conduct,  have  come  to  the  unantmovs  reaotHtioa 


uvio^  no  connexion  whatso^rer  with  him,  till  authority  shall 
have  decided  the  subject  of  debate."  Whilst  a  mingled  tumult  of 
disapprobation  and  applause  followed  this  address,  Dugazon,  another 
of  the  performers,  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  addressed  the  audience 
abruptly; — "  Gentlemen,  the  society  of  comedians  are  about  to  take 
the  same  steps  against  me  that  they  have  already  taken  against  M. 
Talma.  It  Is  false  that  M.  Talma  has  betraveii  the  society;  all  his 
crime  consists  in  having  told  the  public,  that  he  could  play  Charles 
the  Ninth."  Upon  this  afresh  tumult  arose,  the  rancour  of  which, 
though  not  the  noise,  was  allayed  by  Soulleau's  rising  and  imitating 
the  snuffling  voice  of  the  then  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Drying  a  l^ardrr,  and  ringing  an  immense  bell.'  Divided  in  respect 
between  the  old  authorities  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  comedians  had  recourse  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  and  others  to  the  mayor  of  Paris.  The  mayor  with 
difliculty  allayed  the  tumult,  and  an  arrrt  du  coiafil  was  neit  day 
issued  and  placarded,  enjoining  Messieurs  of  the  Citmedie  Prancaise 
to  continue  their  performances  in  company  with  M.  Talma.  They 
flatly  refused  to  yield,  and  the  magistrates  shut  up  the  theatre  altoge- 
ther, until  they  at  length  thought  proper  to  submit.  Talma  appeared 
again  in  Charles  the  Ninth  on  the  28th  of  September,  Peace,  not- 
withstanding, was  not  restored  in  the  green-room  ;  scandalous  pam- 
phlets were  continuallv  making  their  appearance.  Naudet  publicly  ac- 
cuaed  Talma  of  cowardice,  and  asserted  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
with  his  fusil  in  a  granary  on  the  day  of  a  popular  tumult.  The  latter 
allowed  having  been  in  the  granary  on  the  day  mentioned,  but  said 
that  he  had  merely  ascended,  that  he  might  there  have  a  better  view 
of  the  tumult.  We  here  take  leave  of  the  French  green-room  and 
Talma  for  a  while,  merely  mentioning,  that  as  that  acturlaid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame  in  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  "  put  the  seal  to  it"  (as 
the  French  critics  observe)  in  the  Othello  of  Ducis.. 

le  of  the  jaumab  *t  this  period, 
,    ,         ,    ^  ,  it,foniiiiicuriouicontrMt  with. 

the  iMtioniJ  ■cntiiuentst  present ; — "  [  w»a  iiol  royself,"  mya  he,  "  present  it  the 
■cenes  which  took  place  a  few  dityB  since  at  the  theatre,  but  I  bive  lince  con- 
vened with  many  Engliihmen  who  liad^he  misfortune  tu  be  n'iliie»esof  them,  utd 
who  were  not  a  little  scanikliit-d  on  the  ocuaion.  If  the  ]iiib\ic  call  for  tn  actor 
wbom  they  hsve  not  seen  a  long  time,  the  otlier  comedians  who  are  hostile  to  thii 
actor,  engage  their  creatures  to  cry  NO: — so  fiir  there  is  nolhing  extraordinary. 
The  comedians  tUu^  to  accuse  this  actor  before  the  public  with  >  seriousness  tJiat 
but  aunnents  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  affair :— nor  is  this  very  utoiiishingr.  A 
comedSui,  bound  by  ties  of  fricndsliip  with  the  one  proscribed,  comes  forward  to 
defend  him  with  a  tea},  at  le»n  laudable— this  too  is  nslunl.  But  here  is  the  ab- 
pudift: — the  comedians  are  permitted  to  answer  the  public  and  Itie  public,  who 
pays,  IS  not  permitted  to  answer  the  comediant.  This  is  what  slran^is  cannot 
conceive ;  thcv  ^rm,  that  at  London,  it  is  not  the  public  wliich  owes  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  performen,  but  the  perfqnnere  to  the  public.  They  also  observe, 
that  soldiers  and  fiiails  are  a  slranBC  way  of  maintaining  order  in  the  interior  of  a 
theUre  -.  and  they  speak  with  denaion  of  the  liberty  of  a  people,  wlio  aUow  them- 
selveato  be  surrounded  with  anned  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  plessures  which  Ihey 
purchase.  They  aasurc  me,  that  even  in  Spain.  whicU  is  by  no  means  a  free  coun- 
try, they  do  not  degnde  brave  soldiers  to  the  unwortliy  employment  of  constrain- 
ing the  public  liberty  merely  to  serve  the  liatred  or  capnec  of  the  comedians. 
And  tkcy  farther  profess  themselves  assured,  and  I  myself  jmn  with  them  in  the 
';lion.  that  such  a  display  of  authority  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  cilbetn 
la  Hcsncurs  Baillv  and  Lafcyette,  ke." 


(    "6    )  . 

on  TUB   GAME  OF  CIIKSS  IK   BITROPE  UUBIRQ  THE  XHUTEBHTa 
CEIITUBV. 

"  SeiR^on  va  pm  luentetKlct 

Ki  ks  ^ui  de  Mchei  unci."  Ciu>  118. 

Thb  perinil  uf  tlie  intruiluctiun  ofCheM  into  Europe,  and  partionlarij 
EagUnd,  is,  tike  tlie  urigio  uf  the  g>me  itself,  iovolved  in  considerable 
obKiirity :  the  most  proliabie  SHppositiaii  is,  that  thia  scientific  pastime 
was  introduced  into  Europe  abnatthe  latter  eod  of  the  llthc«Dtarj; 
that  England  was  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  ooannuini- 
cation  opened  with  the  Kast,  by  means  of  the  craaades ;  and  that  it 


oflertrortb  became  generally  known  on  the  return  of  Edward  the  First 
(rora  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century." 

The  early  rumnncea  make  freqaeot  Bention  of  cbessi  fron  which  a 
few  inntancps  may  nut  be  uninteresting. 

Aiuong  the  lays  of  Mademoitlle  Jtmie,  there  is  one  called '  Blidme^ 
in  which  we  find  that  the  king  of  that  part  of  England  round  Eiotcr 
was  ettremely  fond  of  chess,  and,  while  playing  a  game  with  a  foreign 
kni^l,  explained  tu  him  the  moves  of  the  various  pieces.— In  the  ra- 
nunce  of  '  fVru  1116 ran,'  Sir  Lukmffre  of  Baidaa  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Dukf.  ^'aymes,  na(\  after  many  inqniries  respecting  the  court 
uf  Charlemagne,  asks  what  the  amttsemiSDts  of  the  knights  are  during 
tha  intervals  between  one  meal  and  another,  the  latter  replies— 
"Wit,  aome  men  jurt  with  ipcsr and ibieM, 

And  sonic  men  carol  and  ting  Rood  woagi, 
Sunit:  ihuot  vith  iaiUrt  ill  the  field. 
And  some  ploj/cn  at  rAcM  unonff." 

Ib  *  Biehard  Cmvr  dt  Lion^  this  monarch  is  engaged  at  a  OBC  of 
ct»eas  in  his  galley  with  the  Earl  of  AuAmonJ,  when  he  received  hupiu-* 
tint  intelUgcnce  from  tite  steward  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus. — Ib  the 
very  ancient  romance  uf  the  '  Sevtn  Wut  Mttaten,'  a  Jealous  Earl  is 

occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  wh: 

h  paying  his  court  to  the  nubleinan's  young  a 


occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  while  a  Knight  of  Hungary 
*  I  paying  his  court  to  the  nubleinan's  young  and  beautiful  wife,  whom 
e  siAmijuently  succeeds  in  extricating  from  a  strong  and  lofty  tower, 
IB  which  she  had  been  incarcerated  hv  ner  husband. — In  the  beantiftil 
tOHsance  of'  Florence  and  Blautuhe  Fibure,'  the  hero  procures  accesa  to 
tiie  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  bj 
pennittinjr  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  chess,a  sacrifice  of  which  every 
amatanr  of  the  game  will  fully  understand  the  value:  and  a  similar 

■  llie  learned  author  (/r«H.  Dtanei  Barri»jton}  of  a  Paper  on  Chev,  inaetted  in 
tke  9tb  volume  of  ibc  .itxhrnhgia,  ■uppoaei  that  this  g«me  wu  unknown  in  Ea^ . 
bad  until  the  Ktum  of  liLdward  the  Krat ;  but  Raberl  of  Gloucaler,  who  compowd 
hii  Chronicle  between  the  yean  126J  and  1378,  would  undoubtedly  not  have  com- 
iutt«d  ao  great  an  anachroniim,  as  to  make  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's  court 
-anUK  tbemtelves  at  chest,  if  tlui  game  had  been  then  unknown,  or  had  only  been 
intmduced  into  the  kingdom  ao  shoil  a  period  before  the  compilation  of  his  Chro. 
oidc.    Hi*  woidi  are — 

Sone  after  Jiy-i  noble  mete,  *M  ryjt  wu  of  such  tyde, 
te  kynjlKs  aiyled*  hem  ijjoutt  m  celie  syde, 
In  fcldesaiid  iti  medys  to  preueShcr  bschelerye.' 
Bomme  ^yf  lance,  aom?  wy)*  suerd,  wjjioute  vylenye, 
Wy>  ph  yyngc  af  tables,  dper  atte  cheitrt, 
Vyf  caaiy\isc  o^er w^p  ■Nt^nge.'o^in  som  D{yrt«inan«c. 
»  acamlreJ.         »•  their.         a  nttragu,  anHh.         i  tliMling.         •  sOar. 
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stratagem  was  practised  liy  Hnon  de  Bourdeaux,  in  Egvpt.~In  '  The 
Life  of  Ipomydon*  the  festivilies  that  attended  the  solemnization  of 
the  nuptials  of  I^waijdon  and  the  I'Tincesi  of  Calabria  were  very 
splendid : — 

■■  On  Ihe  morrow,  when  it  vui  lUy, 

'I'hcy  busked  llicni,  us  i  you  «iy. 

Toward  liie  chureh,  with  pune  and  g^ee, 

I'u  nuke  that  grcBt  aolelDplutJ. 

Itie  arclibisliop  of  that  land 

Wedded  them,  I  understand. 

When  it  vit  done,  u  I  you  ny. 

Home  they  went  wLthotit  deUy. 

By  thai  they  come  to  ihe  autcl. 

Their  meal  wa»  ready  every  dtal, 

Trumpti  to  meat  gan  Mow  tho, 

CUryons  and  other  minstrels  mo. 

11)0  tliey  waahed  and  went  lo  meat. 

And  et'try  lord  took  his  aeat. 

When  they  were  act,  all  tlie  rout, 

Wiiatrels  blew  them  all  about. 

Till  tlitv  were  served  with  pride 

llf  the  first  course  that  tide. 

The  scrviee  was  of  great  army. 

That  they  were  aerved  with  that  d»> 

Thus  thev  ate,  and  made  them  ^rlad, 

With  sucli  service  u  they  had. 


In  the  romance  of  '  O^ier  If.  Danois,'  Chnrlot,  the  degenerate  »on  of 
Ckarltmasnt,  incensed  at  losing  two  games  to  the  young  Baldwin,  kills 
him  with  the  massive  chess-board ;  and  the  same  fatal  accident  occun 
in  the  romance  of  '  Guy  of  Warwick^'  where  Faboiir,  being  invited  by 
Ihe  Prinr€  of  Pfrsla  to  play  at  chess,  has  the  imprudence  to  give  check- 
mate to  the  haughty  son  of  the  Soudan,  who,  onended  by  his  preaump- 
tinn,  wounds  him  on  the  head  with  the  chess-board,  whicn  Fabour 
seizing  in  his  turn,  with  one  blow  lays  the  prince  dead  at  his  feet.  In 
the  romance  of  ■  Sir  Tnalreni.'our  hero  is  skilled  in  minstrelsy, in  the 
mjBtpries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knightly  gumes;  and  hearing  that  the 
captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  freighted  with  hawks  and  treasure,  had 
cholletiged  any  one  lo  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings, 
he  goes  on  board  with  Rohand  and  his  sons,  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
wins  from  him  six  hawks  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  captain, 
t»  avoid  paying  what  he  hud  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  TrtsCrfm;  the 
vessel  being  overtaken  with  a  tempest,  the  mariners  impute  it  to  the 
imuBtice  tliey  have  been  guilty  of,  and  under  this  impression  pay  Sir 
Trutremhis  winnings,  and  put  liim  on  shore  In  an  unknown  country: 
XXVIII.  On  his  playinjf  he  tt-old 

Ther  com  a  schip  of  Nom'iic,  T""entie  scliUling  lo  lay. 

To  Sir  Hohantea  hold,      '  Sir  Rohant  him  told. 

With  haukcs  white  and  ^ '^ ,  And  tauefat: 

And  pines'  fiuryl'old;|  For  hauke  silver  he  yold;t 

Trielrcm  herd  it  nay.  The  fuireil  nien  him  taught.^  , 

*  J'mnir;  by  implication  meallli:   ttiu8,   'As  prince  proud  in  pan,  means  at 
vealtk^  a*  a  priiicr. 

t  Mitn^'vlJ.  >   FiWrferf.  or  guve.  ^  AeacAeif,  give. 


9i|.  Xkt  eamt^t^etB. 

XXIX.  TrinremdelediktnMtt: 
AdKker*  hcfbndbiicbdr^  He  dede  tli  n  the  mti^ 

He  Mked  wbo  wold  play )  He'j'af  liu-tie  nnwinne 

ThE'lniriiieTipftcboiuir.'f  In  nf ; j^ 

**  Child,  what  willow  by  ^ —  Of  pUyearhr  w»M  blinne,44 

"  Ofunt  >n  huike  of  noble  air,  8ez  hsukei  be  y>l  and  yaf.^S 

Trmti  ichillinKes  to  lav  i  XXXI. 

Wbetherio  mates  other  fuTj  Bohaiittoke  leue  to  ga,|| 

Bere  hem  bothe  oway." —  His  wmes  he  elepedil  owayi 

With  wille.  The  Urest  hauke  he  gan  U,*** 

Tile  muinen  awore  hii  faye,f  TbA  THbU^iti  wan  that  di^, 

mr  fothe  ith  Arid  tAar  lHlt.l  With  turn  he  left  ma 

XXX.  Pan*  for  to  play ; 
Vow  bothe  bet-  weddel  ly%  I'he  manner  iwore  abo. 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne ;  That  pans  void  he  lay. 

And  Ktt  he.hath  (Ae  long  atite,"  An  Mounde  :|f+ 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne:  Triitrem  waa  that  day, 

Tbe  play  beginnetb  to  ariie,  OChim  an  hundred  pounde. 

Hie  education  of  Sir  Triitrem,  comprising  the  art  of  war,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  few  sedeotarj 
games  used  b;  the  feudal  nobility,  united  all  that  was  necessarr.  or 
eren  decent  to  be  known,  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth.  Huon  of  Bour- 
iratur,  disguised  as  a  minstrel's  page,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  qaalificationa  to  a  heatiteo  Soldan ;  "  Sire,  dit  Huun,  je  saia  muer 
unepervier,  voire  tin  falcen,  chasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  et  corner 
(j^uand  la  bete  est  prinse,  faire  la  droicture  aus  chiens,  trancher  au  fes- 
ixa  d'un  grand  roi  ou  seinieur,  et  des  tabUg  et  tehees  en  sais  autatU,  et 
plus  que  homme  qui  vive?"  "  Oh !  Oh !"  ee  dit  Vvoirin,  "  ces  ne  aont 
mie  la  ieg  fails  de  valei  de  Dienestrier,  bieD  duiroient  ils  a  gentil  Da- 
Boiseau." 

The  most  splendid  game  of  cheM  occurs  hi'the  romance  of  "Sir 
Baheret."  That  champion  was  eutertaiued  in  the  enchanted  castle  of 
m  beautiful  fairy,  who  enga^eil  tiiro  in  a  party  at  chess  in  a  lai^  hatl, 
where  flags  of  black  antf  winle  marble  formed  the  chequer,  and  the 
ineces,  consisting  of  massive  slatuea  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the 
touch  of  the  magic  rod  helil  by  the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  de- 
feated,  was  obliged  to  remain  ilie  fairv's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
liberated  by  his  cousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistress  of  the 
mchanted  clieas-buard. — A  !<imilar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
••  Lancelot  du  La£,'' S*'  partie,  fol.  101.^  Thattheknowledgeofchess 
during  the  ISth  century  was  far  from  being  contemptible,  may  be  in- 
ferreiT  not  only  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  pages,  but 
likewise  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of  conteroporarr  writeirs. 
Boccaciu,  who  lived  in  the  14ili  century,  tells  us  that  chess'had  then 

*  Chea-haard.  ^  Spatt  cmrleemly :  JMAsnmn're — Fr.  i  Agaiiat. 

\  Fait\.  I  Tpladge  thereto.  1   Their  pkdn. 

■  •  Bir  fFaller  Snlt,  in  his  notea  to  5ir  Tritrtm,  tuppOKI  this  to  be  a  lerm  of  Chaa, 
BOW  diiused :  Iht  lenf  Ainze,  howeter,  waa  a  ftvounte  game  at  that  period. 

^  SpreiUlg.  it    Wauld  itap.  %!,  He  gal  and  gave.  II  G«. 

11  CaOed.  ••••   Take.  ttt  M  Ihaldme  i  an  expletive. 

ttt  II  is  not  bi  romance  alone  that  ve  trace  the  partiality  of  our  anccators  for 
dlia  amniement  It  wai  esily  known  to  the  northern  peo;de,  and  akiil  in  this  !n- 
terettinggwne  wasoneoftheaccompliabnientsof  aSe»niUnavianheroi  io  the  Laws 
of  ibvel  Dha,  a  chesaJxxtrd  ii  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  kin^i  (windpal  b*rd. 
Tide  fib-  TiiilTtm,  edited  bj  Bir  Walter  Soott. 


become  a  usual  amusement  at  Fbrence;  and  we  are  also  informed  ti 
ill  the  j'ear  126(),  a  Saraeeii  named  Baxeeea,  came  to  Florence,  atid 
the  Palacf  dA  I'opola,  before  Count  Uuiilo  J\t'ovfUo,  played  o 
chess-boards  ol  mietimt!,  with  the  brht  masters  in  Florence,  plavinj^^ 
with  two  by  memory,  and  with  the  third  by  sight :  two  ^mea  he  won, 
and  the  third  he  made  a  drawn  game  by  perpetual  check. 

The  l^ty,  huwever,  were  not  the  only  admirers  of  this  interesting 
game,  for  it  ap|}ears  to  have  formed  one  of  the  recrealinnsof^ORocAunif 
thus  in  the  statutes  of  the  Savoy  Hospital,  it  was  enacted, — "Statul- 
mus,  &c.  quod  nullua  uiagister,  vicemagister,  capellunus,  perpetuU' 
vel  conductilius,  aut  aliquis  alius  minister,  vel  acrvitur  hospitalis  pne- 
dicti,  pru  tempore  exisleus,  ad  taloa,  cartas,  vel  aliquos  alios  jucoa  il- 
licitus  et  pruhibitus,  infra  hospitale  preedictum,  clam  vel,  palam,  ijuo- 
quo  modo  ludeU  Polerint  etiim  omni  tempore  ludere  ad  scoccos,"  &c. 
MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  c.  V.  ixiiii.  a.  And  the  must  usual  time  of  the  day 
wlieu  Uie  monks  were  permitted  to  recreate  tliemselves  iu  this  manner^ 
was  probably  after  dinner;  for  we  are  told. 


Robert  Holcot,'  the  learned  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  book  on  chef 
and  of  course  played  the  game.  Jacopo  Dacciesolo,  or  Jacobus  de  Cw' 
lotis,  another  Uumiuican,  wrote  on  chess  before  the  year  1300 ;  his  boots 
is  entitled  "  Itber  moralls  de  seaeeor,"  but  contains  no  rules  for  playiD(p> 

'  Mr.  Tiimcr,  in  hia  History  of  EriKUnd,  vol.  ii.  p.  S91,  bbjb,  "  AmonK  t 
(utlion  whotK:  rescajctiFs  liikvc  beun  tlic  must  extejiiuve  uiil  successful,  lioTcol  the 
DoHunicui  friar,  who  ilouriaheil  about  IJJU,  deiervei  particular  notice.  He  not 
onljl  wrote  tome  X^tin  ouiamentaries  on  part  of  tlie  Scnpturcs,  which  are  remark- 
able for  llic  great  nuigv  of  cliissical  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  for  hia  repeated 
encomiums  on  knowli^d^  and  litci&lure  ;  but  he  also  composed,  under  the  name, 
and  tliercfbre  most  probablj  with  the  wuiction  of  tiie  Diihop  of  Uurham,  (the  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  whom  Petrarch  addreased  the  letter  which  <r>i  never  answered,)  the 
work  entitled  I'hila-biblon  i  the  object  of  which  peculiarly  vai,  to  etcite  alote  of 
genenJ  Btudyi  sit  cncourageiuent  of  tiew  booksi  a  desire  to  collect  them  i  ataate 
for  the  liberiil  arts  -.  indulgence  fur  poetry ;  and  an  increased  fiicilitv  to  students  to 
read  the  bmiks  tint  were  obtained."    The  work  is  4(>3of  the  IIiuH.'MSS.  and  cum- 


M  with  the  following  lines :  Incjpit  prologiiB  in  philibiblon  Ricl  dunelmenc' 
pp  I  que'  libr"  co'posiiit  llobt'  Holcnte  de  owii'e  nMicator"  s'b  no'i'e  d'c'i  ep'i. 
%'niu'aa  xpi  tideltb'  ad  quos  sc'pti  p'se'tei  p'ucn'iH  Ricard'  Ep's  salute'  in  d  no 
acmpit'iA,  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  prologtic,  which  occupies  four  pages  (rf' the  H9., 
follow  the  contents: 

Iiicipluiit  capitula  philibiblon  Ricardi  dunelmensis  Episcoiu. 

1  Qiwre  thesBunis  Sapientic  potisaimf  sit  in  libris 1 

Qualilcr  smor  libria  rationahiliter  debeatur 2 

Qualitcr  in  fibris  einendis  stt  pretium  eitimandum 3 

Querimonia  libronim  contra  clericos  jam  pVorootoa 4 

(tuecimonia  Ubroium  conlia  religiosos  posscsaionatos 5 

Queiimonia  lil>n>nim  contru  reliposoa  mendiciintes      .    ......    .      6 

^  Querimoniik  libronim  contt^  bella 7 

•  Dc  multiplid  oportunitatc  quam  habuimus  libromm  copiam  conquirendi  S 

■  Qiure  licet  open  veterum  amplius  aioaremus  non  tum  dimpnamus  atudia 


10 


modemonmi 

™i»  pertectione  Ubronim 

Quare  tibms  iibenliiim  aKliun  protulimua  liberallbua 
ttuare  llbrUB  gramaticales  tanbk  diJigcntia  cunvtmug  r 

Quare  non  omnino  vileumus  (abulas  poetanun 13 

Qui  debcrent  esse  potisaimi  libronim  dilectores 14 

Quot  coromoda  coiuert  amor  libronun 


jl 


A  c«pr  of  this  treatise  (in  small  4to.)  rerj  beftutifkllf  writlen,  ii  in 
the  British  Museum.  MS.  Harl.  No.  1275.  Thii  work  wu  tranBlated 
inta  French  bj  Jehan  de  Vignai/,  a  monk,  s  copj  i>(  which  ii  aUs  in 
fte  Britiah  Museum ;  the  MS.  has  these  liuu  id  it,-—"  Bt  <niret  dn  j«a 
dcB  ewhez  fut  tratislale  de  latin  en  francois  pour  se  tqj  iehaa  de 
france  premier  de  ce  nom  par  frere  Uhan  de  vignaif,  hoipitalier  de 
lord  de  hault  pas,"  &c  It  is  Trom  this  French  veraion  that  CKZton 
faanslated  his  edition,  printed  in  1474  with  the  fint  metal  tjpea  aaeU 
in  England. 

I'shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  very  curiona  HS8.  on  cheu, 
which  havi^  been  consulted  in  draxvins  up  the  present  essa^ ;  and  then 
afterwards  pursue  my  iDtjuiry  into  tne  slate  of  the  game  in  Europe 
during  the  13lh  and  I4tli  cenluriea. 

Cr»  be  caaliumiL) 


SONHBTS  FKOM  FILICAJA. 

Om  the  Death  of  Christins,  tfueen  ^  ^tden, 

Tai  tree,  which  ih>ken  ofiti  royal  bough* 
Cave  with  iti  tiunk  a  dieher  and  a  ihade— 
WhoM  broad  tad  toverii^  top  to  heaven  aroae, 
Bi^  at  in  e«th  iti  KM>  wen  deeply  laid — 

Wbet«  men  the  neit  of  a8  thair  b<^>a*  had  node, 
Wbettce  Vntue  loagtK  nippoit  amidit  her  woe*, 
llw  btanchel  ofwDMe  Ewry  broadly  spreui 
FiDm  the  ftr  Weat  to  where  the  CM[nui  flows— 

Tield%  a*  ita  nmmj  rootaare  rent  awaj, 
Aad  bi  it*  mighn  ndn  buiiea  iU 
the-iSel 


MiOHtic 
Andmigl 


Uy. 

if  the  aofid  world  frnn  way, 
in  the  thunder  of  lU  ftO, 
mighty,  e'en  in  ruin  and  decay. 

7b  Jfoly. 

7  Aonldittl 


Wnaa  » thiae  arm,  ItaliaF— Why  ifaanlitit  tho<i 
Fight wilk the  WangeraJ—AfToe  alike,  tome 


lluti  dart  thmi  maid  tha  wr  .    _ 

Tba  wradc  ofperiah^  empire  ^Wben  tc 

Virtue  and  Valour  pledpd  Aairfeal^, 

Was  this  thj  glorioui  promiae,  thia  thy  tow  t  • 
Go  then :  reject  thine  ancient  worth,  and  wed 

Degenerate  Sloth :  'midat  blood,  and  gKMH^  and  criea, 

Sleep  on,  all  hecdkaa  of  the  loud  alarma. 
Sleep,  vile  adultercM :  Aom  thv  gnil^  bed. 

Tod  loon  th'  avengiag  (word  iRall  bid  Ihce  riae. 

Or  pierce  Ibee  aluinbering  in  thy  minioD'a  arma.  CL  If. 

Qui  ait  meritoriu»libros  novosscrilicre  ct  veteres  renovare 16 

De  debitahonralate  circa  libronim  ciistodiam  ulhibenda 17 

Quare  tontam  lihmrum  colli! limiia  cop iiuzi  od  commit ncm  profi^ctuni  SC 

et  non  wlum  od  propriim  voIiipt.'Ltcm id 

De  modo  commiuiicandi  studentibiis  omnibus  libroa  nostros 19 

Exbortatio  icoUrium  ad  rependenda  pro  nobis  siifTngia  debitz  pietatia  ,  ,  20 
1  ban  preferred  giving  the  Latin  divetttd  of  its  abbreviMioiu  fhr  the  aak«  of 
, — J L-  ,  I ..1  —J j: :-_  : .__^  ^  arta— the 


dasaieai  readers,  who  1  liope  will  pardon  my  digrcasing  ii 
HB.  ii  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 
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S^llc,  1B05. 
Whew  the  last  census  was  made,  in  1787,  the  number  of  Spauish 
Temales  cunlined  to  the  cloister,  for  life,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
tliousand.  Thai  in  a  country  where  wealth  is  gmali  and  ill  Uistri bated, 
and  industry  languishes  under  innumerable  restraints,  there  should  be 
a  great  number  of  portionless  gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  uf  a  dignified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  peace  and  competence,  if  not  RappinLM-i,  is  so  perfectly  natural, 
that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  any  insiitutiun  inlei^dea  to  fulfil 
these  objectsi  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. But  the  cruel  and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  h\  exter- 
nal force,  binds  the  nuns  with  perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents 
for  females  the  Bastilles  of  superstition,  where  many  «  victim  lini^ets 
through  a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Thoucli  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  intu  a  point  of  Theological  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
dwell  fur  a  moment  on  this  subject  without  expressing  my  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  cold  indifierence  with  which  our  church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some  of  its  laws,  when,  aC' 
cording  to  her  own  doctrincH,  they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amended 
without  relinquishing  any  of  her  claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  all  matters  uf  church  government,  is  not  questioned  among 
Catholics.  Yet,  from  a  proud  affectation  of  infallibility,  even  upon 
such  points  as  the  most  violent  partisans  of  that  absurd  pretension  have 
never  ventured  to  place  within  its  reach,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
80  sparing  of  the  power  to  reform  her  laws,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
she  wished  to  abandon  it  by  prescription.  Always  ready  to  bind,  the  . 
heirs  of  Saint  Peter  have  shown  themselves  extremely  averse  to  "  ' 
more  humane  office  of  '"f  ^<>^  o"  fUft^-  except  when  it  served  the  ptill 
pose  of  gain  or  ambition,  "^e  time,  I  believe,  will  never  come  wnei 
the  church  of  Rome  will  agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  are  called 


maUtrs  of  faith.     But  1  cannot  discover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  at 

\i  Uir  the  obstinacy  which  pi 
relating  to  the  religious  vows  of  females ;  unless  it  be  thi 


interest  fur  the  obstinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  the  barbarous  law! 


m 


jealousy,  which  persons,  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  tS' 
mistake  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  chastity:  such  zeal  as  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids. 

The  Nunneries  in  this  town  amount  to  twenty-nine.  Of  these,  somA 
are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars,  whose  rule  of  reiigiont 
life  they  profess;  and  some  under  that  of  the  Episcopal  See.  llie  last 
generftHy  follow  the  monastic  rules  of  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Bernards 
«r  Saint  Jerom  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  superiority  which 
is  observable  in  the  secular  above  the  regular  clergy,  is  found  in  th« 
nuns  under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large 
convents,  whose  courts  and  gardens  allow  the  inhabitants  ample  spac# 
for  exercise  and  amusement.  Instead  of  narrow  cells,  the  nuns  liv9 
in  a  comfortable  suit  of  apartments,  often  at  the  head  of  a  small  famjif; 
»f  younger  nuns  whom  they  have  educated,  or  of  pupils,  not  under  re* 
Vbi.  UI.  No.  16.— la*;.  2  8 


3SS  tUtehJTom  Spain. 

ligious  TOWS,  whom  their  parents  place  there  for  insirDction.  The  life, 
in  fact,  of  these  comtn unities,  is  rather  colte^ate  than  monastic;  and 
were  it  net  fur  the  tyrannical  law  which  deprives  the  professed  nuns  of 
tlielr  liberty,  such  establishments  woold  be  far  from  objectionable.  The 
dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that  which  the  Ihtenas,  or  elderlj  matrons, 
wore  when  the  convents  were  founded,  with  the  addition  of  a  lai^ 
mantle,  black,  white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  thej  use  at  the  choir.  From  a  head-dress  not  unlike  that  which, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  such  matters,  1  believe  you  call  a  mob-cap,  hann 
the  black  veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  black  beads  with  a  cross  at  tM 
end,  is  s>een  hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  or  loosely  coiled  oB 
•  leather  strap,  which  tiriilens  the  tunic  or  sown  to  the  waist.  A  slip 
of  c|oth  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  scapulary,  hanp 
dcwB  to  the  feet  both  before  and  behind,  probably  with  a  view  to  coa- 
ceal  every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  miliiness  of  these  romantic  rules  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  fieiy 
Uirit  of  bigotry,  many  convents  have  been  founded  under  the  title  of 
Seformed,  where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  votaries, 

^ouoeand  delicate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  privation  and 
trdstiip,  as  the  only  infallible  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  uf 
Heaven.  Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  lyknotted  rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no  linen  either  for  clothine 
or  bedding.  Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  dieir  bodies,  day  and 
night,  even  during  the  burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain.  A 
mantle  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the  only  addition  which  the  nuns  make 
to  their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet,  shod  with  open  sandals,  and 
without  either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed  to  the  sharp  winter 
Masts,  and  the  deadening  chill  of  the  brick  flourB.  A  band  of  coarse 
linen,  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Captichin  nuns,  bound  tight 
•ix  or  eight  times  round  the  head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
eroum  oflhoms  ;  and  such  Is  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  rule,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  off  even  under  an  access  of  fever.  A 
joung  woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the  reformed  convents  re- 
nounces die  sight  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  utmost  indulgence  as  to 
communication  with  parents  and  brothers  eitends  to  a  short  conversa- 
tion once  a  month,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  tlie  elder  nuns,  behind  a 
thick  curtain  spread  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iron  grating,  which  com- 
iletely  intercepts  the  view.  The  religious  vows,  however,  among  the 
'apuchin  nuns  put  a  final  end  to  all  communication  between  parents 
•ad  children. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  our  species  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  can  influence  the 
mind  of  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  thus  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the 
altars  of  these  Mulochg  whom  we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  superstition  appear  so  natural,  that  I  only  wonder 
when  I  see  so  many  of  our  religious  young  females  still  out  of  the 
convent.  Remorse  and  mental  horrors  guad  some  young  men  into  the 
strictest  monasteries,  while  more  amiable,  thougri  equally  mistaken 
views,  lead  our  females  to  a  similar  course  of  life.  We  are  taught  to 
believe  self-inflicted  pain  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  both  as  an 
atonement  fur  crime,  and  a  token  of  thankfulness.  The  female  cha- 
racter, amonji  us,  is  a  compound  of  the  most  ardent  feelings — vehe- 
ment to  delinousneas,  generous  to  devotedneis.    Whkt  wonder,  then. 


t. 


LeUernfrom  Sjiain. 


if,  early  impressed  with  the  h)veline8§  and  sufTerings  of  an  incamatfe 
DeitT,  an  exqiiisiileiy  tender  mind  crow  restless  and  diesatiiified  with 
a  woVid  as  yet  known  unly  through  the  pictures  of  tnnruse  fanatics, 
and  pant  after  the  most  ettectunl  meantt  uf  giving  her  celestial  lover 
an  uni^iiestianable  proof  of  gratitude?  The  first  naticent  wish  of  fakii^ 
the  veil  is  eagerly  watched  and  seized  by  a  confessor,  who,  to  a  vio- 
lent jealousy  nf  earthly  bridegrooms,  joins  a  confident  sense  of  merit 
in  uiTding  one  virgin  more  to  the  ten  thousand  of  the  spiritual  Hatvmt, 
Piiius  parents  tremble. to  plnce  themselves  between  God  and  thew- 
daughter.  and  often  with  a  bleeding  heart  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  th* 
altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eaeerness  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  celibacy 
both  male  and  female,  to  decoy  young;  persons  into  the  toils  from  whidC 
ftcy  themselves  cannot  escape.  With  this  view  they  have  disguised 
the  awful  cere'iiony  which  cut<  off  an  innocent  girl  from  the  sweeteit 
hopes  of  naturt:,  with  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  mankind  have  unanb 
mously  bealowcxl  on  the  triumph  of  legitimate  love.  The  whole  pro- 
cess  which  condemns  a  female  "  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thoni,"  and 
"  live  a  barren  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studiously  made  to  represent  a 
wedding.  The  unconscious  victim,  generally  tn  her  fifteenth  year, 
finds  herself,  fur  siime  time  previuns  to  her  taking  the  veil,  the  cfueen— 
nay,  the  idol  of  the  whole  coimnuntty  which  has  obtained  her  prefer- 
ence. She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of  bride,  and  seea 
nothing  but  gay  preparations  for  the  expected  day  of  her  spiritital 
auntiars.  Attired  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  decked  with  all  the  jewels  ,| 
of  her  family  and  friends,  she  takes  public  leave  of  her  acquaintance, 
visits,  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nunneries,  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  uie  recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  col- 
lects in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  and  blessings.  As  she  ap- 
proaches the  church  of  her  monastery,  tlie  dignified  eccresiastic  who  ift 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  inlencleo  novice  at  the  door,  and 
leads  her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells  and  musical  instruments 
The  monastic  weeds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in  her  presence ;  and  hav- 
ing embraced  her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is  led  by  the  lady 
who  acts  as  bride's-maid  to  the  small  door  next  to  the  double  grating, 
which  separates  the  nuns'  choir  from  the  body  uf  the  church.  A  curiam 
U  drawn  while  the  abbess  cuts  oft'  the  hair  ot'^tlie  novice,  and  strips  her 
of  her  worldly  ornaments.  On  the  removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears 
in  the  monastic  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearing  lighted  tapers, 
her  face  covered  with  the  while  veil  of  probationahip,  fixed  on  the  head 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers.  After  the  Te  Deum,  or  some  other  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  the  friends  of  the  family  atljourn  to  the  Loeulorii,or  visit- 
ing-room, where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sweetmeats  is  served  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  mock  bride,  who,  with  the  principal  nuns,  attends  belrind 
the  grating  which  separates  the  visiters  from  the  inmates  of  the  con* 
vent.  In  the  more  austere  convents  the  parting  visit  is  omitted,  and 
the  sight  of  the  novice  iu  the  white  veil,  immediately  after  having  her 
hair  cut  oB",  is  the  last  which,  fur  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to  the  pa- 
rents. They  again  see  her  on  the  day  when  she  binds  herself  with  the 
irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her  more,  unless  they  sliould  live  to 
see  her  again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quitting  the  convent  during  the  year  of  pruba- 
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Ufa  are  extremely  rare.  The  eeremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  too  so- 
lemn, and  bears  too  much  the  character  of  a  public  enjpigementy  to  al- 
low full  liberty  of  choice  during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The  timid 
Blind  of  a  girl  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  appearing  asain  in  the  World, 
nnder  the  tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and  relaxea  devotion.  The 
jmns,  besides,  do  not  fbreet  their  arts  during  the  nominal  trial  of  their 
victim,  and  she  lives  a  wnole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses.  Nuns, 
jn  fiict,  who,  after  profession,  would  have  given  their  Uves  for  a  day  of 
Irat, breathing  out  of  their  prison,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  know ; 
hmt  I  cannot  recollect  more  than  one  instance  of  a  novice  quitting  the 
rent,  and  that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on  whom  public  opt- 
lad  no  influence. 

It  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  liberal  convents,  live  hap- 

We  every  reason  to  beueve;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess 

table  evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  some 

nate  females,  under  similar  circumstances.    I  shall  mention 

e  case  in  actual  existence,  with  which  I  am  circumstantially 

•^^^■Jtnted. 

A:  lively  and  interesting^  girl  of  fifteen,  poor,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  m  this  town,  having  received  her  education 
under  an  aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy,  and  not  austere,  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the  world,  previous  to 
lier  taking  the  veil.  I  often  met  the  intended  novice  at  the  house  of 
one  of  her  relations,  where  I  visited  daily.  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fiMrtnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that  world^she  had  learned  to  abhor 
in  description,  was  so  visibly  and  rapidly  winning  her  affections,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months  she  could  hardly  disguise  her  aversion  to 
the  veil.  The  day,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  without  her  feeling  sufficient  resolution  to  de- 
cline it.  Her  father,  a  good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  too  well,  could 
not  protect  her  from  the  ill-treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a  daughter  for  whom  she  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt,  the 
good  nun  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for  the  happiness  of 
h^  childhood,  formed,  besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  unkind - 
ness  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  cloister.  To  this  were  added  all  the 
arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  amons:  the  religious  of  both  sexes. 
The  preparations  for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  inaustriously  got  forward  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Verses 
were  circulated,  in  which  her  confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine 
Lov«  over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impious.  The  wedding-dress 
was  shown  to  everj  acquaintance,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed 
day  was  given  to  fnends  and  relatives.  But  the  feurs  and  aversion 
of  the  devoted  victim  grew  in  proportion  as  she  saw  herself  more  and 
more  involved  in  the  toils  she  haa  wanted  courage  to  burst  when  she 
first  felt  them. 

It  was  in  company  with  my  friend  Seandro,  with  whose  private  his- 
tiory  you  are  weU  acquaintecC'*  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Francisca.    His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the  rash  step  she  was 

•  See  Lctten  nL  IV.  V. 
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going  to  take,  and  the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  fathi 
on  that  subject,  had  made  her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sincei 
friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  tak« 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent  him  a  message  without  mention* 
ing  her  name,  that  a  female  penitent  requested  his  attendance  at  thfl~ 
confessional.  With  painful  surprise  he  found  the  future  unvice  at  hi* 
feet,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears  had 
allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him  that,  for  want  of  another  friend  ii 
the  whole  world,  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came  t 
him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  cunfesiiiun,  but  because  sh 
trusted  he  would  listen  with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a  warmth  an4 
eloquence  above  her  years,  she  protested  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared,  might  be  the  conseouence  of  hef 
determination,  could  not  deter  her  from  the  step  by  which  she  was 
going  to  escape  the  incessant  persecution  of  her  mother.  In  vain  did 
my  friend  volunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  thi 
difficulties  which  surrounded  her;  in  vain  did  he  oRer  I 
archtMshup,  and  implore  his  interference:  no  offers,  no  persuasioM* 
could  move  her.  She  parted  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veil. 

The  realkindnessof  her  aunt,  and  the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  utlieK* 
nuns,  supported  the  pining  novice  through  the  year  of  probation.  The. 
scene  I  beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the  perpetual  vows  of  monaa* 
lie  life,  is  one  which  I  cannot  recollect  without  an  actual  sense  of 
snfiocation.     A  solemn  mass,  performed  with  all  the  splendour  which 
that  ceremony  admits,  preceded  the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the    t 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approached  the  superior  of  the  order.  A 
pen.gaily  ornamented  with  artincial  flowers,  was  put  into  her  trembling 
nand,  to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter.  , 
Then,  standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the  choir,  she  began  tn  chauut,     , 
in  a  weak  and  faintingvoice,  the  act  of  consecration  of  herself  to  God;    . 
but,  having  uttered  a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the  arms  of  the  aur-  J 
rounding  nuns.    This  was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emotion.  1 
No  sooner  had  the  means  employed  restored  to  the  victim  the  powers 
of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence  which  those  who  knew  not  her 
circumstances  attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  holy  xeal,  and  in  which 
the  few  that  were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
despair,  she  hurried  over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  sealed  her  doom 
for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  of  the  new  votaress  were,  however,  too  much 
suspected  by  her  mure  bigoted  or  more  resigned  fellow  prisoners; 
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makms  her  less  cautious,  she  « 
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upon  as  one  likelv  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,  by  divulging  j 
the  secret  that  it  IS  possible  foranun  to  feel  impatient  under  her  vows,  i 
The  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  (the  fiercest  and  most  pitileu  ( 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,)  had  been  lowering  over  the  I 
unhappy  young  woman  during  the  short  time  which  her  aunt,  the  . 
prioress,  survived.  But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless,  and  J 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenuity  of  a  crowd  of  female  zealot!,  T 
whom  she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  unable  to  endure  her  misery,  I 
ahe  resolutely  attempted  to  drown  herself.  The  attempt,  however,  I 
was  ineffectual.    And  now  the  merciless  character  of  Catholic  super* 
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gtition  appeared  in  its  fall  glare.  The  another,  without  Impeaching 
whose  character  no  judicial  steps  could  be  thken  to  prove  the  inva- 
Uditj  of  the  profession,  was  dead ;  and  some  relations  and  friends  of 
the  Mor  prisoner  were  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the  church 
fiir  relief  A  suit  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  before  the  eccle- 
tiMtical  court,  and  the  clearest  evidence  adduced  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  But  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Francis,  considering  their  honour  at  stake,  rose  against  their 
rebellious  subject,  and  the  judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  voluntary 
and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state  approaching  to  madness,  and  death 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  seldom  take  place,  and  more  Seldom  transpire.  The  common 
source  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  religious  melancholy,  which,  combined  with  such  com- 
plaints as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement,  affect  more  or  less  the 
greater  number. 

^  The  mental  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  commonly  known  by  the 
mune  of  Escrtipulos,  and  might  be  called  religious  aruriety.  It  is  the 
'  natural  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes  connected  with 
an  invisible  world,  and  anxiously  practising  means  to  avoid  an  un- 
happy lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended  danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true, 
increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come;  but  the  numerous  and 
difficult  duties  attached  to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
of  eternal  misery  with  the  chances  of  failure  in  their  peiformance ;  and 
while  the  plain  .Christian's  offences  asainst  the  moral  law  are  often 
considered  as  mere  frailties,  those  of  the  professed  votary  seldom 
escape  the  aggravation  of  sacrilege.  The  odious  diligence  of  the 
Catholic  mon^fists  has  raked  together  an  endless  catalogue  of  sins,  by 
ihousht^  word,  and  deed,  to  every  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  eter- 
nal names  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  horrible  and  disgusting, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  evei^y  vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painful  efforts  after  Christian  perfection  to 
end  in  everlasting  misery.  Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  pronieate,  becomes  a  fresh  source  of  disquietude  to  a 
timid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of  the  priest  in  granting  pardon, 
but  respecting  her  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  which  to 
receive  absolution  is  a  sacrilege.  These  aeonizing  fears,  cherished 
and  fed  by  the  small  circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  confined,  are 
senerally  incurable,  and  usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death,  or 
insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  and  tempers  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  uncom- 
mon cleverness  and  judgment,  whose  strength  of  mind  preserves  them 
in  a  state  of  rational  happiness,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cloisters. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine  nun — such,  I  mean,  as,  unincumbered  by  m 
barbarous  rule,  and  blessed  with  that  Liliputian  activity  of  mind 
which  can  convert  a  parlour  or  a  kitchen  into  an  universe— presents  a 
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most  curious  modificBtioa  of  that  amusing  character,  the.  old  maid.-* 
Like  their  vire;iD  sisters  all  over  the  world,  they  too  have,  more  or  less, 
a  Dining  penod.  of  which  the  confessor  is  always  the  happy  and 
exclusive  object.  The  heart  and  soul  of  almost  ever^  nun  not  pasxeil 
fifty  are  centred  in  the  priest  that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con- 
vent messenjiers  are  seen  about  the  town  with  lota  of  spiritual  billtts- 
doiLx,  in  search  of  a  southing  line  from  the  ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns 
not  only  address  them  by  that  endearing  name,  but  will  not  endure 
from  them  the  common  form  of  speech  in  the  third  person  s^they 
must  be  tuto^4,  a!i  children  are  by  their  parents.  Jealousy  is  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  this  nameless  attachment ;  and  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  her  confessor,  few 
will  allow  the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own  cnnveHt. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  imputation  of  levity  on  the  class 
of  Spanish  females  which  I  am  describing.  Instances  of  gross  miscon- 
duct are  extremely  rare  among  the  nuns.  Indeed,  the  physical  barriers 
which  protect  their  virtue  are  fully  adequate  to  giiard  them  against 
the  dangers  of  a  most  unbounded  mental  intimacy  with  their  confessors. 
Neither  would  [  suggest, the  idea  that  nothing  but  obstacles  uf  this 
kind  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within  the  bounds  of  modesty.  My 
oiilv  object  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  unfeelingness  of  a  system 
which,  while  it  surrounds  the  young  recluses  with  strong  walls,  massive 
gates,  and  spiked  windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate  commu- 
nication with  a  man — often  a  young  man — that  can  be  carried  on  in 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  between  the  heart  thus  barbarously 
tried,  and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious  state,  though  sometimes 
a  mystery  to  the  modest  sufferer,  is  plainly  visible  in  most  of  the 
young  captives. 

About  the  age  of  fifty,  (for  spiritual  flirtation  seldom  exhausts 
itself  before  that  age,)  the  genuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and 
aftectiun  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like  some 
circles  in  astronomy,  changes  with  every  step  of  the  individual — I  mean 
telf.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language  iwssesses  a 
true  equivalent  for  your  English  word  comfort;  and,  considering  the 
State  of  this  country,  Spanish  would  have  little  chance  of  producing  a 
similar  substantive,  were  it  not  for  some  of  our  nuns,  who,  as  thev. 
make  a  constant  practical  study  of  the  subject,  may,  at  length,  enrich 
our  dictionary  with  a  name  for  what  they  know  "so  well  without  it. 
Their  comforts,  however,  poor  souls '.  are  still  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
arise  chieflv  from  the  indulgence  of  that  temper,  which,  in  the  language 
ofyour/(iites'»iatrf'',inakestheirmistressesL>er^jiarticutar,'and  which 
by  a  strange  application  of  the  word,  confers  among  us  the  name  of 
imftrtintnte.  The  squeamishness,  fastidiousness,  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility uf  BUDS,  make  that  name  a  proverbial  reproach  against  every 
sort  of  aftected  delicacy.  As  great  and  wealthy  nunneries  possess 
considerable  influence,  and  none  can  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  {Mothers,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards))  without  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  tone  and  manners  of  tlie  society,  every 
person,  male  or  female,  connected  with  it,  acquires  a  peculiar  mincing 
air,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  bj  an  experienced  observer.  But  in 
none  does  it  appear  more  ludicrously  than  in  the  old-fashioned  nun- 
d««lori.    Their  patience  in  listening  to  long,  minute,  and  often-told 
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reports  of  cases ;  the  nock  authority  with  which  thrf  enforce  their 
prescriptioDs  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ  to  raise  the  spirits  o^ 
their  patients,  would,  in  a  more  free  country,  tiirnish  comedy  with  a 
most  amusing  character.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  stupid  practitioner 
bethottffht  himself  of  taking  orders,  thus  to  unite  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  leech  for  the  convenience  of  nuns.  The  Pope  granted  him  a 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbids  priests  practising 
physic,  and  he  found  himself  unrivalled  in  powers  among  the  faculty. 
The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  our  doctor  sent  home  for  a  lad, 
his  nephew^  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  this  two-fold  trade,  which, 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  of  which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boast, 
is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches  of  that  family. 
With  regard  to  their  curative  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  soul,  I  am  a 
very  incompetent  judge :  the  body,  I  know— at  least  the  half-spiritual- 
ized bodies  of  the  nuns — ^they  treat  exclusively  with  syrups.  This  is 
a  fact  of  which  I  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  a  near  relation,  a  most 
amiable  young  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave, 
while  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with  nothing  but  syrup  of 
violets!  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  wary  doctor,  not  for^tting 
the  fi;host]y  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted  to  add  a  certain  dose 
of  Jgnus  Cagtus  to  every  ounce  of  the  syrup ;  a  practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  hh  and  his  uncle  most  religiously 
lidhered  when  attending;  young  nuns,  With  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
making  their  religious  duties  more  easy.  L.  D. 


ON  HEARING  AN  ALMOST-FORGOTTEN  SONG. 

Oa !  cease,  and  never  sing  again 

(Or  not  to  me)  that  mournful  strain ; 

For  round  my  heart  its  echoes  roU'd 

All  the  pangs  I  felt  of  old : 

Waked  the  thought  of  prospects  blighted. 

Friends  too  long,  too  well  believed. 
Fond  afl'ections  unrequited. 

Faults  and  follies  unretrieved : — 
Waked  regret  and  shame  in  me, 

Who  on  a  reckless  idol's  shrine. 
With  passionate  prodigality. 

Cast  a  heart  so  warm  as  mine. 
Sad  they  spoke— oh,  vainly  check'd. 

Pours  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ; 
For  health  departed,  spirits  wreck'd. 

And  aimless  life's  declining  years, 
Spoke  of  aU  I've  borne  to  prove- 
All  hopeless,  fruitless,  thankless  stiU ! 
I'he  long  devotion  of  a  love 

Time  cannot  cure,  npr  absence  chill. 
I'hen  wonder  not  if  I  implore 
To  hear  those  touching  sounds  no  more  : 
I  should  not  weep  to  wis  excess. 
Did  my  heart  own  their  sweetness  less.  V.  £.  8. 
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The  twii  principal  tlistiacUons  in  llie  religion  of  ihe  Higlilamlei 
the  d'ttsbjUrian  and  the  Rutnan  Calliulic.     The  latter,  with  few  e 
ceptioDa,  in  confinetl  to  tiie  county  of  Inverncs§.  particularly  to  t' 
districts  of  Lochaber,  Movdart,  Arasaik,  Murrer,  Knoydart,  and  StK-___ 
Glass,  and  to  tlie  island's  of  Cannay,  VA^,  South  Uuist,  and  Burra, 
where  the  adherents  to  the  religion  of  tlieir  ancestors  are  equal,  if  nut 
Bupei'iiir  in  nunttier,  to  the  discipleii  of  the  Reformation.     There  are 
likewise  a  few  Episcopalians,  chiefly  among  the  gentry;  and  I  heard 
of  some  Methodists  and  Anabaptists.    To  these  may  t>e  added  sodmU 
secedcrs  from  the  Scotch  churcti,  whose  consciences  rebel  against  C^H 
ctesiaglicsl  palrotia);e,  but  whose  points  of  faith  know  no  dissimilaritj^| 
and  who  wander  about  the  country  praying  and  preaching  at  their  a<^H 
discretiuD.  j| 

The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  and  unobtrusive.     Maj 
never  arms  himself  witli  cjuotntions  from  Scripture  to  curry  on  otten-^ 
sive  uperationii.    There  is  no  inducement  fur  him  to  strut  about  in  ths 
Earb  of  pietr,  in  order  tu  attract  respect,  as  his  own  conduct  insures 
It.     Not  bcuig  perplexed  by  doubt,  he  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
fajdi.     Upon  such  a  subject,  therefore,  be  is  silent,  unless  invited  tu 
the* conversation,  and  then  he  enlertaina  it  witli  sulemntly  and  reva.  . 
rence.     The  relationship  between  him  and  his  Creator  is  mare  in  hilj 
heart  than  on  his  tongue.    I  believe  his  religiuus  feelings  to  be  as  sia^ 
cere  as  they  are  simple  and  unassuming;  and  that  mural  precepts  are 
more  congenial  tu  his  disposition  than  mysteries. 

That  this  should  be  the  character  of  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants, 
may  possibly  create  astonishment.  1  could  nut  discover  any  ditferencc ; 
ana  my  own  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  cler^men  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  Tliey  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  my  cjues- 
tions  on  tliis  point,  that  the  lUniian  Catholics  were  equally  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  e<|uallynuiet  in  the  enjojnneutoftheir  tenets,  with 
llieir  own  Presbyterian  parisiiioners ;  and  moreover  they  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  the  priests. 

Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that  Protestants 
and  Papists,  so  often  pronounced  to  be  eternally  inimical,  live  here  in 
chanty  and  brotherhood.     On  neither  side  is  humanity  forgotten  in 
their  doctrine  of  divinity.    The  world,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  under- 
stand that  distinctions  in  worship  do  not  necessarily  impiv  distinctioiMll 
in  our  nature;  and  that  our  fellow  beings  of  opposite  religions  are  t*j 
cnpable  of  love  and  friendship,  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  as  thoisJ 
who  kneel  on  the  same  hassock,  or  chaunt  tlie  same  psalm.     In  Portl 
William  there  h  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Episcopal  and  the  RomU  J 
Catholic  chapels.     The  inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  and  of  tlie  neiglibour*'' 
hood,  know  no  division,  except  at  tlie  doors  of  their  respective  places 
of  worship.*     Un  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  tlie  street. 


rtic  miniitcr  uul  the 
Rig;  but,  by  rcuDOn  of  the  turbulent  teas  liial  divide  tbu 
"    "      ■■  'ltd  their 


peuking'  of  the  islwid  of  Cuinay,  says,    ' 


•  PeiiTuinl, 
f  Dpiiih  prir«  „ , 

i>lea,ue  very  seldom  able  (oaucnd  their  flocki.    I  admire  the  modcntionof ' 
congfreptiion^  who  atlciidthe  prmclung' of  cither  iiuIitii-reiiLly  ulhey  happen' 
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and  approaching  by  the  several  roads,  conversing  toother  **  in  unit j' 
of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  till  the  time  arrives  for  their  se- 
paration, when  each  man  bends  his  course  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nis  own  conscience,  without  note  or  comment  from  the  others ;  and 
when  the  assemblies  are  dismissed,  they  meet  again  as  cordially  as  they 
parted*  The  advocate  for  intolerance  will  say,  such  a  people  must 
either  be  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  or  the  thing  is  impossdile.  Not  at 
all.  They  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The  same  spirit  of 
charity  is  diffused  Uiroufhout  families.  A  master  does  not  require  his 
servants  to  think  as  he  thinks ;  he  merely  re<f  uires  them  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  A  husband  is  not  offended  because  his  wife  loves  consubstan- 
tiation  better  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him.  As  for 
their  children,  they  easily  come  to  an  agreement  about  them,  if  they 
agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  family,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  sons  are  Roman  Catholics,  his  wife  and  daughter  Epis- 
copalians, and  the  tiitor  a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture !  And  does 
it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  wrangliueP  Bv  no  means ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. It  is  a  daily  lesson  of  good-wul  ancT  kind-hearted  forbearance, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it. 

Much  as  I  am  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  I  am  un- 
willing to  ascribe  this  senerous  toleration  in  social  life  to  their  own 
peculiar  disposition:  Would  not  all  men  act  towards  each  other  in^the 
same  manner,  were  there  no  external  influence  employed  to  goad  and 
sting  them  into  hatred  ?  Who  will  believe  we  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
nate horror  at  those  who  differ  from  us  in  sacred  interpretations,  or  in 
metaphvsical  conjectures?  Let  us  not  entertain  so  humiliating  an 
idea.  Mankind  tfre  naturally  averse  to  enmity ;  for  it  not  only  dis- 
turbs their  better  feelings,  but  there  is  personal  danger  in  it.  Every 
individual  likes  peace  better  than  war ;  though  there  are  certain  stimu* 
lants  which  will  infallibly  make  him  fight  So  likewise  will  anathemas 
from  the  pulpit  turn  a  peaceful  conmgation  into  a  set  of  persecuting 
zealots.  To  the  lionour  of  the  Hi^land  clergy,  they  are  guiltless  of 
employing  their  power  for  so  atrocious  a  purpose ;  and  indeed  their 
tenets  are  not  exclusive.  Then  again,  the  great  cause  in  favour  of 
their  tranquillity,  no  political  advantage  can  be  gained  by  setting  these 
people  at  variance.  It  is  to  the  alienee  of  these  <*  spirit-stirring 
drums,"  and  not  to  the  Highlanders  themselves,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute their  freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  superstition. 

The  Lowlanders  are  continually  lamenting  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Highland  church  are  deficient  in  education.  That  this  is  partly  true 
cannot  be  dissembled.  Several  have  been  described  to  me  in  terms 
unfavourable  to  members  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  I  have  accident- 
arrive.  As  the  Scotch  are  ceconomists  in  religion,  I  would  recommend  the  practice 
of  one  of  the  little  Swiss  mixed  cantons,  who,  through  mere  frugality,  kept  but  one 
divine ;  a  moderate  honest  fellow,  who,  steering  clear  of  controversial  points,  held 
forth  to  the  Calvinist  flock  on  oiie  part  of  the  day,  and  to  his  Catholic  on  the  other. 
He  lived  long  among  them  much  respected,  and  died  lamented." — Scotland,  vol,  u. 
pare  316. 

Mr.  Matthews  likewise,  in  his  «•  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  describes  Switzerland  as  a 
country  «  where  the  bitterness  of  religious  differences  is  softened  by  the  kindly 
feelinf^  of  human  brotherhood."  But  this  character  is  not  pecuUar  to  mountaineers, 
ai  it  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitanU  of  the  United  States.— What  a  lesson  to 
other  countries ! 
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uil^  nicl  with  some  fi^w  who  answered  the  descriptinn.  On  tlie  nthaa 
hand,  there  are  among  them  nien  of  learning  anJ  science,  of  high  tof 
telleclufll  puwers,  and  uf  liberal  principles.  Those  whu  accuse  t" 
man}'  or  their  clergy  of  being  i'^norant  faonlics,  ought,  at  the  aanh 
time,  fo  do  justice  to  their  philiisophera.  It  is  TurtunHte,  howevel 
that  none  of  their  enthusiasts  attack  the  creeds  of  others.  Their  xes. 
lakes,  perhaps,  as  uncharitable,  though  certainly  not  so  pernicious  4 
course.  They  do  not  hold  up  other  churches  to  detestation,  but  art  ^ 
content  tomalie  their  hearers  detest  themsehes.  A  God  of  terror  and 
the  slender  chance  of  escape  from  eternal  punishment  is  their  constant 
theme.  Such  a  doctrine  may  be  convenient,  as  it  recjuires  less  ability 
to  «ncite  fear  than  to  inspire  hope.  Their  congregations  listen  witA 
as  much  awe  as  they  would  to  a  ghost  story,  and  Ending  their  appre- 
hensions alarmed,  are  apt  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  a  pious  in' 
fluence  working  on  their  souls.  Hearing  one  of  these  ministers  ad- — 
dress  a  table  of  communicants,  and  observing  "  his  lengthened  chiu 
his  tumed-up  snout,  his  eldritch  sciuecl  and  gestures."  \  was  curii — ^" 

to  learn  the  nature  of  his  Gaelic  harangue ;  when  it  was  told  me  he  «  ..^ 

fjnestioning  the  probability  of  more  than  two  among  them  having  re* 
ceived  the  sacrament  worthily,  and  doubling  if  more  than  one  woulff 
obtain  salvation  :  now  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  multitude.  Bu^ 
as  1  have  already  remarked,  such  preachers  fofm  only  a  part  of  the 
Highland  church  ;  the  better  part  are  very  distinct.  1  have  been  in 
company  with  some  of  their  clergy,  who  cannot  fail  in  engaging  th«i^ 
highest  admiration  and  esteem:  men  not  merely  of  general  know4 
ledge,  but  of  general  humanity  i  neither  formal  nor  sanctified  in  their; 
own  deportment,  nor  envious  of  the  cheerfulness  of  others.  Not  cob* 
tent  with  uttending  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  the^' 
assist  them  in  their  temporal  otTnirs;  and  are  more  anxious  to  malte 
good  members  of  society  than  bad  theologians.  Chaucer's  "goodt! 
country  parson,"  and  Goldsmith's  "  village  preacher,"  are  here  show% 
to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  coinage  of  a  poet's  brain.  ' 

Even  at  this  time  ecclesiastical  penance  is  enforced,  in  some  of  thCi 
remoter  districts,  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kirfci 
The  etitty-stool,  their  only  relic  of  popery,  long  banished  from  the 
Lowlands,  is  yet  to  be  found  among  the  hilfs,  in  spite  of  the  argumeats' 
of  common  sense,  and  (what  is  more  difBcult  to  withstand]  the  world*£ 
ridicule.  In  other  respects,  likewise,  their  church  discipline  is  carried 
to  a  harsh  estreme.  Instances  of  eicommuntcation,  which  not  only 
deprives  the  devoted  sinner,  but  also  Ids  children,  of  all  religious  ritei, 
are  sdll  to  be  met  wiUi  in  some  of  the  parishes.  Notices  have  been 
publicly  delivered  in  churches  that  all  persons  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  year,  been  guilty  of  piofaning  the  Sabbath,  even  in  so  small 
a  degree  as  the  writing  of  a  letter,  should  be  debarred  from  the  coin- 
munion  -table.  This,  one  of  the  elders  assured  me,  was  a  "  wholesome 
severity,"  «hile  he  himself  sat  replenishing  his  rummer  of  whiskey- 
punch  for  the  third  time,  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday  evening,— but 

Sunch,  as  the  ordinal^  in  Jonathan  Wild  argues,  "  is  no  where  forbill- 
en  in  Scripture."  Not  Ion'  ago,  a  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to 
keep  two  books,  wkitr  and  black,  wherein  he  set  down  the  names  ei 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  throughout  his  parish.  The  idea,  '^ 
not  iMdIy  imagined,  was  badly  executed;  he  should  have  kept  a  seve 
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fold  book  for  the  greys.    Possibly  the  hint  was  taken  from  the  follow- 
ing lines.in  the  "  rrere's  Tale :" 

•*  They  weren  in  the  apcliedeken's  book ; 
Than  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction." 

It  is,  however  gratifying  to  add,  that  there  are  few  who  regard  tlie 
examples  of  clerical  authority  otherwise  than  with  a  smile,  the  delin- 
quents themselves  excepted.  The  Highland  clergy  demand  so  much 
respect  for  their  charitable  demeanour  towards  the  followers  of  a  faith, 
to  the  tenets  of  which  they  feel  the  greatest  abhorrence,  that  I  have 
unwillingly  alluded  to  any  thing  in  their  dispraise.  Nor  perhaps  should 
1  have  said  aword  upon  so  ungracious  a  subject,  had  not  their  want  of 
a  suitable  education  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  public  papers  of 
Scotland,  and  that  without  paying  due  honour  either  to  their  men  of 
learning,  or  to  their  liberality. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  general  mode  of  worsliip  among  the  Pres- 
byterians; yet  manj  are  unacquainted  with  their  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  open  air, — the  erandest-religious  ceremony  I 
ever  beheld.  The  crowds  which  assemble  from  all  parts  render  their 
churches  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  It  is  held  once  a  year,  and,  in 
some  parishes,  only  once  in  two  years.  I  attended  one  at  Loch  Inver 
in  SuUierland,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  mountains, 
where  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  man  can  be  perceived.  At 
another  time  a  stranger  might  have  arrived  there,  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  scene,  mourned  over  the  cruel  depopulation  of  the  country. 
Now  it  was  like  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  when,  for  some 
cause,  the  inhabitants  are  called  forth  to  a  particular  spot.  From 
every  direction,  across  the  hills,  were  they  approaching,  some  on  horse- 
back, others  on  foot,  all  (|uietly  pursuing  their  course  to  the  same  point. 
As  I  walked  forward,  at  the  turn  of  an  almost  trackless  path,  the  con- 
^gation  came  suddenly  in  sight,  sitting  on  the  sward,  silently  wait- 
ing for  the  minister.  My  mindhad  been  previously  excited  by  a  morn- 
ing journey  among  the  gi<;^antic  and  awtul  mountains  of  Assint,  and 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  fullest  impression  from  such  a  scene.  I 
was  with  some  friends  in  a  cottage,  when  a  whisper  informed  us  that 
the  minister  was  on  the  ground. 

We  went  forth,  and,  uncovering  our  heads,  drew  near  to  the  multi- 
tude. I  guessed  them  atthree  thousand ;  but  was  told  I  greatly  under- 
rated their  number.  They  were  seated,  as  closely  as  possible,  upon  a 
cently  rising  ground,  which  terminated,  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  craggy 
hill,  and  with  hills  of  the  same  nature  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre.  Not  only  was  the  ground  itself  completely 
filled,  but  hundreds  had  taken  their  station  among  the  crags.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  picturesque  grouping,  surrounded  by  romantic 
scenery.  Befor^  we  came  among  them,  the  psalm  had  begun.  Their 
singing  was  not,  as  we  often  hear  it,  nasal  and  obstreperous ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  voices  were  attuned  as  if  subdued  in  attention  to  a 
supernatural  accompaniment.  While  passing  over  a  hillock,  the  echo 
of  the  rocks  almost  deceived  me ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  seemed 
to  issue  from  above,  and  an  enthusiast  might  have  imagined  that  an 
invisible  choir  of  angels  were,  indeed,  saluting,  in  return,  their  fellow 
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senrants  in  sons.  With  difficulty  we  reached  a  beiich,  under  a  piece 
of  sail-cloth,  enjoying  an  entire  view  of  the  congregation.  Two  long 
narrow  tables,  covered  with  a  "  fair  white  linen  clotn,''  were  placed  in 
the  midst.  The  minister  was  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  small 
wooden  building,  somewhat  like  a  watch-box  with  the  upper  half-door 
awaj ;  but,  though  I  liken  it  to  such  a  thing,  it  had  not,  in  my  eyes,  a  ' 
degrading  effect.  What  a  glorious  sight!  Every  one  so  neatly  attired, 
so  patient,  so  serious,  so  solemn !  This  throng  was  assembled  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  many  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  all 
joining  with  decent  piety  in  the  same  psalm,  without  affectation,  with- 
out gnmace,  their  eyes  humbly  bent  down,  or  modestly  raised  to  their 
instructer.  I  never  thought  upon  creeds ;  I  thought  only  upon  what 
was  before  me— devotion  1  How  poor  are  "  gay  religions  full  of  pomp 
and  gold,"  compared  to  their  sincere  and  sinvple  worship ! 

The  prayer  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  sermon  an  hour.  Yet  I 
listened  unweariedly,  though  I  understood  not  one  word  of  Gaelic,  to 
the  music  of  syllables,  as  uttered  by  the  minister,  whose  modulation  of 
voice  was  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived :  added  to  which,  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  action,  for  ever  varied,  but  seldom  greatly  elevated ; 
and,  alM)ve  all,  the  smile  of  good-will,  which  never  left  his  counte- 
nance. After  the  sermon,  everyone  still  keeping  his  place,  he 'ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  the  Communion.  The  tables  were 
then  filled,  a  collection  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  elements  brought 
forward,  the  bread  on  a  silver  salver,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cha- 
lices, which  were  distributed  by  the  elders,  while  the  minister,  stand- 
ing between  the  two  ends  of  the  tables,  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Testament,  and  afterwards  discoursed  to  them,  at  considera- 
ble length,  on  the  nature  of  their  obligations.  These  communicants 
then  retired,  and  the  tables  were  again  filled,  and«so  on,  till  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  those  who  had  previously  obtained  per- 
mission; each  separate  table  being  attended  by  dinerent  assisting 
clergymen. 

The^tate  of  the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favourable  for 
this  meeting  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  it  was  very  warm,  and 
with  shadowing  clouds.  For  a  long  time  I  was  insensible  to  any  thing 
tliat  tended  to  destroy  either  the  propriety  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
congregation.  At  last  I  observed  there  were  twice  as  many  women  as 
men, — a  most  disproportionate  assortment;  and  that  the  aged  were 
more  devout  than  the  young,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  some 
unequivocal  si^ns  of  indifTerence  and  impatieiice;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  service  lasted  altogether  eight  noure  and  a  half.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  some  became  sleepy ;  but,  poor  souls !  what  a  toilsome 
distance  had  they  travelled!  Tnen  again,  from  some  auarter  or  an- 
other, there  was  an  incessant  cry  of  infants,  except  during  the  time  of 
singing,  and  the  exception  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  music ;  this, 
however,  was  unavoidable,  for  who  were  left  to  take  charge  of  them  at 
their  homes  ?  and  how  could  they  live  without  their  mothers'  bosoms? 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  them,  and  forgave  them  for  their  noise 
with  all  my  heart.  g. 
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No.  II. — Como. 

Wrkes  Como  on  its  lake's  still  bosom  views 
Bleak  Alpine  snows,  and  summer's  fervid  hues, 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  e'er 
Was  g^ven  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poet's  prayer ; 
AVhcre  rocks  and  woods  waxtl  off  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  tranquil  bay 
Which  sleeps  on  russet  sands,  or  ripples  o'er, 
Welling  from  cavem'd  fount,  the  peoblv  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  crag  that  to  the  wave  descends 
Its  shadows  with  the  light-leaved  olive  blends, 
And  m}Ttle8  mingled  with  the  clustering  vine 
High  over-arch'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine ; 
^'nilst  far  beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roll'd 
Expand  their' purple  splendours  edged  with  gold. 
By  ncadland  bleak  ana  misty  isle  retire. 
And  seem  to  tinge  each  distant  cape  with  fire. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  Pliny  chose. 
Within  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose. 
When  sickening  with  the  vulg-ar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homagre,  the  forensic  strife, 
lie  left  the  worid  whicli  triflers  hold  no  dear. 
And  joyous  sprang  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
**  Beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,"  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
"  Thou  wave  dark-heaving  to  the  cavenrs  side. 
Thou  ancient  forest's  venerable  shade, 
Ye  azure  mountains  that  in  distance  fade, 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy  summits  break. 
How  pure,  hpw  deep  the  wisdom  that  ye  speak! 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools. 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  bv  rules ; 
In  truth's  fair  semblance  to  conceai  our  guile, 
And  sheatli  the  stings  of  malice  in  a  smile  : 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  will. 
Reviled*  spum'd,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still ; 
But  studious  tlioughts  on  Nature's  works  intent, 
llie  soaring  hopes  in  fancy's  visions  sent. 
The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  niind. 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behintl." 

Thus  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page, 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  philosopliic  sage. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  tliat  iujpir'd 
Thy  lonely  houm,  when,  in  itself  retired. 
Thy  free  mind  soaPd  upon  the  wings  of  thought. 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  'seem  thy  sports,  thy  studies  to  divide. 
Through  valleys  lone  I  linger  by  tliy  side. 
Breathe  the  keen  freshness  of  the  mountain-air, 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
Or  trim  with  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  gaze 
Upon  the  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul, 
Stssip'd  by  thy  genius  on  the  historic  roU, 
Whene'er  thy  breast  prophetic  longinn  came. 
And  throbb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fame. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
l*hose  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal  f 
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Uiii  th)  capacioiu  wisdom  ne'er  eiplore 

All  urm-tn  worid,  where  fiunc  should  he  no  more ' 

Wut  tllnu  conleiit  mind's  purest  joy*  lo  luiow, 

Aiid  in  the  silent  grave  those  joyi  tbrefc'o' 

The  lowenii^  height*  of  Rcuon'i  lore  to  try, 

Tu  plume  thine  etgXe  fuicy  uid  to  die,' 

Did  no  dill  itnce  c  er  uhiiper  in  thy  bmsl, 

I'hut  those  fond  upirationa  to  be  bleat, 

'rt;>t  feverish  restleianeBS,  that  mortal  sttiri^. 

Were  tlic  nire  earnests  of  immortal  life, 

Seed*  of  that  flouxr  that  win  again  to  bloom 

More  bright,  more  fiur,  and  live  beyond  the  tomb .' 

I.iiifauppy'  JToni  these  iniths  Ihnu  lurn'dsl  auay. 

Nor  haiTdBl  the  mora  that  broug-lit  our  g-lorioiia  day. 

The  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  town  ia  confined  to  a  small 
cirr.iilar  basin,  aurruuuded  bj'  high  hilU,  and  enliveoed  by 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  oeautiful  reach  U  seen, 
taitis  rise  on  each  side  boldlj  from  the  water's  edge,  and  tlieir  sum- 
mits terminate  in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevatiuD.  Their  gradual 
asient  (in  Gibbon's  words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  ofoliveSi 
of  vines,  and  of  cheanut  trees,  and  tliey  are  cloitied  nearly  to  tlieir 
sammifs  with  verdure.  The  green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably  in- 
terrupted in  various  places  Dy  small  villages,  clustering  round  the 
slender  tower  of  the  church,  or  by  the  aoUtary  convent  or  chapel, 
whilst  the  white  villas  which  crowd  the  shores  are  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  which  flow  close  uoder  their  walls.  About  three 
miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the  promontory  and  small  village  of 
Toroo.  It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object,  sloping  gradually  Trom 
the  higher  hills,  and  projecting  far  into  the  lake  with  its  houses, 
church,  and  cypress -trees.  Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  villas 
— his  Tragfdy  and  Comedy.  The  situation  lias  sufficient  beauty,  and 
agrees  well  enough  with  Pliny's  description  to  warrant  us  in  placing 
ifiem  here;  but  tlicre  is  nothing  like  conclusive  evidence  of  their  hav- 
ing occupied  this  site.  We  coasted  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Torno,  admiring,  as  we  advanced,  the  beauty  and  boldness  of 
the  scenery,  and,  about  two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modern  villa 
called  the  Fliniana.  Here,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house  is  the  in- 
termitting fountain  described  by  both  Plinys.  Its  source  is  under  a 
low  cavern;  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 
The  attendant  informed  us,  that  it  still  rises  and  falls  thrice  a-day, 
but  at  uncertain  hours.  It  does  not.  1  think,  appear  from  Pliny's  ac- 
count, that  he  had  a  villa  close  to  this  fountain ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  con' 
lined  situation,  hardly  allowing  room  fur  a  house,  is  very  ill  adapted 
to  die  apace  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site,  however,  of  the  Pliniana. 
is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  chesnuts,  laurel,  and 
cvpress:  it  clings  close  to  the  rocky  lii  11  which  rises  i m media telj 
aooveit;  and  commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of  his  villas  on  the  la|^,  as  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which  his  elegant  genius 
seems  so  much  to  have  delighted. 

"  On  this  shore  I  have  many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  BO  principally  engage  me.  The  one  placed  on  rocks,  after  tht 
Baian  fashion,  looks  over  (he  lake ;  the  other,  also,  in  the  Baian  maQ' 
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ner,  touches  its  waters :  wherefore,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  call  Tra- 
gedy, because  she  is  supported  on  buskins;  f/t is,  Comedy,  because  her 
feet  are  sandaled.  Each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  which,  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  both,  are,  from  their  very  diversity,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive. Uiis  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely ;  that  more  extensively — this 
embraces  in  its  prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling  outline ;  that 
with'  its  lofty  promontory  divides  two : — from  that  the  extended  line 
of  coast,  stretching  to  a  great  distance,  appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise ;  from  this  the  gentle  curve  of  the  shore  forms  a  spa- 
cious and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian  recreation.  That  feels  not 
the  waves ;  this  breaxs  them : — from  that  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
fishermen ;  firom  this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  yourself,  and  throw 
the  hook  from  your  chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as  from  a 
boaL  These  united  attri^ctions  have  induced  me  to  make  to  each 
those  additions  in  which  they  are  separately  deficient." — PUn.  B.  ix. 
Ep.  7.  H. 


STJINZAS 

Written  on  viewing  the  Monument  of  tteo  Sleeping  Cfiiidren,  by  Chaiiti'ey,  in 

lAchfeld  Cathedral, 

O  Chantret!  thou  hast  stolen  the  feeling'  all 
Of  Nature's  young  and  innocent  worshippers. 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  hol^  festival 
Tlirough  the  fair  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years; 
Whose  feet  go  printless  over  wo :  whose  tears 
liut  gem  the  looks  of  gladness  where  they  light ; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  with  honey;  while  the  fears, 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  never  fright 
The  soul  from  its  repast,  pure,  sensitive,  and  light. 

For  when  the  blight  of  ugly  Death  had  throw  n 
Its  lustre  from  that  seat  of  love,  the  e}  o, 
llicn  caiTiest  thou,  and  in  thy  chisell'd  slonc 
Ilewedst  out  these  an  immortality. 
While  their  free  spirits  sought  to  glorify 
The  holiness  of  innocence  with  wings, 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie, 
As  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven  and  lovely  things 
That  Future  still  to  Youth  in  radiant  beauty  brings. 

0  artist!  pity  thou  couldst  not  bestow 
The  breath  mto  those  lips  that  gently  part ; 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow, 
That  seem  to  converse  with  the  throbbing  heart; 
And  bid  that  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain ; — 
Pity !  yet  haraly  so; — man  has  no  art 
TowaJce  the  youthful  melody  again ; 

And  joy  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pain. 

Sweet  forms !  sweet  memories  of  what  have  been ! 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art !  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  things  of  flesh,  in  all  your  green, 
And  everlasting  freshness.    Oh  !  gone  by 

1  have  known  forms  like  yours,-p.yet  they  could  die ! 
But  your  sweet  sympathies  shall  perish  not ; 

And  ye,  like  rainbows  promise-bent  on  high. 
Shall  pcMnt  the  mourner  from  his  eartlily  spot, 
To  where  immortal  youth  is  joy's  peculiar  lot,  j. 


THB    BI&Tll-DAT. 

Thr  antipathy  tn  serious  reflection  entertained  bj  the  generalityol 
mankinil  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  calamitj,  or  th«  I 
anniversary  of  sonte  period  marked  bj  sorrow  which  we  cannot  for»  I 
get,  or  bj  joy  which  we  cannot  recall,  is  capable  of  turning  the  mindl 
to  sober  ana  useful  meditation.  The  gidoy  round  of  life  pies  onij 
we  engage  in  new  projects,  indulge  in  new  hopes,  undismaj'ea  by  thel 
failure  of  old  ones,  and  are  incessantly  occupied  with  the  effort  to  I 
banish  the  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  indulging  in  the  visions  of  the  1 
future.  I 

Aa  has  been  observed,  however,  there  are  times  when  these  efforts  I 
fail;  and  one  of  these  is  tJie  recurrence  of  a  birth-day— that  subject  of  J 
joy  in  childhood,  and  of  seriousness,  if  not  gloom,  in  maturer  age.  I 
In  the  former  it  is  hurrying  us  on  to  tlie  wished-for  period,  when  we"! 
expect  to  act  with  iodependeace,  and  to  enjoy  without  restraint:  ia  I 
the  latter,  it  is  sweeping  us  headlong  to  the  close  of  a  life,  embittered  I 
to  many  by  disappointment,  and  drawing  to  an  end,  for  which  all  feel  1 
they  are  unprepared. 

Reader,  an  not  he  alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon^ 
nor  am  1  one  whose  mind  is  soured  by  disappointment,  or  racked  1^  ' 
remorse.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  attained  the  nil  admirari  sort  M 
tranquillity,  inspired  by  experience,  and  becoming  my  age,  and  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  "All  that  is  truly 
delightful  in  life,  is  what  all,  it  they  please,  may  enjoy."  My  present 
train  of  reflection  was  awakened  by  finding  among  my  papers  the 
other  day  some  verses  which  I  wrote  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day,  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  1  subjoin  at  the  end  of  this 

Oh  the  pleasures  of  that  day  in  my  childhood!  I  still  think  with 
delight  on  the  happiness  it  brought  with  it,  the  festivity  it  occasionedi 
and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  On  that  day  I  was  always  allowed  a 
holiday,  and  sunered  to  play  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  exemption.  On  that  evening,  instead  of  being  sent  early  to 
bed,  we  were  all  permitted  to  join  in  the  family  supper;  for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  late  dinners  to  preclude  supper.  I  have  still  before 
my  eyes  the  small  blue  parlour  in  which  my  mother  used  to  explain 
tu  nie,  in  the  morning,  the  importance  of  the  day,  and  the  added 
duties  which  its  recurrence  entailed  on  me,  while  1  bore  the  lectu^< 


fith  patience  and  complacency,  in  consideration  of  the  joys  by  whicl_ 
it  was  to  be  succeeded.  Many  a  time  in  after-life,  when  I  nad  entered, 
on  the  bustle,  the  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  world,  have  I  retired  on  thafc 
day,  to  turn  my  thouglita  from  tlie  cares  of  business,  or  tlie  regretJ 
of  disappointment,  to  these  remembrances  of  infant  happiness.  The 
retrospection  of  our  actions  and  adventures,  which  Pythagoras  recom- 
mended nightly,  I  have  always  entered  on  annually,  and  my  birth-daj 
has  been  the  cfay  1  have  Gied  on  for  it.  I  am  not  an  unhappy  ms- 
but,  alas!  since  the  date  of  the  following  lines,  tliat  retrospection  li 
seldom  been  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  me,  as  it  might  have  beeBi 
perpetually  if  I  had  kept  with  firmness  the  resolutions  they  express,— 
Vol.  m.  No.  IS,— 1822. 
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On  my  TwenHdh  Btrtk-Dag,  September  I7th. 

Why  ntt'st  thouy  Muae,  in  nlence  sighing. 

Unpaid  thy  vene,  thy  pbunt  unheard. 
While  Nature's  verdure  round  thee  djing 

To  time  resigns  what  ilqnns  have  spared : 
Come!  let  thy  gravest  choM  be  stning, 
Be  that  dreaa  Power  in  sadneaa  aung 
That  gweepa  the  old  and  fella  the  young. 

And  all  our  care  defieas 
E'en  aa  thy  numbers  roll  along, 

He  triumphs  while  he  flies. 

I 

,  Age— thou  hast  felt  and  moum'd  his  rigour. 

By  slow  degrees  removed  from  life ; 
And  vain  is  manhood's  boasted  vigour 

Sunk  in  disease  or  crush'd  in  smfe ; 
Youth— for  ihe  future  thou  ntfy'st  mourn, 
*Thou  throngli  the  pott  few  iUs  hast  bome^ 
Yet  may  thy  soul  with  grief  be  torn 

To  think  upon  the  day. 
When  thy  wild  joys  that  mock  return 

Shall  all  have  pass'd  away. 

For  me,  who  shrink  from  youthful  madness 

To  pause  awhile  in  serious  thought. 
What  sudden  cause  has  tum'd  to  ndness 

A  heart  that  seldom  grieves  for  aught  f 
Too  young  Ambition's  blight  to  prove* 
In  Learning's  maze  too  li^t  to  rove, 
Too  gay  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Love, 

Nor  reckless  of  its  joys^ 
What  sting  aU  former  stings  above 

Transforms  my  smiles  to  sighs  ? 

*  Time !  'tis  thy  fleetness  stamps  my  terrar, 
And  fixes  thought  on  Passion's  throne : 

Hiou  show'st  how  much  the  past  was  error, 
How  much  the  future  has  t'  atone ; 

Reason  approaches  to  decry 

Follies  that  forced  her  long  to  fly, 

Wrings  from  my  soul  the  secret  sigh 
I  That  tells  how  dear  they  cost, 

And  flashes  on  my  sorrowmg  eye 
The  treasures  I  have  lost. 

The  lauehing  hours  of  careless  riot. 

The  (&eams  of  love,  the^flights  of  joy, 
The  bliss  that  dreamt  not  of  £squiet. 

The  gold  of  life  without  th'  alloy, — 
These — these  are  past— or  should  be  past. 
For  now  the  die  or  life  is  cast. 
And  outraged  Wisdom  comes  at  last 

Her  summons  to  prefer. 
That  future  years  be  snatch'd  from  waste^ 

And  given  to  Sense  and  her. 

And  I  must  raise  me  to  her  level. 

For  Justice  sanctifies  her  claim. 
And  now  fiMir  lusti^  pass'd  in  revel 

O'erwhebn  mjf  lerious  soul  with  dmBe 
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rhiklhood'B yeu«  in  pa^liine  flew; 

And  youth,  which  Bhoiilil  her  toils  putsu;, 

FM  more  ^tport  ihan  learning  knew. 

In  liiUica  pass'd  away, 
I.eavin(-  ti  debt  to  Science  due 

Wllicb  nuuihood  miut  repay. 

CoiDC  then,  nymph  toQ  long  neglected. 

Forgive  tity  wtongs  and  stretch  thiiic  aid  i 
All  Ihy  righU  shall  be  respected, 

Thy  injULictionB  all  ohey'd ; 
Nor  aluLll  gloom  the  chan^  attend, 
CheerTulnera  is  Wiidom's  fncnd. 
And  glad  Content  her  charms  shall  lend 

Thy  triumphs  to  diaptaj', 
And  Ihiia  my  ftviitfid  toil  commend, — 

"  Thou  hast  not  loat  a  day," 
Fareu'eU,  ye  dreams  of  wild  delusion — 

Farewcfi,  jc  IWecIa  of  sUi^;ardrcst— 
For  ever  must  yoiU'  bright  confusion 

Be  banisheil  fiom  my  thoi^tftd  breasts 
Oh !  may  my  efforts  meet  success. 
To  banwi  or  tu  fly  excess; 

n  grateful  memoiy  long  shall  bless 


ITALIAN  POETS. — MICHEL  ANGELO. 

We  intenil  devoting  a  fewpaees  or  our  preseot  and  future  numbei|i 
to  the  less  koowa  poets  of  Uaij,  for  such  of  our  readers  (and  theiiM 
number  is  not  small)  as  are  alreadj  fullj  acquaJntet)  with  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto,  and  Tasso.     Men  nt'  the  highest  abilities  ill  the  other 
departments  of  human  art  and  knowledj^,  have  not  disdained  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  followers  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  eminent 
writers.     But  thoug;h  some  of  tlie  disciples  of  these  great  names  h&w  ' 
raised  Uiemselves  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  still  the  admliwJ 
tion  exacted  by  the  inoJels,  has  left  us  little  tu  bestow  upon  the  excefcJ 
lence  Af  their  imitators.     The  most  illustrious  orators  and  historiaiu,  ' 
philosophers  and  artists,  who  have  cultivated  poetry  with  a  success 
which  ought  to  have  obtained  fur  them  a  fair  share  of  renown,  are, 
nevertheless,  scarcely  known  as  poets,  except  to  their  biographers  and 
to  very  diligent  inquirers  after  the  rare  and  curious  in  literature.  Pac 
haps,  also,  the  splendour  of  tlieir  glory,  in  those  pursuits  to  which  tbfld 
genius  was  more  peculiarly  devoted,  has  eclipsed  the  faiiiter  brillianfl 
of  their  poetical  fame- — 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  siio." 

This  is,  above  all,  the  case  with  the  two  contemporaries  Machiaveltt 
and  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whom  was  considered  as  the  most  profou 
statesman,  the  other  as  the  most  sublime  artist  of  his  time ;  a  deci . 
confirmed  by  each  successive  generation  in  the  three  centuries  whiej 
have  since  elapsed.  We  wonlaaay  that  Machiavelli  was  born  to  pene^ 
Irate  with  quickness,  perceive  witJi  clearness,  and  describe  wiHitir-'^" 
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tiuNi^  distreMing  enctness.  the  iKNit  secret  folds  tad  wiadiiigs  of 
hvouud  nature:  and  Mkbei  Aiigeio  to  seize  with  precision,  to  idealize 
and  represent  with  a  felicitous  eneivj,  its  outward  and  visible  forms. 
Bach  of  these  illustrious  men  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar* 
bntdiffKriiit  kind  of  intuition,— onc^  of  which,  separately,  would  form  a 
fodl  and  both  combined,  would  constitute  the  very  hi^est  order  of 
poetic  genius.  Nor  was  it  in  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  that 
thois  two  celebrated  men  had  a  poetical  cast  of  character.  Their  moral 
qwdities,  their  predominant  passions,  their  daiW  and  domestic  habits, 
and  even  their  caprices  and  peculiarities,  were  of  that  stamp  which  com- 
monly procures  tor  poets  tne  kind  commiseration  of  less  ima^pnatiTe 
Craons.  Yet  Machiavelli  is  scarcely  heaird  of  except  as  a  politician ; 
t  even  in  that  light  he  is  veryimperfectly  known,  and  has  been  harsh  - 
It  and  unjustly  estimated.  That  to  the  strongest  CstUngs,  he  united 
wt  most  generous  qualities,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
wiien  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  With  regppd  to 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  verses  are  the  suMect  of  our  remarks,  the  nni- 
▼eniliiar  end  extraordinary  character  of  lus  powers,  may  be  described 
.in  tiM  Untfuage  applied  b^  his  English  bii^p*apher  to  Leonardo  da 
fiFbcL  *'  The  powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  ordinary 
.^brilMMlard  of  human  genius,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  common 
data  by  which  it  is  usual  to  estimata  the  capacity  of  the  htiman  mind. 
He  was  a  phenomenon  that  overstepped  the  bounds  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  limited  the  researches  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  whether  he  is  to  be  resarded  for  his  accomplishments  or  his  vast 
« attainments,  whether  as  the  philosopher  or  the  painter  Ivho  made  a 
Mw  era  in  the  arts  of  design,  he  equally  surprises  our  judgment  and 
enlarges  our  sphere  of  comprehension."*  * 

la  adopting  these  formal  expressions,  we  are  very  far  from  hazard- 
ing anv  comparison  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  and  pro- 
nouncnig  in  whose  favour  the  scale  ought  to  preponderate.  Bom 
in  the  same  epoch  and  city,  they  cultivated  the  same  arts ;  and  aU 
tiiou^  both  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  they  were  never  opposed 
^  to  each  other  as  rivals,  except  when  in  their  youth  they  painC^d,  as 
^  competitors,  the  victory  of  the  Florentines,  their  fellow  citizens,  over 
the  Fisans.  Neither  of  them  painted  more  than  cartoons  of  the  sub- 
iect,  and  even  these  cartoons,  which  were  hi^ly  praised  b^  ail  who 
beheld  them,  are  for  ever  lost  to  posterity.  Finally,  they  resided  and 
exerted  their  talents  in  different  countries,  with  an  equal  reputation, 
but  a  different  fortune ;  Leonardo  having  been  least  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  the  princes  who  employed  himt  and  least  a  mark  for  the 
Tengeance  and  annoyance  of  inferior  artists.  H^  left  behind  him  very 
few  woHls,  and  in  these  he  employed  his  vast  powers  to  assemble  all 
the  excellences  of  art,  and  occupied  a  ^at  nart  of  his  life  in  clear- 
ing them  from  the  slightest  shade  of  imperfection.  Michel  Angelo 
laboured  much  and  in  every  manner,  not  only  without  striving  to 
avoid,  but  even  in  courting  defects,  that  he  might  not  Ime  those  daring 
beauties,  which,  when  any  excess  of  art  is  u^  to  avoid  every  thing 
like  a  fault,  seem  to  part  with  much  of  their  originality  and  inspiration. 
Leonardo  carried  the  art  of  desi^  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
one  even  hoped  to  approach.    Mfphel  Angelo  rtused  it  to  such  a  height 

^  Depps,  lifie  of  Biidiel  Angelo,  pftgpe  0&. 
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of  sublimit  J,  that  many  were  induced  to  attempt  it,  but  every  one  of 
his  imitators  showed  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  powers. 
Leonardo,  in  applying  (o  mechanics  the  mathematical  sciences,  pene- 
trated into  the  most  abstruse  theories;  while  Michel  Angelo,  equally 
successful  in  the  practical  part,  never  suspected'the  neceeaity  of  scien- 
tific demonstration,  in  literature,  the  great  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  on  painlinjf  certainly  surpasses  the  tracts  of  Michel  Angelo  on 
the  fine  arts,  excellent  as  they  are;  but  it  occupied  all  his  meditations, 
while  Michel  Angelo's  essays  were  little  else  than  a  relaxation  and  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  know  that  Leonardo  ever  attempted  poetry  ;  and 
with  regard  to  that  of  Mithel  Angela  it  has  been  talked  of  more  than 
it  has  Men  read. 

The  Italians,  though  constantly  repeating,  as  a  popular  tradition, 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  a  distinguished  poet,  seem  to  have  never  en- 
tered into  the  real  character  of  his  verses.  In  their  innumerable 
metrical  collections,  of  every  kind  and  a^,  and  from  authors  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  we  never  hit  upon  a  single  extract  from  Michel 
Angelo.  Even  Tiraboschi,  the  voluminous  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  enliven  his  frozen  style,  and  his 
painful  toil  to  elevate,  if  not  his  eloquence,  at  least  his  rhetoric,  to  the 
level  of  the  merits  of  bis  eminent  countryman,  passes  very  carelessly 
over  his  verses,  and  merely  observes  "  that  Nature  had  also  endowed 
him  with  a  happy  turn  for  poetry.*'  Even  during  his  life  the  literary 
applauses  which  he  obtained  from  the  illustrious  scholars  of  tlie  age 
of  Leo  X.  are  at  the  same  time  both  esa^erated  and  rare,  and  seem 
to  have  been  lavished  sometimes  by  friendsliip,  and  sometimes  as  that 
"  tiatteriug  uncliuh'' which  contemporaries  so  often  force  upon  each 
other. 

When  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  an  alarming  length  was  read  in 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  us  a  sort  of  reiined  commentary  and  u 


nd  in  making  him  ridiculous. 
"The  sonnet,"  he  says,  "is  certainly  mine,  but  the  commentary  is, 
indeed,  a  God-send  ;  and  the  learned  critic  has  a  just  claim  upon  me 
for  another  sonnet  at  least,  in  gratitude  for  his  eulogies;  but,  as  he 
has  placed  me  so  very  high,  I  tremble  lest  in  attempting  another  poetic 
flight  1  shall  fall  too  low,  and,  therefore,  to  retain  unimpaired  the  re- 
nown he  has  awarded  to  me.  1  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  it, 
without  hazarding  a  rhyme." 

Peter  Aretine,  that  famous  dealer  in  scurrility,  slander,  and  flattery, 
in  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  hia  class  of  writers,  who  exaggerate 
blame  into  calumny  the  most  incredible,  and  praise  into  hvperbme  the 
must  ridiculous,  aniious  to  have  his  bust  from  the  hand  of  such  an  ar- 
tist, wrote  to  him  in  hia  inflated  style,  "  that  whatever  fell  from  the 
pen  uf  Michel  Angelo  ought  to  be  preserved  In  an  emerald  urn— ^on- 
.«rPi-a(o  in  un  urna  di  siiif  raWo,-''  yet  not  a  single  bookseller  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  and  risk  of  publishing  Michel  Angelo's  verses ; 
and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sixty  years  after  his  death  tnat  tltey  were 
edited  for  the  first  time  (16^),  from  the  autograph  presei;ved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican,  by  his  grand  nephew,  Michel  Angelo  Baonarofti, 
senator  of  Florence,  himselfan  original  poet,  unique  in  his  kind,  ol 
whom,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.  Uf  that  book,  although 
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pronoanced  by  the  Academjr  of  Delia  Crusca  one  of  the  clasrical  tett- 
Dooks  of  the  language,  no  critic  of  any  note  has  spoken  in  terms  either 
of  praise  or  censure ;  nor  was  it  repumished  until  a  centurj  afterwards 
(1786^»  in  the  design  of  completing  the  collection  of  the  works  of  cele- 
bratea  Florentines.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  expressions  of  one 
c(f  our  author's  most  intimate  friends,  all  that  was  published  of 
Michel  Aneelo  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  quantity  of 
pieces-^n^ntt  soneffi— which  he  had  composed.*  Still  not  even  their 
scanty  number^  has  been  able  to  preserve  them  from  forgetfiilness; 
IM^  was  it  until  after  another  ceMury  (1806),  and,  as  it  were,  in  fal- 
fltment  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  deeply  attached  to  his  author, 
that  Mi*.  Duppa  once  more  republished  tl)em  in  the  appendix  to  his 
life  of  Michel  Aneelo.  Recently  Mr.  Biaeioli,  to  whom  we  are  ob- 
liged for  the  best  Italian  grammar  which  has  been  yet  written,  has 
published,  at  Paris  (1821),  the  same  collection,  with  some  additions, 
which  render  it  more  complete,  and  encumbered  with  a  commentary, 
which,  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  reader,  has,  at  feast,  enlarged  the 
size  of  the  Tolume.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  editions  of  Michel 
Angelo's  poetry. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Duppa,  without  being  profound,  are  judicious 
and  candid — perfectly  calculated  to  prove  that  some  pieces  of  his  au- 
thor, yery  far  from  deserving  to  continue  in  that  neglect  to  which  the 
Caprice  of  fortune  had  condemned  them,  deserved  to  be  held  forth  as 
models  of  excellence  in  their  kind.*The  justice  of  this  hpinion  appears 
most  clearly  from  the  translations  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Southey  have  enriched  his  work ;  and  even  still  more  so  from  the 
prose  translations  of  several  extracts,  by  Mr.  Duppa  himself.  The 
rollowing  is  one  of  his  devotional  sonnets,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  render  ii^  English. 

Sonnet  CXVI. 

• 

Ben  aarian  dolci  fe  preghiere  mie, 

Se  virtii  mi  prestansi  da  pivgrairtc : 

Nel  mio  terreno  infertil  non  e  parte 

Da  produr  frutto  di  rirtji  natie. 
Tu  il  seme  se'  dell'  opre  giuste,  e  pie, 

Che  la  genno^lian  dove  ne  fid  parte  .- 

Nessum  propno  valor  pud  seguitarte, 

Se  non  gli  mostri  Ic  tue  beHe  vie. 
Tu  nella  mente  mia  pensieri  infondi, 

Che  producano  in  me  s)  vivi  effetti, 

SJnior,  ch'  io  segua  i  tuoi  vestiffi  santi. 
£  daila  lingua  mia  chiari,  e  &conm 

Sciogli  della  tua  gloria  ardenti  detti, 

Percni  sempre  io  ti  lodi,  esalti,  e  canti. 

To  the  Supreme  Being. 

Grateful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer. 

If  thou  wouldst  lend  me  grace  to  pray  j 
My  soil  unfertile  will  not  bear 

l^Ttoe'i  fidr  fruit,  thine  aid  away. 


*  Vtari»  Vitadi  Michel  Angelo. 
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And  works  of  worthy  oi 

If  thou  show'st  not  the  sacred  road, 

Noiic  of  thenuxrlven  tliy  patlis  can  ire — 
Fill  all  mf  K>ut  Willi  tliinigfils  Uikt  leul 

In  thy  juM  steps  to  heaven  and  thee, — 
Give  me  a  fervent  tongue  that  1  may  prai»«. 

And  aingthj  glory  througli  eternal  days. 

Mr.  Biagioli's  cuinmentary  is  so  minute,  so  peJantic,  and  at 
4ame  time  sn  effectually  enthusiastic,  as  to  excite  our  fears  that  he  m 
obtain  a  result  precisefy  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  proposed 
himHelf.  His  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a  poetical  t 
umvirate,  consisting  of  Danle,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo,  to 
placed  on  a  triple  throne,  whilst  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  other  poeta 
of  Italj — nay  of  the  whole  world,  both  ancient  and  modern — are  to  Im 
seated  on  the  steps  below,  as  their  pages.  To  judge  of  Michel  Angela'* 
verses  as  the  productions  of  a  professional  poet,  would  be  manifestlv 
t — asit  always  must  be,  when  a  measure  of  e!tce1lence  is  exacted^ 
ich  the  author  himself  never  thought  of  laying  claim.  But,  ori 
the  other  hand,  whoever  is  over-anxious  to  re^rd  as  eitraordinai^ 
all  that  may  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man,  pushes  ht$ 
admiration  to  an  extent  of  superstition,  which,  while  it  adds  nothiM| 
to  the  glory  of  the  author,  greatly  diminishes  oar  respect  for  thtf 
judgment  of  the  critic. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  mortal  fully  confident  in  his  own  faculties,  I|i 
was  Michel  Angelo;  but,  likewise,  if  there  ever  existed  a  mortal,  who' 
knew  the  difficulties  inherent  in  every  art,  and  who  employed  the  rae^ 
ditaiion,  the  time,  and  the  unremitted  exerlions  which  it  requires  to 
surmount  them,  it  was  Michel  Angelo.  He  was  aware  that  geniui 
consists  not  only  in  the  power  of  producing,  but  also  in  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  its  productions  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  alone  they  owe  their  durability.  Bold,  enterprising 
and  indefatigable  as  he  was — having  felt  and  put  to  the  proof  Irom  his 
earliest  youth,  his  talent  for  sculpture,  he  reproached  himself  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  for  not  having  devoted  enough  of  study  and  time  to 
the  chisel  and  marble.  We  are  told  that  the  Cardinal  Farnese  one  dtf 
found  hiin,  when  an  old  man,  walking  alone  in  the  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  him  solitary  amid  the  ruins ;  to  which 
replied,  "  1  go  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn  something." 
There  is  stilt  remaining  one  of  his  designs— an  old  man  with  a  long 
Inard,  in  a  child's  go-cart,  and  an  hour-glass,  with  the  scroll  over  his 
head  AMcnoas  imparo — still  1  learn.'  But  as  to  the  art  of  writing,  he 
with  eijual  magnanimity  confessed  "  that  he  had  never  acquired  it.'t^ 
Never  did  he  foresee  that  the  verees  which  he  composed  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  would  one  day  be  compared  with' 
those  to  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  consecrated  tlieir  toil,  their  life, 
and  all  the  rare  facuki>;B  of  their  intellect.  Michel  Angelo  was  evi- 
dently endowed  with  a  disposition  to  poetry;  and  in  his  youth  his  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  his  friends;  and  hi* 
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attempts  to  catch  their  spirit  show  that  he  had  profited  bj  the  studj; 
Tet  these  same  attempts  are  sufficient  toiconvince  os»  that  nad  he  OTen 
deToted  to  poetrj  the  whole  power  of  his  talent*  he  would  nevertheless 
have  remained  inferior  to  his  great  models ;  and  that»  at  all  events, 
ke  would  have  approached  nearer  Petrarch  than  Dante.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  works  of  Nature ;  but  it  is  often  useful,  and 
always  interesting  to  observe  them.  Nature  had  gifted  Michel  Angelo, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  with  the  imUaiive  imagination  necessary  to  form  a 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect ;— but  she  had  sparingly  accorded 
Id  htm  the  creaiive  imagination  of  a  poet  The  poet  invents,  and  the 
artist  copies:  the  poet  breathes  a  soul  into  all  creation,  and  the  artist 
embellisnes  it ;— and  the  fact  that  all  the  ck^a-JPiBUpres  of  the  fine  arts 
hkrt  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  pnoceded  by  the  chefs- 
4^muvre$  of  poetry,  amply  confirms  our  omnioB»  ^Mit  it  is  the  poete 
who  Aimish  conceptions  to  the  artist  As  Pnidias  aQluiawled|ed  having 
jEnuid  the  original  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
•0  Michel  Angelo  professed  to  have  oesigned  his  figures,  arranged  hia 
groups,  given  the  attitude  to  their  limbs,  and  the  expression  to  their 
physiognomy,  out  of  the  poem  of  Dante.  He  translated  (if  we  may 
«se  the  term!  tiiis  poem  in  a  series  of  designs,  forming  a  Iturgt  volume, 
widch  he  unrortunately  lost  by  a  shipwreck.  His  admiration  for  Dante 
was  accompanied  with  a  sympathy  which  almost  amounted  to  filial 
respect;  and  he  spoke  of  htm  as  though  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
hb  misfortunes,  and  had  passed  with  him  a  portion  of  his  life.  The 
followinjg;  sonnet  is  the  7Sd  of  Mr.  Duppa's  collection,  and  the  2Sd  of 
tfie  edition  of  BiagiolL 

Sonnet  LXXIII« — Dante, 

Qoanto  dirne  n  dee  non  si  pud  dire. 

Che  troppo  agli  orbi  il  auo  splenoor  s'accese : 

Biasnuur  si  puo  piii  il  popol  che  Toffese, 

Ch'  al  minor  pregio  suo  lingua  lalire. 
Qucfti  diacese  a  i  regni  del  failire 

Per  noi  insegnare,  e  poida  a  Dio  n'ascese  : 

E  1'  ahe  porte  il  del  non  ffli  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  negd  a'  aprire. 
Ingrata  patria,  e  della  sua  fiirtuna 

A  tuo  danno  nutrice ;  e  n'  ^  ben  segnb  / 

Ch'a  i  piilk  perfetti  abbonda  di  piii  guai. 
E  fra  mille  ragion  raglia  quealf  una; 

Ch'  egfual  non  hebbe  il  suo  esilio  indeg^o. 

Com'  huom  maggior  di  lui  qui  non  fu  mai. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 

Are  all  unequal  to  his  dazzling  rays  P 
Easier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemies 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  lightest  praise.  .  % 

For  us  <Ud  he  explore  the  realms  m  wo : 

And  at  bis  coming  did  high  Heaven  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  iiis  native  land 
Refilled  to  open  hen.  Tet  shalt  thou  know. 
Ungrateful  aty,  in  thine  own  despite. 

That  tfaou  hast  fofter'd  beirt  thy  Dante's  fiune : 
For  Tirtv^when  oppreM'd,  spptf^  more  bright. 

And  bi^^liter  therefore,  shall  his  glorv  be, 
flofferii^  of  aU  mankind,  most  wrongfully, 

Sinec  m  the  ir«dd  there  Etss  no  gitaUT  nsine. 
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e  guccessfnl  Michel  Angetu  was  in  adupting,  and  eveik 
impruving  on  the  conceptions  of  Dunte,  as  an  artist,  the  less  diti  he 
sQcceed — nor,  in  truth,  did  he  attempt  it — in  et^ual ling  him  ag  a  poet. 
The  poetry  of  Dante  consists  chiefly  in  images ;  that  of  Michel  Angela, 
like  Petrarch's,  is  a  compound  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  always 
excites  to  meditation,  and  >iumetimes  touches  the  heart;  but  neither 
describes,  nor  paints,  nor  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  Michel  Angelo  are  always  inst,  often  profound,  and  some- 
times novel;  but  althuugh  ho  generally  writes  with  that  precision  of 
words,  and  compression  of  ideas,  which  characterize  a  deep  thinker, 
he  does  not  express  himself,  at  all  times,  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  imly  be  attained  from  the  constant  habitude  of  writing,  nor  with 
that  poetical  diction  which  imparls  warmth  and  brilliaocy  even  to  the 
coldest  reasonings.  The  versification  betrays  the  same  want  of  exer- 
cise in  composition :  there  is  in  it  more  of  ear  than  of  skill.  The  me- 
lody is  rarely  imperfect  in  any  of  his  lines ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
vrith  a  succession  of  verses  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  the 
variety  of  tlie  numbers  and  position  of  the  accents,  are  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  sustained  and  general  harmony.  Nevertheless,  several 
of  the  pieces  of  Michel  Angelo  have  the  merit  of  conveying  thoughts 
long  and  deeply  meditated,  and  sentiments  really  felt;  which  create 
an  interest  nut  always  to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  verses 
of  many  professed  poets.  The  double  apprehension  of  quitting  this 
world  whilst  it  is  inhabitcd-by  the  object  of  our  love,  or  uf  remaining 
here  ofter  her  departure,  is  exprcssecf  in  a  manoer  at  once  elegant  and 
iiupassjoued,  in  tne  following  stanza. 

Occhi  miei,  luMe  eerti 
t'he  '1  tempo  passa,  c  I'  ora.  a'avvicina 
Ch'  a^li  sguardi  ed  i]  piamo  U  pu30  sem. 
Piela  dolce  di  tin  vi  lenga  aperii, 

Hentre  1r  mia  divins 
Donna  ai  dcgna  d'abitsre  in  terra. 

Ma  se  'Fcicl  li  diascrra 
Perle  bellezie  acconv  unidie  e 


Dell 


o  terrcno  sole. 


0  ycB,  for  cert«n.  Time  fleels.iwift  away, 
And  yc  the  hour  tie  dail}'  fiut  approiiclun^r. 
Which,  while  it  mRkes  you  tearleBs,  shall  forbid 
Yoiir  admintion  of  celeitkl  beauty — 
Be  careful  of  your  vision — be  open 
While  on  the  Earth,  a  bri^t  inlinbiliint, 
IJngen  the  form  divine  crther  I  love  : 
But  at  the  moment  when  she  mounts  to  Heaven,  - 
There  to  rejoin  the  pure  and  blessed  aoula. 
And  dePorale  its  rtgii>n  with  tier  btautiea — 
Then,  nor  till  then,  close  ye  mine  eyes  for  ever ' 

To  fall  into  affectation  and  coldness  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all 
imitation.  Michel  Angelo  is  neither  affected  nor  cold,  except  when  he 
auperstitiously  follows  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  Petrarch. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  same  right  to  be  an  innovator  in  literature 
SB  he  had  in  the  fine  arts;  and  in  his  age  every  writer,  in  proportion 
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i  UalimPoeU. 

u  he  devUtoMiuui  the  example  of  Petrarch,  was  stigmattaed  as  bar- 

baraai.    The  fanners  of  the  time  also  contributed  to  this  imitation— ^ 

br  altiutui^,  m-vnrj  age,  men  feel  love  in  the  same  manner,  it  most 

•■e  dii^reDtlT;  aod  in  those  times  it  was  necessary  to  profess 

V.    But  the  Flatonism  which  is  derived  from  the  conception 

wautj^  was  alwars  real  in  Michel  Angelo.  Thus  he  declanes, 

)  admiration  and  love  of  beailtj  which  made  him  a  sculptor 

painter,  led  him  likewise  to  aim  at  being  a  poet  :"^ 

Ha  non  potes  K  DOn  Kinim»  beUezza 
Accender  mc,  che  da  lei  sola  tolgo 
A  br  mie  opre  eteme  lo  iplendm'e — 

Per  ftdo  «tempio  *1U  ira>  TocMlone, 
■  NMCendo,  mi  fu  d>U  la  bellezu 

Che  di  due  aiti  m'  i  lucema  e  specchio. 

Forae  ad  unendue  noi  dar  Iiuin  vita 
Poaso,  o  vuoi  ne'  colon,  o  vuoi  ne'  USH, 
BtMembnmdo  di  txn  I'tdTetto  e  'I  Tolto  -, 
■-f  Sicch  J  DiUt'  auiii  dopo  la  partita 

Quanto  tu  bell*  fixti  ed  ion'  uoum 

Si  vcggi*,  e  come  a  amuti  io  non  fiii  stoito. 

We  both,  percli*nc£,  may  gain  immortal  life  ' 

From  thcae  roy  liboun  on  iht  aculpturcd  marble, 
.  (  Or  b;  my  pencil's  ait.    Onr  countenances, 

Nay,  the  eipreauon  of  our  breathing  soulsi 
Htntab  unborn,  while  we  inhabit  Neave^ 
A^i  to  come  may  riew,  and  find  how  fiiir. 
How  beautiful  thou  wert,  and  wise  I  was 
To  jive  to  thee  my  love ! 

Almost  all  his  verses  are  love-verses,  and  thej  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  bjthe  same  person;  which  is  not  very  surprising i— 
tMt  it  is  remarkable,  that,  often  in  the  same  piece,  he  sometimes  la- 
ments and  sometimes  rejoices  that  the  pains  and  visions  of  love  haunt 
hitn  even  in  his  old  age. 


L  « 


fo  SOD  colui  che  oe*  piinu  aniu  tuoi 
Gli  occhi  tool  inferoii  volu  alia  beltade, 
Che  dalla  terra  al  ciel  vivo  conduce. 

^t  Now  I  am  old.  Love  tells  me  in  my  youth 

He  made  me  fondly  contemplate  mat  beauty, 
Whicb  has  a  ^wer  to  elevate  the  soul 
Even  in  life  to  Heaven. 

The  largest  and  most  animated  portion  of  his  verses  was  inspired 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  This  lad;,  illustrious 
for  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  poetry,  numbered  as  many  forlorn 
lovers  as  there  were  men  of  letters  at  the  court  of  Ijeo  X.  and  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  heroine  of  conjugal  love, 
for  though  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  no  temptations  could  induce 
her  to  wed  again— and  to  the  last  she  continued  to  addreM  verses  to 
her  husband's  shade.  The  preference  which  MicfaelAngel*  obtained 
in  her  regard  wis  i^puentljr  dae  as  much  to  hif  ^n^  as  to  his  ad- 


ible  from  his  fre- 


Spectral  EtiqiuUe. 

"  vahced  affe.     The  character  of  his  love  for  he 
i|uent  runvergation  ax  related  by  ooe  of  his  pupiU,  afterwards  hig  bio- 
grapher,    lie  uever  ceusi-il  to  recall  the  memory  of  Vittoria  Colunna, 
and  to  expatiate  on  all  the  perfections  of  her  mind  and  iiha|ie.     Often 
lie  exclnimeil,  that,  while  the  was  eipiriog,  he  stood  motioolesg  ancl  * 
sorrowful  at  her  bedside;  and,  to  the  last,  lamented  that  he  had  n(»i  J 
impressed  one  kiss  on  those  lips  through  which  so  pure  a  spirit  passe^ 


SPECTR.VL  ETIIIIjETTE. 

Pebhai-s  there  is  no  community,  individually  or  collectively,  whiiJ 
(S  more  tenacious  uf  its  honour  than  that  of  ghosts.  Little  is  said  ol 
llicm  iiuir;  but  the  race  still  exists,  if  it  ever  did,  and  without  the  de- 
generacy common  to  most  classes  of  beings,  labouring  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  unpopularity  and  inevitable  decay.  'Tis  true, 
that  even  fashion  now  conspires  against  them;  the  spectre  who,  in 
"  My  Master's  .Secrets,''  spurts  "  a  suit  of  nankins,  and  a  straw-hat 
with  green  ribands,"  must  have  felt  the  gravity  of  his  calling  sadly 
outraged.  Indeed,  till  something  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
costume,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  keep  so  much  at  home.  Why  can- 
not thetf  have  a  "Repository  of  Arts"  embellished  for  thmr  instruc-  ■ 
tionf  A  work  so  spiriluel  would  overcome  their  aversion  to  socieQri'^ 
and  render  such  traits  as  the  following  mere  every-day  occurrences,    i 

To  this  hour  is  living  a  lady  who  long  boasted  of  inviting  and  '. 
i-eceivine  them  by  day  anil  night,  with  no  purpose  but  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. The  Highlanil  Seers,  who  fancied  Uiey  inherited  the /a/eof  such 
converse,  and  the  astrologers  who  wilfully  sought  the  power,  were 
weak  enough  to  grow  haggard  and  emaciated  in  the  service  ;  not  so 
the  lady  in  question,  l^low  that  her  t*te-A-tfies  were  the  least  fre- 
(|uent  of  her  interviews,  with  her  own  set.  Neither  they  nor  herself 
liked  performing  to  empty  benches;  the  more  numerous  the  circle  to 
which  she  introduced  them,  the  better.  Her  friends  might,  indeed, 
have  remained  unconscious  of  the  honour  done  them,  (by  visiters  who 
came  bo  far,  and  put  themselves  so  out  of  their  waif,)  but  for  the 
would-be  significance  of  eyes  fixed  on  congenial  vacancy,  with  which 
their  hostess  announced  the  frequent  and  familiar  druppers-in ;  some 
one  or  other  of  whom  would  be  for  ever  "  coming  in  and  going  out, 
like  a  pet  lamb.'!  What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  give  her  friends  any 
farther  advantage  from  this  unearthly  acquaintance,  as  they  would,  if 
visible,  have  proved  a  perpetual  supply  of  all  eclipsing  embellishments 
for  her  parties ! 

If  "  Lions"  from  the  extremity  of  this  world  be  so  enviable,  she 
might  defy  competition,  who  had  interest  enough  to  summon  a 
-■        '  •■■■■-        ....  n'tdecide  whi 


which. 

his  kecatUing  converse  lasted  some  years,  lending  its  professor  «l 

linds  of  fools  (pardon  the  paradox),  of  sei^V 


play  of  eccentricities  from  the  other — we 

ysi 

ints,  and  of  childi 


mystic  influence  o 


At  last  she  found  one  acquaintance  who  so  caricatured  the  peculiar 
etiqueUeoi  tlie  first  reception  she  was  called  on  to  witness,  and  cast 
such  reflection*  (nut  persnnal  I  ovra]  on  the  whole  fraternity,  tliat  there 


J 


Sottg — CtmcealmmJ, 

from  that  moment  an  obvious  coolnoss  between  the  lady  and  Uer 

buests;  their  enlivenini;  society  being;  far  less  frequently  aUbrded  her; 

e>r  she  still  hinted  the  continuance  of  their  occasiunal  visits  in  private. 

Rnlder  grovni,  the  sceptic,  knowing  how  many  will  boast  hi^li  con- 

I  tliey  never  possessed,  now  began  to  imply  doubts  of  so  friendly 

ic  ever  hKTing  existed  at  oil,  and,  lamentable  to  add  for  the 

f  ghostly  courage,  though  doubtless  within  hearing,  they  might 

en  to  confront  their  asperser,  ther  not  only  omitted  the  oppor- 

tt  the  instant,  but  never  came  ae&in !  It  was  not  long,  however, 

their  motive  became  evident;  Tor,  one  morning,  their  former 

neno  found  on  her  dresaing-table  a  note,  which  had  not  been  seen 

tiiere  when  she  retired  at  ni^t ;  it  was  written  on  fancy  paper,  with 

:row's  quill,  or  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  with  a  raven's.    Its 

filiBe  was  exotic,  bi)t  not  suspiciously  so,  and  un  the  whole,  it  may 

be  r^rded  fes  the  latest  criterion  of  the  state  of  Utten  in  the  s|Aere 

fnn  which  it  came ;  it  ran  thus : 


"  Knowing  that  yon  have  permitted  us  to  be  abused  aa^'obo- 
Aes,  lotc  company,  and  up-Harts,  we  must  inform  you  of  a  rule  amongst 
ns,  the  enforcement  of  which  in  the  present  case  we  owe  to  ancient 
UBweand  our  own  dignity;  namely,  never  to  enter  a  house,  where  one 
indmilual  has  the  temerity  to  treat  us  with  irreverence  or  mistrusts" 
Signed. 

"  Certain  Appearances,  and  Sounds  of 
'  uncertain  extraction." 

"This  conduct  at  teait  was  spirited.  After  this,  neither  friend  nor 
foe  saw  more  of  these  inestimaUe  visiters:  and  if  reaUy  existing  in- 
traders  would  as  quickly  take  a  hint,  and  act  with  as  much  pride  and 
deticBcy,  it  would  do  even  more  good  than  thus  freeing  a  weak  head 
from  the  fatipie  of  inventing,  or  its  tengue  from  that  of  uttering,  such 
useless  and  inexcusable  falsehoods.  P.  W. 


son  0 COK  C  E  AlU  EKT . 

Ami  cliide  me  nol,  that  o'er  my  cheek 

No  tears  of  ulcnt  sorrow  steaJ, 
Nor  deem  the  ardent  pasmon  weak. 

My  boMiin  Ions'  *""  leamt  to  feel  -, 
No  words  my  secret  flame  reveal. 

No  sigfai  the  tale  of  love  impart. 
Yet  looii  of  outward  peace  conceal 

The  sadness  of  a  bunting  heart. 

Yet  do  not  blame  me,  if  awhile 

I  wear  the  semblance  of  repose, 
And  woo  a  fleeting'  summer  smile. 

To  ffild  the  darkness  of  my  woes; 
Oh '.  'tis  the  lin^ring  ray  thikt  throws 

O'er  the  djm  vale  a  blaze  of  light. 
And  bright  in  parting  splendour  glows 

Hie  hetald  of  •  cheeriess  night 


THK  COKFESSIOVAL. 


.  .n  ivvenge  of  my  conlempt  of  love, 

I,ovc  hath  chaSLtl  sleep  from  my  eiithnilled  eyes, 
Aiul  nuule  them  tralchera  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Old  Play. 


..ri. 


1  HAVE  been  all  m^  days  liovering  on  the  very  ver^  of  the  Kingiloaf 
ithout  having  ever  once  penetratet' 


n<let 


*eryv    ^ 

ted  fairly  into  it.  Myw 
mg  the  Alpn  whi 


"May  of  life"  has  been  lost  it 

overlook  that  beautiful  region,  and  form  the  baiTier  between  it  and  tl 
dull,  flat,  wintry  plains  u^ich  lie  on  t^is  side.     I  have  reached  theirl 
highest  accessible  points,  and  have  dwelt  there  for  years  and  yearaf  J 
with  rocks  and  ice-crags  standing  silently  all  about  me,  with  <;loudt1 
rolling  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  mountain  tor- 
rents in  my  ears.     I  have  dwelt  there  as  if  spell-bound, — not  content 
to  remain,  and  yet  disdaining  to  descend  into  the  Italy  that  lay  smil' 
ing  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  below  me.     Fool  that  I  was !  I  prided 
myself  on  this ;  forgetting  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  thitt  if  I  could 
have  gone  away  from  it  in  a  bulloun,  till  "  Epping  forest  appeared  no 
bigger  than  &  gooseberry  biish,^'  I  should  stiu  have  been  beneath  the 
feet  of  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants.     It  seldom  happens  that  what 
we  pride  ourselves  upon  does  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  our 
torment  and  our  shame.     Thus  it  is  with  me:  I  have  dwelt  among  the 
rocks  and  ice-crags  of  the  world,  till  I  have  become  as  hard  and  cold 
and  senseless  as  they. 

That  my  sojourn  in  that  dreary  country  may  not  be  without  its  use, 
at  least  to  others,  1  intend  to  disclose  a  few  of  the  observations  and 
discoveries  1  have  made  there;  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  see  occasion  to 
ftdopt  a  style  not  consonant  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  general 
reader,  I  bespeak  either  his  forbearance  or  his  neglect;  hut  I  protest 
against  his  censure.  He  may  pass  over  what  1  write,  as  sometning  in 
which  he  feels  no  interest ;  but  be  will  have  no  right  to  complain  either 
of  the  matter  or  the  manner,  provided  the  one  be  true  to  nature,  and 
the  other  intelligible.  We  may  very  fairly  refuse  to  attend  to  a  man 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his  talk  is  either 
uninstructive  or  uninteresting  to  us;  but  to  accuse  him  of  not  being 
able  to  talk  of  himself,  without  being  at  the  time  an  egotist,  is  more 
than  idle.  Besides,  to  accuse  a  man  of  egotism,  who  is  nameless  and 
unknown,  and  who  is  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so,  will  be  neither  phi- 
losopiiical  nor  good-natured;  and  it  will  savour  not  a  little  of  egotism  J 


n  the  a 
"  The  fool  halh  si 


u  his  heart,"  there  is  no  love!'    On  this  beliM 


•  "  Oh  love,  iin  lii!)iluiit  of  eirth  Ihou  ut  \ 
Ai>  uiiseen  seraph,  we  liclieve  in  diea  : 
A  rufli  whoM  nurlyr*  are  d»e  broken  heut. 
But  iwvcr  eye  hath  wen,  or  e'er  shnll  kc 
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rather,  on  this  unbelief — I  have  thought,  and  ai^ed,  and  acted ; 
till,  for  me,  the  lie  has  become  a  truth.  The  whole  of  mj  ^outh  has 
been  passed  in  fondling  the  wajwjird  child  in  mj  arms-— in  gazing 
on  his  form,  inhaling  his  breath,  drinking  in  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  beautj  of  his  aspect ;  and  all  the  time  I  have  been  scoffing 
at  his  power^  and  even  denying  his  existence.  Mj  punishment  is  at 
once  the  most,  appropriate  ana  complete  that  coula  have  been  de- 
mised:  it  ift  this,  tnat,  for  me,  he  has  no  power— for  me  he  has  ceased 
tor  exist 

The  mistake  I  made  was,  that  I  began  to  be  wise  too  early.  '^  Will 
1  our  mothers  obey?"— -I  set  out  with  the  determination  to  be  a 
snt  and  reasonable  lover:  for  Reason  and  Prudence  were  ever  the 
^o^ll^  (I  will  not  call  them  the  goddesses)  of  my  earthly  idolatry;  and 
Siey  are  so  still,  in  the  face  of  my  bitter  experience,  and  in  despite  of 
my  better  judgment.  In  order  to  make  my  love  more  available  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life— more  nudleable^l  have  always  contrived  to 
mix  up  with  it  an  alloy  of  worldly  wisdom.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  to 
have  produced  a  mixture  that  should  be  to  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and 
romance,  exactly  what  Hall -marked  gold  is  to  the  pure  metal,*— more 
capable  of  beine  worked  up  into  articles  of  utility  or  ornament,  and 
susceptible  of  a  meher  polish.  But,  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  this,  I 
forgot  that  I  should,  at  nest,  have  been  possessed  of  a  substance  easy 
to  be  imitated,  and  liable  to  tarnish  and  change  its  colour.  I  now  find, 
that  by  subjecting  it  to  this  process,  I  have  necessarily  destroyed 
its  essential  character,  and  made  it  neither  love  nor  wisdoili,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  somediing  not  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  either. 
The  ingredients  have  been  slowly  and  silently  undergoing  a  chemical 
change;  till  at  length  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  one  has  passed  off  in 
the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour; — the  cohesion  of  the  other  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  residuum  is  a  shapeless,  colourless,  tasteless  caput 
mortuum, 

I  have  made  this,  to* me,  fatal  discovery  too  late  to  repair,  but  not 
to  repent  of  it ;  and  there  is  ^till  left  me  the  forlorn  hope  of  throwing 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  Confessional,  and  humbly  and  sincerely 
avowing  that,  unlike  "  the  best  of  cot-throats,"  I  have  loved  "  too  wise- 
ly, but  not  well."  But  let  me  leave  reflections — which  disturb  my  re- 
maining peace  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  are  apt  and  true,  and 
precisely  because  they  are  so ; — and  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  facts 
and  feelings — which  briog  back  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is 
gone; — in  most  cases  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality. 

We  are  apt  to  say  of  any  important  event  in  our  lives,  "  T  shall  never 
forget  when  such  a  thing  happened."  How  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  past  gives  the  whole  form  and  substance  to  our  being?  For 
me  the  Past  is  every  thing;  the  Present  is  nothing.  And,  as  to  the 
Future,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  less  than  nothing.    I  throw  myself  into  the 

Thy  unimagined  form  as  it  should  be. 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peoples  heaven 
Ever  with  its  own  desiring  fantasy; 
And  to  a  tliought  such  sliape  and  substance  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  90ul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wrung,  and  riven." 

Ch,  Harold,  c.  4. 


past,  as  into  a  sanctuary,  fDrgetting  all  that  is,  and  disregarding  all  I 
lliat  is  to  come  !  ' 

And  jet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  relation  of  this  my  first  adventure 
in  the  enchanted  region  of  Love.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that 
vie  necessarily  take  delight  in  recalling  to  the  memory  events  wKich 
gave  us  delight  as  they  were  passing,  but  which  are  actually  paitsed, 
and  can  never  be  renewed.  The  certainty  that  they  are  passed,  and 
cannot  return,  more  than  neutralizes  the  pleasure  the  remembrance  of 
them  might  otherwise  bring  to  us :  it  changes  the  phantom  of  Joy  into 
a  mockery  of  it.  This  wns  well  known  to  one  who  looked  more  deeply 
intothedun^^onsof  the  human  henrt  than  any  other  modern  liuatlone: 
and  it  has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  living  writer  somewhat  J 
similar  in  habits  of  feeling,  and  whose  authority  19  of  great  weight  1 
in  such  matters. 

■' NesBun  moggior  dolore 

Che  rieordarsi  del  tempo  frlice 

NclU  mi»eti«."— /rt/fr.  c.  5.   Quoieilin  Cariaii-. 

Wbal  greslcr  nnin 

Than  thinking  upon  li&ppiiiess  gone  by 
In  the  midst  of  grief? 

Such  ai-e  the  words  the  mighty  poet  of  the  Inferno  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  gentle  Fruncesca,  when  she  is  called  upon  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  love — to  lell  the  brief  tale  of  her  past  happiness,  while  she 
is  pining  end  withering  away  in  penal  fires.  MarV,  too,  the  effect  even 
on  the  poet  himself,  mere  spectator  as  he  is,  and  "  one,  albeit,  unused 
to  the  melting  mood ;" — 


n  cosl,  com'  i 
E  ckddi,  come  curpo  an 

While  one  of  these  sad  spirit 
The  other  wept  so,  that  from 


thus  discoursed. 


A  less  deep  insight  into  the  secret  places  of  the  human  heart,  would 
have  induced  the  poet  to  invest  the  lips  of  his  lovers  with  a  momentary 
smile,  at  the  imaginary  renewal  of  their  loves. 

It  is  true  that,  by  means  of  a  healthful,  active,  and  well -disciplined 
imagination,  we  may  in  some  measure  re-create,  and  enjoy  over  again 
past  pleasures,  provided  the  heart  that  is  to  be  thus  acted  on  by  the 
imagination  be  not  thoroughly  worn  and  withered ;  because,  what  once 
has  Men,  can  never  entirely  cease  to  be.  But,  if  the  heart  be  utterly 
bli^ted,  then,  like  tlie  spirits  of  the  damned,  it  is  susceptible  of  pain 
alone;  and  the  imagination  becomes  a  curse,  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  activity  and  its  power.  If  it  can  place  before  its  victim 
a  picture  more  or  less  vivid  of  past  bliss,  it  is  only  to  call  to  his  re- 
collection what  has  been  his  : — if  it  can  "  show  his  eyes,"  it  is  only 
to  "grieve  his  heart." 

But  to  my  task.  I  stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  my  story,  when  I 
should  plunge  fearlessly  in,  and  let  its  stream  bear  me  onward,  "  as  a 
steed  tnat  knows  its  rider."    The  penitent,  who  willingly  presents 
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himself  at  the  Coxfrssioral,  must  not  deliberate,  or  he  is  lostw— But 
in  order  that  these  Confessions  may  not  be  so  many  tales  "  siffnifjing 
Dothine,''— that  they  may  not  be  without  a  mora^it  roust  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  passages  in  the  life  of  one  who,  though  love  has 
been  the  breath  and  food  ofnis  intellectual  existence,  has  ail  along  fallen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loving,  as  he  said  in  the  outset,  « too  wiselj» 
)>ut  not  well,"— -of  one  who  sought  to  control  that,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  be  incontroUable ;  to  command  that  which  was  made  to  command ; 
to  bind  that  which  is  nothing  if  not  free ;  to  capitulate  with  that  which 
will  be  obeyed :  in  short,  of  one  who  has  treated  love  like  a  child, 
because  he  looks  like  one;  forgetting,  or  neglecting  to  discover  till  it 
was  too  late,  that  he  is— ^  god ! 

Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  all  affairs— exeept  those  of  love ; 
and  there  it  is  a  cardinal  vice — the  worst  of  all,  because  it  bears  the 
outward  aspect  of  a  virtue.  Four  several  times  have  I  essayed  to 
enter  the  Paradise  of  Love,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  this  same- worldly- 
minded  Prudence,  disguised  under  different  habits;  and  each  time  the 
seraph  who  guards  the  entrance  has  laughed  to  scorn  my  companion, 
and  turned  from  me  silently,  and  with  a  Took  of  pity,  mixed  each  time 
with  an  increased  degree  of  contempt  A  fifth  time— after  wandering 
alone  about  the  confines,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  till  my  feet 
were  as  weary  as  the  pilgrim'^  who  has  just  reached  the  shrine  of  his 
saint ;  but,  unlike  him,  with  my  hopes  deferred  instead  of  accom- 
plished ; — at  last  I  saw  a  gate  suddenly  open  of  itself  to  receive  me, 
and  heard  the  voices  of  a  host  of  unseen  seraphs  inviting  me  to  enter. 
But  again  I  paused — again  I  pondered,  debated,  deliberated,  and — was 
lost !  for,  before  I  could  determine,  the  gate  had  closed,  as  it  had 
opened,  suddenly,  and  of  itself ;  the  yokes  changed  their  singing  into 
snouts  of  laughter;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  alone,  and  without 
hope,  and  that  I  deserved  to  be  so.  Before  I  turned  away,  to  quit  the 
spot  for  ever,  I  saw,  in  a  niche  beside  the  portal  which  had  just  closed 
itseif  upon  roe,  a  sculptured  iroage  of  the  god.  It  seeroed  instinct 
with  life  and  motion,  and  did  not  irown  at  roe,  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  I 
approached  the  beautiful  figure — took  it  in  my  arms— clasped  it  to  my 
breast,  and,  perchance,  shed  tears  over  it;  but,  as  I  did  so,  my  touch 
^seemed  to  change  it  into  ice,  and  it  struck  a  roortal  coldness  to  my 
heart,  which  has  never  left  it  since ! 

Again  I  am  wandering  from  my  task.  I  must  turn  to  it  abruptly, 
and  at  once,  or  I  shall  go  "  about  it  and  about  it''  for  ever,  and  to  no 
purpose.  Love  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  I  had  left  school 
**for  good,"  as  the  phrase  is,  (and  it  is  a  phrase  roost  "  german  to  the 
matter"  in  this  case,  at  least  as  it  respects  me,)  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  there  lived,  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house,  a 
female  fortune-te1ler.*-The  reader  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  having  gone  thither  to  consult  her  on  my  future  des- 
tiny. Young  as  I  was,  Heason  (twin  sister  to  Prudence,  and  sworn 
foe  to  Love,)  was  already  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry.  1  had  exactly  as 
much  contempt  for  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  her  principles,  as 
I'ought  to  have  had  respect  for  it  on  that  very  account,  it  I  would  fain 
have  made  myself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  servant  in  the  court  of  the 
baby  monarch.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  reason 
is  ihe  worst  of  folly ;  bat  in  the  affairs  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 


treat,  reason  is  worse  than  folly — it  is  crime. — This  fortune-teller,  whtf 
lived  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house — (I  love  to  speak  of  the  place, 
as  I  do  to  puss  through  it,  to  this  day,  though  I  have  never  any  busi- 
ness there}— this  fortune-teller  had  a  beautiful  daughter; — stately  ai 
an  Indian  palm-tree — graceful  as  the  branches  of  a  wind-swept  willow 

— with  an  oval  Oreek  face — eyes  like  the  murning oh!  I  have 

often  thought  since,  ifl  had  but  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  time  to  the  mu- 
ther  that  1  did  to  the  daughter,  1  might  have  been  happy!  she  would 
have  gifted  nie  with  faith,  perhaps ;  and  faith  is  as  needful  in  love  as 
it  is  in  animal  magnetism  ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  or  liuflered  in 
either  withont  it.  Perhaps,  too,  she  would  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
stars  had  destined  me  for  her  daughter;  which,  in  truth,  I  now  be^a 
to  think  they  did, — for  I  have  never  since  penetrated  so  near  to  Uio 
real  El  Dorado.  1  might  then  be  said  to  inhabit  that  narrow  slip  of 
"  debateable  ground"  which  surrounds  the  dominions  of  love  on  every 
side,  and  separates  it  from  the  Great  Deaert  which  forms  the  remain- 
der of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  fortune-teller's  daughter  was  several  years  older  than  I  was. 
He  who  is  really  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  of  love,  in  sure  to 
beijin  by  loving  a  woman  older  tlian  himself.  Incipient  lovers  may 
write  tSis  down  in  their  commonplace  book  as  an  aiiiom.  All  my 
readers,  except  these  latter,  (and  I  can  reckon  on  but  few  of  them) 
would  grow  impatient  if  1  were  to  detail  the  various  sti-atagems  1  put 
in  practice,  to  attract  the  attention  and  gain  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  Nancy  L  .  Suffice  it  that  I  waited  and  waited,  and, 
watched  and  watched,  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  of  one 
of  those  long  dreary  winters  that  we  used  to  have  then,  only  to  get  a 
sight  of  her  at  the  window,  which  looked  up  an  angle  the  court  made 
just  at  the  point  where  her  motlier's  house  was  situated — or  to  pro- 
nounce her  name — "Nancy!"  as  she  flitted  by  me  on  some  errand. 
She  soon  knew  me  for -what  I  was;  for  when  did  a  woman  not  know 
the  meaning  written  in  a  lover's  look?  And  she  never  passed  me  with- 
out a  smile  of  recognition ;  for  when  did  a  woman  frown  on  a  lover  of 
Hfteen  i  But  she  did  pass  me;  for  1  had  never  hitherto  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  speak  to  her.  At  last,  one  bitter  cold  January 
evening, — (1  think  we  never  have  such  Januaries  now — even  the  sea- 
sons themselves  have  changed — or,  is  It  that  they,  and  every  thing  else, 
do  but  seem  to  change;  while  it  is  we  ourselves  who  change,  as  "  the 
years  bring  on  the  ineviwble  yoke  f "} — one  bitter  January  evening,  as 
!the  was  passing  by  me  rather  more  aeliherately  than  usual,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  even  a  more  than  usually  graceful  and  gracious  smile 
upon  her  fine  imaginative  countenance, — I  took  hold  of  her  arm  gently, 
and — she  stopped! — I  trembled,  smiled,  and  said  notliing;  but 
slowly  transferred  my  hold  from  her  arm  to  her  hand— her  bare  hand, 
— for  she  never  wore  gloves,  eicept  on  Sundays.  The  ma^c  influ- 
ence of  that  touch  thrills  through  me  as  1  write,  and  awakens  my  tor- 
pid sensibilities  into  life — "  even  now,  after  long  seemingdead."  If 
the  mother  could  have  conjured  wiili  only  half  the  power  that  the 
daughter  did,  she  would  not  have  been  taken  to  Union-hall,  as  a 
cheat  and  imposter — as  1  remember  she  was  shortly  after  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  1  Her  hand  (Nancy's)  was  as  hard  as  horn, 
— fur  she  did  all  tlie  wurk  of  their  little  household — and  as  cold  as 
Vol.  m,  No.  le.— IBK.  3V 
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ke ;  bat  it»  touch  turned  mj  blood  into  liouid  flame,  and  dispersed  to 
the  winds,  that  came  wbistiios  bj  us,  all  tiie  eloquence  I  had  for 
mondis  past  been  meditatincror  this  lonff-sou^t  occasion;  I  could 
Bot  utter  a  word^— ^  Well,"  she  said, — still  smilingly,  and  without  the 
ali(4itest  appearance  of  anger  or  conf usion,^— «  Well — what  do  you  want 
wm  mer"— In  replj,  L could  only  ask  her — "where  she  was  going?" 
Tins  was  an  unlucky  Question  ;  for  it  reminded  her  of  what  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten ;  ana,  with  another  smile,  she  took  her  hand  away 
from  me,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  into  a  shop  close  by.  I  of  course 
'Waited  till  she  returned;  and,  the  spell  being  i^ow  broken,  I  spoke  to 
her  aeain,  asking  her  to  **  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me«"  She 
smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  again  whisked  away,  leaving  me  fixed  to 
the  spot,  in  a  trance  of  mingl^  surprise  and  happiness.  I  had  spoken 
|9  ^r!  touched  her!  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  addressed  in  kind- 


to  me !  and  the  world,  for  any  thing  I  cared  to  the  contrary,  might 
be  at  end;  for,  steeped  as  1  was  in  the  very  fulness  of  waking 

i,  if  I  did  not  thinks  I  at  least  feU^  that  "  if  it  were  now  to  die, 

^ere  now  to  be  most  happy." — w  hy  was  it  not  so  ?  I  was  innocent 
tbenf  and  how  can  innocence  be  more  richly  and  appropriately  bless- 
ed than  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  lap  of  delight r — ^Even  the  "gen- 
tle" reader,  unless  he  has  been  in  love  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  cao  nave 
BO  notion  of  the  fulness,  the  absolute  fruition,  of  deep  and  quiet  de- 
light, which  this  interview  broueht  me.  It  seemed  that  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  either  hope  or  fear— -that  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
liarm  or  accidentp-«4n  short,  that  the  end  and  object  of  my  existence 
was  accomplished :  and,  without  waiting  or  watching  at  the  window 
any  longer,  I  went  straisht  home,  and  slept  a  whole  long  ni^t  of 
drtamlMs  sleep, — ^which  I  had  not  done  before  for  many  months. 

Lovers  of  five-and-twenty,  of  both  sexes,  will  smile  at  the  limited 
nature  of  my  hopes  and  wishes;  and  the  good-natured  among  them 
will  think,  that,  if  I  was  so  easily  to  be  made  happy,  it  was  a  pity  I 
should  be  miserable.    They  are  risht:  it  was  a  pity.    So  thougnt  the 

kind-hearted  and  good-natured  Nancy  L- ;  and  she  treated  me 

accordingly.  It  is  thus  that  women  bring  into  play  their  natural  ctis- 
positions  to  be  the  creators  of  nothing  but  delight  To  love  and  be 
beloved  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  business,  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
lives;  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  it  is  fitting  they  should  be,  and 
should  appear  to  be,  under  any  given  circumstances,  teaches  them 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  must,  to  such  of  their  lovers 
as  are  arrived  at  "  years  of  discretion,"  be  coy  and  cruel :  but,  when 
they  are  so,  it  is  "  onlj  to  be  kind."  Even  while  the  stream  of  their 
affection  is  thus  artificially  dammed  up  at  one  of  its  natural  ouUets, 
it  eagerly  seeks  for  another;  and  accordihgly,  you  will  see  a  woman—- 
who  would  die  rather  than  bestow  even  a  smile  on  a  man-lover  of  five- 
and-twenty— 'lavishing  on  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  brain  and  blood  are 
consuming  themselves  away  with  passion  for  her,  «  o  dolci  baci,  o 
cosa  altra,  piik  cara."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  "  Bella  Etd 
del  oro"  shall  return,  this  may  be  safely  changed ;  but,  till  theUi. women 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  and  for  us  too. 

But  my  story  is, standing  still  again.  It  lingers  round  this  period  as 
the  bee  cloes  round  its  favourite  flower,  when  it  is  far  from  home,  and 
feds  that  the  rain-clouds  are  gathering  over  head. 
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When,  at  parting  frvm  me  on  tlie  above  nieht,  Kancj  bIiooIc  Iter 
head  in  reply  to  my  question,  whether  tAte  would  "come  and  take  fc 
walk  with  me?" — 1  had  the  sense  to  know  that  she  meant  "  ve>);"and 
I  waitetl  as  patiently -Tur  the  coming  of  the  next  niglit,  as  the  femal* 
dove  waits  for  the  uiiclosingof  her  "golden  couplets;"  for,  like  her,  l 
knew  instinctively  that  the  blessed  moment  would  cume,  and  when  ii 
would  come.  And  it  did  come. — We  met  the  aeit  night,  and  walke4 
together  towards  one  of  the  bridges — {if  [  were  to  say  which  of  then^ 
we  might  be  getting;  too  near  home) ;— she,  all  the  way,  inquiring  wlu  ' 
it  was  I  wanted  with  her;  and  I,  all  the  way,  feeling,  but  not  knowinc 
how  to  say,  that,  now  I  was  u-ith  her,  I  had  not  a  want  i»  the  world, 
{.remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  thai,  when  we  cume  to  the  ■ 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  we  could  no  longer  walk  along  quietly,  my 
arm  linked  in  hers ; — (for,  as  I  was  "  only  a  boy,"  she  permitted  this) 
— but  that,  as  if  by  n  mutual  and  simultaneous  impulse,  we  set  off—  - 
(like  two  long-conhned  greyhounds  when  they  feel  their  feet  once  more  . 
on  the  turf] — scampering  along  the  road  in  the  rich  mooalight,  haul 
in  hand.  I  remember  the  very  ringing  sounds. that  my  feet  made,  as  t' 
wilfully  stamped  them  on  the  frosty  road, — as  the  young  lambs  in 
spring  stamp  their  little  feet  on  the  ground,  from  the  very  excess  of 
inward  joy.  I  remember,  too,  that  her  feet  made  no  sound  at  all.  Best 
of  all  I  remember,  that,  when  we  could  run  no  farther  for  want  of 
breath,  we  stopped  short  to  laugh  out  aloud  ;  and  that  then  I  asked  her 
if  her  heart  did  not  beat  very  hard  ;  and  that  1  longed,  but  did  not  dare, 
to  ask  her  if  I  might  feel  whether  or  not  it  beat  as  hard  as  mine  did  ! 
Does  the  reader  exclaim,  that  all  this  is 

"silly  WMrth, 

And  dail'iea  w]tti  tli(^  innocence  of  tovei"' 
Not  if  he  is,  or  ever  has  been  a  lover.  And  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  suc^ 
alone  that  these  Confessions  are  made.  I  am  wel  I  content  that,  to  all 
others,  they  should  be  "  caviare ;''  as  all  that  they  can  have  to  confess 
would  be  to  me. 

I  km  afraid  the  reader  will  be  more  surprised  than  amused,  at  hear- 
ing how  this,  my  fii-st  '*  affair  of  the  heart,''  ended.  In  truth,  it  ended 
as  mine  always  have  done;  and  as  1  fear,  in  spite  of  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, they  always  will  do: — namely,  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
begun. — There  is  an  ancient  axiom,  which  says,  that  nothing  can  come 
of  nothing — "  Ex  nihilo  nihil  tit."  1  would  fain  match  this  with  a 
dern  one,  not  so  generally  apnlicable  perhaps;  but  at  least  equally 
true,  in  particular  cases:  viz.  that  noffttn^  con  come  o/ony  (ftina-.  T' 
ancient  axiom  is.  in  fact,  far  from  being  so  true  generally,  as  Hie  mo-  ' 
dern  one  is  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  this  latter  applies  at  all. 
With  relation  to  many  persons  and  things,  it  is  evident  that  mncli  may 
come  of  "  nothing;"  and  in  regard  to  that  other  class  of  persons  to 
whom  I  refer,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  nothing  can  come  even  of  much,  , 
Their  whole  being  is  made  up  of  beginnings;  "  never  endi^ig,  still  be- 
ginning,"  they  begin  and  begin,  till  at  last  ihevend  exactly  where  they 
began— beginning  to  live  when  they  are  called  upon  to  die.  And  thus, 
alas !  it'is  with  me,  and  with  these  several  "  stones  of  my  lave.''  I  am 
loth  to  exhibit  them  in  their  present  form ;  and  would  willingly  have 
thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  fictitious  narratives — thus  avoiding  the 
egotism  which  necessarily  besets  them,  and  at  the  sajnc  time  giving 
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nijaelf  an  opportuDitj  of  adding  and  embellishins,  in  the  approved  mo- 
dern taste.  But  this  would  not  be.  Even  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who 
can  make  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  out  of  any  thin^,  midit 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  work  up  these  "phantoms  of  the  brain,''  (for 
ftteU  as  they  are,  in  common  language,  they  are,  in  fad,  nothing  less) 
— 4nto  regular  tales ;  for  they  have  neither  middles  nor  ends — ihej 
have  only  beginnings.  In  relating  them,  I  have  no  occasion  to  attend 
to  the  giant's  advice  in  Rabelais,  to  ^'commencer  au  commencement ;" 
for  I  can  neither  begin  nor  finish  any  where  else.  If  I  were  ever  so 
disposed  to  plunge  **  in  medias  res,"  it  may  not  so  be^ — ^There  will  be, 
at  all  events,  one  advantage  attending  this ;  particularly  to  those  who 
may  peruse  my  Confessions  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  they 
ahonld  once  find  their  curiosity  excited,  they  may  confidently  reckon 
upon  its  always  remaining  so^ — ^for  it  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  mi- 
aery  of  arriving  at  the  last  page  of  a  modem  romance,  usually  more 
than  counterbalances  the  pleasure  which  has  been  experienced  during 
the  perusal  of  it ;  for  every  character  in  it,  about  whom  we  have  felt 
any. interest,  has  by  tliis  time  become  either  married  or  buried,  and  we 
care  no  more  about  them.  But  the  reader  need'  not  apprehend  any 
thing  of  this  kind  happening  during  the  several  chapters  of  this  my 
Romance  of  Real  Life  >— not  even  in  the  last  And,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  leave  off  loving  till  one  or  other  of  these  events  befals  me, 
I  shall,  by  the  same  rule,  not  leave  off  having  Confessions  to  make,  and 
making  them. 

I  shall  abruptly  close  this  paper  here ;  otherwise  it  will  be  running 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  I  do  so  the  rather«  because  I  woulcf, 
for  once,  lay  down  my  pen  at  a  point  where  I  shall  not  tremble  to  take 
it  up  again.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  "ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice"  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
its  delight,  though  it  has  been  done  "  nella  miseria ;"  and  I  receive 
this  as  a  good  aue[ury.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks 
throu^  surrounding  clouds  but  for  a  single  moment,  during  that  mo- 
ment it  ttfiU  perform  its  office — it  will  cheer,  and  warm,  and  enlighten. 
The  clouds  may  perhaps  look  blacker  after  it  is  gone ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  or  forgetting  that  it  has  been  there.  Z. 
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'Tib  eve,  and  the  stars  that  illumine  the  night 

Diffuse  a  soft  lustre  around : 
You  tell  me,  dear  maid,  in  those  bodies  of  light 

The  secrets  of  fate  may  be  found; 
If  so,  I  believe  in  your  bright  orbs  of  blue 

Futurity  equally  lies : 
So  for  once  I  will  e'en  turn  astrologer  too. 

And  study  my  doom  in  your  eyes. 
No  science  is  surely  so  pleasing  as  this, . 

But  yet  'tis  obscure  and  perplext. 
One  moment  I  read  in  it  rapture  and  bliss. 

And  fiilsehood  and  sorrow  tlic  next: 
You  smile — now  my  stars  a  bright  aspect  assume, 

I  pant  for  my  charmer's  decree; 
llien  come,  dear  astrologer,  teU  me  my  doom. 

And  I'U  give  you  my  heart  for  a  fee !  M.  A. 
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It  is  only  a  f«w  months  since  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
In  the  MemnirB  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  of  the  Reign  of  George  tlie 
Second.  Scanty,  and,  in  some  measure,  bald  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  excited  a  strong  degree  of  interest,  on  account  of  the 
perfect  intej^ritT.  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  distinguished  their 
illustrious  author;  and  the  consideration  that  he  had  not  unlybeen  an 
eve-witness,  but  also  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  same  peri«d  is  now  laid  open,  the  same  characters  exhibited,  ,the 
same  cabals  penetrated,  by  a  writer  of  very  different  disposition  and 
pur^its;  but  who  had  the  same  advantage  of  being  at  once  gpectalor 
and  actor  in  the  busy  drama  which  he  delineates  j  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  Lord  WalJegrave'a  habitual  integriiy  of  judgment,  was  at  least 
gifted  with  tliat  native  quickness  of  diS' '  "•*•'•"' 


e  Beefs, 


mt  whic 


tabled  him 


I  though  he  mistook  the  cause ;  and  with  that 


liveliness  of  imagination  which  prevents  his  mistakes  from  being  tr 
chievnus,  by  at  once  revealing  the  impressions  under  which  he  con- 
ceived them.  We  allude  to  tlie  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
tlie  reign  of  George  the  Second,"  just  now  given  to  the  world,  with 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole.  Earl  of  Orford,  for  tlieir  author ;  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  decoration  which  might  be  looked 
fur  from  the  private  press  of  Sti-awberry-hill  Itself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  most  sceptical  from  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

The  period  of  which  they  particularly  treat  is,  in  itself,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  little  interesting;  beingdestituteof  great  events, 
or  any  extraordinary  features  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended 
their  influence  to  the  present  day.  Tne  petty  cabals  called  forth  by 
the  forming  of  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  afteV 
his  death,  for  his  son  George,  are  made,  for  want  of  more  important 
matter  of  dispute,  of  as  much  consetjuence  as  if  they  were  national 
feuds,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state,  instead  of  the  salaries  of  a 
few  domestics,  or  the  nominal  dignity  of  higner  officers  of  the  house- 
hold. Nevertheless,  it  is  always  instructive  to  see  how  easily  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are  brought  into  play,  by  trifles  almost  as  much 
as  by  matters  of  imoortance:  and  even  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  uses,  as  well  as  those  which  are  just;  if  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
see  in  what  respect  their  erronenusness  consists,  and  to  unravel  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  lliem.  On  all  these 
accounts  Lord  Orford's  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  one  of  tiie  many,  from  which  the  judicious  historian 
may  clean  occasionally  information  of  importance,  and  oftener  still, 
the  lighter  personal  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dry  details  of  state 
negotiations,  like  flowers  unexpectedly  springing  on  a  barren  heath. 

The  pictui-e  of  the  royal  f«mity,  as  delineated  by  the  spirited  pencil 
of  this  author,  so  famous  for  conveying  a  likeness  by  almost  a  stroke, 
contains  not  one  amiable  portrait.  The  King  acknowledged  tliat  he 
never  liked  hi*  children  when  tliey  were  young;  though  the  period  o4' 
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infancy  is  generally  fraught  with  attractions,  even  to  an  uninterested 
observer  of  its  graces  ;-««nd  as  his  family  grew  up,  the  feuds  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son  earl  jr  initiated  them  all  into  the  petty  arts  of 
intrigves,  backbiting,  jealousies,  and  suspicions.  The  character  of  the 
King  himself,  as  drawn  by  Horace  Waipole,  differs  from  that  given  of 
him  br  Lord  Waldegrave,  only  as  an  object  would  naturally  be 
cluuigMl  by  looking  at  it  through  a  different-coloured  medium :  the 
oadine  b  the  same,  but  all  the  tints  are  heightened.  The  «iod-na- 
ture  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  the  habitual  satire  of  Horace  Waipole, 

are  difCinctly  marked  in  each  performance. 

» 

^  *  The  IGng  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge,  or,  at  least,  knew  how  to  hoard 
tfaem  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  insuhs  he  experi- 
enced from  his  own,  and  those  obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him  enouga  to 
make  him  venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  his  own.  If  any  object  of  his  hate 
fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pic^ue  himseff  upon  heroic  forgiveness,  but  would  in- 
dulge it  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity,  though  not  of  his  nfety.  He  was  reckon- 
ed strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  his  fathers  will  must  be  an  indelible  Mot  upon 
his  menKny;  as  a  much  Uter  instance  of  his  refusing  to  pardon  a  youoff  ijain  who 
had  bsen  condemned  at  Oxford  for  a  most  trifling  foreerv,  contrary  to  Sx  example 

•  when  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  Judfe — merely  because  Willes,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  tried  him,  and  assured  him  his  paodon — will 
■tamp  his  name  with  cnielty,  thpugh  in  general  his  disposition  was  mercifiill,  if 
the  offence  was  not  murder.  His  avarice  was  much  leas  equivocal  than  his  cour- 
age: he  had  diatinj^uished  the  latter  eariy;  it  grew  more  doubtlull  afterwards: 
the  ibnner  he  distinguished  very  near  as  soon,  .and  never  deviated  from  it.  His 
understanding  was  not  near  so  deficient,  as  it  was  imagined ;  but  though  his  cha- 
racter changed  extremely  in  the  world,  it  wa^  without  foundation;  for  [whether] 
lie  deserved  to  be  so  much  ridiculed  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter,  he  was  consistent  in  himself,  ana  uniformly 
meritorious  or  absurd.  His  other  passions  were,  Germany,  the  army,  and  women. 
Both  the  latter  had  a  nuxture  of  parade  in  them :  he  [treated]  my  JLady  Suffolk, 
and  afterwards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while  he  admired  only  the  Queen ; 
and  never  described  what  he  tliought  was  a  handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her 
picture.  Lady  Suffolk  was  sensible,  artfuU,  and  agreeable,  but  had  neither  sense 
nor  art  enough  to  make  him  think  her  so  agreeable  as  his  wife.  When  she  had 
left  him,  tired  of  acting  the  mistress,  while  she  had  in  reality  all  the  slights  of 
a  wife,  and  no  interest  with  him,  the  opposition  affected  to  cry  up  her  virtue, 
and  the  obligations  the  King  had  to  her  for  consenting  to  seem  his  mistress,  while 
in  reality  she  had  confined  him  to  meer  friendship — a  ridiculous  pretence,  as  h^ 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentiment  and  that  with 
a  woman  who  was  deaf!  I^ady  Yarmouth  was  inoffensive,  and  attentive  only  to 
pleasing  him,  and  to  sellii^  peerages  whenever  slie  h^  an  opportunity.  The 
Queen  nad  been  admired  ana  happy  for  governing  him  by  address;  and  it  was 
not  then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  g^vemccf  b;*  fear.  Indeed  there  were 
fow  arts  by  which  he  was  not  governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  g^w  a  favourite  b^  imposing  him- 
self upon  him  for  brave ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himself  upon  him 
for  the  £ord  knows  what ;  the  Queen  governed  him  b^  dissimulation,  by  affected 
tenderness  and  deference :  Sir  Robert  Waipole  by  abilities  and  influence  in  the 

'  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Granville  by  nattering  him  in  his  German  politics ; 
IJhe  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  teazing  and  betra3ring  him ;  Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying 
IflDif— the  only  man  by  whom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  bullied  himself.  Who,  in- 
deed, had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King,  except  his  children  and  his  mis- 
treaes  ?  With  them  he  maintained  all  the  reserve  anu  majesty  of  his  rank.  He 
had  the  haughtiness  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  iitithout  his  spirit;  the  avarice  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  without  his  exactions ;  the  indignities  of  Charles  the  Firsts 
without  his  bisrotry  for  his  prerontive ;  the  vexations  of  King  William,  with  as 
little  tkill  in  Uie  maaagement  of  parties;  and  the  gross  gallantry  of  his  firther. 
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-lie  miKlit.  I 
loved  Lis  « 


■riaps  hBve  been  honcrt,  if 
he  lad  

The  Queen  fwems  to  have  taken  &  lesson  in  the  ort  of  hypocnlical 
submission,  from  Madame  tie  Mnintenon,  who,  all  Die  timr  that  she 
was  secretly  married  to  l.ouis  the  Fourteenth,  sat  "  with  spectacled 
on  nose,"  and  in  all  the  affected  silence  and  humility  of  a  sempstress, 
nt  her  embroidering  frame,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  llie  monarch 
listened,  with  assumed  greatticKB,  to  those  political  communicalioiis 
on  which  he  was  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  sole  deci- 
sion. The  Queen  always  affected,  if  any  b«ly  was  present,  and  the 
Ring  liked  she  ishould,  the  humble,  ignorant  wife,  that  never  meddled 
with  politics.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  possessed  as  much  acutenesi 
in  discovering  the  foibles  of  persons  around  him,  as  wit  in  rallying 
them,  annoyed  the  Queen  greatly,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  saw 
through  all  her  assumed  nualilies.  Looking  upon  himself  as  of  (he 
blood  ruval,  he  conversed  with  her  in  a  tune  of  familiarity  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her,  particularly  as  she  was  extremely  an";ry  with 
him  on  account  of  the  gallantry  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  I'rincesa 
Amelia,  her  second  daughCer.'  The  duke,  however,  cared  as  little  for 
her  real  displeasure,  as  for  her  feig;ned  civilities.  "  He  always  teuzed 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  nome 
prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  iKfore  her  marriage ; 
"G*d,  madam,"  he  used  to  say,  "1  wish  1  could  have  seen  that  man 
Uiat  you  rotild  love !" — "  Wh^,"  replied  she,  "  do  you  think  I  don't 
love  the  Ring?" — "  G'd,  1  wish  I  was  King  of  France,  end  I  would  be 
sure  whelher  you  do  or  not."  (Vol.  i.  p.  159.)  Her  love  for  the  King 
was  certainly  not  of  that  delicate  kind  which  shrinks  from  the  idea  uT 
participation;  as  she  carried  her  complaisance  towards  his  mistresses 
M>  far,  that  Blackbuurn,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  thouglit  proper, 
whether  in  his  spiritual  capacity  or  nut  is  not  slated,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  it,  telling  her  "  That  he  had  been  talking  to  her  minister 
Walpole  about  the  new  mistress,  {Lady  Yarmouth,)  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  her  mnjeatv  waa  ao  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
should  divert  himself."  (Vol.  i.  p,  513.)  The  King  returned  her  for- 
bearance by  unlimited  confidence  in  her,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Seluyn, 
one  of  the  bedchamber-women,  told  him  he  should  be  the  last  man 
with  whom,  &he  would  have  an  intrigue,  because  he  alwavs  told  the 
Queen;  indeed,  his  conduct  as  a  lover  was  at  all  times  loo  cool  and 
methodical  to  wound  any  passion  in  the  Queen  hut  her  vanity,  which, 
however,  it  did  sorely ;  though  even  that  mii;h(  have  found  consolation 
when  she  saw  her  royal  spouse  walking  calmly  up  and  down  the  giillerv, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  fur  his  regular  hour  of  eleven  o'clock, 
to  visit  Lady  Suffolk,  without  even  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
break  through  hi^  accustomed  rule,  by  going  to  tier  a  single  miuute 
before  his  usual  time. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Lord  Orford  speaka  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  the  King,  and  tries  to  rescue  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  on  the  score  of  his  leaving  but  little  property  behind 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  income,  which,  from  various  sources, 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of:  a  circumstance  very  frequently  attendant  on 
royal  richea,  which  seem  to  poiaess,  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Dot  only  the 
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quality  ascribed  to  riches  in  general,  of  making  unto  themselves  wings 
and  flying  away,  but  of  flying  in  a  direction  that  can  neither  be  traced, 
nor  even  guessed  at.  He  endeavours  also  to  vindicate  him,  respecting 
the  chan^  of  being  negligent  in  the  encouragement  of  literature ;  but 
in  so  doing»  he  speaks  himself  of  literary  men  with  that  flippant  un- 
consciousness of  either  their  importance  or  their  deserts,  which  he 
contiiivally  betrayed  in  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  of  which  his 
treatment  of  Chatterton  must  always  be  remembered  as  a  most  dis- 
gH^eful  instance.  His  character,  indeed,  too  much  resembled  the 
qparkling  frost-work  of  Fontenelle's. 

In  the  whole  course  of  these  Memoirs  he  is  only  twice  hurried  into 
liny  thing  like  warmth  of  feeling :  once  when  he  speaks  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  his  royal  fatner,  respecting  the 
campaign  in  Germany;  and  again  on  the  conduct  of  government,  with 
regnard  to  Admiral  Byn^,  whose  death  he  justly  styles  *'  a  perfect  tra- 
jjedy,  for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villany,  murder,  and  a  hero.'' 
Xord  Oiford  always  believed  this  unfortunate  man  to  have  been  un- 
justly aspersed,  maliciously  condemned,  and  put  to  death  contrary  to 
all  equity  and  precedent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  King,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
landt  exhibited  a  refinement  of  dissimulation  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  notorious  instances  of  that  quality  as  practised 
ny  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  mistress  of  the  art,  when  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose  to  blame  those  around  her,  rather  than  herself.  The  account  of 
the  transaction  is  extremely  interesting.  The  avarice  of  the  King  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair;  causing  him  secretly  to  prevent  the 
duke  from  being  supplied  with  troops  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  ground  in  Germany:  he  was  therefore  compelled,  after  the  battle 
of  Hastenbecke,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  which  the  King 
affected  extraordinary  indignation  and  surprise,  though  fully  aware, 
all  the  time,  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  circumstanced 
as  his  son  was  for  want  of  supplies.  When  it  waa  known  in  England, 
it  caused  a  great  commotion,  and  Lord  Orford  minutely  relates  the 
behariour  of  the  duke,  under  the  tryine  circumstances  in  which  his 
father's  duplicity  had  placed  him,  concluding  with  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

**  A  young  prince,  warm,  greedy  of  military  glor}',  yet  resigning  all  liis  passions 
to  the  interested  dictates  of  a  father's  pleasure,  and  then  loaded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  acted  basely  without  authority ;  hurt  with  unmerited  disgrace,  yet 
never  breaking  out  into  the  least  unguarded  expression ;  preserving  dig^iity  under 
oppression,  and  the  utmost  tenderness  of  (hity  under  the  utmost  dehcacy  of  honour 
—this  is  an  uncommon  picture — for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I  hope  the  conduct 
of  tlie  father  is  uncommon  too!  When  the  duke  could  tear  himself  from  his  fa- 
vourite passion,  the  army,  one  may  judge  how  sharply  he  must  have  been  wounded. 
When  afterwards  the  King,  perfidiously  enough,  broke  that  fiimous  convention, 
mankind  were  so  equitable  as  to  impute  it  to  tlie  same  unworthy  politics,  not  to  the 
disapprobation  he  had  pretended  to  feel  on  its  being  made.  In  a  former  part  of  this 
histoiy  1  have  said  with  regard  to  his  eldest,  that  tlie  King  might  have  been  an 
honest  man,  if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  liis  son— what 
double  force  has  this  truth,  when  it  is  agun  applied  to  him  on  his  treachery  to  tlic 
best  son  that  ever  lived !  Considering  with  what  freedom  I  have  spoken  of  the 
duke's  fiuiHs  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  believed  in  the  just  praise  bestow- 
ed on  him  here." 

It  is  indeed  rarely  that  Lord  Orford  expresses  himself  thus;  he  was 
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not  apt  to  pr&ise, — for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  was  not  apt  tit  a(T- 
inire ;  and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  his  port  rait -painting,  wherein 
fidelity  has  been  sucriflced  to  parlialit^,  is  in  liis  own  character,  as 
traced  bj'  bis  own  hand: 

"  Wilpole,"  says  hr.  speaking  of  himself  in  ttic  third  person,  "hrkd  a  varm  con- 
ception, TchCMieiil  mtaclimciHs,  strong  acersions;  with  an  apparent  contradiction 
ill  his  itnipcr — Ibr  lie  tiail  nunicroua  capricea,  and  invincible  pemerenuice.  Hia 
principles  tended  to  repiiblicaniaio,  but  without  any  of  its  niuterilyj  his  love  of  fac- 
tion wui  unmixed  with  any  a.ipiring'.  He  had  great  sense  of  honour,  but  not  great 
enough,  for  he  haJloomucli  weakness  to  re^st  iloing  wrong,  thou^  too  much  sen- 
vbility  not  to  feel  it  in  otlicre.  lie  had  ■  grsnt  measure  M  pride,  equally  apt  to 
resent  neglecl,  and  scorning  to  stoop  to  vxf  mennneas  or  flattery.  A  boundless 
friend;  aT>iWer,  but  a  plac^le  enemy.  Ilia  humour  waa  aatvric,  thouglj  accom- 
parned  with  a  most  compassionate  heart.  Indiscreet  and  abandoned  to  tiia  pui^ons. 
It  aecmcd  as  if  he  despised  or  coidd  bear  no  restraint ;  yel  this  want  dTgovemnicnt 
of  hntuiclf  was  the  more  blamcablc,  as  nobody  bad  ercater  command  of  resolution 
whenever  he  mude  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person  -  nitturally  very  deli- 
cate, and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tcnderaess,  by  unrelaxed  (emprnuice  and 
braving  all  inclemency  of  weathers,  he  fonned  and  cnjoysd  the  firmest  and  un- 
■hatenhcalth.  One  virtiu:  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree — c^aintcrestedaesa 
and  contempt  of  money — if  one  may  call  that  a  virtue,  which  really  u-ns  a  passion. 
In  short,  such  was  bis  pnimpincss  to  dislike  supcrioiB,  such  his  humanity  to  infe- 
rior^ that,  consideang  how  few  men  ore  of  so  firm  a  lenture  as  not  to  be  InHuenced 
bj'  thtir  stlualibn,  he  tliinka,  if  he  may  be  alloHt-'ii  to  judge  of  himself,  that  bad 
either  rKlrcine  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  be  should  have  niaile  a  good  prince,  but  not 
a  very  honest  slkve." 

The  compassionate  lieart,  and  contempt  of  monej,  of  which  the  noble 
author  accuses  himself  in  this  delineation,  must  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  that  maicim,  which  holds,  that  all  persons  are 
most  anxious  to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  qualilications  which 
the^  are  conscious  they  least  possess. 

It  was  probably  the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  himself,  that 
prevented  Lord  Orford  from  being  dazzled  with  striking  qualities  in 
any  other  person.  He  professes  to  have  known,  in  his  own  time,  only 
five  great  men,  y'vL.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  Wal pole. 
Lord  (iranville.  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  PitL  The  characters  of 
these  personages  he  delineates  and  contrasts  in  a  very  lively  manner: 

"Lord  Granville  was  most  a  genius  of  the  Itvc  ;  lie  conceived,  knew,  expressed, 
wtulever  he  pleased.  The  state  of  Europe  and  the  slate  of  htcniture  were  e(|ua]ly 
fauuUar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  and  flowed  finm  a  source  of  wit,  gran- 
deur, and  knowledge,  tlo  fi  from  premeditated,  he  aHowcd  no  reflection  to  chasten 


ng,  it  was  sublime,  it  was  hyperbole,  It  was  ridiculous,  accord- 
ing It  the  profusion  of  ideas  crowded  from  him.  He  embraced  syatems  like  a  ]e- 
giiuator,  but  was  capable  irf  none  of  the  detail  of  a  magislrate.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was  much  therL-rerse^  he  knew  mankind,  not  their  wrillngsi  be  consulted 
their  interests,  not  tlieir  systems ;  he  intended  their  happiness,  not  their  grandeur. 
Whatever  was  bejond  coiiunon  sense,  he  iLsregorded.  Loivl  HansfieH  without 
the  elevation  oTIxml  Granville,  had  great  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  ac- 
curate uildentautUng,  and  yet  capable  of  shining  in  whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He 
was  IS  Ireeftdm  vice  as  Pitt,  mure  unoflected,  and  fonned  to  convince,  even  where 
Pitt  had  dauted  "riie  Uukc  of  Cumberland  bad  most  expressive  sense,  but  widi 
that  oonncslon  between  his  sense  and  sensibility,  that  you  must  mortify  his  pride 
before  rou  could  call  out  the  mdiance  of  his  iiiidcntunding.  Being  phtccil  at  tlie 
head  nf  arrrues  wiliioul  tie  shortest  apprenticeship,  no  wonder  he  miscalried:  it  is 
I'JVcl  ID  have  no  other  master  than  one^  own  faults.  Pitt's  was  Ml  unGilislied  grtal- 
nen;  considering  how  much  of  it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may  almost  call  bis 
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u  artUlcial  gveatneit;  but  his  paanon  for  {kme  and  the  gprtndeur  of  his  idets  com- 
petiated  for  hit  defects.  He  aspired  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  country*  and  to 
pbce  it  in  a  point  of  giving  law  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  most  illus- 
trious man  oi  the  first  country  in  Europe ;  and  he  thought  that  the  ennnence  of 
gkny  could  not  be  sullied,  by  the  steps  to  it  being  passed  irregularly.  He  wished 
to  agsimndize  Britain  in  general,  but  thought  not  of  obli^ng  or  benefiting  indi- 
▼kkuSi.  Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  you  knew  himi  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
move  vou  knew  him :  you  would  have  loved  the 'duke,  if  you  had  not  feared  him. 
Pitt  hked  the  dignity  of  despotim;  Lord  Mansfield  the  reality:  yet  the  latter 
would  have  served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  it :  Pitt  would  have  set  the 
worid  fi«e,  if  he  might  not  command  it.  Lord  Granvule  would  have  preferred  do- 
ing right,  tf  he  had  not  thou^t  it  more  convenient  to-do  wrong:  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pMe  meaned  to  serve  mankind,  thou^  he  knew  how  little  they  deserved  it— and 
this  principle  is  at  once  the  most  meritorious  in  one's  self  and  to  the  world." 

■ 

One  of  the  most  amusing  personages  of  that  day  was  the  facetious 
George  Bubb,  who  aftervraras  added  to  his  name  the  more  loftj-sound- 
ing  one  of  Doddington,  with  the  agreeable  appendage  of  a  suitable 
eatate.  Before  this  event  took  place,  he  had  complained  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield of  his  name  carrying  with  it  an  idea  of  insignificance,  on  ac- 
eount'of  its  shortness,  and  continued,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
changing  it  for  a  longer :  «  you  might  lengthen  your  own,"  replied  his 
brdnip,  *'  by  calling  yourself  8iuy  BubhJ^^ 

*<8oon  after  the  airival,"  says  Loid  Orford,  "of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in 
England,  Doddington  became  a  favourite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's  childish 
horse-play,  being  once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  trundled  down  stairs ;  nor  was 
he  negligent  in  paying  more  sohd  court,  by  lending  his  royal  highness  money.  He 
was,  however,  supplanted,  I  think,  by  Cieorge,  aflerwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  again 
became  a  courtier  and  placeman  at  St.  James's;  but  once  more  reverted  to  the 

Srince  at  the  period  where  his  Diary  commences.  Pope  was  not  the  onl^  poet  who 
iverted  the  town  at  Doddin^on's  expense.  Sir 'Charles  Hanbury  ridiculed  him 
in  a  well-known  dialogue  witn  Gyles  Earie,  and  in  a  ballad  entitled  <*  A  Grub  upon 
Bubb.?'  Dr.  Young,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  has  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  satires  on  the  love  of  fame,  as  Lyttleton  had  inscribed  one  of  his 
cantos  on  the  progress  of  love.  Glover,  and  that  prostitute  fellow  Ralph,  were  also 
countenanced  oy  him,  as  the  Diary  shows. 

«  Doddington's  own  wit  was  very  ready.  I  will  mention  two  instances.  Lord 
Sundon  was  commissioner  of  tlie  Treasury  with  him  and  Winnington,  and  was  veiy 
dull.  One  Thursday,  as  they  left  tiie  board.  Lord  Sundon  laughed  heartily  at  some- 
thing Doddington  sidd;  and  when  gone,  Winningtun  said,  'Doddington,  you  are 
very  ungrateml;  you  call  Sundon  stupid  and  slow,  and  yet  you  see  how  quick  he 
took  wmtt  you  said.'  *  Oh  no,'  replied  Doddington,  <he  was  only  laughing  now  at 
what  I  said  last  treasury  day.' — Mr.  Trenchard,  a  neighbour,  telling  him,  that  though 
his  pinery  was  expensive,  he  contrived,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  dung  to  other 
purposes,  to  make  it  so  advantageous,  tliat  he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  every 
pine>«pple  he  ate.'  *  Sir,'  said  Doddington,  *l  would  eat  them  for  half  uie  money.' 
Dod^ngton  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Behan,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  keep.  Though 
secretly  married,  he  could  not  own  her,  as  he  then  did,  till  the  death  of  Mrs.  Straw- 
bridge,  to  whom  he  had  gfiven  a  promise  of  marriage,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
thoiuand  pounds.  He  had  long  made  love  to  the  latter,  and,  at  last,  obtaining  an 
asdg^ation,  found  her  lying  on  a  couch.  However,  he  only  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
after  kissing  her  hand  for  some  time,  cried  out,  *  Oh  that  I  had  you  but  in  a  wood !' 
*  In  a  wood !'  exclaimed  the  disappointed  dame ;  *  What  would  you  do  then  ?  Would 
you  rob  me  ?'  It  was  on  this  Mrs.  Strawbridge  that  was  made  the  ballad 

•  My  Strawberry — my  strawberry 
Shall  bear  away  tlie  bell.' 

To  the  burden  and  tune  of  which  Lord  Bath  many  years  afterwards  wrote  his 
igiig  on  *  8trawbeny-hilL' 
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*■  Dodilington  hid  no  cliildren.  Ilia  ealite  deticended  to  I.onl  Temple  wlioinM 
lialcd,  M  \ir  dill  Lord  Chalhuu,  j^^ainst  wJiDin  tie  wrote  a  putnplilcl  to  expose  A 
expedition  to  Roehlbrt.  _ 

'■fiDIhingwiumarc  gluing  in  Doddingtnn  tluii  liii  want  of  taste,  and  tlic  Uirdiy,' 
oMcntatioD  in  K\s  dress  and  furniture  of  liia  house*.  At  Eanbcnj,  in  the  greaX 
bed-chandiet'i  hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted,  on  cccry  pannel  tn  the 
vcKel,  his  crest  (a  limiting  Horn  supported  by  an  eagle)  cut  out  or  (fill  leather. 
The  fiiot-cloth  round  tlie  bed  was  a  mosaic  of  the  pocket-flaps  and  cuJTa  of  all 
his  enibroidered  clothes.  At  nunmertunith  liis  crest,  in  pebbles,  uaa  stuck  into 
tile  centre  of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  cblniney-piece  was  hung  wifli  spars 
rvprewnting  icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of  purple,  lined  «ith  orange,  was 
crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feadiers.  The  great  gallery,  to  which  was  a  beau- 
tiful door  of  white  nwrble,  supported  by  two  col iimi is  of  labit  lazuU,  was  nut  only 
filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but  had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble :  luid  aU 
ihii  weight  was  above  stairs. 

"One  day  showing  it  to  Edward,  Dulce  of  Vork,  Doildington  said, '  Sir,  some  per- 
sona tell  me  that  this  room  ought  to  be  on  the  ground.'  '  Uu  easy,  Mr.  Dodding- 
ton,'  replied  tlie  prince, '  it  n  ill  soon  be  there.' 

"  Doddington  was  verj'  letluu^c :  falling  asleep  one  day,  after  dinner,  with  Sir 
llii^han]  I'cmple,  Lord  Cobliam,  tlie  general,  the  latter  reproached  Doddington 
with  bis  drowsiness ;  Doddington  denied  harlng  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  he  had 
not,  offered  to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying.  Cc^ham  challenged  him 
In  do  so,  Doddington  repeated  a  atorv,  and  Lord  Cobham  owned  he  luid  been 
telling  il,  '  Well,'  said  Doddington,  '  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  I 
went  to  steep  because  1  knew  that  about  tbis  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that 

Lord  Waldegrave  has  aaid  in  his  Memoira,  that  those  who  could 
Urt  the  veil  Troin  the  privacy  of  royaltj,  would  not  envj  iii  hours  of 
retirement;  and  the  picture  ne  has  drawn  oftheincfepmE/enK  of  George 
the  Second  and  the  pleasures  of  liia  court  is  reflected  in  these  pagei4,  in 
colours  that  offer  no  temptation  to  the  e^e  to  dwell  upon  it     So  little 

Cower  had  the  king  to  consult  his  own  inclinations,  tnat  for  two  yeajra 
e  was  unable  even  to  promote  Dr.  Tliomas,  the  preceptor  of  his  grand  - 
son,  to  the  preferment  he  wished;  and  when  General  Ligunier  uttered 
him  the  nomination  to  a  living  in  his  gift,  he  warmly  thanked  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude,  and  saying,  "There  is  one  I 
h&ve  long  tried  to  make  a  prebendary,  but  my  ministers  never  would 
^ve  me  an  opportunity;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  1  will  give  the 
Reing  to  him/  (Vol.  i.  p.  255.)  To  shorf,  however,  that  the  walls  of 
a  palace  may  occasionally  immure  characters  of  as  many  virtues  as 
few  enjoyments,  we  will  close  these  extracts  with  the  following;  account 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  King's  third  daughter,  who  dieS  Decem- 
ber 28tb.  irsr. 

•' 
"  She  had  been  the  favourite  of  tlic  Q.ucen,  who  preferred  her  uwlcrstanding  to 
those  of  all  her  other  daugliteta,  and  whose  mrtiality  she  returned  with  duty,  gra- 
titude, affection,  and  conueni.  Ilcing  In  ill  health  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death,  the  Queen  told  her  she  woidd  follow  her  in  less  than  a  year.  I'he  princess 
received  the  notice  sa  a  prophecy  i  and  though  she  lived  many  years  after  it  had 
ptDVcd  a  vain  one,  she  quitted  the  world,  and  persevered  in  the  closest  retreat, 
and  in  constant  and  religious  preparation  forthe  grave;  a  moment  she  so  eageik^ 
dealred,  that  when  somelliing  was  once  proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  was  avellH 
the  said,  *  1  would  not  do  it  to  die ','  To  this  impresaon  of  melancholy  had  contri- 
buted the  loss  of  Lord  Hervey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unalterable  pas- 
sion, constantly  marked  aftcrwardt  by  all  kind  and  gcnerutui  oflices  to  his  children. 
For  many  years  she  was  totally  an  invalid,  and  sliut  henelf  up  in  two  chambers  In 
the  inner  part  of  St.  James*!^  from  whence  ahe  could  not  see  a  single  objrct.  In 
this  monastic  retirement,  with  no  comp^my  but  of  the  Sing,  the  Duke,  Princess 
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/t  tod  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  court,  she  led,  not  on  unhliiiieable 
hSb  oaiji  hot  a  aeiitorious  one :  her  whole  income  was  dispensed  between  f^ene- 
nUitj  Mid  chtfity ;  and,  till  her  death  by  shutting  up  the  current  discoverea  the 
90|ipM|  iht  jails  of  London  did  not  suspect  that  the  best  support  of  their  wretched 
UilnlMtts  waa  issuedfrom  the  palace. 

t«D||ii  the  last  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  on  which  ^e  died,  she  declined  iee- 
.iaff  li^fianily ;  and  when  the  roortiftcation  began,  and  the  pain  ceased,  she  sud, 
fAmdl  ihottkl  not  have  died  of  this !' " 
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TftB  bud  is  in  the  bough  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud, 
And  Earth's  bc^nning  now  in  hef  veint  to  feel  the  blood, 
Which,  warm^f  by  summer  suns  in  th'  alembic  of  the  vine, 
^  WxpOk  her  feMs  will  overrun  in  a  tnddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  ptriume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate  the  flower. 
Are  quickening  in  the  g^oom  of  their  subterranean  bower ; 
And  the  jiucea  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fruits, 
'Uneningly  proceed  to  the\x  preappointed  roots. 

How  awfiil  the  thought  of  the  wonders  under  ground, 

Pf  th«  mvstic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent,  &t)l  profound. 

How  euii  thiiM^  upwaid  tends  bjic  necessilY  decreeo, 

Aafi  the  worid's  support  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a  seed. 

Hw  Summer's  in  her  ark,  and  tins  sunny-pinion'd  day 

Is  oommission'd  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  her  sway  i 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrlle  on  thy  winr. 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

^  Thou  hast  ftnn'd  the  sleeping  Earth  till  her  dreams  m«  all  of  flowers, 

^     And  the  waters  look  in  mirthfor  their  overhanging  bowers; 
^5^    The  forest  seems  to  fisten  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves. 

And  the  very  skieato  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  bfen  felt  beneath  the  wave, 
'  e  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its  cave, 
he  summer  tribes  that  creep  or  in  air  expand  their  wing, 
started  from  their  sleep  at  tne  summons  of  the  Spring. 


e  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hiUs, 
nd  the  feather'd  race  rejoices  with  a  gush  of  timeful  bills ; 
And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet*s  song  with  glee, 
O  jfngm,  sunny  first  of  March,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee. 


H. 


^ 
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CAMPAIGNS  OF  A  CORVBT. SO.  I. 

The  maay  valiant  oaines  with  which  our  pedigree  w&h  eiu 
cuminencing  with  Bzekiel  Thunder,  adjutant  in  the  PaiTiamentiiry 
armj,  who  fell  at  Cropready  Bridge,  und  terminatlDg  with  Captain 
Juhn  Thunder,  who  died  of  the  cholera  morbus  in  the  cmnpaign  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  together  with  the  warlike  effigies  of  many  a  "  Captain  or 
colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,"  that  filled  an  ohi  lumber-room  in  my  fa- 
ther'* house,  had  early  inspired  me  with  an  inclination  for  4  military 
life.  RIeven  hundrea  pounds  procured  me  a  cornetcy.  During  the 
Rieridiau  of  my  martial  ardour,  one  fine  summer  evening,  a  letter  of 
*ery  portentous  dimensions  was  put  into  my  hands,  ivf  eye  imme- 
diate fy  caught  the  authoritative  words — "On  his  Majesty  s  service*' — 
"CommanJer-in-chief's  office;"  and  breaking  the  large  official  seal 
with  eagerness,  1  read  as  follows:  "  Sir,  1  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  his  Royal  Highaess  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to 

appoint  you  to  a  cornetcy  in  the regiment  of  dragouns,  and  !  am 

directed  by  tlie  Commander-in-chief  to  order  you  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  Portsmouth,  with  your  horses,  to  join  a  detachment  of  yom- 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baron  Holster,  in  order  to 
embark  for  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Lieut.-Ge- 
neral  the  Earl  of  W  ellington.  On  your  reaching  Purtsmouth,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  report  your  arrival  to  the  Adjutant -general  on  tliat  sta- 
tion. 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &x.  &c,"  "  To  Cornet  Julius  Wood 
Thunder, Hall,  Northamptonshire.'' 

After  bidding  a  hasty  adieu,  and  receiving  the  usual  cautions  against 
ihedangi'rsof  my  new  situation.  I  hastenea  to  London  to  purchase  my 
paraphernalia  and  equipments,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  from  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  I  was  itiformcd  by  the 
adjutant -general,  to  whom  I  made  the  usual  report,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  my  re^ment  was  then  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where  I  must 
immediately  join  it.  I  proceeded  instantly  to  tiie  (quarters  of  the  com- 
manding  officer,  at  the  Spread  Eagle  inn,  where,  without  dela^ ,  I  was 
ushered  Into  the  presence  of  Captain  Baron  Holster.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  on  a  July  evening,  and  the  captain  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  delights  which  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  can  bestow.  Taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  arose  on  my  entrance,  and  received  me 
with  great  courtesy.  As  usual  with  military  men,  we  soon  became  in- 
timate :  I  speedily  fathomed  my  companion's  character.  He  might 
truly  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  money  seemed  his  great  object, 
and  profit  and  elory  were  in  his  vocabulary  synonymous.  Mars  and 
Venus  appeared  to  exercise  a  joint  dominion  over  him,  "  both  them  he 
served,  and  of  their  train  was  he." 

We  were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  in  the  embarkation 
of  our  horses,  t^urely  some  better  mode  might  be  discovered  than 
swinging  the  noble  animals  in  the  air  by  ropes  and  pullies,  to  their  in- 
finite terror.  It  was  surprising  that  no  accident  happened.  We  rode 
that  night  at  anchor  at  Spithead,  with  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England 
all  around  us.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning;,  convoy  signals  were 
hoisted  on  board  a  frigate,  for  all  ships  proceeding  with  our  convoy  to 
prepare  for  sea.    It  was  nearly  noon  before  all  the  vcgaeU  were  under 
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weigh,  and  we  shaped  our  course  throueh  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
Needles,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land.  Before  dusk 
we  could  but  imperfectly  distinfl;uish  the  cliiTs  of  Albion,  which  ere 
morning  had  entirely  disappeared.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  I  suffered 
all  tfce  extremities  of  sea-sickness,  which  vanquished  even  the  bravest 
of  us  all.  ^Our  accommodations  and  provisions  were  tolerable,  con- 
sidering our  situation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  monotony  of  sky 
and  ocean,  the  novelty  of  a  sea-voyage  furnished  us  with  considerable 
amusement. 

On  the*  fourth  day  after  leaving  Spithead,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  on 
board,  we  discovered  the  mountains  of  Spain,  at  the  distance  of  eiaiity 
itfUes,  according  to  the  captain's  information.  It  was,  however.  Tour 
iMjn  afterwards  ere  our  leet  touched  the  Spanish  soil.    As  we  ap- 

Eiched  the  shore,  every  eye  was  strained  to  discover  the  fiae  which 
ted  on  the  summit  of  the  sea-girt  castle  of  St  Sebastian.  Althourii 
we  could  not  immediately  distinguish  whether  the  Gallic  standard  still 
nkaintained  its  lofty  station,  yet  the  constant  cannonadins;  which  we 
'  heard,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  land-breeze  waned  towards 
us,  save  us  hope  that  we  were  not  yet  too  late  to  share  in  the  glories 
of  tne  capture  of  the  castle  of  St  Sebastian.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  our  convoy  left  us,  the  cannonading  entirely  ceased;  but 
we  still  observed  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving  above  the  battlements, 
when  in  one  moment  the  flag-staff  appeared  perfectly  bare,  and  in  an- 
other, it  was  replaced  by  the^ritish  standard.  One  snout  of  exultation 
burst  from  the  different  vessels  which  were  within  view  of  this  trium- 
phant spectacle ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  own  patriotic  feelings 
were  dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret;  for,  heavy  dragoon  as  I  was,  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  being  the  first  to  drag  down  this  pestilential  ensi^ 
from  its  **  bad  eminence,"  and  bearing  it  home,  to  han^  in  dread  re- 
membrance of  my  valour — fit  companion  for  die  fiUebig  which  my 
great  grandfather  won  from  "  a  naked  Pict,"  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  the  cannon-ball  which  my  maternal  uncle  carried  away  with 
him  from  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  commodore  on  the  morning  of  his 
leaving  us,  for  the  masters  of  the  transports  to  proceed  on  board  his 
ship,  where  they  received  orders  to  land  the  troops  at  Passages,  but 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St  Sebastian's,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  '*  to 
bring  up  in  four-fathom  water,"  until  the  harbour  was  clear.  We  an- 
chored about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  officers  immediately 
proceeded  on  shore.  The  town  and  castle  of  St  Sebastian  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main- 
land. The  bay  lies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
rises  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Clara.  The  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  made  by  our  batteries,  formed  on  the  sand-banks,  to  the  east  of  the 

!»lace.  After  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  convent  on  the  shore,  which 
brmed  a  sort  of  out-post  to  the  town,  and  from  their  position  in  the 
island,  our  batteries  on  sea  and  land  had  played  upon  the  castle  and 
town  from  all  sides ;  and  after  having  been  twice  stormed,  the  town 
had  at  last  vielded. 

As  we  stepped  upon  shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  world. 
The  contrast  between  the  people  we  had  left,  and  those  by  whom  we 
wttte  now  tnrnmnded,  was  most  striking.  The  quay  was  covered  with 
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SpanisK  women,  selling  stnnga  of  onions,  bread,  wtne  and  cider;  thi 
long  plaited  hair,  reaching  entirely  down  their  Iwcks,  and  their  ( 
plextons  of  a  sallow  hue,  impressing  ua  with  no  very  favourable 
uf  the  vaunted  Spanish  dames.  At  a  short  distance  from  us,  near  me 
gate,  a  Spanish  officer  was  marshalling  his  men,  which,  like  FalstafTa 
soldiers,  seemed  excellent  "food  for  powder."  Their  dress  was  n  " 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The  French  soldiers  who  had  falli 
in  action,  had  been  stripped  to  furnish  this  motley  corps;  and  whei 
ever  the  eagle  appeared  in  their  appointments,  it  had  been  reverst 
The  commander,  who  seemed  well  worthy  of  the  high  station  whu 
he  filled,  perceiving  we  were  Englishmen,  took  pains  to  let  us  knOW 
that  his  warriors  were  "  Eapagnoles,"  (a  fact  of  which  very  little  dobbt 
could  be  entertained,)  by  continually  addressing  them  by  the  title  of 
"  privtitro  reginiento  tV.Sraggon.'''  The  appearance  ol  every  thing 
tn  the  outside  of  the  town  was  highly  interesting  and  amusing;  but 
the  spectacle  as  we  proceeded  into  the  town  became  disgusting  and 
terrific,  to  eyes  which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  eaze  upon  the  stern 
features  of  war.  The  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
ai^dst  the  ruins  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  English  and  French,  in  the 
last  stage  of  putrefaction.  Shocked  as  we  were  at  this  scene,  the 
horrors  which  presented  themselves  on  the  breach  were  indescribable. 
The  dead  lay  piled  in  heaps ;  and  we  were  forced  to  step  over  the  bo- 
dies of  our  brave  fellow  countrymen,  which  had  lain  parching  beneath 
a  fervent  sun  from  the  time  of  the  storming  of  the  town. 

Sickening  as  the  sight  was  to  all  of  us,  it  did  nut  seem  to  aSect  the 
stomachs  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  sat,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
eating  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  dried  fish  called  bacculao,  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  supplied  all  the  usual  furniture  of  &  sailed 
manntT.  We  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  English  officer  of  the  First  Regiment,  who  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  storm.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  bodies  of 
three  sergeants  who  had  formed  part  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  all  fallen  at  the  same  instant.  Tlie  officer  who  led 
the  forlorn  hope  escaped  the  first  unset,  but  was  afterwards  killed  in' 
the  town  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Our  informant  described  very  minutely 
the  details  of  the  attack.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  wheit  the 
French,  by  blowing  up  a  mine  too  suddenly,  had  destroyed  several 
hundreds  of  their  own  men. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  where  we  perceived  the 
dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Our  per- 
petual firing  had  compelled  them  to  excavate  the  ground,  that  they 
might  obtain  temporary  repose  and  security.  The  castle  presented 
iioOung  remarkable,  except  a  clear  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  rose 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  returned  to  our  vessel  with  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  siege.  The  Baron  frankly  confessed  that  he  bv  no 
means  coveted  the  honourable  fate  of  those  heroes  who  had  "  filled  the 
breach  up  with  our  English  dead  ;"  and  shrewdly  observed,  that,  con- 
sidering the  |)0verty  of  the  land,  he  could  not  discover  what  Annour 
there  was  in  being  engaged  in  a  etorming-party.  During  our  dinner 
he  appeared  remarkal^y  contemplative,  but  after  a  few  hours  smoking, 
and  close  application  to  the  waters  of  lift,  his  martial  spirit  seemi 
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to  brighten  within  him ;  and  between  the  whiflfd  of  his  pipe,  he  called 
the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian's  a  mere  volunteer  da j  to  some  in  which 
he*  had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor* 

On  rising  the  ensuiogmoming,  I  found  our  vessel  just  entering  the 
harbour  of  Passages.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  visible  until 
you  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  you  proceed  nearly  two 
miles  up  a  narrow  creek,  running  between  rocks  of  stupendous 
height.  After  disembarking  our  party,  we  marched  with  our  detach- 
ment to  a  farm-house,  or,  rather,  what  would  be  called  a  hovel  in  Eng- 
land, about  three  miles  from  Passages,  and  in  this  miserable  place,  m 
which  only  two  beds  were  to  be  found,  which  were  already  sufficiently 
tenftnted  by  various  insects,  we  were  expected  to  find  accommodation 
for  two  officers  and  fifty  men.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  ge- 
nerally lulled  the  Baron  to  sleep  long  before  he  retired  to  his  couch; 
but,  for  my  own  paf t,  during  the  whole  time  we  were  quartered  in  this 
wretched  'spot»  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  enjoy  an  hour's  skimber  da- 
ring the  night. 

The  quality  of  our  first  day's  dinner  was  pretty  much  upon  a  par 
with  our  logtmmd.  Our  fare  consisted  of  ration  pork,  so  hard  ancvao 
fat  that  no  teeth  or  stomach  of  ordinary  strength  could  away  with  it. 
Cabbage  of  a  saffron  hue  supplied  the  place  of  other  vegetables*  To 
counterbalance  these  privations,  we  haa  the  privilege,  like  Gil  Bias  at 
Sangrado's,  of  drinking  water  a  discretion,  and  we  certainly  did  find  it 
nn  dissolvement  universeL  To  one,  who  had  been  used  to  call  a  dinner 
at  Long's  or  Stevens's  a  bore,  and  who  had  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  Jacquiere^s  cookery,  such  a  banquet  did  not  possess  many  attrac- 
tions. The  Baron,  witn  a  grin  of  singular  expression,  frequently  ex- 
claimed, during  our  feast,  "  'Tish  very  goot!"  Towards  the  midale  of 
the  following  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Passages,  in  order  to 
learn  some  intelligence  from  the  army,  and  to  purchase  an  animal  to 
carry  my  baggage.  On  arriving  in  the  town  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
was  extremely  amusing.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington 
were  then  about  eight  miles  from  Passages,  and  the  town  at  that 
\ime  formed  a  sort  of  depot  for  provisions.  Parties  of  dragoons  es- 
corting provisions,  Commissaries,  French  prisoners  marching  through. 
Generals  departing  for  England,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
servants  buying  provisions,  passing  and « repassing  before  ii\y  eyes, 
gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  masquerade.  Every  one  seem- 
ed regardless  of  th?  occupations  of  iiis  neighbour.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  town,  a  party  of  German  hussars  had  made  a  regular 


encampment,  and  were  busily  engaged  dressing  their  horses,  cook- 

»,  and  smoking  their  long  cum-de-mer  pipes 
in  the  open  air,  quite  as  contented  beneath  the   canopy  of  Hea- 


ing  their  coarse  viands, 


ven,  as  if  they  were  housed  under  the  most  hospitable  roof.  Ad- 
vancing a  little  farther,  we  saw  several  hundred  French  prisoners, 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  British  infantry,  headed  by  three  offi- 
cers, two  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  mules,  and  the  other  walking. 
In  point  of  speed,  these  pedestrians  seemed  likely  to  outstrip  their 
mounted  leaders,  as  the  miserable  animals  which  carried  them  had 
many  points  in  common  with  Yorick's  mare.  The  clothing  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  which,  by  conjecture  rather  than  by  its  present  ap- 
pearance, we  judged  to  have  been  of  the  scarlet  hue,  had,  by  its  numer- 
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ouspatt-liings,  at  length  assumed  the  semblance  of  an  harlequin's  coat, 
while  the  lung  coals  of  the  uflicera,  which,  in  their  original  state,  had 
been  of  a  grey  colour,  by  the  seryice  they  had  seen,  amTlong  exposure 
to  the  sun,  had  become  thread-bare  ancf  brown;  the  French  jnisonei-s 
were  certainly  horrid  looking  fellows;  their  unshorn  beHrda.and  their 
long  vioustaehfs,  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  unilcdged  vali 
a  stripling  Comet. 

Cui  frona  turgida  comibus 

Primia,  et  Venurem  el  prcllB,  destinit. 

All  the  detachments  which  we  saw,  seemed  well  content  wiL 
the  accommodations  which  were  provided  for  them  alfresco,  witff' 
the  exception  of  some  ncwly-arrived  English  hussars,  who  appeared  to 
entertain  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  the  comforts  of  Hyde  Park  Bar- 
racks to  allow  them  to  think  of  taking  up  their  lodgings  "on  the  cold 
ground;''  and  after  a  vain  struggle,  for  sonie  hours,  to  procure  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  they  were  marched  forward  without  having  enjoyed 
even  that  repose  which  their  less  delicate  companionB  had  found  on 
the  cold  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Passages.  The  accounts  which 
we  received  from  the  army  were  strangely  contradictory.  Now  we 
heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  forced  to  retreat  into 
Portugal ;  and  now  we  were  told,  that  within  a  few  days  we  should  be 
feasting  in  Paris.  Every  one  seemed  competent  to  approve  or  censure 
the  plans  of  Lord  Wellington,  while  all  were  blessed  with  an  equal 
degree  of  ignorance;  indeed,  the  EugHsh  newspapers  were,  at  this 
time,  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  gain  any  intelligence  of  our 
own  motions — so  necessarily  confined  was  the  iatbrmation  of  each  ia-  i 
dividual.  This  state  of  things  was  precisely  what  is  described  by  WsltMjJ 
Scott—  ^ 

when  high  events  are  on  Ihe  gale,  1 

Kach  lioiir  brings  a  virjing  Ule. 

After  making  a  purchase  of  all  the  delicacies  which  Passages  af- 
forded— namely,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  cheapening  a  few 
baggage -animals,  which  were  enormously  dear,  1  returned  to  our 
(juarters,  were  I  found  the  Baron,  with  his  three  horses  in  his  hand, 
allowing  them  to  crop  the  heads  of  a  field  of  fine  maize  at  the  hack  of 
the  house,  never  once  adverting  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  meum  and 
fuam.  In  short  the  Baron  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  knew  how  to 
provide  victuals  btith  for  himself  and  his  horses.  This,  however,  is 
■  knowledge  which  is  very  speedily  acquired  in  war;  of  which  1  wit- 
nessed an  instance  on  my  return  frnm  Passages.  I  beheld^-oh  !  tell  it 
not  in  $1.  James's — publish  it  not  in  Bond  Street — I  beheld  the  Hon. 
Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiable  thu  accomplished  Captain  Counter- 
scarp of  the  Guards,  who  always  held  it  to  be  highly  derogatory  even 
to  speak  to  an  acauaintance  who  carried  an  umbrella — I  beheld  him, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  in  his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  uf  mutton, 
and  in  his  left  a  haversack  of  cabbages  ! 

Our  detachment  having  received  orders  to  remain  a  forinight  longer 
at  this  miserable  «tatiun,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  horses,  and 
it  occurring  to  toe  that  tlic  delay  would  by  no  means  be  productive  of 
the  »Bme  effects  to  myself,  s«  unceasingly  was  I  tormented  by  the 
lively  activity  of  my  body-guard,  I  resolved,  with  the  permission  of 
Vol.  ni.  No.  16—1823.  '  3  A  _ 
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mj  friend  the  Baron»  to  spend  a  few  of  those  dajs  with  mjTirothers  a 
captain  in  a  Light  Iniiuitrj  regiment,  wluch  was  then  encamped  near 
the  head-qnarters  of  Lord  Wellington.    In  fact  I  had  erown  aniions 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  war*    I  commenced  ro  j  journey  about  mid-4aj, 
tiiinkine  eigfit  miles  would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  in  En^and, 
and  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  camp  in  goo«l  time  for  a  five-o'clock  dinner. 
Soon  after  I  had  got  into  the  main-road,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
advance  a  good  deal  impeded  by  the  roads  being  broken  up.    Dead 
oxen«  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  end  their  labours  a  little  time 
.before  they  reached  the  camp,  where  they  were  to  have^  been  slaurii- 
tered— wagons  broken  down,  and  other  vehicles  of  military  desola- 
tion«  were  scattered  along  the  way,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  pas- 
•encert.    Nor  was  my  advance  much  ^accelerated  by  the  convoys  of 
^  bolfocki  and  provisions,  the  long  strings  of  mules,  the  sick,  wounded 
'  and  nrisoners,  coming  from  the  army,  and  the  stragglers  about  to  join 
it»  wnich  altogether  rormed  as  dense  and  motley  a  ^up,  although  of 
a  very  different  character,*  at  the  annual  procession  of  the  worthy 
inhdbitants  of  London,  eastern  and  western,  on  their  road  to  Epsom 
races.    It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  I  arrived  at  Lord  Wellington's  bead- 
quarters,  that  were  at  a  village  through   which  the   road  passed. 
The  names  of  the  various  general  ofiicers  componng  the  staflTof  the 
army,  chalked  upon  the  doors  of  the  meanest  coita^»  showed  pretty 
plainly  what  must  be  the  accommodations  of  the  inferior  officers.    I 
•con  learned  that  the  light  division,  to  which  my  brotfaec*s  regiment 
bdoneed,  was  about  five  miles  in  advance ;  and  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tionea  not  to  stumble  upon  the  French  instead  of  our  own  troops,  as 
they  were  stationed  close  to  one  another.  After  leaving  head-quarters, 
I  found  the  read  quite  clear;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expedition  I  made 
use  of,  it  was  quite  dark  before  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Hght 
division,  which  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.   On  reaclung  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  and  looking  around  me,  I  paused,  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  splendid  spectacles  wnich  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  For  miles  around  me  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  fires  in  the  camps  of  both  armies.    There 
was  almost  a  perfect  stillness  around  me ;  and  as  I  stood  alone,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  upon  this  foreign  soil,  I  seemed  to  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strong  and  vivid  feeling  of  mortality.    The  countless 
thousands  which  were  stretched  around  me  might,  on  this  calm  and 
beautiful  night,  be  enjoying  their  last  earthly  repose.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  different  these  sensations  were  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
traveller,  passing  through  the  countrv  in  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.   My  brother's  camp  lav  in  a  neld  to  the  right  of  the  roaa :  I 
found  him,  with  his  tent  pitched  to  windward  of  a  large  fire,  with  one 
or  tWo  of  his  companions,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  devouring  a 
couple  of  fine  ducks,  which  they  were  roasting  with  considerable  skill. 
After  an  absence  of  nearlv  two  years,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  in  this 
strange  spot  fully  as  much  as  we  had  ever  done,  in  former  times,  be- 
neath the  peaceful  shades  of  *****  Hall.    I  soon  satisfied  his  inqui- 
•    ries ;  and,  in  return,  hejmd  to  be  informed,  by  what  good  fortune  he 
had  become  possessed  ofue  deuxsros  canards  which  (lh)mised  so  luxu- 
rious a  feast.'    He  informed  me  mat  an  old  campaigner,  like  himself, 
was  generally  a  good  forager.    He  had  surprised  a  p«rty  of  French 


tlut  mornine  in  taking  a  villa^.  and  had  discovered  tlieae  treasure 
attached  to  tJie  personal  staft'oione  of  the  French  officers,  who  reeigne^ 
the  prnmised  enjoyment  with  the  utmost  camplaisance, and  in  present 
ing  the  ducks  to  nij  brother  remarked,  "  C'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre." 
A  small  hamper  formed  our  table,  while  a  piece  of  oil-skin,  on  which 
we  sated  la  Turc,  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  the  damp 

f  round.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  soup  anifbouille,  and  the  aforeiaid 
ucks,  accompanied  with  the  best  sauce — a  ravenous  appetite.  Tha 
old  campaigners  corrected  the  badness  of  the  wine,  by  converting  il* 
into  verj  delicious  mull,  by  the  aid  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  cinnamoi 
and  cloves.  By  the  time  we  had  fioiahed  the  second  kettle  of  thn 
nectar,  which  operated  as  a  composing  draught  after  the  fatigues  a 
the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  stretched  my  limtMi 
in  a  ftond  fidf.  camp.  I  [ay  in  my  brother's  tent,  and  rolled  in  mT' 
cloak,  I  Blept  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed  In  England,  with  "  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot."  I  was  surprised  on  awakening  the  next! 
luornins  to  find  it  was  already  nine  o'cIock:  we  rose  immediately,  and 
enjoyecTa  cup  of  excellent  tea.  The  re^ment  was  ordered  to  stand  Ut 
their  arms,  and  waited  to  be  supplied  wiih  provisions.  A  long  strioa 
of  mules,  laden  with  bread,  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  a  drove  ol 
bullocks  were  brought  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  camp.  A  certai^^ 
number  of  men  attended  to  assist  m  slaughtering  the  beasts,  and  re« 
ceive  their  portion  of  the  provisions.  The  whole  affair  is  usually  conif 
ducted  with  great  despatch ;  insomuch  that  1  have  often  since  seen  J 
bullock  alive,  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  eaten,  within  a  quarter  of  alt 
hour.  The  bugles  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  brigade  was  immek 
diately  formed.  As  over  our  mull,  the  preceding  evening,  I  had  «za 
pressed  my  determination  to  accompany  the  regiment,  should  it  bm 
called  into  action,  1  was  now,  by  the  contributions  of  several  officera, 
fully  equipped  in  the  dress  of  my  brother's  corns.  We  marched  for- 
ward, and  soon  deployed  into  an  open  field.  Behind  us  towered  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  before  us  lay  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.  Some  companies  were  sent  forward  to  skirmisli,  and  tlie 
soon  became  i 
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ecdingly  warm.  It  was  impossible  to  dri< 
picquets,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  i  but  we  gained  ground  by 
degrees.  The  French,  perceiving  the  progress  we  made,  brought  ft 
party  of  guns,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  ^!;ainst  us.  A 
body  of  French  infantry  now  moved  upon  our  right,  and  opened  4. 
severe  fire ;  and  aa  1  cast  my  eye.i  along  the  ranks  lobserved  fi-equent 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  tne  killed  and  wounded.  Juat 
before  the  enemy  had  formed  upon  the  hitt,  I  remarked  a  group  oC 
about  sis  officers,  in  blue  great-coats,  with  shabby  cocked  hats  covered 
withoil-skin,  ride  past;  and  the  leader  of  the  party  had  scarcely  passed 
the  line  of  our  column,  when  I  heard  Lord  Wellington's  name  buzzed 
along  the  runks,  and  saw  a  smile  of  exultation  light  up  every  coun-. 
tenani'e.  The  party  halted  upon  a  hillock  close  by  us,  and  one  of 
them,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  reconnoitred  the  enemy  throng 
his  spy -glass-  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  our  commander-is -chief:  lua 
features  were  perfectly  unruffled,  and  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  After  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  troops,  he  seemed  to  be  communicatinr 
fur  a  moment  with  one  of  his  Aids,  who  inunediately  galloped  forward 
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tiie  brigade  with  which  I  was.  An  old  officer  who  atood^  next 
li  na^op  aeeing  this  moTomenty  whispered  in  mj  ear,  **  You  are  in  for  ' 
it  Miw».  jonng  man.*'  A  general  order  of  **  Stead j»  men»  steady ;  fix 
bayoMts»"  coorinced  me  that  he  was  a  true  |irophet  The  next  order 
vWaa»  ''The  regiment  will  adTance;"  and  the  busies  struck  up  a  lirelj 
fane.  As  we  marched  forward,  the  enemy  stilT  continued  their  fire» 
and  our  men  kept  drop|Hng«  We  moved  up  steadily  and  coolly,  with 
«U  the  reffttlarity  of  a  common  parade,  till  widiin  forty  yards  of  the 
anemy,  when  we  gave  our  fire,  and  the  order  **  Double  c^^uick"  was 
pvont  the  next  word  I  heard  was  ''Charge!"  In  an  instant  we 
mra  an  the  midst  of  them.  I  can  from  this  moment  only  describe  my 
•wm  situation  and  that  of  those  immediately  around  me.  The  first 
thing  I  obaerved,  after  the  shock  of  the  charee  was  over,  was  the  but- 
end  of  a  maket  aiitfed  by  a  ferocious  erenadier  direct  at  my  head :  I 
was  just  raising;  mv  arm  above  my  head  as  my  sole  means  of  protec- 
tion, when  a  friendly  bayonet  entered  the  breast  of  my  immense  foe, 
9mA  his  upraised  arm  fefl  fmnerless  by  his  side.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  n||oice  at  this  deliverance,  when  an  ancient  French  officer  made  a 
^  ^  ^thrust  at  me  in  most-scientific  style,  with  a  sword  of  awful 
_  I,  which  I  parried  with  the  back  of  my  own  weapon,  and  instant- 
■^t  at  him  in  return.  •  I  fancy  my  blow  must  have  taken  effect,  for 
saw  him  atiMgerinff  backwards,  and  lost  him  in  the  universal  confa« 
aion.  The  whole  of  the.  transaction  since  we  first  closed  with  the 
•nemy  had  not  occupied  more  than  three  minutes;  and  I  now  began 
to  perceive  the  confusion  amongst  -our  own  men  becoming  less,  as  the 
Franch  hurried  lirom  the  field.  There  was  soon  nothing  left  for  ns  to 
do^but  to  pursoo  the  enemy,  and  capture  all  we  could.  By  scamper* 
iw  in  all  direetiens  after  them,  by  wounding  soin#,  and  terrifying 
otEera,  we  sncceoded  in  making  about  seventy  or  eighty  prlsonera.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  surround  ten  men  myself, Tike  sir  John  Fal- 
staff;  but  nevertheless,  heavy  and  tardy  as  I  was,  compared  with  some  ^ 
of  my  light  associates,  I  manaced  to  overtake  a  drummer,  a  wounded 
corporaCand  a  lus^  major  of  tne  VoUwurs  4^  la  Oarde.  The  bu^le 
at  length  sounded  ror  the  regiment  to  form  agtfin ;  and  at  the  point 
of  my  sword  I  drove  up  my  three  disarmed  and  dejected  prisoners, 
with  all  the  poinp  of  a  Roman  Emperor  with  three  kings  at  his 
chariot-wheels.  The  prisoners  were  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  every 
individual,  as  he  came  in,  took  his  station  in  his  own  company.  The 
first  object  after  forming  was  to  tell  off  the  companies,  and  estimate 
our  loss,  and  to  ascertain  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  I  looked 
around  me  with  indescribable  anxiety  for  mv  brother,  and  my  fears  for 
his  safety  were  dreadful,  when  I  could  not  discover  him  with  the  regi- 
ment One  of  the  Serjeants  told*  me  he  was  close  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  charging,  but  he  had  not  seen  him  afterwards.  I  had  now 
littie  doubt  that  he  had  fallen. 
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UN  THE  OI.D  FABLKS. 

The  mont  delightful  of  moralUts  are  the  nid  Fables.  Comi 
these  simple  inslructera.  the  theses  of  the  early  philosophers,  Inter 
schoolmen,  and  modern  theologians,  are  but  subtle  webs  to  enlani;le 
speculative  and  curious  flies.  Of  all  my  rnung  enjoyments,  reading 
these  fables  with  their  picturesque  interpretations  of  wooden  cuts  was 
one  of  the  most  precious ;  old,  but  always  new  and  pleasant.  I  doubt- 
ad  the  truth  of  my  elder  friends'  observation,  when  tliey  told  ine  that 
the  ninral  was  the  kernel  of  the  fabulous  shell ;  how  sweet  were  the 
husks  of  the  (oftentimes)  bitter  kernels.  I  needed  no  invitation  to 
(ravel  over  this  world  of  histories — this  ever  fresh  piallery  of  pictures. 
A  fable  is  j^Jsop's  other  name ;  hence  more  recent  fabuliBts  have  been 
neglected ;  perhaps  because  they  only  retold  what  had  been  more  sen- 
(entiouolT  relnfed  before;  or,  perhaps,  their  refinements  were  not  so 
honest  as  the  pithy  aphorisms  nf  the  Grecian  slave.  We  cannot  think 
of  Gav  as  we  do  of  the  aboriginal  JK»op:  he  is  the  teit-book  of  mora- 
lity, his  brutes  are  Pythagorean  animals,  in  whom  dwell  the  souls  of 
a  generation  of  men.  Fublesare  moral  parables;  parables,  divine  fables. 
When  reading  the  beautiful  parables  in  the  New  Testament,  our  fancy 
supplies  the  scene  of  the  divine  discourses. — the  corn-fields,  the  high- 
way, the  vineyard :  our  imagination  becomes  pristine ;  coeval  with  the 
unsophisticated  state  of  mankind  in  that  age  of  mighty  events  :  we  are 
passive  beholders:  we  can  even  conjure  up  the  persons  in  the  ^reat 
drama — all  but  the  divine  presence;  which  is  only  visible  to  our  mind's 
eve,  through  the  voice  of  truth.  Our  impressions  on  reading  the  in- 
ventions of  human  wisdom,  are  less  real,  as  they  are  more  enigmatical ; 
and,  of  necessity,  lack  the  exalted  humanity  and  sentiment  of  the  in- 
spired narratives. — But  to  descend  from  the  unequal  comparis&n.  The 
refinements  of  learning  and  science,  are  to  these  everlas'ting  stories, 
but  the  pride  and  vanity  of  man;  the  superficial  pomp  of  words;  the 
mere  straining  of  the  wits ;  petTilexing  the  reader,  and  pufiing  up  the 
inventor.  They  have  all  "  fadeJ  into  the  light  of  common  day."  The 
maximum  of  an  age  has  tieen  displaced  and  annihilated  by  another  set 
of  "crabbed  rules  of  dull  philosophy,"  produced  by  a  generation  of 
more  enlightened  theorists;  who  are  now  fast  decaying  before  the 
practical  (and  real,  they  would  have  you  believe)  schemes  of  modern 
systematizers.  Yet  atill  we  have  the  parables  fresh  as  from  the  lips 
of  their  holy  author:  still  we  have  the  fables  bred  from  (he  experience 
of  their  inventor.  There  is  nothing;  in  them  but  is  applicable  to  all 
mankind  at  every  period;  and  when  applied,  but  gives  birth  to,  or 
nourishes  the  first  tender  growth  of  neighbourly  feeling  and  manly  wis- 
dom. Truth  lies  in  a  nut-shell :  fallacy  must  be  built  up,  a  superstruc- 
ture of  folly  and  deceit,  upon  the  foundation  of  pride :  a  huge  flittering 
lie:  an  unsubstantial  dream:  itself  a  moral  lesson  to  its  faoricators. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  of  riddle-makers.  Their  most  simple 
hiernglypriics  are  the  finest,  and  most  symbolical;  and  we  may  Justly 
suppose  they  were  among  the  earliest:  as  thus — a  circle,  eternity  ;  a 
bull,  agriculture ;  a  horse,  liberty ;  a  lion,  power,  8cc.  These  are  some 
of  ihe  primogenilive  parts  of  speech  in  their  silent  language.  The  ex- 
tenLof  their  hieroglyphics  is  unknown  to  us  ;  but  though  they  might 
have  been  multiplied  to  infinity,  there  could  have  been  none  morf, 
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beautiful  or  expressive  than  the  first  few  begotten.  Indeed,  the  idea 
18  more  grand  than  the  reality. 

The  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Professor  of  the 
Unirersity  of  Lagado,  mentioned  by  Gulliver,  who  proposed  to  con- 
verse by  means  of  substances  representing  things,  instead  of  by  words, 
was  a  more  substantial  improver  upon  the  ideal  language ;  inasmuch 
as  a  bond  fide  image  cannot  but  convey  its  impression  to  the  mind, 
without  the  chance  of  its  miscarrying  in  a  hieroglyphic,  or  evaporating 
in  a  word.  What  a  realm  of  solids  woiHd  this  world  have  then  become, 
and  mankind  a  nation  of  breathing  puppets !  What  an  assemblage  of 
pedlars,  each  with  his  cosmographical  wallet  of  signs,  chests  of  con- 
versation, wagons  of  debate,  and  warehouses  of  argument!  Then 
should  we  have  stood  in  need  of  rail -roads  to  lead  to  our  senses,  and 
tunnels  to  reach  our  understandings ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Fables.  We  can  never  look  at  the  pictures  at 
the  head  of  each,  without  being  transported  to  the  modem  antiquity 
of  time  and  scene :  the  cold  vacuity  of  the  long  wainscotted  rooms, 
with  their  solid  oaken  furniture,  and  large  barred  windows ;  the  by- 
gone look  of  the  houses ;  the  quaint  and  uncouth  dress  of  the  figures ; 
the  terraced  gardens,  in  all  the  square  magnificence  of  geometrical 
proportion ;  Uie  bright  inland  landscape ;  mingling  a  heap  of  distant 
andT pleasing  recollections  drawn  frum  their  faithful  portraitures.  This 
should  apply  more  especially  to  Gay ;  but  the  artist,  scorning  ta  be 
any  thing  but  Enslish,  tias  transferred  the  scenes  of  ^sop  to  our  own 
country :  it  is  as  bonest  an  anachronism  as  the  unsuspected  mistadces 
of  the  old  masters  in  this  way :  it  makes  us  believe  JBsop  to  be  an  old 
countryman  of  ours,  who  lived  a  long  while  ago ;  and  with  a  harmless 
deceit  we  recognise  the  lion  as  having  some  other  relation  to  our 
desert-less  island,  than  as  the  typical  supporter  of  our  national  badge 
of  heraldry. 

Let  any  one  who  despises  the  snug  prospects  of  hedge-row  land- 
scapes, and  Uie  quiet  retirement  of  a  hamlet  in  a  level  country,  look 
at  tne  fresh  morning  aspect  of  these  little  views,  and  they  will  shake 
his  high-seated  contempt.  They  are  true  subjects  for  an  English  Te- 
niers.  There  are  the  neat  farm-houses,  with  their  decorations  of  clean 
wooden  pails  and  platters,  bright  inglenooks,  white  hearths ;  and  the 
out-door  accompaniments  of  poultry,  pig^,  fences,  bird-bottles,  and 
hen-coops;  and  the  stacks  of  hay,  granaries,  distant  fields,  with  the 
church  spire  crowning  the  landscape :  and  all  this  done  with  a  homely 
faithfulness  that  charms  with  the  imitation.  Even  in  the  print  you  en- 
joy the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass,  the  early  morning  air,  the  breaking 
clouds,  or  tiie  dim  twilight.  The  cuts  partake  of  the  raciness  of  the 
style,  and  are  mated  to  the  discourse.  The  only  landscapes  like  them, 
that  I  know  of,  ai:e  those  in  Walton's  Angler,  one  of  which  I  remem- 
ber— Amwell  at  sunrise,  almost  as  fine  as  a  painting.  In  the  print  at 
the  head  of  the  fable  of  "The -Stag  and  the  Fawn,"  they  are  grace- 
fully delineated  in  the  attitude  of  listening ; 

<*  The  stag-  faint  hears  tlie  pausing  horn  ;*' 

and  the  accompanying  landscape  is,  as  are  all  of  them,  beautiful.  In 
**  The  Oak  and  the  Reed,"  we  fancy  that  we  hear  the  blast  rustling 
throueh  the  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  buffeting  the  oak's 
rootea  strength. 


On  Ihe  Old  FubUs.  375 

How  inviting:  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Fables :  "  The  Lark  and 
her  Toung  ones;"  "  The  Lion  in  Love  ;"  "  The  Oak  and  the  Reedj** 
"  The  wanton  Calf;"  '■  The  Angler  and  the  lilUe  Fish,"  &c.  Ho«i 
productive  of  deep  and  serious  thought  are  such  as  "  The  young  Mufc 
and  the  Swallow  ;"  "  Cupid  and  Deith  ;"  "  The  old  Man  and  Death.tf^ 
Were  we  to  mention  all  that  are  good,  we  should  name  them  all.  Tip 
most  mysterious  to  mj  young  mind  was  "The  Bell j  and  the,Metq 
bers;*and  I  heartily  commiserated  the  fate  of  the  poor  subject  of  di( 
pute,  who,  between  one  and  the  other,  seemed  very  likely  to  be  fq| 
gotten:  it  remained  for  my  riper  experience  to  comprehend  its  mean* 
ing.  One  of  Gay's,  "The  Miser  and  Plutus,"  ever  haunted  rae  in 
stormy  nights,  wSen  the  loud  ^sls  shook  the  lattices  of  the  old  school- 
house  ;  I  ttiought  with  fearful  iteration  on  the  lirst  line,  "  The  wind  is 
high,  the  window  shakes,"  and  had  the  apparition  been  any  one  hut 
Plutus  (who,  though  I  knew  it  not.  was  not  frightful)  it  would  have 
been  a  minister  ofterror.  In  the  "  Ass  eating  thistles,"  we  almost  lick 
our  lips  at  the  "  fine  large  thistle"  which  he  so  relishes,  rather  than  at 
the  pack-saddle  of  capons.  We  exult  at  the  old  mouse's  escape  from 
the  wily  cat's  whiskers,  who,  being  cunning  beyond  her  sphere,  must 
needs  hang  herself  on  a  peg  by  the  hind  legs,  to  incite  the  curiosity  of 
her  simple  enemies,  and  while  they  were  exulting  in  her  death,  thought 
to  spoil  their  sport  by  making  them  her  prey. 

The  pleasant  confabulations  of  the  animals  are  replete  with  huma- 
nity; even  the  evil  speeches  have  a  redeeming  (juality  of  ignorance  to 
take  offthe  ugliness  of  vice.  "The  Elephant  in  the  Bookserier's  shop" 
is  the  most  congenial  of  animals,  in  bulk  and  sagacitj^,  for  such  an 
element ;  he  looks  grave  and  polite, — two  especial  qualities  of  wisdom : 
the  bookseller  seems  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  guest  (not  cus- 
tomer). I  mean  a  compliment  when  1  say  it  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  ('envoy  of  Gay's  political  Fables  is  social :  iEsop's  are  address- 


ed to  mankind.  Gav's  are  easy  and  unassuming;  his  powers  of  sense 
and  wit  were  well  adapted  to  this  species  of  profitable  wisdom :  and 
his  poetical  genius  was  not  too  vast.  The  Fables,  and  his  immortal 
"  Beggars'  Opera,"  are  akin,  and  are  his  best  works. 

The  Fablesof  jEsop  and  others  have  been  beautifully  embellished  by 
the  industrious  Mr.  Bewick,  the  wood  engraver,  in  a  style  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  old  cuts  in  desi^,  and  superior  in  execution.  The  same 
identity  ofBcenerjis  given  with  equal  effect;  and  those  delicious  mor- 
fFOHj-.'the  tail-pieces,  are  Hogarthian.  "  The  History  of  Birds  and 
ijundropeds,"  by  the  same  artist,  (so  well  known  to  every  admirer  of 

y  nod-tuts,)  must  be  included  in  this  humble  compliment  to  his  inge- 
lity  and  perseverance.  " 

I 


i 


(   are  ) 


MUX  AHD  HOlTBTy  OB  THE  I.AHD  OF  PBOMISB. 

LRTB&  Tin. 

Miss  Ltoia  Bab&ow  to  Miss  Kittt  Brown. 

COVTBTn.  ■% 

MbiMfi'f  Smtv— A^  Mddleton  and  John  OUpin,^C9mper  and  the  JVew  River 
C9n^bany,'-~Anihamf  JBenafartef  and  Accum.-^Ljfdia  fume  S^rtnen  American 
hamee  dondng  Menepnu^k -^Thei/  mUtake  Jamee  Paine  fir  Tum^^^Epieedieal 
Mul^^  efihefirmer.-^JiaU  ai  Cii^  Bud,  Jfem  Terk.^'^jm  heneumhk  Men,"^ 
MmrandFidOe. 

Dbab  KAte,  you  remember  Sir  Sdoaioii  Souse, 

Who  gave  the  tea  party  at  White  Conduit  House  I 

And  swofe,  while  we  lat  in  the  box  of  ApoUo^ 

That  Mington  waters  beat  'Hinbridffe  Welk  hollow. 

Papa,  he,  and  we,  leaving  others  to  bowl,  . 

Walk'd  out,  toward  the  Welb,  just  by  way  ofa  strcA; 

He  stopped  us  all  three  at  the  Middleton's  Head, 

Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sign-post,  and  asid, 

**  The  nooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there. 

Set  off,  spade  in  hand,  and  took  water  to  Ware : 

As  Hercules  Fsliaat,  he  treated  with  scorn  « 

Dame  Prudence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  horn. 

John  G^pin,  the  Cit,  who  in  <ahco  dealt. 

And  rode  with  two  full  bottles  under  his  belt. 

Set  off,  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Middletou's  rear. 

But  kept  the  Cheiqi-side,  where  the  Knight  kept  the  dear. 

Both  wild-goose  adventures,  ec^uallyrash, 

Ihe  Cit  lost  his  (Unner,  the  Knight  lost  his  cash  s 

Will  Cowper  got  many  a  pound  by  the  first. 

The  last  has  in  gold  quench'd  the  Company's  thust, 

Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  iiis  wealth. 

And  dont  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 

'TIS  thus  that  projectors  the  g^e  always  give  in. 

And  fbols  run  upDouses— for  wise  men  to  live  in. 

See  sail  to  the  Wells  yonder  pleasure-bound  crew, 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  think  of  Sir  Hu^. 

Friend  Barrow,  take  warning :  keep  snug  m  the  stonn : 

C^ole  men  and  welcome ;  but  never  refmrm : 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Bonaparte  frighten. 

With  Accum  astonish:  do  all  but  enlighten: 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doles 

An  ophthalmic  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles." 

/This  sermon,  like  most  other  sermons,  dear  Kitty, 
Went  bolt  throufffa  both  ears  of  Pu>a — more 's  the  pit}'  * 
With  peptics  still  he  would  make  his  old  fuss, 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us : 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entn^  'em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Clapham. 

Popt  down  in  my  Album,  Sir  Solomon's  sonsp 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  mig^t  have  slejpt  long ; 
But  lately  I've  taken  it  down  from  tlie  ahett 
To  read,  for— I'm  turning  Reformer  myself! 
Nay,  don't  ay  •*  Lord  bless  us !" — ^I  dont  mean  to  rorft* 
'Gwnst  cradle  cotillons,  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  ray  own  fish  by  Grimalkin  to  die^ 
To  dress  other  people's  like  good  Mn.  Fiy. 


JUilk  and  Bonry,  tn"  lite  land  of  Promise. 

I  Imve  lieftrts  and  heiuli  to  BelbnneR  like  Uuhc, 

I  only,  de»p  girl,  revolutioniae  lues. 

KiUy  Brown,  would  you  think  it  ?  I  don't  s»y  the  Ikult's  in 

llicmsdvei ;  hut  the  ^rls  here  knuw  nothing  nrwidtzin^. 

I  found  them  in  Mfnei/maik  kicking  tlieir  liecla. 

And  when  I  named  Paine,  and  his  set  of  «u»drilleH, 

(1  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  ftum) 

i'he  poor  igiiuraniusscs  thought  i  meant  Tom. 

How  could,  gentle  Jamei,  tlie  New  York  women  be 

So  dull  Bi  to  mil  that  Uay-maker  with  thee  ? 

What  though  Brother  Richard,  as  usual,  out  plump* 

A  pun,  anu  declare!  tlial  j'ou  bocli  deal  in  Jumpi — 

Shalt  tbou,  who  'midst  Negua  and  tapers  of  wax. 

Art  christcn'd,  par  excellaice,  Paine  of  Alraack'H; 

Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat— i-i  H  la  rauno, 

AndjJK^d  the  dead  march  on  an  open  piano — 

Shalt  diou  he  mix'd  up  with  that  infidelTurk, 

Who  scribbled  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Burke  * 

Let  WhUt  print  hia  rival  La  Poullc  and  Treniw, 

And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rees ; 

Let  Bart,  like  Fhil  Aitley,  make  horsea  turn  danccn. 

And  play  Zilli  Zitli  to  Uuaaan  and  Lancers. 

Fear  nothing:  cut  capen:  be  frisky  and  merry; 

Not  even  Mutard,  with  his  Duchesst  de  Beny, 

Hia  Traversez,  chasscz,  dechasscz.  La  Cbcine, 

Shall  push  from  Ihe  muaic-atajid  gentle  James  Paine. 

Long,  long  shall  thou  Houriah,  the  King  ofQuadiiUes : 

And  when,  over  Styit,  'midst  the  Tirtuoua  of  heels. 

Thou  'rt  borne  to  the  meadows  Elyaian,  with  you 


And  whirl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Rusuan  Sauteuse. 

And  now,  my  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  all: 
We  have  worried  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  squeez'd  out  a  sad  ■•  VeiY  well," 
Dick  hired  Ihe  rooms  al  the  City  Hotel. 
We  danced  until  midnight  on  Satunlay  last, 
And,  spite  of  a  lieail-ache,  I'll  tell  you  what  pass'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  half-aner  eiglit. 
Were  diUy  announced  by  their  titles  of  State. 
Ilieir  Honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aminadab  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  the  other  in  Hum. 
Hif  Honour  Ben  Block,  who  contncu  wilh  the  Fleet, 
And  keeps  a  mahogany  yard  in  State-alreet : 
His  Honour  Luke  Lambert,  a  huge  lump  of  clay, 
Who  luckily  happens  tr  '-  -   -  ^'       ' 
They  all  scem'd  amaiin^ 
Which  made  Brother  Hicha 
That  thou^  they  hate  titles  as  much  as  O'Connor, 
They  cUng  tike  a  Leech  to  the  sound  of  "Vour  Honour." — 
And  now  for  my  dress— ^ut  my  paper's  scrawl'd  througli. 
So  no  more  at  present. — Dqnr  Kitty,  adieu ' 
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THE  MARTYR  OF  ANTIOCII.* 

This  poem  possesses  the  characteristics  of  fine  talents ;  whether 
it  caq  be  said  to  sliow  those  of  positive  eeiiius  appears  to  us  to  be 
mueh  more  questionable.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Mihnan's  writings  are 
calculated  to  afford  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  taste,  producing  high  effects  of  beauty  without  original 
powers  of  invention. 

l}igher  poems  of  this  author  than  the  present,  we  conceive,  would 
illustrate  this  position ;  but  this  production,  we  think,  is  remarkably 
calculated  to  prove  it.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  belongs  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any 
other  that  is  not  highly  iuventive,  namely,  that  which  places  before  us 
actual  historical  truth,  rendered  fresh  and  radiant  to  our  perceptions 
by  being  clothed  in  a  garb  of  imaginative  beauty,  which  displays  and 
sets  off  the  form  it  covers,  rather  uian  conceals  or  gives  it  a  false  and 
deceitful  appearance — a  class  which  may  in  one  sense  of  the  words  be 
called  "Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dressM." 

The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Margaret ; 
but  Mr.  Milman  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  relates,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and 
beloved  by  Olybiua,  the  prefect  of  the  East  under  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  rest  of  the  legend  has  been  discarded,  and  the  outline  filled 
up  as  the  author's  own  imagination  suggested* 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch,  and  the  poem  opens  before  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne ;  of  which  temple 
Margarita,  the  heroine,  is  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  supposied  to  be 
the  chief  priestess,  and  the  especial  favourite  otthe  god.  The  scene 
is  ushered  in  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Antioch, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assemoled  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  This 
hymn  is  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  solemn  rites  which  have 
just  been  paid  to  Apollo;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  day,  but 

<*Tbc  crown  and  padm-likc  grace  of  all, 
Tlie  sacred  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  handmaid;  whose  most  peerless  fbrro. 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thrice  polished  by  the  skilful  statuary. 
Moves  in  the  priestess^  long  and  flowing  robes, 
While  our  scarce-en*ing  worship  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  tlie  God." 

The  assembly  wait  for  her  for  some  time  in  breathless  and  admiring 
expectation;  when  at  lengtli  a  priest  enters  from  the  holy  sanctuary, 
to  announce  that  Margarita  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that 

"Trampled  in  tlie  dust  we  found  the  laurel  crown, 
The  lyre  unstrung  cast  down  upon  tlie  pavement. 
And  the  dishonoured  robes  of  prophecy 
Scattcr*d  unseemly  here  and  Uierc." 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  general  consternation  occasioned  by  this  unlooked- 
for  absence,  messengers  arrive  from  Rome,  bringing  the  Emperor's 

•  "The  Mart>T  of  Antioch,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Milman^  Pro- 
femot  of  Poetry  in  the  Univerftty  of  Oxford.'* 


Tlie.llarlyr.ifJfiiliM-h. 

commanils  to  Olybius  fur  renewed  !>everitics  against  the  Christiant, 
"ho  are  known  t'-  have  taken  refuRC  in  tlie  neiijhbourhood  of  Antiocbb 
While  Ul^-bius  who  loves  Margarita  and  U  hcluved  by  her,  is,  in  pur» 
suanee  of  tlio  new  edict,  denouncing  the  Christians  and  devoting  them 
to  death,  she  enters,  dad  in  sackclulli  and  with  tastes  )ttrewn  upon  h« 
head.  The  multitude  hail  her  with  enthusiasm;  but  she,  regnrdlet 
nf  the  scene  before  her,  is  rapt  in  her  own  thotights — 

"fih':  hath  Oill'ii  down  upon  hi-r  knees;  her  hue 
tg  Muutcr'tl  like  k  cloud  ufeolii:  her  hands 
Are  cliu|>'il  acros*  h^r  twelliiie  b«™rti  ber  eyes 
Do  hotU  K  Hul  coinmunion  wiili  llic  hen 


And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  no  aound." 

This  we  take  to  be  as  lovely  and  perfect  a  picture  as  was  ever  copv 
by  the  pen  f mm  the  pencil,     it  is.  uilhouteicceptiun,  the  most  finishi 
passage  in  the  poem  r  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  eie-  ~ 
culed  in  its  viuj;  but  we  du  not  attach  any  very  high  value  to  such 
pictures,  ns  it  relates  to  the  talent  requireil  to  produce  them.     The 
reader  will,  of  course,  recognise  its  original  in  several  of  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  Guide,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.     The  priests  attribute  tlie  few  in- 
coherent words  and  the  distracted  manner  of  Margarita  to  a  special 
visitation  from  the  God ;  and  they  lead  her  away  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  in  honour  ofOlybius,  •■  the  Christian's  scourge," — We  now 
meet  with   Margarita  passing  alone  at  night  through  the  grove  of" 
Daphne,  where  she  is  joined  by  Olybius,  who  declares  his  love  fg^ 
her. 


"  On  the  Parthian'*  fiery  sands 
I  look'd  upon  the  blazing  noontide  aun. 
And  thtMiffht  hnw  lovely  thou  before  his  ahrine 
Wast  atanding  with  thy  Luirel^crovned  locks. 
And  when  niy  high  Inumphal  chariot  loil'd 
Through  Aiitiocb  s  crowUed  streets,  when  eveiy  hand 
Rain'J  pu-landi,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  luune, 
Hy  discontented  spirit  ivuited  still 
For  tliy  long  silent  lyre." 
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She  seeks  to  disengage  herself  from  him,  and  by  her  ambiguous  wordfl 
and  manner,  raises  Iiis  suspicions  of  her  faith  and  purity;  but  she  dares 
not  at  present  explain  herself,  or  avow  her  new  creed,  because,  as  it 
appears  afterwards,  she  is  on  her  way  to  warn  the  Christians  of  their 
impending  danger  froni  the  new  edict  of  the  Emperor.  She  therefore 
abruptly  quits  Oljbius,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  persecuted 
sect  meet  at  night,  relates  the  purport  of  her  errand.  At  the  close  gf 
this  conference  the  Roman  soldiera  are  heard  approaching. 

"TJicycomc: 
Pale  lights  arc  glcnmiiig  llirough  the  dusky  night, 
Ajiil  huiTjing-  fi:ct  are  trampling  to  and  fro. 
Disperse — ilispi:rse,  my  hrdlliren,  (o  your  homes  I — 
'*      'I  Marganl*,  in  Ihc  Hermitage 


At  daybreak  Margarita  returns  to  the  Temple,  where  she  meets  h 
doting  father,  who  linds  her  hanging  over  her  accustomed  lyre,  i 
hails  her  with  deliglited  pride. 


880  IktJbrigrtfJhaiocIL 

««]fydiild, 
1^  own,  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child!  once  moire 
Thou  art  thyself ;  thy  snowy  hands  are  tremblin|f 
On  thy  loved  lyre,  and  doubtless  thou  art  bailing 
Our  God,  who  from  hb  giJden  eastern  chamber 
Begins  to  dawn.    I  have  commanded  all 
Tlie  ministering  priests  and  sacred  virgins 
Their  robes  and  verdant  chaplets  to  prepare. 
Thou  too  shalt  come  with  all  thy  ricnest  songs 
To  hymn  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  tnese  frantic  Galileans 
Writhe  and  expire/' 

Tkii  brings  about  an  avowal  of  her  fidling  off  from  his  faith— (he  is  tbe 
cUef  priest  of  the  temple) — and  her  determined  adherence  to  that  of 
the  proscribed  and  condemned  Galileans.  When  he  can  no  longer 
donbt  the  truth  of  what  he  hears,  he  exclaims 

**  Lightnings  blast— not  thee^ 
But  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations  ^ 

Havewroughtuponthy  innocent  soul!  Look  there  !** 

directing  her  attention  to  the  image  of  the  God,  and  asking 

■*  Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrpith  that  bums 
Onhisarch'dbrow?" 

She  replies, 

'*  I  see  anient  shape  of  stone. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  pasrion 
Is  to  the  life  expressed.    A  noble  image. 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves, 

Callias. 

Ha!  look affain, then. 
There  in  the  East    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  hb  azure  path 
From  nighfs  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists: 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  thin^  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage. 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peeriess  ffiory  unapproachable — 
•   What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look, — to  adore 
Or  mock?" 

Still,  however,  shQ  looks,  unmoved ;  acknowledging  the  glories  of  the 
imagery  before  her,  but  acknowledging  them  omy  as  the  work  of  her 
€ha;  and  this  best  scene  in  the  poem  is  closed  by  a  high  and  solemn 
hymn  in  praise  and  adoration  of  tne  Saviour*  We  are  now  introduced 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Christians  are  brought  before  Oly- 
bius, — who  prepares  himself  for  the  task  of  justice  by  swearing  to  dis- 
card from  his  breast  all  partial  affection,  and  condemn  to  torture  and 
death  all  who  shall  be  found  *<  guilty  of  the  Galilean  faith."  Here  en- 
sues a  lengthened  and  somewhat  dull  colloqujr  between  Olybius  and  the 
<^iefs  of  tiie  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  shepherds  brii^ 
in  a  veiled  maiden,  whose  robes  and  fillet  indicate  her  to  be  a  priestess 
%  of  Apollo,  but  whom  they  have  found  in  a  cave  by  tiie  Qrentes, 


T/i€  Jlarlijr  of  .inliobh. 


It  U  Margarita. 


Williiii  that  holy  uid  orucular  ct 
Her  apirit  auutfs  Ui'  absorbin);  iinpintion. 
La,  with  whftt  cold  and  wuidcriti^  gsz«  iihe  look* 
On  roe,  her  sire — it  chokei  her  voice — tbe»e  men, 
llieie  wicked,  l»Ue,  bluphemiiig  meo,  have  lei^ied 
'To  iwc&r  away  her  life." 
"  She  now  ayows  her  faith — the  refit  of  the  Christiana  esult  ia  tlietrB —  " 
and  the  whole  are  led  out  to  prison.     We  have  dow  a  scene  in  the 
prison,  which  is  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  somewhat  dreary 
and  inefficient.     But  it  conUins  one  very  pleasing  paasage,  in  which 
Margarita  relates  what  she  conceives  to  have  been  tlie  occasion  of  her  J 
conversion  to  the  new  creed: — • 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember 
:ciuB  WIS  tlic  Emperor,  how  he  cmne 


Withstood  his  a 

Frantic  with  wnth,  h< 

To  cruel  deatli  f    Ser 

The  crowded  Mrectii  Ht  every  pause  the  yell 

Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  wa»  heard 

BleBsing  God*s  bounty,  or  imploring;  pardon 

Upon  the  barbarous  lioMs  that  amote  him  on. 

Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child. 

To  Kszc  on  that  md  spectacle.    He  pasa'd. 

And  look'd  on  roe  witli  auch  a  gentle  >omiw; 

llie  pallid  patience  of  hii  brow  toward  roe 

Seem'd  aofteninK  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 

When  all  around  me  mock'd  and  liowl'd.  and  Uugh'd, 

Ood  gave  me  grace  to  weep.     In  after  time 

Th»t  fiu^  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 

And  in  tiic  alienee  of  tlie  nighl  I  heard 

The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch'd 

To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 

Over  s  tJWTt  of  water*.     My  youji^Miul 

Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  tliat  meek  old  man 

Could  auffer  with  luch  unrepining  calnmess. 

Till  Ute  I  learnt  th-  faith  for  which  he  suffer'd. 

And  wonder'd  tlit"  no  more." 
'rtiis  arbitrary  blending  tc^ther  of  the  present  feelings  excited  in  hw.l 
by  the  new  faith,  wilh  the  thoughts  atid  images  impressed  upon  het 
memory  in  early  youth,  and  her  afterwards  dwelling  upon  this  associ«-1 
tioD  till  she  comes  to  regard  her  present  sentiments  as  the  result  of  it,  j 
is  very  natural  and  poetical.  Callias  in  vain  urges  her  t«  return  tO  1 
her  own  worship;  and  he  quits  her  to  beg  for  mercy  from  the  Prefect.  I 
Margarita  is  now  privately  led  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Olybius,^  I 
who,  after  pointing  her  attention  to  the  horrors  that  await  the  co 
detnned  Christians  on  the  morrow,  and  contrastiug  it  with  the  rich  a: 
voluptuous  delights  that  surround  her,  offers  to  make  her  his  bridfl,J 
and  Queen  of  the  East,  if  she  will  renounce  her  faith.  But  she  is  n 
to  be  moved,  and  rctunis  to  her  prison;  while  Olybius  debates  v 
himself  on  the  means  of  saving  her. — We  now  come  to  the  last  a . 
longest  scene ;  which  takes  place  before  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  H 
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sight  of  the  A mplii theatre,  within  and  around  which  the  multitudes  of 
Antioch  are  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians. 

**  They  come !  they  come !  the  universal  yell 

Of  execration  follows  thetn  along,  , 

Deepening'  as  it  approaches,  like  the  roar 

Of  timndcrs  travelling  up  the  cloudy  he&fens, 

Till  o'er  our  heacb  it  oursts." 

They  enter,  and  among  them  Margarita, — though  it  appears  that  Olj- 
bius  has  determined  she  shall  not  die,  and  has  devised  a  means  of 
saving  her,  in  case  she  does  not  herself  relent  on  seeing  the  sufferings 
of  the  rest.  After  again  urging  them  in  vain  to  renounce  their  faiUi, 
and  live,  Oljbius  dismisses  them  to  their  respective  pipxes  and  modes 
of  execution ; — some  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts,  some  to  the  stake,  and 
others  to  the  block.  Among  tlie  latter  Margarita  is  placed,  attired  in 
the  bridal  robes  which  had  been  placed  in  her  prison  by  order  of  Olj- 
bius with  far  other  views.  She  goes  forth  chaunting  a  wild  and  im- 
passioned strain,  depicting  the  visions  that  at  this  awful  moment  rush 
on  her  enraptured  imaguiation.  .The  lyrical  effusion  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  the«work.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
is  now  related — not  witnessed  on  the  scene.  Different  messengers 
enter,  relating  the  various  deatlis  of  the  sufferers;  and  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  faith  by  one  of  them,  whose  vainglorious  boastings  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  want  of  steady  resolution.  At  last  an 
officer  enters,  announcing  the  death  of  Marcarita.-^lt  appears  that 
Macer,  an  officer  of  Olybius,  had  received  orders  to  watch  the  execu- 
tion, and  to  save  Margarita  in  case  she  did  not  herself  falter  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  horrors— her  execution  being  decreed  as  the 
last;  but  that,  on  hearing,  from  the  cries  of  the  people,  that  her  father 
was  approaching,  she  had  frustrated  this  intention  by  rushing  to  the 
executioner,  and  prevailing  on  him  to  perform  his  omce  on  her  with- 
'  out  delay.    The  poem  ends  by  Olybius  renouncing  the  sceptre  and 

£urple,  and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  being  converted  to 
hristianity  as  by  a  miracle,  at  the  sight  of  Margarita's  death.  The 
catastrophe,  and  indeed  this  last  scene  altogether,  is  very  indifferently 
and  inemciently  managed.  In  particular,  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
conversion  of  the  whme  multitude,  who  had  the  instant  before  been 
rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  at  the  scene  before  them,  is 
most  unnatural  and  misplaced. 

We  have  considered  it  due  to  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Milman  to  give  this  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of  his  new  work;  and 
have  made  it  the  veliicle  for  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
most  poetical  passages  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  volume.  Having  done 
this,  with  great  rejgard  for  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Milman,  as  a 
poet,  we  have  the  following  objections  to  offer  to  his  present  poem, 
which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  inferior  both  to  his  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  Fazio.  In  the  first  place,  the  story  of  this  poem  is 
most  unfortunately  ch6sen — supposing  it  to.be  offered  -merely  as  a 
poem.  The  highest  possible  poetical  powers  could  not  have  rendered 
such  a  story  capable  of  exciting  general  sj^inpathy;  and  the  best 
that  Mr.  Milman  has  done  for  it,  is  to  make  it  engender  a  confused 
and  fatiguing  feeling  of  painful  and  reluctant  pity  towards  all  the 
characters  engaged  in  it.  It  includes  scarcely  a  touch  of  real  pathos, 
bacattie'it  excites  no  sparktof  either  genuine  sympathy  or  genuine  anti- 
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pathy — nol  even  towards  the  ninrtyr  lier«elf;  for  it  nowhere  appears 
ilint'hlie  embmteBthsnew  failli  in  prefereiicf  to  Iheold  one,  from  any 
high  and  ciiimbling  sense  i»rnnturiil  iliiir.tjr  IwcauBc  It  is  calcatated  to 
make  her  the  bi.'lior  fulfil  lier  appuintt^tl  jilation  on  the  enrth  ;  but  sim- 
nly  because  she  believes  that  it  willMin  her  a  better  stutiiin  in  heaven. 
Even  when  her  poor  father  [who  ia  the  only  peraon  in  the  piiem  whose 
sorrows  at  all  move  Ua}  iit  urging  her  to  forswear  her  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  '■  dissemble — any  thing  but  die  ami  leave  nic,"'  all  she  has  to  ■ 
reply  is — 

" who  disown  their  Lord 

On  curlli,  lie  will  ili»owii  in  liL-uvcn." 

and  wlieu  he  replies  to  this  \ 

■' Hard  hpirl—  * 

CrvJiiluiia  tifull  lull  iliy  fond  tkhcr")  sorrows!" 

we  scarcely  feel  that  he  ia  reproaching  her  wrongfully. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Milnian  has  hitherto  been  truly  uufiii-tuiiate  in  his  female 
characters.  Kven  BiancA,  in  Fazio,  fwhich  is  iucoinparnbly  his  best 
nork,) — even  Biancu,  with  all  her  restless  and  passionate  fondneiis  for 
her  lord,  is  but  a  seldsh  and  unaniiitble  sort  nf  person, — tor  she  evi- 
dently loves  him,  nut  fur  hi»  sake,  but  her  own  ;  and  would  infinitely 
rather  see  him  dea<l  at  htr  feet,  than  living  and  happy  at  the  feet,  or  ■ 
even  in  the  thoughts  of  another.  Such  a  character  i''  any  thing  rather 
than  a  revival  (as  it  professes  to  be)  of  those  nf  the  Klizobethan  drama. 
Mr.  Milman  may  in  vain  seek  for  such  a  character  in  Fletcher,  or 
Ford — least  of  all  in  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Even  the 
Virgin  Mailyr,  in  Ma8»inj;er's  play  iifmliat  name  (which  \ft  evidently 
the  prototype  of  the  present  poem) — even  she  has  lui  doling  father  to 
leave  childless  and  friendless  behind  her;  for  ihoush  the  plot  of  that 
drama  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  Martyr  of  An - 
tioch,  Massinger  had  the  judgment  to  make  hi*  heroine  alane  in  the 
world,  and,  moreover,  to  emliiw  her  with  a.  kiod  of  half-human  love 
for  her  ideal  image  of  tlie  Saviour,  whose  presence  she  is  perpetually 
yearning  after.  But  fur  this,  and  the  deeds  of  charity  and  beneficence 
which  sne  performs,  she  would,  in  spile  of  all  her  calm  and  noble 
resolution,  go  to  heaven  without  that  portion  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  she  now  carries  with  her. 

With  respect  to  (he  other  characters  (exceplinaCalliaa),  we  take  no  ' 
care  or  interest  whatever  about  them.  The  only  one  who  acts  any  • 
tiling  like  a  prominent  part  is  Olybius;  and  what  can  we  feel  for 
the  disappointed  passion  of  a  man  who  exultingty  condemns  his  fellow 
beings  to  torture  and  death,  because  they  difter  Irom  him  in  faith  i  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  obviat?  tins  objection,  by  making 
him  do  all  in  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  hia  Rmperor,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  belonging  to  hia  exalted  station;  and  against  his  own 
feelings  and  judgment.  But  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  evi- 
dently makes  it  worse  ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  hiui  those  sen- 
timents of  fanaticism  which  might  have  been  urged  as  a  palliation  or  an 
excuse. 

As  to  the  other  Christians — they  are  merely  introduced  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  the  sacrifice;  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  poetical  eHcct  of 
the  tale.  In  fact,  there  can  be  very  little  sympathy  felt  now-a-days 
towards  persons  who  are  represented  as  courting  and  exulting  in  that 
death  which  is  to  purchase  (hem  a  crown  immortal,  at  the  expense  of 
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neglecting  or  disregarding  the  mere  mortal  duties  which  arise  from 
their  natural  and  social  ties.  Everi  the  feeling  which  brings  about  the 
catastrophe  of  Marfi;arita's  death, — name!  j,  her  eagerness  to  die  before 
her  poor  doting  and  deserted  father  can  arrive  to  take  a  last  look  and 
fiurewell  of  her, — is  most  unnatural  and  repulsive. 

Bj  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  details  of 
Jttch  events  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  poem,  should  not  be 
recorded;  but  onlj  that  such  details  are  altogether  unfit  for  poetrr; 
-T-which,  in  fact,  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of  general  sympatny 
confined  within  the  limits  of  delight  Upon  the  whole,  then,  over- 
looking some  minor  faults  of  careless  versification  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression, general  diffusiveness,  &c.  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  strikingly 
inferior  both  to  Fazio  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  latter  poems,  we  should  not  have  felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  sayine  what  we  have  meant  to  convey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  that  Mr.  Milman  is  a  writer  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  whose 
works  have  no  chance  of  being  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  age  which 
he  contributes  to  adorn. 


TO  MISS  M.  A.  TREE. 

Dblicatk  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

For  the  g«ntle  Viola : 
And  rue  and  rosemary  to  braid. 

With  poor  Ophelia : 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
The  eye-enduring"  power  of  love. 

Every  sofler,  kindlier  glow. 

Finds  its  restins^-plaoe  in  thee : 
So  sweetly  dost  tnou  speak  of  wo. 

It  seems  thy  fitting  ministry. 
For  ever  thus  the  plaints  to  teU 
Of  nuddens  who  have  loved  too  well. 

In  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  press'd, 

And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still, 
Where  young  Love  liv'(^  and  Beauty  blessed 

The  rond  enthusiast  of  his  will. 
We  mark  the  changing  thoughts  tliat  prove 
The  maid  who  "  never  told  her  love." 

Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind. 

To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast ; 
To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  find 

But  one  short  grief, — ^the  first  and  last : 
To  view  the  desolation  wide. 
And  yield,  nor  dare  to  stem  the  tide.  ^ 

Or,  in  fond  Julia's  shape  to  tell. 

What  woman's  heart  can  do  and  dare,^ 
What  tale  hath  ever  told  so  well 

The  tyrant  thrall  that  lovers  bear  ? 
And  while  I  look  on  thee,  I  feel 
'Twere  rapture  at  tome  shrines  to  kneel. 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  weit  made 

Thus  to  breathe  thy  noiseless  spell^ 
That  hovers  round  like  fauy  braia. 

And  binds  although  invinble. 
Delicate  Spirit,  five  thee  well. 
Oh !  1ye«t£e,  for  ever  breathe  thy  spcO.  W.  O.  F. 
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LECTmES    OX   roiiTRY.      BY   T.   CAMrBKLT.. 

LECTURE    TI. 

Continuation  of  tlie  Synopsis  of  Greek  Poetry. 

Oracular  Foetry. 

Thrue  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  earlj  possessed,  and  long 
preserved,  prophetic  compositions.  The  traditional  history  of  their  ora- 
cles goes  as  far  back  as  tnat  of  their  poetry ;  and  we  are  told  that  those 
oracles  first  taught  them  the  use  of  heroic  measure.  A  cloud  of  fable 
however  rests  over  the  names  of  all  their  primitive  soothsayers ;  and 
the  first  light  of  distinct  history  that  dawns  upon  Greek  affairs  dis- 
covers those  who  promulgated  prophetic  verses,  bringing  them  forward 
'  not  as  tlicir  own  compositions,  but  modestly  ascribing  them  to  departed 
genius.  Their  early  religious  mystics  had  an  excellent  stalking-horse 
in  the  reputation  of  Orpheus  and  Musveus,  for  aiming  predictions  as  well 
as  doctrines  behind  the  pretended  authority  of  those  bards.  Onomacri- 
tus  coined  oracles  under  both  of  their  names.  The  rascality  of  that 
priest,  who  deserted  the  cause  of  Ins  country,  and  went  over  to  Xei'xes^ 
exposed  his  mock-antique  predictions  to  scrutiny  and  detection.  But 
other  prophecies  were  circulated  about  the  same  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  were  either  better  concerted,  or,  from  being  favourable 
to  the  Greeks,  were  more  goodnaturedly  examined.  Among  these 
there  were  some  attribute<l  to  the  very  ancient  name  of  Bacis,  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  old  and  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Plateea.  To  these  he  appeals  with  as  much  confidence  as 
a  modern  divine  would  feel  in  quoting  holy  writ,  and  with  that  air  of 
sincerity  which  never  leaves  him,  even  when  he  is  relating  what  is  in- 
credible: he  subjoin:?,  "From  this  e,vvlicit  declaration  of  Bacis  (re- 
syectin^  the  battle  of  Salamis)  I  shall  never  presume  to  question  the 
authoritif  of  Oracles,  nor  patiently  suffer  others  to  do  so." 

Thucydides  mentions  that  when  Athens  was  gieatly  agitated  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  soothsayers  split  into  parties, 
singing  all  manner  of  prophecies.  Pausanias,  when  travelling  through 
Greece  many  centuries  afterwards,  heagd  the  verses  of  severafprophets 
recited,  which  passed  fur  compositions  of  extreme  antiquity.  Those 
of  Bacis  were  amon«j  the  number:  Pausanias  has  quoted  them;  but  his 
date  as  a  writer^  makes  his  soothsaying  scraps  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Herodotus.  About  the  age  of  oracular  verses  we  can  never  be  cer- 
tain of  much  more  than  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  writer  who  quotes 
tliem.  But  even  for  this  assurance  we  prize  those  which  are  quoted 
by  the  father  of  history. 

The  ideas  of  prophetic  and  poetical  inspiration  were  not  identified  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  were  evidently  held  to  have  some  afiinity.  Plato 
considers  Love,  Poetry,  and  Prophecy,  as  the  three  gi*eat  branches  of 
divine  transport  or  madness  (n^  ^«'«f  /m«cvi«s).  Verse  was  the  earliest 
language  of  oracles,  and  was  not  superseded  by  prose  till  within  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  scenery  of  Delphi,  incom- 
parably tlie  greatest  of  the  Pagan  shrines,  was  poetically  haUowed,  and 
Its  tutelary  power  was  the  god  of  song  as  well  as  of  divination.  It  li 
true  that  Parnassus  was  partially  consecrated  to  Bacchus  a 9  well  ifft 

*  In  the  second  century  A.  C 
Voi.  m.  No.  ir.— 185?.  3  C 
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Apollo;^  but  the  mountain  lost  nothing  of  its  poctrcal  patronage  bj  this 
participation  of  its  empire;  for  Bacchus  was  invoked  as  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  Parnassian  laurel  was  expressly  deno- 
minated the  "  prophetic  plant  ;^^  and,  if  we  may  believe  Lycophron's 
Cassandra,  its  leaves  were  administered  by  Apollo  as  food  to  those 
whom  he  gifted  with  vaticination.t  Whether  the  god  ever  treated  his 
poets  to  this  species  of  sallad,  we  are  not  informed ;  hut  the  laurel  was 
a  token  of  honour  in  their  vocation  ;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
name  of  a  rhapsodist  was  not  derived  from  the  rod  {pxS^oij,  which  was 
a  branch  of  laurel  that  he  bore  in  his  hand, — "  Should  you  presume 
to  ascend  Parnassus,"  says  Lucian  to  an  i^^norainus, "  the  Muses  would 
not  present  yon  with  a  lanrel-hrnnch,  hnt  ironld  ichip  ynii  with  a  rod  of  a 
different  description,'*^  Moreover,  the  Pythian  priestess  use<l  to  bathe  in 
theCastalian  fountain  to  prefiare  her  for  propnesyinj»;;t  and  the  poets 
drank  its  waters  as  a  tonic  for  inspiration,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  timed  their  draughts  at  due  intervals  from  the  old  lady's 
lustrations. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  which  denote  the  ideas 
of  song  and  divination  to  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  no  traces  of  their  having  possessed  prophetic  works 
of  a  high  or  interesting  poetical  character.  Indeed,  where  prediction  is 
but  a  phantasy  of  human  enthusiasm,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  bear 
the  genuine  impress  of  poetry.  Homer  has  justly  denominated  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  pictures 
of  existence  must  be  more  vividl  v  drawn  from  the  substantial  past,  than 
from  the  shadowy  future.  Of  this  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  early 
aware ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  manners  the  oflices  of  the  bard  and  the 
soothsayer  are  completely  separated.  The  renown  of  the  Cretan  Epi- 
nienides§  may  sus^^est  aii  idea,  that  he,  tliough  posterior  to  Homer, 
may  have  possibly  united  the  two  vocations.  Hut  within  the  clear  verge 
of  Greek  history  we  meet  with  no  man  of  distinguished  genius  accre- 
dited both  as  a  bard  and  a  seer.  On  the  contrary,  when  priests  or 
statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  scatter  predictions  among  the  people, 
if  thev  were  not  obtained  from  the  Pytliia,  they  were  either  fathered 
on  a  bacis  or  an  Olen,  or  attributed  to  some  J^ibyl  of  conveniently  re- 
mote antiquity.  Greek  politics  were  certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  ora- 
cles, but  never  to  any  such  degree  as  among  the  Hebrews.  The  theo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  Jews  luiglit  be  said  to  subsist  up<m  prophecy. 
The  prophets  of  that  people  blended  tiie  importance  and  utility  of  public 
ora^tors,  censors,  patriots,  philosophers,  and  even  of  historians,  tliough 
they  were  the  historians  of  futurity.  Moses  provided  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Samuel  incorporated  them 
into  colleges  when  he  renovated  the  Mosaic  system  from  its  Hrst  decline ; 
and  the  prophets  continued  for  niany  centuries  to  be  eflicient,  either  as 
the  champions  or  martyrs  of  that  system. — Not  such  champions  of  truth 

•  Pamas-ius  g-ciniiio  petit  xthcni  collo 
Mous  Pliccbo  Iiroiiiio([uc  sucei. 

i  l]bc  office  of  1* vtliia  could  not  be  filled  by  xi  Lwly  under  the  age  of  fifty.  At  the 

firiniitivc  inntitution  of  the  Oracle  this  had  not  been  the  case ;  but  a  youne  and 
lundsoine  pricHtess  havinjj^  been  run  away  with  b^'  some  sacrilegious  lover,  the  re- 
quisite ap^e  was  fixed  at  hulf'a  centur}',  49  lieing  thonglit  still  too  susceptible  a  period. 
§  Mdu  Fabrlcii  JUiblioth,  CU-aic.  vol.  i.  j>.  3U,  edit  Ilarlcs. 


r  describes  Calchas  to  have  been,  in  the  Iliatl.  when  lie  bar- 
Rains  Tor  safety  before  he  will  risk  offending  Agamemnon.  A  He- 
brew prophet  would  have  disdained  to  have  sought  shelter  even  behiiu 
the  arm  of  Acbilles. — The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  character  in  U 
racl  made  it  monopolize  the  national  geniuK.  All  that  was  loFtj  anj 
ideal  in  the  Hebrew  mind  sprang  upwards  to  meet  the  divine  com 
mission.  Hence,  prediction,  which  elsewhere  was  onlj  rerae,  becatni 
in  Judiea  picturesijue  and  imaginative  poetiy.  ^ 

Surrounded  though  Delphi  was  with  poetical  associations,  we  are  cei;< 
tain  that  its  oracular  responses  were  never  poeiicallj  famous.  Verse 
makers  were  retained  in  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  putlioi 
the  ravings  of  the  Pjthia  into  proper  diction.  Vet  we  find  Plutarcl 
apologizing  for  the  mediocritj  of  the  Delphic  verses,  and  acquitting 
Apollo  of  blime,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  was  answerable  only  for  tin 
jneaning  and  not  the  metre.  Lucian  is  not  so  good  natured :  ne  makef  ^ 
MoniUB  rally  the  God  of  Delphi  on  the  ambiguity  of  his  style,  alleginj 
that  it  was  a  mere  refuge  from  the  distress  of  answering  posing  ques- 
tions, and  declaring  the  bad  prosody  of  the  Pythian  measures  to  be  % 
proof  that  the  Muses  and  his  oracular  Godship  were  not  on  the  beak 
possible  terms. 

In  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophnm  we  have  no  doubt  an  entire  and 
regular  Greek  poem  of  a  prophetie  character,  and  one  which  we  an 
certain  (o  have  been  composed  before  the  Christian  era.  It  containi 
Cassandra*!!  predictinns  of  the  misfortunes  of  Troy.  This  obscun 
work  was  written  by  a  poet  sometimes  ranked  in  tlie  poetical  Pleiades, 
of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  though  the  scholiasts  are  n<rtj 
agreed  as  to  his  having  been  one  of  the  seven  luminaries  of  that  ooat 
stellalion,  which,  if  hIT  its  orbs  had  been  like  Lycophron,  would  havtf 
been,  indeed,  rather  a  dim  one.     His  poem,  for  aught  that  is  known  td 


the  contrary,  may  be  a  learned  iinitatinn  of  the  ancient  soothsayittj 
strains,  but  it  is  coldly  elaborate,  and  gives  us  an  Idea  more  of^th 
smoke  tlian  tlie  lire  of  vaticination.     It  is  in  fact,  however,  merely 


picture,  and  not  a  relic  of  Greek  poetical  prophecy.  Cassandra  speaka 
only  at  second-hand  through  a  messenger  in  the  poem,  and  we  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  author  having  pretended  to  prescience. 
He  figures  before  us  only  as  one  imagining  tho  past  predictions  of 
past  things,  and  cnditing  them  either  in  his  closet,  or  in  a  nook  of  tlie 
Aleiindnan  Library. 

The  short  passages  of  oracular  sayings  anil  responses  preserved  to 
us  by  the  Greek  hiatorians  are,  therefore,  the  only  entant  specimens  of 
this  class  of  their  poetry.  Those  passages  are  exceedingly  curious 
as  hivtorical  documents;  but  they  are  few  and  brief,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  be,  and,  as  relics  of  poetry,  are  entirely  insigniBcant. 
Nor  is  the  slightest  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  so  called  Sibylline  verses.  The  eight  books  which  are  extant 
under  that  title,  are  palpable  forgeries  of  the  early  Christians,  or  of, 
subsequent  compilers.  The  Sibyl  muse,  in  those  dull  effusions,  versi^' 
fien  portions  of  scriptural  history,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; describes  llie  Bond  and  tlie  family  of  Noah  witi)  considerable 
minuteness;  professes  herself  a  Christian;  inveighs  against  idolatertj 
and  Jews;  preaches  the  crucifixion,  and  the  coming  of  Aniichristfl 
and  intelligiblv  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  painful  t0| 
think  of  the  advocates  of  a  pure  religion  having  ever  resorted  to  nieaiw 
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so  unworthy  of  its  purity,  and  so  unnecessary  for  its  support.  But, un- 
less those  books  were  written  by  Christians,  it  remains  to  be  answered 
from  whom  they  came.  The  Pa«;ans  certainly  forced  Sibylline  verses, 
but  none  of  this  description.  To  call  them  genuinely  inspired  would 
be  to  place  them  blasphemously  on  a  par  with  tlie  Bible.  That  Pa* 
ganism  should  have  forced  works  against  idolatry,  is  about  as  probable 
as  tliat  a  man  should  forge  a  bill  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  bitterest 
enemy,  and  get  himself  handed.  There  are  some  things  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  tliose  fabrications,  and  it  has  therefore  been  alleged  that 
the  Jews  may  have  ^ot  them  up.  But  as  the  New  Testament  happens 
to  be  also  pilfered,  it  would  have  been  as  wise  to  have  suspected  the 
Turks. 

Elegiac  and  Ltfric  Poetry. 

Poetry  was  much  more  universally  and  directly  an  enjoyment  of  the 
ear  among  the  Greeks  than  it  is  with  us.  From  the  abundance  of 
books,  we  can  possess  the  poet's  page  in  our  retirement,  and  are  there- 
fore accustomed  to  follow  nis  numbers  with  only  a  tacit  and  mental 
conception  of  their  harmony.  But  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated state  of  their  literature,  seldom  read  poetry  to  themselves. 
They  heard  it  publicly  delivered  oither  in  song  or  recitation,  in  primi- 
tive times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recitation  of  poetry  that  was  not 
musical  to  a  certain  degree,  how  rude  soever  the  chaunt  might  be,  and 
however  shoi*t  it  might  fall  of  perfect  melody.  The  earliest  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  bard  was  that  of  a  singer  (tfiiof),  and  he  is  always 
described  by  Homer  as  repeating  his  verses  to  the  lyre.  In  a  later  state 
of  the  language,  he  is  denominated  a  poet  or  maker  (ir«<vr«f),  and  the 
term  Ode,  or  sung  poem,  is  applied  not  generically  to  poetry,  but  dis- 
tinctively to  strains  of  a  particular  structure  and  character.  This  shows 
that,  as  music  improved,  and  as  poetry  spread  into  various  branches, 
some  kinds  of  composition  were  found  more  expressly  susceptible  than 
others  of  musical  accompaniment.  Greek  poetry,  no  doubt,  possessed, 
upon  the  whole,  an  eminent  «ptitude  for  musical  expression  ;  but  all  its 
branches  were  not  equally  allied  to  music. — Aristotle,  for  instance, 
discriminates  Epic  poetry  from  Tragic  by  this  circumstance  (among 
others),  of  music  not  being  essential  to  the  Epos  as  it  was  to  Tragedy. 
And  from  this  distinction  it  may  surely  be  inferred,  that,  though  the 
rhapsodists  may  have  long  retained  their  lyre  and  chaunt  as  ancient 
usages  of  their  profession,  an  Epic  poem  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  robbed  of  its  due  honours  in  delivery,  if  it 
had  been  simply  read  to  an  audience.  When  Cicero  tells  us  ot' Anti- 
machus,  the  last  but  one  of  the  classic  Epics,  rehearsing  his  poetry  to 
Plato  and  other  less  patient  auditors,  he  expressly  describes  him  in  the 
anecdote  as  reading  his  verses  {U*:;entem  suos  versus) ;  and  nobody,  I 
suppose,  suspects  the  poet,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  nad  a  lute  in  his 
hand.  In  the  latter  classic  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for  poets 
to  read  their  compositions  aloud  in  public.  They  rehearsed  them 
from  an  elevated  seat  to  hearers  placed  on  surrounding  benches,  who 
sometimes  criticised  the  poet  severely,  but  at  other  times  were  so 
warm  in  their  admiration  as  to  accompany  him  home  with  plaudits  to 
his  abode.  The  Greek  word  for  elocution  (Af|/()  has  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  meaning  apparently  corresponding  with  our  term 
recitative,  but  on  those  occasions  the  elocution  was  unquestionably 
mere  declamation. 
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Whvn  ve  thus  finil  Homer  sin^ng,  or  at  luast  inviting  his  muse  I, 
tsing,  anil  Autiaiatliua,  iit  the  close  uf  the  classic  periml,  only  readiid 
hxn  vci-M)*,  it  might  appear  IVom  a.  hastj  view  ur  the  subject,  that  Gi-e«| 
puetrj]  was  at  fir^t  eicecdioglv  musical,  auU  that  it  grew  Icsii  and  l«4, 
Bu  aa  it  (lesceDdtsiI  iluwiiwanis  from  llumer.  It  is  certain,  howevM 
that  this  was  unt  the  fact,  aiiil  th;it  the  age  in  wliich  puctry  and  uiuu 
ivero  most  intimately  blended  was  conaidurably  later  tliaa  the  If~ 
;.      y-gj^  Homer  and  the  Homeridte,  it  will  be  said,  were  siiigt 

own  declaration,  as  well  as  players  upon  the  Ivre ;  . 

ley  not  be  culled  Lyrical  poets  by  as  good  a  right  as  that  s 
sequeut  dynasty  tu  whoM  the  appkrllalion  is  assigned  oy  distinctioav 
As  poetii,  it  will  readily  occur  that  the  Ureeic  Lyrics  marked  outtS 
new  era.  by  tlie  novelty  and  varieiy  of  their  metres,  as  well  as  by  Uh 
matter  and  spirit  of  their  compositions.  But  as  conipusers  blendiiM|' j 
tniisic  with  poetry,  how  were  they  distinguished  from  their  predeceusonS 
'I'o  answer  thisi[ue9tiun  with  perfect  precision,  would  be,in  other  wordi 
to  state  the  exact  difference  m  the  state  of  music  during  the  heroic  an 
republican  ages  of  Greece — a  task  which  certainly  has  never  been  fill 
filled  by  the  most  cumpetent  inquirers.  It  is  certain,  however,  tha 
there  was  a  diHerence.  which,  perhaps  may  be  thus  estimated  in  ver 
general  terms.     The  lyre  was  an  exceedingly  rude  instrument  in  epj 
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there  was  a  diHerence.  which,  perhaps  may  be  thus  estimated  in 
general  terms.  The  lyre  was  an  exceedingly  rude  instrument  in 
times.*  The  maiority  of  the  ancients  agree  tliat,  until  the  time 
Terpaoder,  it  had  not  more  than  tliiee  or  four  strings.  Music,  bot 
vucal  and  iustrumenlal,  was,  till  tiiis  time,  traditionary,  unfixed,  an 
wholly  dependant  on  niemor^.  Teroander  first  gave  notation,  or  wrU 
ten  marks,  to  melody-t  Professor  llgen,  in  an  elaborate  disquisitio 
on  tiiis  su^ect4  has  collated  severaf  ancient  autliorities,  tending  1 
show  that  Terpander  was  the  first  who  substituted  distinct  air  orsoa 
in  public  recitations  of  Greek  poetry  for  simple  cbauut  or  recitativi 
and  the  occasional  touches  of  tlie  lyre  for  a  full  and  tuneful  perforn 
ance  which  made  the  instrument  follow  all  the  inllections  of  uie  vote 
in  modulation.     It  is  clear,  to  be  sure,  that  even  in  the  remotest  time 

*  The  Oreek  word  Ate*,  from  which  our  term  lyn  n  derived,  ii  not  found  i 
Ilomeri  but  Uic  inflnimcnis  which  he  calls  V't/^'Vi  ■■"'  'JA*f «,  were  certainlj  I 
Iicwl)'  u  posnible  llie  wunc  with  the  Ijrr,  otil>  in  ■  nulrr  Btnic. 

t  .\nioi)g  (cversl  pniiiiges  in  Pluiarcli'B  Uinliijpie  uii  Music,  In  which  Tcrpandi 
13  mention c J,  Oie  fiillowiiiE  1«  tlic  out  which  nuiiits  most  dccirlcdly  ut  his  cluimot* 
iiSBnim|)r>»er«rdie»MT— "  luti  yif  TUiTifriuifv.  ifii,  (i  •Hfax\i^^)  nilaf 

•Oft*f*t'  f-iX<t  rtf4T,thT»,  iiiif  if  rtif  ■yjr,.. 

lion*.  BiiiTelif,  who  gives  a  transUtion  of  I*iutarrli's  Dialojfue  on  Uu^c  in  tB 
lUth  vcd,  of  tlie  McmmrBOfthe  French  Acutemy  of  [nscnprinns,  makes  the  felloil 
ing  cotnin«iiliU7  on  Ihi*  pumge.  l^siutBtun,  he  mya,  hire  genenJl]'  minuidor 
tlont  it.  "lit  ont  prii  lu  termc  N«|ui  pour <1»  Itriz  ou  iIcb  regici  de  conipoaitkl^-< 
miuiicale,  ct  out  traduii  wir  cc  picil  U,  butc  d'etre  instruits  de  la  veritable  sipuficft>i 
iiuii  (le  «e  moli  ut  en  ret  cndroit  cl  dini  tout  cc  dinlopie,  oil  N*ju>(  n'cst  autTBI 
ohoic  qu'un  air  ou  un  cuiiliiiue.  Vuki  doiic  ce  que  vuutdirc  ^lunirch:  '  Tn-paim 
ilrr  ctmJfBil  itabariltktpMiaci  Ij/'iipiet  i/'ane  crrlaine  miture  pivpm  i)  ftre  aceMp^ 
pa^tin  lU  la  dlkare.  Knnilic  il  melloil  cea  ptfiiet  m  mimfiie,  defasna  yue  eelle-H 
fna  t'lTfranmaiZrr  aujen  dr  la  cilhait,  4/ui  airi  ur  remtcil  pr^diamau  gut  leM  m^nm 
MM  clianUt  par  la  vmx  du  miuiden.'  Biifin,  Terpuidre  noUnt  cetle  miuiqup  wr 
let  vet*  mimes  de«  ouiliques  da  kl  cuniporition,  ct  quciqiiefbii  il  en  fidimlt  uitant 

rirlcipoi!ncad'llonidn:,aprjtiqiioiil  £t(ut  en  ^tut  de  le* eif cuter  lui-mimt- ,  cm 
iMfiiireexf  cuter  d;in*lc<jcijxpubliciue»,"  *  Ilgen.Disq.  de  Scot.  Poesi. 
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tiie  Greeks  had  melodies,  or  airs,  which  strongly  affected  themselres. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  their  vocal  melody  must  have  been  very 
imperfect,  and  their  instrumental  still  more  so.  The  age  of  Terpan- 
der,  at  least,  possessed  no  traditional  melodies  that  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  Homeric  verses,  for  he  is  said  to  have  first  clothed  them  in 
melody. 

Music  was  therefore  obviously  incapable,  in  that  ancient  period,  of 
lending  poetry  that  peculiar  character  which  music,  when  established 
in  definite  beauty  as  an  art,  impresses  on  poetical  composition.  But 
when  melody  became  noted  and  regulated,  when  the  strings  and  com- 
pass of  the  lyre  were  increased,  then  the  union  between  music  and 
verse  rose  to  reciprocal  influence.  Every  syllable  of  the  poet's 
numbers  had  its  expression  definitely  adapted  to  the  melody  of  the 
voice  and  string,  and  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  caprice.  The  conse- 
quence of  poets  addicting  themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse  that 
siiould  be  best  adapted  for  this  intimate  coalition  with  music  was,  that 
they  studied  more  than  their  predecessors  to  give  the  pith  of  language, 
without  its  superfluities — to  support  emotion  more  continuously— -to 
strike  the  fancy  with  quicker  images — to  diversify  rhythm,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  heighten  its  emphasis.  These  still  continue  to  be  the 
main  characteristics  of  Lyric  Poetry. 

That  the  rude  music  of  Greece  had  previously  possessed  no  influ- 
ence on  its  poetry,  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
Firatively  feeble  influence.  If  (as  the  best  judges  interpret)  what 
lutarch  says  of  Terpander  clearly  implies  nis  having  been  the  in- 
ventor of  musical  notation,  tlie  rescuing  of  the  art  from  dependence 
on  vi^e  caprice  and  memory,  was  something  like  givine  it  a  new 
creation.  On  the  Homeric  state  of  instrumental  music,  i)r.  Burney 
pronounces  a  very  sweeping  judgment. — **8ingin«^,  he  says,  there  15 
%n  Homer,  without  instrumental  musics  but  of  instrumental  music  with- 
out vocal,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer. 
Even  the  dance  is  never  described  as  performed  to  the  lyre  alone,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  voice,^^  Either  some  passage  of  Homer 
on  this  subject  has  escaped  me,  or  Dr.  Burney 's  assertion  is  too  un- 
qualified. In  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad,*  there  is  positively  dancine 
to  pipes  and  lyres,  witliout  a  word  about  song;  and  the  passage  which 
Dr.  B.  Quotes  to  prove  that  dance  was  struck  up  to  the  voice,  is  a  mis- 
translation of  Pope's.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  that  in- 
strumental was  never  separated  from  vocal  music  in  the  Homeric  times, 
and  that  the  ballet  itselt  was  inspired  by  the  singer's  voice ;  for  though 
there  are  no  precise  and  equivocal  proofs,  there  are  symptoms  of  tins 
in  Homer.  The  musician  who  inspires  the  dance,  is  always  called  a 
singer,  and  son^  and  dancing  are  forever  closely  mentioned  together. 
Many  traits  in  Ureek  manners  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  of 
the  Greeks,  and  is  believed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  older  than  even 
Archilochus,  the  commonly  reputed  father  of  Lyric  Poetry .t  As  an 
inventor  of  songs,  Terpander  appears  in  the  genuine  light  of  a  Lyric 

AvX$t  ^»^ft</yf(  Tf  /9«w  tx**»     UM.  18.  494. 
t  Km  r«f(  XP^v^ii  h  ^P^tjg^  wmXmiH  iTtt  (•  Tr^ir«f  J|M().  v^f rCvrf^«v  yt v* 
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poet,  which  i>  more  than  ran  be  said  of  liim  when  rrejiinled  only  nsi 
maaician,  netting  mrlndy  lu  the  strains  uf  Homer. — Truthc  melodiz 
entire  rhapsoilitri  uf.  Homer,  is  much  less  probable  llian  that  lie  ui 
selected  impassioneil  and  strikius  pasitagex,  and  Drefixed  to  tlie) 
those  lyrical  proems  or  preludes  wliich  he  is  recorded  to  have  com) 
pu^ed.     But  the  new  inipiiUe  which  poetry  received  Irom  the  in 
pnivement  of  music  &a  an  art,  was  not  to  be  Hmtted  by  the  tnti 
t'ompo»ilion  of  melody  fur  Homeric  verse.    The  same  progress  i 
social  life  which  improved  music,  also  awoke  new  emulation  in  poeti^ 
and  pointed  out  to  her  a  charm  and  resource  of  novelty,  in  subaf 
tilting  the  cunrentraled  eloquence  of  passion  for  the  difl'use  simplicit 
of  the  Epic  stvle.  The  improvers  of  music,  who  wished  to  unite  it  wil 
poetry,  woultf  soon  find,  that  enthusiasm  is  the  bond  of  union  betwee 
ttie  two  arts,  and  tliat  language  is  susceptible  of  musical  expression,! 
proportion  as  it  is  the  language  of  sustained  emotion.     The  Mui 
oftlie  Lyric  age,  therefore,  (|uittt!tl  protracted  legends  and  descriptioH 
fur  the  pure  utterance  uf  pasaions  tliat  came  home  to  men's  bosoql 
and  business.    Epic  poetry  haa  too  large  a  compass  to  fulfil  to  be  foa 
ever  impetuous  and  fervid  in   its  course.     It  excites  and  gratifieti 
deliberate  and  circumstantial   curiosity,  and  though  it  lilts  up  t^^ 
paseions  at  times,  it  relieves  them  with  agreeable  intervals  of  rupm 
But,  continuous  and  supported  excitement  of  feeling,  whether  grav»l 
or  gay,  is  the  characteristic  of  Lyric  verse ;  and,  accordingly.  Poetry 
nf  this  elastic  nature  sprang  up  abundantly  in  Greece  in  the  age  that 
thrilled  with  the  first  spell  of  complete  melody.  Poetry  and  music,  at 
this  epoch,  mutually  aided  the  progress  of  eachotlier. — Music  excited 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  sought  to  vent 
itself  in  variety  of  versification.     This  variety  of  metre  reacted  upou 
music,  and  enriched  it.     In  the  modern  state  of  the  art,  it  is  true  that 
music  is,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  the  measure  which  it  ac- 
companies.    But  rhythm,  as  Burney  (and  Tartini  before  him)  remark^ 
eil,  rigorously  governed  melody  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece}  •M 
that  new  metres  must  have  generated  new  airs.     When  we  are  told, 
therefore,  that  Archilochus  tirst  showed  the  example 'of  accompanying 
tiaRsitions  from  one  rhythm  to  another  with  the  music  of  the  lyre,  we 
may  regard  him,  even  if  his  date  was  later  than  Terpander's,  as  emi- 
nently sharing  in  the  honour  of  lyrical  invention. 

The  cultivation  of  Elegiac  poetry  commenced  early  in  the  Lyric 
period  of  Greece,  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  easier  to  oiler  conjectures 
than  to  settle  dates,  I  should  surmise  that  the  earliest  elegies  probably 
preceded  the  earliest  Greek  lyrical  poems.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  pre- 
supposes  Callinus  to  have  been  earlier  than  cither  Terpander  or  Arclii- 
lochuH,  and  the  date  of  all  tho^o  three  poets  is  still  a  dehateable  point 
in  chronology.  But  in  formerly  mentioning  Callinus,  1  had  occasion 
to  notice  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  lived  as  early  as  the  first 
Ulympiads,  ana  this  would  make  him  anterior  to  any  of  the  dales  as- 
signed to  Terpander,  either  by  Atheneus  or  Eusebius,  or  the  Oxford 
MnrbleK.  If  Callinus  was  so  early  a  writer,  the  fragment  of  his  War 
clccy  must  be  held  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  Greek  poetry  in  its  inter- 
mediate state  lietween  the  Homeridte  and  the  Lyric  poets.  In  these 
Kintametera  we  sec  the  first  deviation  that  was  made  from  the  old 
omeric  metre—a  change,  it  is  true,  not  productive  of  livelier  har- 
mony, but  still  suggesting  a  hint  for  farther  experiments  in  verufica- 
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turn.  Moreover,  though  the  composition  of  the  martial  elegr  did  not 
at  ODce  lead  the  Greek  Muse  into  the  region  of  pure  fancj  and  passion, 
it  accastomed  her  to  embody  strong  feelings  in  concise  expression ;  it 
lopped  the  redundancy  of  epic  diction,  and  prepared  the  Greek  language 
for  its  fdirthcomin^  honours  of  lyric  poetry. 

Excepting  Callinus,  however,  all  the  elegiac  poets  come  unequivo*» 
cally  within  the  lyric  period.  The  elegy  was  strictly  a  musical  poem, 
and  wag  sung  to'^instrumental  accompaniment  This  will  not  seem 
BO  much  at  variance  with  our  notions,  as  the  fact  of  statutes  and  morals 
having  been  musically  promulgated  ;  for  we  attach  to  the  term  elegy 
the  idea  of  profound,  though  not  of  impetuous  feeling.  It  is  therefore 
naturally  congenial  with  music,  and  approaches,  though  it  does  not 
reach,  the  character  of  lyric  poetry.  To  inquire  whether  the  Greek 
elegy  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  any  other  instrument,  and  to  deter- 
mine from  thence  whether  we  should  etymologi cally  call  it  a  lyric 
poem  or  not,  would  be  to  classify  compositions  not  by  nature,  but  by 
accident.  The  affinity  between  Elegiac  and  Lyric  poetry  lies  in  their 
being  both  the  distinct  effusions  of  the  heart,  more  peculiarly  couched 
than  other  poetry  in  the  emphatic  and  harmonious  language  of  support- 
ed sensibility.  Their  difference  consists  in  eleeiac  sentiment  being 
equable  and  deliberate,  and  in  lyric  feeling  being  lively,  elate,  ana 
impaasioned,  and,  from  the  alliance  of  fancy  with  enthusiasm,  various 
ana  versatile  in  its  range  of  associations. 

The  Eleey,  therefore,  marches  to  slow  measure,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinguished Dy  rapidity  of  fancy.  Whilst  the  Lyric  poem  may  vary 
from  rapid  to  slow  movement,  and  is  privileged  to  use  either  the  ter- 
sest re^larity,  or  the  boldest  variety  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  dream  of 
genius  in  its  most  entranced  and  imaginative  mood.  There  is  this  in 
common  between  the  Greek  ode  and  elegy,  that  both  of  them  at  times 
are  solemn.  Yet  nothing  can  be  well  imanned  more  different  than  the 
simple  and  plain  gravity  of  Tyrtseus,  and  the  high-rapt  and  visionary 
solemnity  of  the  Tragic  Choral  Odes. 

The  term  Elegy  is  applied  to  Greek  poems  of  sterner  stuff*  than  we 
should  call  Elegiac,  witn  the  soft  and  tender  associations  which  we 
attach  to  the  term.  The  so  called  Elegies  of  Tyrtieus  and  Callinus 
are  purely  martial.  Mimnermus  is  the  first  elegiast  whose  style  can 
be  called  plaintive.  His  fragments  breathe  the  regrets  of  an  eloquent 
though  sensual  genius  for  departed  enjoyments.  The  elegies  of  Solon 
and  Theognis  lean  to  the  Gnomic  class  of  poetry,  rather  than  to  that 
of  sensibility.  Simonides  wrote  poems  of  this  kind:  and  from  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  ancients  to  his  powers  of  pathos,  we  may 
believe  them  to  have  been  excellent.  But  the  choicest  of  his  fragments 
is  not  elegiac.  And  time  has  revelled  on  the  noble  image  of  Simonides, 
so  as  to  leave  us  but  few  lines  of  his  symmetry,  by  which  we  can  com- 
pute what  it  must  have  been.  I  submit  a  translation  of  one  of  tlie 
elegies  of  Tyrtceus,  though  I  am  conscious  iiow  faintly  it  represents 
the  fine  spirit  of  the  original.  It  is  the  elegy  generally  placed  first  in 
the  publication  of  his  fragments;  beginning — 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand, 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land ! 
But  oh!  what  ills  await  the  wretch,  that  yields 
A  recreant  outoast  fimn  his  country's  fields! 
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The  mother  whom  he  loves  alukU  qiut  her  tiMne, 
An  >^d  father  at  hii  wdc  ihall  rounj 
His  btOe  ones  shall  weeping  wilh  him  go. 
And  a  young  wife  purticiiwte  \u»  wo; 
Whilst  wonrd  and  scowl^l  upon  by  every  lace. 
They  pine  for  food,  >nd  bug  from  plu:e  to  place. 

at»n  of  hia  brcedl  dishonouring  numhotxi's  form, 
All  ilia  shall  cleave  to  him  ;— Affliction's  atorm 
SKrII  blind  liim  wandering  in  the  vale  of  years, 
mi,  loM.  to  all  but  ignuminious  fcar^ 
He  (iiall  not  bliuh  to  leave  a  recreant's  name. 
And  children,  like  himself.  Inured  to  shame. 

But  we  will  combal  for  our  fathers'  land, 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  wc  stand 
To  save  onr  children : — fight  ye  side  by  side, 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride. 
Disdaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Oflife  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  mres  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight. 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  might  i 
Nor  lag^ng  backward,  let  the  yotinger  bruist 
Permit  the  man  of  i^^  (a  sight  unblessed) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrus^ 
His  hoar}*  head  diahevell'd  in  the  dust. 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

Bui  Youtli'B  fair  form,  tliough  falkn.  is  ever  fair. 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears, 
The  hero  boy,  ihal  dies  in  blooming  years: 
In  ilian'a  rt'gret  be  lives  and  woman  li  leiirs. 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  tuid  lovelier  far. 
For  liavingpcrisli'din  the  front  of  war. 


The  war  hymns  of  TyrtteuB  were  »o  popular,  that  Lycurgua  tiie  OESr 
(or  informs  us  of  their  having  been  sung  in  their  camp  two  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  the  poet.     They  possess  a  sobriety  more  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartan  character  than  to  that  of  Greece  at  large.    There  is 
nothing  like  transport  in  these  military  appeals,  no  summons  to  a  hur- 
ried or  headlong  attack.     That  was  not  ihc  character  of  Spartan  dis- 
cipline.    Its  object  was  to  inpsire  a  devoted  magnanimity  above  impe- 
tutisitv.     Hence  even  the  martial  music  of  this  people  was  purposely 
calculated  not  to  inflame,  but  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  combatant. 
They  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle,  says  Thueydides, 
because  they  wished  not  to  eicitc  the  rage  of  their  warriors.     Their 
rharg;ing-step  was  made  to  the  "  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and 
corders/'    The  valour  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to  require-  J 
a  stunning  <>r  rousing  impuUe.     His  spirit  was  like  a  steed  too  proud  i 
for  the  spur.     Education  had  burdened  his  nature  into  a  fortitude  thht  | 
could  bear  the  last  polish  of  serenity.    Yet,  stoic  as  he  was,  there  was  f 
a  holy  enjoyment  of  patriotic  bittlle,  mixed  with  the  calm  of  his  self-  j 
possession.    History  minutely  describes  him  advancing  with  a  cheerful  j 
countenance  and  majestic  pace  to  close  with  his  enemy;  and  when  he  I 
was  about  to  kill  or  die  for  his  country,  he  measured  his  last  steps  to 
music  that  filled  him  with  sweet  and  solemn  associations.     It  was  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  sight,  says  Plutarch,  to  see  them  march- 
ing on  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without  ever  troubling  tbeir  order  or;  I 
Vol.  Ul.  No.  ir.— 1822-.  3D  " 
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confoandiDg  their  ranks;  their  music  leading;  them  into  danger  with  a 
deliberate  hope  and  assurance,  as  if  some  DiVmity  had  sensibly  assisted 
them.  The  issue  of  those  cool  and  musical  approaches  prettj  gene- 
rally showed  them  superior  to  the  most  furious  onsets. 

The  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  a  yast  yariety  of 
strains,  extending  from  the  most  earnest  and  sacred,  to  the  lightest 
festiye  character.  Many  of  their  religious  hymns,  as  we  haye  already 
seen  by  those  of  the  Homerid«,  partook  considerably  of  the  Epic 
character,  that  is,  they  related  the  actions  of  the  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  yery  ancient  hymnic  poetrj 
of  Bacis  and  Olen  was  of  this  narratiye  description.  Greek  supersti- 
tion, howeyer,  often  poured  itself  forth  in  Lync  numbers,  and  with  the 
characteristic  ardour,  pride,  and  pomp  of  Lyric  poetry.  It  was  for 
furnishing  strains  of  this  kind  that  Pindar  was  allotted  a  seat  of  honour 
Id  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  a  share  of  the  offerings  that  were  made  to  it. 
lior  whilst  the  lyre  accompanied  hymns  at  the  altar,  was  it  less  the 
companion  of  soug  at  the  social  board.  The  instrument  was  giyen  from 
hana  to  hand  at  cony i vial  parties ;  and  to  play  it  and  sing  to  it  well, 
was  held  amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  that  a  Greek 
could  brine  into  society.  In  this  respect  the  national  manners  were 
widely  difl^rent  from  those  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
tkouffht  it  disreputable  to  sing  at  ban<]|uets.*  The  Greeks  considered 
music  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  so  that  a  supper  at  Rome, 
whateyer  it  might  have  been  to  the  palate,  must  have  been  much  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  at  Athens. 

The  singing  at  a  Greek  entertainment  commenced  with  an  anthem  in 
honour  of  one  or  other  of  tlie  gods,  in  which  all  the  company  joined.t 
This  religious  custom,  a  relic  of  sober  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  ages  less  distinguished  by  habitual  piety,  just  as  "  Non  Nobis 
Domine"  is  sung  after  a  modern  dinner,  or  a  grace  repeated  in  our  own 
graceless  times.  When  the  peean  was  finished,  the  host  gave  the  lyre 
to  the  ffuest  beside  him,  and  challenged  him  for  a  song;  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  bashful  or  bad  sinser  to  escape  obeying  this  command.  When  he 
had  complied,  he  hau  a  right,  in  turn,  to  compel  his  neighbour  to 
warble ;  and  thus  the  song  went  completely  round.  If  any  one  was 
awkward  at  the  lyre,  he  was  permitted  to  sine  without  it,  simply 
holding  a  myrtle  branch  in  his  hand ;  but  from  singing  there  was  no 
refuge,  as  under  the  milder  system  of  modern  manners,  either  in  the 
apology  of  a  cold,  or  the  offer  to  tell  a  story.  There  was  another 
species  of  son^  to  which  the  name  of  Scolia  seems  most  particularly 
to  belong ;  which  did  not  circulate  regularly,  but  partook  more  of  the 
nature  oT  wit  combats4  Some  one  ofthe  company  sung  a  strain,  and 
gave  the  lyre  and  challenge  to  any  one  he  chose,  who,  if  he  wished  to 
support  his  credit,  sung  different  words  and  turns  of  thought  on  the  same 

•  This  T^-as  not  always  the  case,  however: — "  Utinam  extarent,"  says  Cicero, 
**  ilia  carmina  quae  multis  saeculis  ante  suam  xtatem  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  k  singu- 
lis convivis  de  claronim  virorum  laudibus  in  orig^nibus  scnptuin  reliquit  Cato." 

Cicero,  Brut.  19. 

f  Plutarch  Sympos.  I.  Qu.  1.— wfarrsv  fU9  iihf  iftnt  jt«<v«^f  mwrnvrti  fua  ^ifff 
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wibject,  either  from  memorr  or  ex  temporal)  eon  sly.  This  kind  of  flon^ 
ProfesDor  Ilgen  maintains,  derived  the  name  of  Scolion  from  the  iiblinuB 
directioD  ia  which  it  passed  among  the  rival  songsters.  The  Scoliott 
was  of  all  different  characters,  from  the  utmost  gravity  of  morals  and 
mythology  to  the  loosest  jollity. 

When  the  wine  had  circulated  for  a  certain  time  however,  we  rnvf 
conceive  that  a  rivalship,  which  was  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  wits  a£ 
the  party,  would  be  felt  rather  unsociable;  and  that  the  songs  which 
required  neither  a  retentive  memury  nor  powers  ofimproviaation  would' 
be  resumed,  and  conclude  the  entertainment.  The  Komos  was  the 
9on|;  peculiar  to  the  mellowest  state  of  inebriety ;  and,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  the  serenade  which  the  tipsy  lover  sung  at  untimely 
hours  before  his  mistress's  habitation,  sometimes  concluding  it,  when 
she  was  unkind,  with  smashing  her  windows. 

The  example  of  Terpander,  Archilochus,  and  Alcman,  in  Lyric 
poetry,  was  followed  by  a  r\ch  and  numerous  succession  of  poeta  in  the 
same  walk  of  composition;  of  whom  Stesichorus,  Alcfcus,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  BaccUylides,  and  Anacreon,  are  the  names  of  most 
smineot  reputation.  Their  united  (eras  fill  up  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years;  during  which  time  they  peculiarly  enriched  three  out 
of  the  four  dialects  of  Greek. — In  the  Ionic,  we  have  still  the  gay  relics 
of  Anacreon.  Lesbos  gave  Alcteus  and  Sappho  as  ornaments  to  tW 
£olic  dialect;  anil  that  island  musthave  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  th*1 
Lyric  Muse,  since  it  also  claimed  the  memory  of  Terpander  and  Arion.  1 
Pindar,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  perfected  this  species  of  poetry,  and  standi  1 
at  the  head  of  it  in  the  universal  estimation.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
his  acknowledged  supremacy,  I  would  say,  that  deplorably  scanty  as 
■re  the  relics  of  the  preceding  lyrists,  there  are  traits  in  them  uf  a 
simple  power  over  the  affections,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  magnificent  art  with  which  Pindar  addiesses  the  imagination^— 
Of  the  Lyric  poeta  I  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in  another  Lecture. 


PETEU-FINDARICS. 

Tke  Milk-JUaid  and  the  Banker. 

A  Hilk^nuid  with  ft  very  pretty  fiice. 

Who  lived  at  Aden, 
ILtd  a  blade  Cov ,  the  iiglieit  in  the  placCj 

A  cn>ukod4)iu:k'd  one, 
A  bcut  ha  d«ng«rDU£,  too,  as  she  wsa frightful. 

Vicious  Mid  spiteful. 
And  so  conlirTncd  a  Cmuit,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedn^a  dnily,  anil  KOt  pounded. 


For  then  both  cord  and  ci 


T  with  a  tether, 
eloped  together. 

Armed  withui  oaken  bough,  (whiU  folly! 
Ji  should  hRve  been  of  birch,  or  Ihom,  or  holly,} 
Patty  one  day  wus  driving  home  the  beast, 
Wliicli  had,  va  usual,  slipp'd  its  anchor. 
When  on  the  row!  ilie  met  a  certain  Builcer, 
Who  stopp'd  to  give  his  eyes  a  feaat 
By  ganng;  on  her  features,  ciimNn'd  high 
By  a  long  cow-chase  in  July. 


•*  Are  Toa  fton  AetaBp  pfettjr  iMi  P*  1m  cried: 

*>  Ye%'*— with  Acmtiey  ihe  replied. 

<*  Why  then  yoa  know  the  kuiftdreia,  SaUy  WienchT^ 

"  Sne  if  my  oomin,  Sir,  Mid  next  door  neighbour.** 
^'Thaf  ■  huxy^^^rt  a  meawe  fbr  the  wench. 

Which  need!  deepetch,  and  you  may  laTC  my  hbonr; 
Cttve  her  tina  IdM,  my  danr,  and  lay  I  aent  it. 
But  mind,  you  owe  me  one-^TTe  only  lent  it" 


*«8he  ihaO  know,**  cried  the  |^  aa  ihe  biandiih'd  her  bough, 

**  Of  the  lofing  intentiona  you  bore  met 
But  aa  to  the  kin,  aa  th^'a  haate,  jTOull  allow 
That  you'd  better  run  forward  and  give  it  my  Cow, 
For  she,  at  the  rate  ihe  ia  acampering  now,. 

Will  reach  Acton  loaie  niinutea  b^ire  me." 


Tk4  Farmer^i  Wife  mid  Ihe  Oa^cotu 

At  Neuchatel,  in  France,  where  they  prepare 

Cheeaea  that  aet  ua  km^g  to  be  mitea^ 
T)ieTO  dwelt  a  frrmer'a  wife  nmed  for  her  rare 

Skill  in  these  amaU  quadrangular  defi^ita. 
Where  they  were  made,  they  aold  for  the  immense 

Price  of  three  aoua  a^piece ; 

But  aa  aah  water  made  their  charma  increase. 
In  England  the  fix'd  rate  waa  eigfateen-pence. 

Thia  damsel  had  to  help  her  in  the  fiuTO, 

To  milk  her  cowa  and  foed  her  hogs, 
A  Qaaoon  peaaant,  irith  a  sturdy  arm 

For  dij;guig  or  for  carryn^loga, 
But  in  his  noddle  weak  aa  any  baby. 

In  fact  a  gaby, 
And  such  a  glutton  when  you  came  to  feed  him, 

That  Wantley*s  dragon,  who  ''ate  bams  and  churches. 

As  if  they  were  geese  and  turkies,'* 
(Vide  the  Ballad,)  scarc^y  could  exceed  him. 

One  mom  die  had  prepared  a  monstrous  bowl 

Of  cream  like  nectar. 
And  wouldn't  spo  to  church  (good  careful  soul !) 

lin  she  had  left  it  safe  with  a  protector; 
So  she  gave  strict  inhmctions  to.&e  Gascon, 
To  watch  it  winle  h»  mistress  was  to  mass  gone. 


Watch  it  he  did— he  never  took  hia  eyes  off. 

But  lick'd  his  upper,  then  hia  under  lip. 
And  doubled  up  hia  fiat  to  drive  the  files  off, 
Begrudging  them  the  smallest  sip, 
Wmdiif  theygot. 
Like  m^  Lord  Safisbuiy,  he  heaved  a  ugh. 
And  cned — **0  happy,  happy  fly. 

How  I  do  envy  you  your  lot !" 


Each  moment  did  hia  appetite  grow  stronger; 

His  bowels  yeam'd  9 
At  length  he  could  not  bear  it  any  longer. 

But  on  an  aideahia  locifM  he  tum'd. 
And  finding  tlMt  ^  ooMt  was  dcaTi  he  quiff^d 
TI|o  wfaole  op  at «  dmght. 


«■. 
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ScudiUng  from  cbuichy  the  fanner's  wife 

Flew  to  the  dairy ; 
But  stood  aghast,  and  could  not,  for  her  life. 
One  sentence  mutter. 

Until  she  summoned  breath  enough  to  utter 
•«  Holy  St.  Mbtty !" 
And  shortly,  with  a  face  of  scarlet. 

The  vixen  (for  she  waa  a  vixen)  flew 
Upon  the  varlet. 
Asking  the  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and  who 

Haa  g^p'd  her  cream,  nor  left  an  atom. 
To  which  he  gave  not  separate  replies. 

But,  with  a  look  of  excellent  dig^estion. 
One  answer  made  to  every  question — 
«  The  Flies !" 

(*  The  flies,  you  ro^e ! — the  flies,  you  ffuttling  dog ! 

Behold,  your  whiskers  still  are  coverd  thickly ; 
Thief— liai^villain — gormandizer — hog ! 

I'll  make  you  tell  another  stoiy  quickly." 
So  out  she  bounced,  and  brought,  with  loud  alarms^ 

Two  stout  Gen-d'Armes, 
l¥ho  bore  him  to  the  Judg&--A  little  prig. 
With  angry  bottle  nose. 
Like  a  red  cabbage  rose, 
While  lots  ofwhite  ones  flourished  on  his  wig. 
Looking  at  once  both  stem  and  wise. 

He  tum'd  to  the  delinquent. 
And  *gan  to  question  him,  and  catechise 

As  to  which  way  the  dnnk  went. 
Still  the  same  dog^^  answers  rise, 
«<The  flies,  my  Und,— the  flies,  the  flies!" 

^  Fsha !"  quoth  the  Judge,  half  peevish  and  half  pompom^ 

^  Why,  you're  nan  campaa. 
You  should  have  watch'd  the  bowl,  as  die  desired. 

And  kill'd  the  flies,  you  stupid  clown." —  * 

«  What !  is  it  kwful  then,"  the  doH  inquired, 

«<To  Idll  the  flies  in  this  here  town  r'— 
**  The  man's  an  ass — a  pretty  question  this ! 
Lawful  ?  you  booby ! — ^to  be  sure  it  is. 
You've  my  authority,  where'er  you  meet  'em. 
To  kill  the  rogues,  and,  if  you  hke  it,  eat  'em."— 
•<Zooks!"  cried  the  rustic,  «rm  right  glad  tohearit 

Constable,  catch  that  thief!  may  I  go  hang 
If  yonder  bluebottle  (I  know  his  ucCf) 

Is  n't  the  very  leader  of  the  gang 
That  stole  the  cream ; — ^let  me  come  near  it !" 
This  said,  he  started  from  his  place, 
And  aiming  one  of  his  sledge-iiammer  blowB 
At  a  laree  fly  upon  the  Ju^^'s^nose, 
The  luckless  bluebottle  he  smash'd. 

And  gratified  a  double  grudge ; 
For  the  same  catapult  completely  fllHudi'd 

The  bottle-nose  belonging  to  the  Judge ! 
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grimm's  ghost. 

LETTER  IX. 

Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  did  not  escape  from  some  more  of 
those  casualties  into  which  novices  in  dinner-giving  are  apt  to  initiate 
their  guests.  Allured  by  the  sjren  smiles  of  a  dark-green  wine-daas 
at  his  elbow,  betokening  hock  m  front,  he  ventured  to  tilt  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  slim-throated  bottle  into  his  glass*  The  mower  down  of 
multitudes  had  no  sooner  steered  the  beverage  into  his  mouth,  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdisof  his  two  mustachios,than  he  suddenly  halted 
in  his  swallow,  ejaculated  "Geud  Gad!"  (his  customary  exclamation 
when  any  thing  much  amazed  him,^  and  delivered  the  green  deceiver, 
wifh  its  nauseous  contents,  to  the  not  and  hurried  Jane,  who  happen- 
ed, at  that  moment,  to  be  whisking  past  his  chair.  The  cod-fish  wnich 
Mrs.  Culpepper  had  cruelly  mangled  in  quest  of  its  liver,  now  disap- 
peared, and  was  succeeded  by  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cackling 
saved  the  Roman  capitol.  Had  Csesar,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  fol- 
lowed in  its  rear.  Captain  Thackeray  would  never  have  looked  half  so 
aghast  lie  guessed,  with  fearful  accuracy,  how  well  Mrs.  Culpepper 
could  carve ;  and  foreboding  certain  splasninss,  of  which  he  willea  to 
be  ^e  giver  rather  tlian  the  receiver,  he  made  a  military  movement, 
with  his  left  hand,  to  get  possession  of  the  carving-knife  and  fork. 
The  lady,  however,  outflanlced  him.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  that  he 
might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  saving  her  that  trouble :  the  lady  was 
inexorable.  **  The  Captain  was  very  polite :  indeed,  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army  were  very  polite.  Captain  Buckram,  of  the  Loyal  London 
Volunteers,  was  politeness  itself:  and  Major  Indigo,  of  the  Cripplesate 
Hhlirpshooters,  was  the  very  pink  of  politeness.  They  always  asked 
her  to  let  them  carve,  and  she  always  refused :  it  was  a  thing  she  never 
did,  (and  what's  more,  she  never  would) — ^let  any  body  carve  but  her- 
self. Her  uncle,  the  Serjeant,  was  a  capital  carver — nobmly  better ; 
but  she  never  would  let  him ;  she  once  contested  the  point  with  him  so 
long,  that  tlie  gravy  beef  looked  like  a  patty-pan  of  potted :  No !  it  was 
a  thing  she  never  did,  and  what's  more,  she  never  would :  she  particu- 
larly piqued  herself  upon  her  carving!"  The  conflagrator  ot  female 
bosoms  was  not  wont  to  be  so  rebuflfed ;  but  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper spiked  all  his  artillery.  He  therefore,  like  a  prudent  warrior, 
determined  to  "  bear  a  wary  eye"  upon  the  enemy's  motions.  The 
first  four  slices,  from  the  breast,  passed  off  without  much  danser,  and 
Mrs.  Culpepper's  embroidered  neighbour  began  to  hope  that  the  limbs 
would  not  De  called  for.  Alas!  ''what  are  the  hopes  of  man!"*- 
••  Give  me  a  lee,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Culpepper.  "  Now  for  the  tug  of  war," 
muttered  the  Captain  to  himself.  "  I  guess  that  there  will  soon  oe  a  slop- 
seller  at  both  enas  of  the  table."  The  prophecy  was  destined  to  be  veri- 
fied. The  common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner-tables,  dressed  in 
blue  or  black,  are  not  over  indifferent  to  the  conse(]^uences  of  sitting  in 
the  purlieus  of  a  soose.  What  tlien  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  wretch  na- 
bited  like  Capt.  Thackeray  ?  If  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention* 
Danger  is  the  school -mistress  who  sets  her  to  work.  The  dilemma 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  Already  had  our  hostess  dived  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  sage  and  onions:  already  had  she  made  an  incision  near  the 
asfemoris:  and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  bird's 
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I e^,  with  a  firm,  though  greasy,  krt  hand :  when  the  Rfluterof  Ar- 
mies drew  hastily  Trom  Wi%  sabre-tash  the  criinson  ailk  pucket  handker- 
chief, of  which  hontrtirable  tiientinn  was  made  in  inv  last  Epiutle,  and 
tying  two  of  its  corners  behind  hU  neck,  caused  it  to  hang  like  a& 
Kgis,  to  guard  his  bosom  from  the  random  shot  of  Mrs.  Culpepper'ft 
knife  and  fork.  "What  isheabont?''  whispered  Culpepper  to  his  soni 
"if  he  means  to  take  my  hint  about  shaving,  I  think  ne  mi^ht  wait  till 
dinner  is  over."  The  deed,  however,  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  iU, 
perpetrator.  The  fair  carver,  by  dint  of  hacking  and  twisting,  haA 
nearly  severed  the  leg  from  the  body :  and,  essaying  all  her  remaining 
strength,  now  accomplished  the  feat,  but  with  such  an  accelerated  miH 
mentum,that  leg,  fist,  and  fork  descended,  like  liehtning,  into  thedishi 
The  si^e,  onions,  and  gravy,  thus  assaulted,  fled  for  tneir  lives,  and 
fastened  themselves,  in  many  a  stray  spatter,  upon  all  who  hap 
pen  ed  to  be  near  them.  "Lai  Mamma!  how  esceasivelv  awkward!" 
cried  Miss  Clara,  hastily  raising  the  flap  of  the  tablecloth  (fornapkiai 
there  were  nonc^,  to  disloiige  a  trifle  of  sage  and  onion  from  her  ere* 
lid.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  overset  the  contents  of  a  salt-selW 
into  a  dish  of  lemon  cream.  "Say  nothing  about  it,"  whispered  her 
prudent  father.  Every  body  at  table  was  more  or  less  woundeil  by  the 
explosion,  which,  but  for  his  crimson  silk  cuirass,  would  have  been 
as  fatal  to  the  Captain  as  the  burbling  of  the  gasometer  in  WcUington- 
street,  Blackfriars,  was  to  the  South  London  Gas  Company.  "  It  it 
fortunate  that  I  adopted  this  expedient,"  cried  the  soldier;  "otherwiM 
Captain  Thackeray  would  have  been  Captain  Talbot,  alias  "  the  spotted 
dog."  "Well,  8ir,  you  may  take  off  your  handkerchief  MOW,"  said  the 
half-vexed  hostess.  "Excuse  me.  Madam,"  answered  he  of  the  crim- 
son breast-plate:  "both  the  enemy's  wings,  and  one  uf  his  legs,  are 
still  in  the  field."  "  My  dear,"  said  Culpepper  to  his  wife,  "  you  be- 
gan with  piquing  yourself  upon  your  carving:  and  you  have  ended 
with  piquing  other  people.  Come,  I  call  that  not  so  bad.  I  speak  my 
mind.  Captain  Thwack-awav" — "Thackeray,  Sir, is  my  name" — "Well 
then,  Thackeray,  if  you  like  it  belter:  i  speak  my  mind:  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself:  my  name  is  Culpepper  :  \'m  a  slop-seller,  and  I 
live  in  Savage-gardens.'*'  "That's  pretty  plain,"  muttered  the  Captain. 
"  It's  odd  enough,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  my  wife  never 
could  lop  olT  the  limb  like  other  people.  It  happens  regularly  once  a 
yfar.  Her  uncle,  the  Serjeant,  of  whom  you  observe  she  is  always 
talking,  dines  with  us  once  a  year — on  Michaelmas-day:  we  always 
have  a  goose:  he  always  sits  where  you  do  (I  mean  the'  Serjeant,  not 
the  gooae):  my  wife  always  carves,  and  he  always  gets  splashed  :  but 
as  he  is  a  Serjeant,  and  therefore  dresses  in  black,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter." — "A  Serjeant  in  black!"  exclaimed  the  Knight  of  the  pon- 
derous sword;  "GeudGad!  Pray,  of  what  regiment  ?"  "The  Devil** 
own,"  roared  Culpepuer ;  "  he's  a  Serjeant  at  Law."  This  sallv  forced 
a  slight  laugh  from  tne  soldier ;  butlie  forthwith  recollected  himself, 
and  resumed  his  accustomed  air  of  decorous  insipidity.  No  farther 
calamity  occurred,  until,  in  an  evil  moment,  Captain  Thackeray  re- 
quired to  be  helped  to  some  lemon-cream.  The  upset  salt  had  by  this 
time  insinuated  itself  into  the  interior  of  that  compound,  so  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  smiling,  yet  treacherous  surface,  like  the  ocean,  of 
which  Gay's  deploring  Damsel  thus  complains : 
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<*  No  eyes  thoae  rocki  diieovelr 
That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wretched  lover,      • ' 
And  give  the  maid  to  weep." 

Tlie  Captain  had  hitherto  eaten  with  considerable  caution*  It  wonld 
hiTe  been  a  breach  of  manners  had  he  lifted  to  his  eye  the  glass  which 
hang  at  his  bosom.  But,  as  he  was  not  really  short-sighted,  a  single, 
glance  of  his  naked  optics  was  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  veal 
olives,  the  patties,  and  the  curry,  were  best  admired  at  a  distance. 
But  the  lemon-cream  threw  him  off  his  guard.  He  expressed  himself 
decidedly  partial  to  lemon -cream.  "Lemon-cream,  madam,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  Lady  President,  "  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice :  so  it  is  at  Count  Stuffenough's,  the  Ambassador  frpm  Hungary : 
to  it  is  at  Lad  J  Sarah  Surfeit's ;  I  eat  it  there  twice  a  week.  I  wonder 
the  Duke  of  Doublecourse  never  has  it;  I  franklv  told  him,  last  Wed- 
nesday, that  I  would  not  dine  with  him  again  ii  he  had  it  not.  Miss 
Culpepper,  pray  help  me  bountifully,  and  then  I  shall  not  incur  the 
malediction  poured  by  Brummel  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  helped 
twice."  Clara  cast  a  conscious  look  at  her  father,  who  winked  his  left 
eye,  in  ioken  of  secrecy  and  compliance.  Thus  urged,  the  unhappj 
girl  deposited  about  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  upon  tne 
Captain's  plate,  which,  thus  freighted,  was  re-delivered  bj  Jane  over 
the  wrong  shoulder  of  the  ^rfl;eous  gourmand.  A  table-spoon,  large 
enough  for  the  jaws  of  Grimaldi,  lay  before  him ;  with  this  he  tilted 
a  tolerable  lump  of  the  lemon -cream  into  his  mouth ;  when,  lo !  in  lieu  of 
that  soft,  melting,  and  lemon-shaded  sweetness,  which  his  fond  ima- 
gination had  anticipated,  all  the  mines  of  Poland  seemed  to  descend 
upon  his  palate.  Regurgitation  was  impracticable.  The  false  solid  had, 
like  a  quicksand,  become  liquid,  and  he  was  forced  to  gulp  it  down 
<*  with  what  appetite  he  might."  His  throat  swelled,  during  the  pro- 
cess, like  that  of  the  swonl -digesting  juggler ;  and  it  was  full  three 
quarters  of  a  minute  before  the  sacker  of  cities  had  regained  breath 
sufficient  to  ejaculate  "  Geud  Gad !"  At  this  eventful  moment,  Mr. 
Culpepper's  foot-boy  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  letter,  addressed  to 
his  Youn^  Master.  The  youth  opened  it,  and  exclaimed  with  delight, 
"  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !" 
"  What  night  ?"  inquired  Clara.—"  To-morrow,"  answered  Georee^ — 
**  It  is  a  rule  with  me,"  said  the  fj^ther,  « to  go  any  where,  provided  I 
get  in  for  nothing.  Your  mother,  Clara,  and  yourself,  Georg^,  will 
make  four ;  and.  Captain,  I  hope  you  '11  make  the  fifth."— ^'<  With 
great  pleasure,"  answered  the  latter,  who  had  just  swallowed  a  whole 
tumbler  of  water,  "provided  there  is  no  lemon -cream  in  the  bills." 
The  partv  was  forthwith  arranged ;  and  I  conclude  with  re-echoing  the 
wish  of  Gilpin's  Bard, 

«*  Bfay  I  be  there  to  see  !" 


To  the  Editor  of  the  JVew  JHonlhly  Magai 


Mr.  Editor — For  thirtj'  years  I  manfully  resistcil  the  tempt&lions 
of  Ltindou,  thouch  I  had  lised  there  from  my  birth  to  the  latest  period 
of  my  liachelorwhip.  They  say,  a  wife  ntakea  a  strange  alteration  in  if. 
niaa;  and  so  it  was  with  me.  After  my  wedding-day  I  led  a  new  lif(^ 
and  neither  balU,  mastiuerade^,  circulating  librariei',  theatres,  nor  even' 
our  weekly  club,  were  attractions  for  me ; — all  these  things,  said  1,  lik« 
Acres'  "damns"  {with  my  own  to  boot,)  "have  had  their  day.** 
While  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  I  retired  to  thjt  county,  I  never  desire^ 
to  visit  tlie  Metropolis  except  for  the  sake  of  its  exitibitions  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  constantly  affirmed,  were  hastening  to  per- 
fection so  fast,  thai  in  a  year  or  two  more,  (such  was  their  yearly  pro- 
phecy,) there  would  be  an  end  to  all  criticism  on  (he  subject.  I  knew 
the  rogues  ton  well  to  confide  in  their  sublimated  hopes ;  jet  it  wag 
with  difficulty  I  conquered  my  yearning  after  the  olonous  works  thej 
described,  and  sorely  regretted  (fool  llmt  I  was !)  I  could  not  pay  th^ 
expense  of  a  trip  to  town  und  my  i]uar(er's  rent  at  the  same  time.  StiH 
my  love  of  the  country,  my  wife,  and  my  books,  tou;eiher  with  thrf- 
•Irititness  of  my  Income,  compelling  me  to  live  in  a  cheap  part  of  th<J 
kinicdom,  and  remain  <:|uiellv  at  home,  kept  me  tolerably  contented^ 
Perhaps  you  are  thinking  n(  an  old  common-place  against  me — th^ 
there  is  no  virtue  in  viclding  to  necessity. — Well,  ne  it  so.  How- 
ever, niv  two  Sims  being;  now  out  in  the  world,  my  daughter  having; 
lately  picked  up  a  thriving  husband,  and  the  expenses  of  housekeeping 
being  so  much  reduced,  while  my  income  still  continued  the  same,  I 
began  lo  suspect  it  was  indolence,  or  old  age,  or  avarice,  and  not  pru- 
dence, (hat  withheld  me  from  putting  my  long-wished  for  journey  lottf 
execution.  The  fad  is,  I  believe  I  did  ponder  too  deeply  on  staged 
coach  fares,  the  extravagance  of  inns,  and  the  neceijsily  of  sporting  i^ 
new  coat  on  the  occaHioh.  But,  while  in  this  wavering  mood,  a  neigh- 
boar  lent  me  an  Essay  on  the  ElKin  Marbles, and  there  appeared  to  be 
BUch  unanimitvof  opinion,  not  omy  as  to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but' 
as  to  their  being  models  for  our  Artists,  qnd  the  sure  and  certain 
means  of  correcting  and  refining  our  national  ta^te,  that  I  hesitatedj 
not  a  moment  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  witness  the  grand  efiect  they 
had  on  my  countrymen. 

Accordingly,  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  Queen  Square  was  imme> 
diatelv  written,  apprizing  him  of  my  intention;  and,  before  the  ink  wtt^ 
dry.  I  called  in  my  wife,  and  read  it  to  her  with  that  sort  of  resolutl^ 
frown  which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  expecU  his  lordly  will  and  ple&i 
sui-e  to  be  combated  by  a  thousand  objections  and  entreaties.  TheOi 
(for even  in  the  happy  connubial  slate  a  little  man<Buvring  is  indispcn-. 
■able,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  tjuietness.)  before  she  had  time  to  utter 
a  word,  I  took  her  gentlv  by  the  hand,  suddenly  changing  my  frown' 
into  a  smile,  and  said — "  W  hy  my  dear,  I  shall  be  bacli  again  in  Sva 
days.  lleKides,  it  will  nut  cost  much.  John  Davis  will  uke  me  i» 
his  cart  as  far  as  Canlifl*. — a  tiifle  carries  me  to  Bristol, — and  an  out- 
side place  on  the  coach  cannot  ruin  us."  To  my  surprise,  she  was  de< 
lighted  at  the  iden,  promising  herself,  as  I  quickly  discovered,  argU' 
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ment  for  a  twelvemonth  on  London  wonders  and  London  novelties, 
first  to  be  carried  on  between  ourselves,  and  afterwards  retailed  among 
her  neighbours,  severally  and  collectively,  **  a  hap|Hnes8  that  often  iro- 
mutn  hits  on."  I  began  to  rub  mj  beard,  for  a  suspicion  darted  across 
jfkj  mind,  that  she  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i»  takiw  ih» 

Cunt  with  roe.  With  great  prudence,  therefore,  I  broached  the  saqeel 
(forehand,  that  I  might  pos^iess  the  right  of  arguing  it  down  bj  de* 
0rees»and  at  last  nve  my  vefo,  if  necessary,  with  a  better  grace.  ^  Alii 
fsy  dear  old  eirl,''  said  I,  "  can't  you  contrive  to  bear  me  company^ 
{  have  been  uiinking,  all  this  time,  if  you  could  not  somehow  or  an* 
•dier  manage  it  What  say  you  P"  She  instantly  pat  on  a  serious  iao«f 
and  deliberated  much  too  long  for  my  entire  satisfaction;  but  how- 
ever at  last  she  told  me,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  for  such  kindness 
^m  the  best  of  husbands,  (and  she  never  had  any  reason  to  complain*) 
that  she  really  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  house  bj 
Itself;  and  then  again  the  cow  had  just  calvedt-^-and  it  was  the  busiest 
|0ason  of  the  year  with  her  poultry, — and,  moreover,  she  doubted  if  the 
old  Poland  hen  would  be  set  by  any  oue  but  herself.  So  it  was  settled 
I  should  go  to  town  **  without  incumbrance,"  as  the  advertisemeata 
lAVe  it»  and  yesterday  forenoon  I  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Do  not  imagine  I  am  come  here  as  a  professed  connoisseur  in  paiut-^ 
ifBif  and  sculpture.  I  merely  like  to  look  at  them  because  they  give  me 
pleasure ;  and  even  that  pleasure,  for  the  most  part,  arises  fr6m  a  con* 
sideration  of  their  effect  on  society.  Of  what  importance  would  it  be» 
tjmt  certain  excellent  works  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  rich,  if  their  ia<" 
flueuce  never  extended  beyond  the  walls?  But  this  is  not  the  case: 
ind  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  multiplied,  in  engravings  and  casts,  over 
the  whole  countrv.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  wherever  the  fine 
%rts  may  be  saia  to  flourish  >-—I  am  afraid  they  are  on  the  decline 
among  us.  Had  the  Elgin  Marbles  been  inscribed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  golden  apple,  "  dentur  dignioHf'*^  they  could  never  have  reached 
London^  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Paris.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  hours,  yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  our  unworthiness. 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  iMimber  of  our 
artbts,  nor  how  many  pictures  they  paint,  nor  what  sums  of  money  are 

S'ven  for  them :  I  simply  look  for  an  jslegance,  a  purity  of  taste,  among 
e  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  I  find  them  deficient  in  these» 
]|othin^  can  persuade  me'  they  have  a  true  feeling  for  the  art,  or  that 
any  thing  beyond  portrait-painting  is  really  encouraged.  When  we  call 
to  mind  the  large  and  flowing  wigs  of  our  grandfathers,  intended  to 
look  like  the  flaxen  curls  of  Arcadian  swains — the  buttons  on  their 
coiafea  embroidered  with  lambkins— -their  walking-sticks  tipped  with  a 
crook — and  their  pastoral  compliments  to  our  grandmothers,  in  hoop- 
petticoats,  with  their  hair  plastered  up  two  feet  above  the  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shepherdess'  cap :  and  tnat  these  fantastical  ladies  and 
fentiemen  addressed  each  other  by  the  names  of  Corydon  and  PhyHis, 
'hi lander  and  Amaryllis,—-!  say  when  we  recollect  that  such  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hard  struggle  of  the  fine 
arts  against  shell-work»  filigree,  samplers,  and  Chelsea  china.  Ho- 
garth, in  his  ** Marriage  a  U  modt^^  places,  as  ornaments  on  a  noble- 
ipui's  chimney -piece,  a  hideoua  collection  of  disproportionate  and  dis- 
jpffrd^nt  prodvies;  and  &e  iutire  wifiaaeojUy  marks  the  cbareclef  uf 
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Ihe  time,  without  being  told  that  this  very  work,  the  master-piece  of 
hU  g:atiius,  was  neglecleil  by  his  contempnraries.    Nuw,  Mr.  Eilitor,  I 
contend  we  are  not  a  jot  better  than  our  forefaUiers.  li  is  true  we  do 
not  wear  vifis,  unless  from  necessity — lawyers  and  divines  excepted  ; 
and  we  have',  thanks  to  the  great  Mr.  Pitt.'left  off  hair-powder;  yet  I 
ftm  convinced  our  natinnal  taste  has  been  retrograding  .for  the  last 
thirty  years.     In  my  younger  days,  thougti  in  many  respects  we  were 
ridirutous  and  uncoutli.there  were  few  of  those  violations  of  sentiment, 
80  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  in  transformations  of  every  article  of 
furniture  and  dress  into  its  contrary,  and  thus  creating  unpleasant,  if 
not  painful  associalions.     Nothing  can  be  mure  unpardonable,  morft      J 
barbarous;    and  wo  unto  the  artists,  if  they  possess  merit,  who  live      I 
among  such  a  pei>p[e.     I  foresee  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  i&      I 
England.     This  utter  disregard  of  taste  is  proof  palpable  of  our  incivi- 
lization.    Those  monstrous  metamorphoses,  towards  which  I  always 
felt  the  molt  feverish  antipathy,  stare  me  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 
What!  I  find  you  still  make  your  tables  for  backgammon,  that  noisy 
gam^  for  idlers,  in  the  shape  of  two  quiet-looklns  studious  folios  ;  do 
you  not  blush  at  such  an  everlasting  enormity?  And  you  have  not  yet      ■ 
forsworn  that  old  sin,  a  pine-apple  cheese:  how,  in  tiie  nameiifhot-beds     J 
and  dairies,  can  yoo  reconcile  so  juicy  a  fruit  to  that  thirsty  accompa-  .1 
niment  to  ale  and  pnrlcrf     No,  never  will  1  forgive  such  perversa 
crimes.     I  knew  a  Indy,  estimable  in  other  respects,  who,  on  a  sultry 
flummer's  day,  began,  in  my  presence,  to  ventilate  herself  with  a  fan, 
whereon  was  pain  ted  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — what  a  sudorific! 
Before  my  honey-moon  was  half  over,  I  nearly  quarrelled  with  my     J 
wife  about  her  pincushion  ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  it  made     I 
my  blood  run  cold  to  see  her  stick  pina  and  needles  in  it,  and  that  too     I 
With  so  unconcerned  a  countenance.     But  these  are  trifles  to  what  I     J 
endured  yesterday;  and  as  once  1  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  my 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  never  to  visit  Madrid,  on  account  of  it* 
grid  iron -pal  ace,  so  I  now  solemnly  promise  never  to  return  to  London, 
And  its  wilful  discrepances. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  coach  had  set  me  down,  I  sallied  forth, 
in  my  new  coat,  and  with  a  clean  cravat,  to  my  cousin's  in  Queen 
Square.  Now,  though  he  had  called  on  me  in  Wales,  and  stayed  with  mo 
nearly  three  days,  yet,  as  that  look  place  nine  years  ago,  I  could  not  j 
drive  from  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  I  might  not  be  well  received, 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  I  arrived  at  his  door, — when  lo  !  a  head 
of  a  maniac  grinned  at  me  from  the  knocker,  as  if  placed  there  lo 
scare  away  both  friends  and  relations.  This  shocked  me  not  a  little. 
I  am  aware  it  is  the  office  of  a  gentleman  always  to  give  a  loud  flourish- 
ing ran;  nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  I  preferred  ringing 
the  b«?!l,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  gloom  upon  my  face,  extremely 
Dtisuitiible  to  the  occasion.  However  I  experienced  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  a  rich  man  on  his  poor  relation, 
though  1  instantly  perceived  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
wore  as  abroocfi.  After  a  round  of  inquiries  and  cumplimenls,  I  was 
uked  to  sit  near  the  fire  ;  when  my  attenlion  was  directed  towards  the 
figure  of  a  negro,  in  the  middle'of  the  mantle-piece,  bearing  on  hiS 
back  a  basket,  on  the  side  of  which  appeared  a  time-piece.  I  ven- 
tured to  give  an  opinion  that  old  father  Time,  with  his  ecyUie  an^i' 
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hour-glass,  would  be  more  appropriate ;  when  mjr  cousin  laughed  at 
mj  antique  notions,  and  called  this  new  idea  "a  very  pretty  one* and 
uncommonly  droll."  To  this  I  returned  no  answer,  but  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examiniiie  into  some  more  **  pretty  ideas"  to  the  ri^tand 
left  of  the  negro.  There  I  found  castles  with  hyacinths  growing  out 
flf  the  turrets,  an  ink-stand  like  a  cottage,  with  pens  thrust  into  the 
chimney-pots,  two  Cupids  with  candle-sockets  jammed  into  their 
brains,  and  ships  for  card -racks,  where  a  Mrs.  Thompson  was  hanging 
from  the  yard-arm,  and  a  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  lying  upside  down 
ia  the  stern.  I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  the  room,  saw 
death-doing  spears  and  Egyptian  mummies  about  the  window  curtains, 
the  pattern  of  a  comfortable  carpet  in  imitation  of  cold  marble,  and  a 
ttjger  on  the  hearth-rug.    You  may  imagine  my  sufferings,  and  will 

ETe  me  credit  for  forbearance,  for  hitherto  I  said  nothing,  but  bit  mr 
j>s,  and  fumed  inwardly.  As  a  temporary  relief,  I  began  t9  play  widi 
the  eldest  boy,  and  this  familiarity  induced  him  to  show  me  papa's 
presentr-^  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  It  struck  me  it  was  an 
emblematic  reward  for  his  sKill  in  running-hand,  but  still  I  thoueht  it 
a  silly  conceit; — worse  and  worse !  the  boy  was  not  out  of  round-nand. 
Mv  notice  of  the  greyhound  was  the  occasion  of  his  younger  brother's 
pulling  out  his  knife,  which  waa  offered  to  my  admiration  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  I  quitted  the  urchins  with  disgust,  and  sat  down  by  trie 
side  of  their  sister,  who  was  busy  at  needle-work.   The  beauty  of  this 

EVl  banished  all  disagreeable  renections,  until  I  discovered  that  the 
ttle  cat  upon  the  table  was  her  pincushion.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
&ther  invited  me  to  take  a  pinch  ot  snuff*,  and,  turning  round  suddenly, 
I  was  horror-struck  to  see  a  double-barrelled  pistol  presented  at  my 
body!  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  his  hand  Kerchief,  and  sneezed 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    The  more  to  exasperate  me,  I  was  com- 

Clled  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbled,  telling  me  I  should 
enraptured,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies  with  a  mawkish  pretence 
at  enthusiasm.  When  dinner  was  served  up,  the  soup  tureen  was  a 
goose,  the  butter-boats  a  pair  of  ducks,  tne  salt-cellers  foot-tubs, 
wit^h  handles,  staves,  and  hoops,  all  cut  in  glass;  and  I  observed, 
among  other  animals  on  my  blue-and-white  plate,  a  pig  feeding  out  of 
a  trough.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  began  to  expostulate,  at 
gome  length,  with  my  cousin  upon  his  bad  taste,  enumerating  the 
many  deplorable  evidences  of  it,  and  entreating  him,  in  the  mildest 
manlier  in  the  world,  to  throw  them  behind  the  fire.  To  tny  astonish- 
ment he  let  me  know  they  were  quite  the  fashion  every  where,  and  ex- 
pressed so  much  displeasure  at  my  comments,  which  I  could  not  but 
treat  with  contempt,  that  our  conversation  was  fast  fretting  itself  into 
a  quarrel.  We  were  interrupted  by  the  lady  of  the  houscr  who,  swayed 
by  an  awkward  feeling  of  politeness,  made  a  show  of  taking  my  side 
of  the  question.  I  knew  ner  to  be  insincere,  because  she  wore,  as 
ear-rings,  a  couple  of  puppies  curiously  carved  in  cornelian  ;  but  her 
interference  so  angered  the  husband,  that  I  got  a  reprieve  from  his 
tongue  at  her  expense.  A  dead  silence  ensued  ;  ana,  collecting  all 
my  philosophy,  I  determined  not  to  provoke  him  further,  seeing  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  remained  quiet 4till  tea-time.  Heavens!  what  a 
display!  The  milk -pot  was  a  cow,  and  the  tea-pot  a  dragon,  from 
whose  horrid  rnoutt  the  "smoking  tide"  was  to  gush  forth;  the  ura 
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u-B,4  exactly  like  one  of  Ihoae  which  used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
ilcud;  a  lachrymal  served  them  for  a  coffee-pot;  and  there  was  a 

glinting  on  the  tea-board  which  repreaenled  the  funeral  of  the  Princess 
hatlutte.  I  rose  indignantly  from  my  chdir,  and  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  house.  The  lady  declared  she  was  confounded  at  my  refusal 
to  lake  a  bed,  that  the  sheets  were — "bed-sheets!"  1  exclaimed,  (for 
how  cuuld  1  cuoirol  myself?)  "  a  bier  and  windin«  sheets  you  mean, 
—they  can  be  nothing  else  !  But,  cousin,  let  me  give  you  a  Uttle  ad- 
vice at  parting.  Every  man  ought  to  be  consistent,  even  in  his  incon- 
sistencies. Tlterc  is  one  piece  of  furniture,  the  piano-furte,  ouite  gut 
of  keeping  with  the  rest.  Agreeably  to  your  •  prettv  ideas,'  let  it  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  coffin,  plentifully  studdeo  with  black  nails, 
and  adorned  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  at  the  corners; — and 
buy  also  a  pall,  in  lieu  of  that  leathern  cover,  to  keep  it  clean;  you 
can  get  one  at  the  undertaker's  !"  With  these  words  1  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  host  or  his.  dog's -eared  wife, 
and  tumbled  against  a  buy  at  the  door,  wliu  was  bringing  a  sarcopha- 
gus for  a  wine-cooler.  ITie  poor  boy  was  hurt  to  be  sure,  but  I  re- 
joice at  the  accident,  for  I  broke  the  sarcophagus. 

Alas!  Sir,  my  miseries  did  not  end  in  Queen  Square.  1  had  a 
dream  in  the  Saracen's-hcad,  to  which  a  night-mare  were  a  luxury. 
Owing  to  that  foolish  cousin  of  mine  having  held  forth  in  praise  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  in  defence  of  his  perverted  taste,  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  pillow  with  such  a  confusion  in  my  brain,  that  scarcely  had  I 
fallen  asleep  before  1  thought  I  went  to  tlie  British  Museum,  where 
Pericles,  in  the  costume  of  a  parish  beadle,  opened  the  door,  and  made 
me  a  profound  bow.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  it  thronged 
with  Atheuians,  all  in  English  characters  and  English  dresses,  and 
talking  Greek  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  understand  them.  The  figure  that  first  caught  my  eye  was  a 
harlequin,  rolling  his  head  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  then  leaping 
over  the  shoulder  of  others, — it  was  Socrates.  Presently  I  discovered 
Diogenes,  turned  Dandy,  and  combing  his  whiskers  in  a  pocket-mir- 
ror, 1  heard  a  bawling  voice  behind  ine  cry  out — "  Oh,  such  march- 
ings and  counter- marchings  !  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing 
to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  llxbridge!" — and,  turning  round,  1  recog- 
nised \enophuD  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  Zeoo  and  Epi- 
curus, looking  sly  at  each  other,  walked  arm-in-arm  like  two  archoi- 
shops  i  and  Plato,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Hght-horse  volunteer,  talked 
with  infinite  disdain  against  Brougham's  Bill  for  the  Education  of  the 
PiHir.  Alcibades,  as  a  stock-jobber,  put  down  his  name  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Ai^socialion  ;  and  I>ais,  as  an  old  maid,  paid  her  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  I  should  have  touch-  ; 
ed  my  hat  to  many  more  of  mjr  classical  acquaintances,  had  it  not 
been  Uial,  all  at  once,  the  attention  of  every  body  was  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where,  slowly  and  gravely,  the  ghost  of  Phidia» 
arose  from  the  floor.  His  finger  pointed  to  the  several  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  then  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he 
split  his  sides  tu  pieces.  1  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Apelles  had  just 
niiished  a  "  line  piece  of  work."  as  the  company  called  it; — he  had 
daubed  the  Centaurs  and  l.apithi«  with  flesh-coluur,  ipving  them  red 
cheeka  and  itaring  ejes,  and  made  all  their  broken  limbs  appear  like 
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to  manj  bloodj  stamps.  Bat  not  onlj  were  they  ptinted»  fliej  a1s# 
wore  head-dresses  of  cocked  hats,  hussar  caps,  and  old  women's  bon- 
nets. The  Theseus  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  hind  part  before ; 
and  an  Athenian  matron  was  basilr  employed  in  nailing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head  on  the  trunk  of  the  llissus, — ^the  noise  of  her  ham- 
mer a^roke  me. 

O  that  I  were  again  in  Pembrokeshire !  Not  f((lr  the  world  would  t 
venture  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  lest  there  should  be  tome  distort" 
ing  object,  something  to  occasion  a  squint  in  *'  my  mind's  eye,**  and 
recal  the  horrors  of  my  last  night's  dream.  Nor  will  I  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  exhibitions,— no,  nor  with  your  grand  new  streets ; 
for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  all  tiie 
different  styles,  Grecian,  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Arabesque,  are  jumbled 
tosetfaer  in  the  same  buildings ;  and,  for  ausht  I  know,  there  may  be 
a  Chinese  pagoda  on  one  of  your  bridges,  f  return  to  mv  wife  by  to* 
day^  coach,  and  this  letter  serves  to  employ  my  time  till  it  sets  oC 
and  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen. 
Smtaeen^e  Head  Inn, 

Wednesday,  ISth  March.  P. 

P.S.  I  promised  Mrs.  P— —  a  present  from  London,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  purchase  a  pair  of  scissors;  but  I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  any  in  this  city,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  fatal  sister 
Atropos,  with  ner  arms  a-kimbo  for  the  bows.  If  so,  I  must  make  my 
**  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin,"— they  cannot  surely  have  metamor- 
pbosedthat. 


THE  LAWYER  AI7D  TUB  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

A  R06V1SB  old  Lswrer  was  planning  new  sin. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  fit  of  tlie  gout. 
The  mails  and  the  davlight  were  just  coming  in. 

The  milkmaids  and  n^lights  were  just  going  out : — 

When  a  Chimney-sweeps  boy,  who  had  made  a  mistake. 
Came  flop  down  the  flue  with  a  cluttering  rush. 

And  bawl'd,  as  he  gave  his  black  muzzle  a  shake, 
••  My  master's  a  coming  to  give  you  a  brush." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  cunning  old  elf, 

'*  There's  no  moment  to  lose — it  is  high  time  to  flee ; 

Ere  he  gives  me  a  brush,  I  will  brush  on  myself, 
If  I  wait  for  the  Devil,  the  Devil  take  me !" 

So  he  limp'd  to  the  doorv without  saying  his^  prayers ; 

But  Ola  Nick  was  too  deep  to  be  nicS^'d  of  his  prey. 
For  the  Iniave  broke  his  neck  by  a  tumble  down  stairs, 

And  thus  ran  to  the  Devil  by  running  away. 

H. 


(     ^f>7     ) 
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The  ballads,  and  earW  compusitions  of  every  country,  are  interest- 
inE,  aa  the  most  opeo  and  unstudied  eijiressiun  of  natural  feeling;. 
They  are  the  first  accents  of  the  infant  muse,  and  they  breathe  the  wio- 
ning  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  childhood.  Like  the  language  of 
infancy,  they  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  nation,  before  its  pecu- 
liarities become  disguised  by  the  influence  of  external  intercourse  and 
the  cautious  reserve  of  riper  years.  There  can  be  no  more  lamentable 
proof  of  poetical  insensmility  in  any  nation,  than  the  neglect  of  its 
early  productions;  that  nervous  delicacy  nfgwit,  which  seeks  to  con- 
sign every  thing  to  oblivion  until  the  arrival  of  some  favoured  era, 
whith  is  considered  as  the  advent  of  good  taste,  and  to  hold  out  to 
other  nations  the  opinion,  that  with  it  Poetry  sprang  forth  at  once, 
armed  at  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  llie  brain  of  Jupiter.  It  is  as 
if  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  should  wish  to  blot 
from  the  tablet  of  memory  all  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  and  to  per- 
suade  himself  and  others  that  he  had  never  been  a  child.  But  could 
he  even  succeed  in  thus  deluding  himself,  others  will  recollect  that 
there  was  a  time  when  nature  and  simplicity  prevailed  instead  of  the 
present  cold  and  laborious  precision — when  a  certain  audacity  uf  ge- 
nius supplied  the  place  uf  a  faultless  mediocrity  ;  and  will  <|uestioii. 
whether  the  loss  of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  nature  has  been 
compensated  by  the  improvement  of  Judgment,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the  French  critics  of  the  Academy  scarcely 
deigned  to  recognise  the  exibtence  of  any  poet  antecedent  to  the  age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  confidently  decreed  universal  admiratioa 


and  immortality  to  the  writers  of  that  happy  period,  foreigner 

1  most  of  these  immortal  productions. 


„      s  bestow 
but  a  cold  and  passing  gli 

and  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  Element  Ma- 
rot,  and  his  more  celebrated  imitator.  La  Fontaine.  We  will  venture 
to  say  there  is  no  piece  in  the  whole  ran^  of  French  poetry  so  eiuui- 
sitely  pathetic,  as  the  old  ballad  of  Alexis  and  Alis,  by  Munciif.  The 
ery  flow  of  the  verse  almost  calls  tears  into  the  eyes.    Mulierewas 


>ell: 


well  aware  of  the  merit  of  these  old  compositions.    The  readers  of  tite  - 
"Misautrupe"  will  recollect  the  fine  stan'.uis  quoted  by  Alce&tis,  in 
his  critique  on  the  sonnet  of  Urentes: — 

■■  Je  piioe  bien  moin*  tout  ce  que  I'on  idmira 

Qu'utie  vieille  chanson,  que  je  la'en  voia  vous  dire.  I 

f  Si  le  Um  m'avoit  donni 
Puris  u  grandc  lille, 
Et  qii'il  me  faliut  quitter 

*  FlorestB  de  Riinos  Antig:uB3  Castclknu,  Drdenadu  par  Dun  Jiiiu  Kiuolos  Bold 
Ae  PiUier,  de  la  Real  Aciulemia  Espanola,  Hjunt>urgi>  1621. 
f  ThcK  ituuu  are  happily  rendered  in  tbe  English  tnuulatlon — 
"If  King  Heniy  woidd  (five  to  me 

His  l^iris  laree  and  ftir,  


Tbe  love  of  my  true  dear: 
Take  bikck,  I'd  say,  take  back,  I  pray. 

Your  Paris  freal  and  fairi 
Much  more  I  love  niy  own  Btie  dove^ 

Much  more  I  loi'e  my  dear." 
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Je  dirob  au  Roi  Henri, 

Reprenez  votre  Paris— 

J'aime  mieux  ma  mie— <»h  gay ! 

J'aime  mieiix  ma  mie. 
La  rime  n'eit  pas  riche,  et  le  stile  en  est  vieuz, 
Mais  ne  ▼oyez  vous  pas  que  cela  vaut  bien  mieux 
Que  ces  coiifichetSy  dont  le  bon  sens  murmure, 
Et  que  la  passion  parie  la  toute  pure."  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

« 

No  nation  can  boast  of  so  rich  and  interesting  a  collection  of  these 
relics  as  Spain.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  romance  of  the  Cid» 
to  the  polished  trifles  of  Gongora  and  the  Prince  of  Esquilache,  we 
ean  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  the  ballad  through  the  hands  of  the 
most  distineuished  Spanish  poets.  The  Italian  taste,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  and  which  had  for  a  time  ob- 
scured the  reputation  of  the  early  writers,  although  it  undoubtedly 
communicated  a  permanent  impression  to  Spanish  poetry»  could  not 
long  prevent  the  eeneral  feeling  from  recurring  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
old  national  ballads.  In  fact  they  possessea  every  feature  likely  to 
captivate  a  whole  nation,  and  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.  They  were,  as  Quintana'  observes,  the  only  real  lyric 
poetry  of  Spain.  '*It  was  on  these  that  Music  employed  her  accents: 
they  were  sung  in  the  streets  and  lanes  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
the  guitar ;  they  served  as  the  vehicle  and  incentive  of  love,  the  shafts 
of  satire  and  revenge;  they  painted  in  lively  colours  Moorish  customs 
and  pastoral  manners,  and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people  the 
prowess  of  the  Cid  and  otiier  heroes.  More  flexible  tiian  any  other 
poetry,  they  adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  availed  themseves 
of  a  nch  and  natural  language,  a  mellow  and  harmonius  colouring,  and 
presented  in  every  part  that  ease  and  that  freshness,  which  belong  only 
to  an  original  character,  unconstrained  and  unstudied."  (Quintana, 
Introduccion  a  las  Poesias  Castellanas.)  The  defects  of  these  com- 
positions spring  from  the  same  source  as  their  beauties.  Their  ex- 
tr6me  ease  frequently  degenerates  into  carelessness,  their  simplicity 
Into  coarseness,  their  ingenuity  into  affectation ;.  and  conceits  and 
quibbles  were  too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  in  compositions 
which  hkd  all  the  air  or  extempore  effusions. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  late  work  of  Don  Juan 
Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  who,  after  devoting  the  leisure  of  twenty  years 
to  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry,  has  now  c(»mmunicated  to  the  world  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  present  Volume  contains  a 
rich  collection  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate,  with  the  highest  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
plan  which  he  announces  in  his  preface,  and  the  possession  of  a  body 
of  Spanish  poetry,  less  voluminous  perhaps,  but  more  interestinjg,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  As  yet  the  small  work  of  Quintana  is  the  best 
we  possess.  The  collection  of  Fernandez  is  by  far  too  indiscriminate, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Parnaso  Espanol  is,  candidly  speaking, 
the  very  worst  we  have  ever  met  with.  "Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral -comical,  historical -pastoral,"  are  blended  together 
in  the  most  inextricable  confusion:  "a  mi|;hty  maze,"  and  all  "  with- 
out a  plan;^*  for  we  have  not  even  the  assistance  of  an  index  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth. 

M.  de  Faber  has  classed  his  present  selections  under  the  heads  •f 
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ReligTOus,  Didactic,  Amorous,  and  Convivial  Poems.  Without  eoter- 
ingon  the  merits  of  his  general  principle  of  classiAcation,  we  must  say 
we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  the  Moorish  ballads,  whicn 
to  us  appear  the  most  interesting  relics  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  should 
be  thus  summarily  excluded  from  his  collection.  They  are  distioKuish- 
ed  br  p<«sessiDg,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  vigour  and  beauty  ofstyle, 
the  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  happy  brevity  of  expressiun,  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  class  of  Spanish  romances.  "Those  man- 
nara  which  displayed  so  fine  a  union  of  bravery  and  love — those  Moors 
so  gallant  and  so  tender — that  country  bo  beautiful  and  so  delightful 
— uiose  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious,"  might  surely  have 
claimed  an  honourable  situation  in  a  work  like  the  present,  profess- 
ing to  embody  the  beuuties  and  peculiarities  of  national  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  regular  review  of  M.de  taber's 
work,  which  our  narrow  limits  would  rentier  impracticable,  but  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  from  these  "  Selections.'* 
There  is  no  part  of  the  work  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  national  character,  than  the  religious  poems 
with  which  it  opens.  They  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  mingled  de- 
votion and  gallantry,  that  many  of  them  might,  without  any  impropriety 
of  arrangement,  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  ol  "  Itimas 
Amorosas."  It  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism  to 
blend  mere  physical  excitement  with  mora!  enthusiasm;  and,  by  this 
insidioDs  and  dangerous  union,  to  transfer  the  glowing  ideas  and  lan- 
guage of  passion  to  the  pure  and  holy  services  ol  religion ;  to  substitute 
lamitiarity  for  fervency;  and  to  connect  ideas  of  the  most  awful  im- 
portance with  base  and  degrading  conceptions.  In  reading  the  Spa- 
nish poets,  while  the  most  sacred  names  are 

"  KaTRiliiir  in  our  muutlii  u  household  words," 

we  find  them  in  perpetual  juxta  position  with  expressions  of  the  most 
inconsistent  nature.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  can- 
zoni  of  Petrarca,  where  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Virgin  or  I^uni  be  the  object  of  the  poet's  idolatry,  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  very  equivocal  style  in  which  the  Virgin  is  generally  addressed 
in  these  singular  composiiluns.  In  one  of  them  Adam  isaescribed  as 
hearing  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  limbo,  and  running  up  and 
down  among  the  patriarchs,  communicating  the  intelligence,  and  re- 

Xuesling  their  congratulations.  We  remember  a  strange  sonnet  of 
inofrio  Menzoni,  in  wliich  a  similar  idea  is  carried  still  farther.  Adam, 
awakened  by  tlie  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion,  looks  up,  and  inquires 
who  it  was  that  was  thus  expiring  on  the  cross;  and,  being  Informed, 
he  turns  furiously  to  Eve  and  exclaims — 

"  Ii)  ptr  (r  diedi  al  nuo  Sigiioi'  U  tliorti;." 

Some  sonnets  of  the  pious  Luis  de  Leon  on  Traus-substantiation  would 
with  us,  have  assuredly  subjected  tliu  worthy  friar  to  an  ex-officia  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  blasphemy.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  the  authors  of  such  compositions  were  iuSuenced  by  any 
spirit  but  that  of  tlie  sincerctit  piety;  but  wc  are  at  the  same  lime  con- 
vmced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  tliem  in  translation,  with- 
out exciting  ideas  of  a  very  diBereut  nature,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
attempted  the  task.  We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  only  one 
Vol.  m.  No.  17— 18:^.  .^  V 
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dill  and  common -place  ode  selected  from  Lvis  de  Leon,  the/oeib  jnpin- 
apa  of  Spanish  lyric  poets.  It  seems  to  possess  no  recommf  ndation  bnt 
its  rarity  (faieing  taken  from  an  unpublished  manuscript)*  and  is  in 
6f«ry  respect  inferior  to  those  selected  by  Bouterwek  and  Bismondf, 
and  the  fine  odes  in  Quintana's  collection.  We  cannot  resiist  the  temp- 
tation of  attempting  to  supply  this  defect  by  some  extracts  from  the  oae 
entitled  *'  Nocne  Serena/'  which  appears  to  us  the  finest  of  all. 

**  ^luando  contemfflo  el  cieh.'* 

I  sAis  Upon  von  orbs  of  light-— 

The  countleM  sUrs  that  gem  the  sky ; 
Each  in  its  sphere  serenely  bright 

Wheefing  its  course — ^how  silently ! 
While  in  the  mantle  of  the  lurht 

Earth  and  its  cares  and  troubles  lie. 

Temple  of  light  and  loveliness, 

And  tim>ne  of  grandeur,  can  it  be 
That  souls,  whose  kindred  loftiness 

Nature  hath  framed  to  rise  to  thee. 
Should  pine  within  this  narrow  space, 

This  prison  of  mortality? 

What  madnesB  from  the  path  of  right 

Forever  leads  our  steps  astray, 
That,  reckless  of  thy  pure  dehght. 

We  turn  frt>m  this  divine  array. 
To  chase  a  shade  that  mocks  the  sight-— 

A  good  that  vanisheth  away  f 

Awake,  ye  mortab !  raise  your  eyes 

To  these  eternal  starry  spheres ; 
Look  on  these  glories  of  tne  sides. 

And  see  how  poor  this  world  appears, 
With  all  its  pomps  and  Vanities—- 

With  all  its  hopes  and  aU  its  fears. 

» 

Who  can  look  forth  upon  this  blaze 

Of  heavenly  lamps,  so  brightly  shining^ 
Through  the  unbounded  void  of  space — 

A  hand  unseen  their  course  asmgning, 
All  moving  with  unequal  pace, 

Yet  in  harmonious  concord  joining. 

Who  sees  the  silver  chariot  move 

Of  the  bright  Moon;  and,  gliding  slow. 
The  star  whose  influence  from  above 

Sheds  knowledge  on  the  world  below  ; 
And  the  resplendent  Queen  of  Love 

All  bright  and  beautifully  glow : — 

Or,  where  the  angry  God  of  War 

Rolls  fiercely  on  his  bloody  way. 
And  near  the  mild  majestic  .star 

That  o'er  the  Gods  of  old  held  sway ; 
I'hat  beams  his  radiance  from  afar, 

And  calms  the  heavens  beneath  his  ray. 

Where  Saturn  shows  his  distant  beam, 

God  of  the  golden  days  of  yore  ; 
Or  where  the  countless  stan^  that  seem 

Thick  as  the  sand  upon  the  shore, 
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Frum  Iheir  etenul  >e»ts  >  slrom 

Of  glory  and  of  nuliiincc  pour. 
Who  tliat  hath  seen  Iheae  splendours  roll. 

And  nxcd  on  iIub  majestic  acene, 
Bui  ngn'd  to  'scape  the  worid's  eontrol, 

Spuming  its  pleasures  poor  and  mean. 
To  DunI  tlie  bonds  that  bind  the  soul, 

Amlpas*  tlie  gulf  thai  yawn'd  between? 


;  coiDcidence  b 
lliant  moonlight  ac 


Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remark  the  strikin 
the  last  of  these  3tan7^s  aod  some  lines  uf  tlie  br 
in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth." 

"  Who  ever  gazed  upon  Ihem  shining-, 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  a»ay. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  '." 

The  didactic  poems,  which  fonn  the  second  division  of  Faber'a  work, 
are  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  And  if,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  they  contain  the  quintessence  of  human  wis* 
dom,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  here  alloyed  bj  an  uncom- 
monly liberal  allowance  of  tediousness  and  common -place.  We  shall  < 
hardly  think  of  extracting  poems  upon  death,  where  the  reader  is  con- 
soled for  that  inevitable  consummation  by  the  assurance  that  Sam- 
son, Hercules,  Gideon,  Judas  Maccabteus,  Cassandra,  Helen  and  the 
Vir^n  Mary,  for  such  is  the  orthodox  arrangement  uf  Fernan  Perez 
de  Guzman,  have  preceded  him.  We  are  not  a  little  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  enlighten  them  by  a  very  luminous  production  of  Cartagena, 
in  which  the  great  question  of  man's  freewill  is  discussed  in  four 
stanzas,  the  combat  between  our  good  and  evil  inclinations  being 
likened  to  a  game  at  rackets,and  GotPs  prescience,  by  a  very  conclusive 
analogy,  compared  to  the  knowledge  of  a  spectator,  who  inferii  from 
the  superior  dexterity  of  one  of  the  parties  that  he  will  be  the  con- 
queror, but  whose  knowledge  does  not  in  any  way  intluence  the  issue 
of  the  game.  This,  we  certainly  think,  setx  the  question  at  rest.  One  of 
the  most  poetical  pieces  in  this  department  is  the  old  poem  of  Don 
Jorge  Manrique  on  the  death  of  his  lather  Don  Rodrigo,  which  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  pathos  and  morality,  and  wears  an  air  of  venerable  sim- 
plicity. We  have  attempted  to  translate  the  opening  stanzas,  following 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme ;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  perceive 
more  good  sense  than  good  poetry  in  our  translation. 
"Jtecuerde  .n  alma  ilopmila 
O  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break, 
'  \£  senses,  and  awake, 


Tos< 


Ljfc  with  its  glories  glittci  away. 
And  the  stem  footstep  of  decay 

Comes  stealing  on. 
How  pleasure,  like  the  pisun^wind. 
Fades  Itoid  our  gnsp,  and  leaves  behiod 

But  grief  at  last: 
Itow  stdl  our  present  happiness 
Seems  to  the  waywanl  fancy  lem 

Than  what  ii  pa:St. 
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And  wlule  we  eje  the  rcdfing  tide, 
Down  which  our  hn^  niiAitet  glide 

Awajtofitft^ 
Let  ui  the  prepent  hour  employy 
And  deem  each  fiiture  dream  or  jogr 

AlreadjpaiL 

Let  no  Irani  bope  deedre  the  mind. 
No  happier  let  ut  hope  to  find 

To-moRow  than  to-day : 
Ourgoldendreama  of  yore  were  bright;  ^ 

like  them  the  present  than  deVgfat, 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  Uvea  fike  haitinff  streama  moat  he^ 
That  into  one  engumngaea 

Are  doomed  to  fiUl: 
The  aea  of  dealdi,  whoae  wavea  roll  on 
0*er  king  and  kingdom^  crown  and  throiie» 

And  swallow  alL 

Alike  the  hmnUe  xiv^letB  i^dc^ 

To  that  iad  ware; 
Death  levela  poveftir  and  pride» 
And  rich  and  poor  ueep  aide  by  nde 

Whhm  the  giave. 

Hie  following  little  ode  of  Francesco  de  Mednno  is  written  with 
much  tendmrness  and  simplicity. 

^Omil  fMct  can  mijv  fvAtddb.** 

O  tried  in  good  and  eyil  hour. 

My  pattner  throogh  life^  tbomy  track, 
Propitioaa  to  mr  prayer,  what  power 

Hath  ffiren  thee  to  thy  country  back? 

O  nutner  of  my  soul,  how  aoon 

with  thee  the  danonr  moments  flew; 
Unfelt  the  burning  brew  of  noon, 

Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  blew. 

.      Companions  in  calamity, 

^       We  fled  the  stormy  ocean^sroar: 

/    Mefromtheterrotsoftfaeaea 

FUe  boce  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Thee  hapless,  the  ylnnling  waivo 

Swept  to  the  ocean  aa  it  paas^d. 
Again  the  wateiy  war  to  biaTe^ 

Again  to  buffet  with  the  bkat 

Santiso,  let  tby  MtelU  finr. 

Thy  thanuul  tear  and  poorer  be  gifen. 
Safe  atthe  laat  I  aee  thee  now. 

And  pour  my  silent  thanka  to  Heaven. 

O  mieht  we  find  in  tfaia  repoae 

A  Home  and  harbour  for  our  age. 
Here  tnight  we  rest,  and  calmly  cloae 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage ! 

fiere,  where  the  eariy  roaea  blow. 

The  first  to  bloom,  the  laat  to  die: 
Here,  where  the  &Toarinr  heaifeaa  bestow 

A  constant  spring  aad  aoqdlcM  sky. 
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Then  tome,  the  huting  momenu  Hcc, 

The  niHJc  board  uidwine  innle : 
How  sweet  w'ltli  such  x  fncni  ia  thee 

To  steep  Iliosc  iQumeiita  in  dcljghtl 

Tlie  amorous  poems  are  in  general  exceedingly  interesting.  Though 
iliBligured  by  occasional  conceits  or  (i^<feMis,a»  they  are  gently  styled 
by  tne  Spanish  critics,  their  defects  aiY  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
frequent  pathos,  and  by  a  constant  gracefulness  of  cunception  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  very  much  increased  by  the  melody  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rhymes  and  choruses.  The  following  anonymous 
little  piece  afibrds  a  fair  specimen  of  this  class. 


O !  broad  uid  limpid  tiver, 

O !  banks  ao  fair  uid  gay, 
O !  mcidoWB  verdant  ever, 

U !  groves  in  green  array, 
O!  ifinBeldorpUin 

Mj  love  abokdd  bap  to  be, 
Aak  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  tne. 
O  '.  clear  uid  eryntal  deu's 

That  in  the  morning  ray. 
All  briglit  with  silvery  hues. 

Hake  Geld  and  fobagc  gay  -. 
0)  ifinfieklorpliun 

My  luve  should  hap  to  br. 
Ask  if  her  heart  rEtain 
A  thou^t  of  me. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  "  ekanxotietas," 
s  department. 

"  Jiunqvr  eon  temblanee  ayraih." 
Blight  Eyes  ?  though  in  your  ghuicea  lie 

Disdain  and  cntelty : 
Bright  Eyes  I  ye  cannot  now  deny 

That  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 
ThouKh  deadi  w 


O  \  elms  that  to  the  breeze 

With  waving  bniiiches  play, 
O  !  sands,  where  oft  at  ease 

Her  careleia  footsteps  stray  : 
O!  ifin  Beldorolain 

My  love  should  chance  to  be. 
Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thou^t  of  me. 
0  !  wiirblilig  birds  timt  still 

SuJutc  tlic  rise  of  day. 
And  plain  and  valley  nil 

With  your  enchanting  lay  -. 
0<  ifin  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hsp  to  be. 


I 


Of  gaxing  on  their  nj  1 
Though  pietccd  with  mortal  agonies 

My  wounded  bosom  be, 
I  smde  amidit  my  pnin — bright  eyes' 

For  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 
Ye  look'd  on  me  with  angry  gue. 

And  hoped  to  work  m  c  wo. 
But  good  for  ill,  those  heavenly  rays. 

And  life  for  death  bestow : 
For  though  your  angry  gUncet  show 

Disdain  and  cruelly  i 
Pair  Eyes '.  i  cannot  feel  my  wo. 

Since  ye  have  look'd  an  me. 

The  next  fonns  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  preceding. 

<•  Q)'d>  bellai  na  at  _ficu." 
Fair  Eyea !  be  not  ao  proudly  gay 
In  thcK  your  golden  years : 


,.  '  • 
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The  laiile  that  gildi  the  dieek  to-day, 
To-mor/ow  turps  to  tean. 

My  loTe  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 

So  uied  to  victories 
How  heavy  on  a  lover's  heart 

His  love's  unkindneM  lies. 

Soon  wiU  thy  coldnesB  waste  away 

My  few  remaining  years, 
And  thou,  when  I  lucve  {Mss'd  away, 

May's!  yet  lament  in  tean. 

Hmhi  ait  so  stronff  in  loveliness^ 
So  bright  with  5eau^'s  arm^ 

Thy  haughty  coldness  is  not  less 
Than  lay  resplendent  charms. 

Yet  think,  ere  death  at  re«t  shall  lay 
My  sorrows  and  my  fears, 

That  thou,  when  I  am  gone  for  aye, 
May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thy  mirthiul  mood  shall  change  when  thou 
Shalt  with  sad  eye  discover 

The  death,  alas !  not  distant  now 
Of  diy  too  faithful  lover. 

Then  shall  the  cold  disdain  give  way 
That  in  thine  eyes  appears ; 

Fftir  Eves !  althou^  in  smiles  ye  day. 
Ye  snail  repent  in  tears. 

More  deep,  more  bitter  grows  my  care. 

As  grows  thy  cruelty ; 
My  sighs  are  scatter'd  on  the  air. 

My  nopes  decay  and  die. 

And  can  th^  cheek  be  calmly  gay 
While  mme  such  sadness  wears? 

And  canst  thou  bid  me  die  to-day. 
To  wail  that  death  with  tears  f 


OBT  LIPS   AND   KISSING, 

**  But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss, 
Which  blessed  still  themselves  do  kiss." 


As  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  inserted  a  paper  upon 
Neses  in  one  of  his  earlier  numbers,  I  hope  he  will  think  I  am  rattier 
advancing  than  receding  in  dignity  of  subject,  if  I  request  admission 
for  a  few  remarks  on  lips,  an  appendage  that  administers  so  much  more 
copiously  to  our  gratifications  than  that  cartilaginous  projection  which 
in  many  human  subjects  may  be  defined  as  a  mere  cameous  snuff-box, 
affixed  between  the  two  eyes.  How  various,  delicate,  and  delightful, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  functions  of  the  lips !  I  purpose  not  to  treat 
them  anatomically,  or  I  mi^ht  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  flexibility  of 
those  muscles,  which  by  the  incalculable  modiiUtiont  they  accompnsh, 
supply  different  languages  to  all  the  natione  of  the  earth,  and  hardly 
ever  fatigue  the  speaker,  though  they  so  often  prove  wearisome  to  the 
auditor.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  u^on  the  opposite  impressions  which  their 
exercise  is  calculated  to  excite,  from  the  ruby  moudi  of  a  Corinna 
<*  warbline  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air,''  to  the  lean-lipped  Xan- 
tippe  deafening  her  hen-pecked  mate,  or  the  gruff  vmceof  we  turnkey 
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who  wakes  you  out  of  aloand  sleep,  to  tell  you  it  is  seven  oMock,ut<l 
you  must  get  up  directly  to  be  hanged.  But  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  external  beauty,  alttiuu^rh  it  must  be  admitted,  before  1  enter  intv 
the  mouth  of  my  subject,  that  tliere  is  no  fixed  standard  of  perfection 
for  this  feature,  either  in  form  or  colour.  Poor  Mungo  Park,  after 
haTing  turned  many  African  women  sick,  and  frightened  others  into 
fits,  by  his  unnatural  whiteness,  was  once  assured  by  a  kind-hearted 
woolly-headed  geHtlem^n,  that  though  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
witliout  an  invoTuntary  disgust,  he  only  felt  the  more  compassion  for 
his  misfortune ;  and  upon  another  occasion  he  overheard  a.  jury  of 
matrons  debating  whether  a  female  could  be  found  in  any  country  to 
Iciss  such  emaciated  and  friditful  lips.  How  Noah's  grandchildren, 
the  African  descendants  of  Ham,  came  to  be  black,  has  never  yet  been 
eatiifactorily  explained,  and  it  were  therefore  Tain  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  enormous  lips,  which  do  not  seem  better  adapted  to  a 
hot  climate  tlian  our  own  ;  but  there  U  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  as  ponderously  provided  in  this  respect  aa 
their  own  bull-giMl,  for  the  Sphini  has  a  very  Nubian  mouth,  and  the 
Memnon's  head,  so  far  from  giving  us  the  iaea  of  a  musical  kine  who 
could  compete  witli  Pan  or  Apollo,  rather  tempts  us  to  eiclaim  in  the 
language  of  Dryden — 


Belzonimaygrubfor  ever  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  before  he  will  find  the 
representation  of  a  single  Egyptian  half  so  welt  made  as  himself;  fora 
more  angular  and  awkward  set  of  two-le^d  animals  seem  never  to 
have  existed.  They  must  have  worshippeamonkies  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  their  own  human  form  aivine ;  and  we  cannot  attribute 
their  appearance  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  de- 
formity of  the  subject,  for  the  drawings  of  animals  arc  always  accurate, 
and  sometimes  extremely  graceful. 

All  this  only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  Cecrops,  by  leading  a 
colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mile  to  Attica,  should  found  a  nation 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surpassing  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms, 
attained  in  a  short  period  tliat  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty  of  form 
of  which  tliey  have  left  us  memorials  in  their  glorious  statues,  and  have 
thus  eternally  fixed  the  European  standard  of  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
The  vivid  fancy  of  the  Greeks  not  only  peopled  woods,  waves,  and  I 
mountains  with  imaginary  beings,  but  by  a  perpetual  intermingling  of  J 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  converted  their  arms,  instruments,  and 
decorations  into  types  and  symbols,  thus  elevadng  inanimate  objects 
into  a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  as  they  had  idealised  their  whole  system 
of  mythology  into  a  complicated  allegory.  To  illustrate  this  by  re- 
curring to  tiie  subject  of  our  essay.  Many  people  contemplate  the 
classical  bow  of  tlie  ancients  without  recollecting  tiiat  its  elegant  shape 
is  sui>nlied  originally  by  Nature,  aa  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  line  | 
described  by  the  surface  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  onl^  by  recalling  this 
circumstance  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  that  curious  felicity  which 
appropriated  the  lip-shaped  bow  to  Apollo  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
to  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  tlius  typifying  that  amorous  shaft,  which  is 
never  so  powerfully  shot  Into  the  heart  as  througli  the  medium  of  a 
kifs.  It  is  inthisspiritof  occult  as  well  as  viitible  beauty  that  classical 


•   • 
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antiqaity  should  be  felt  and  studied.  No  upper  lip  can  be  pronounced 
beautiful  unless  it  have  this  line  as  distinctly  denned  as  I  now  see  it 
before  me  in  a  sleepin&r  infant  I  am  sorrj  to  be  personal  towards  m^ 
readers,  particularlj  Uiose  of  the  fair  sex,  but,  roj  dear  Madam*  it  is 
useless  to  consult  jour  glass,  or  complain  that  the  mirrors  are  not  half 
80  well  made  now  as  they  were  when  jou  were  jounger.  Bj  biting 
them  JOU  maj  indeed  make  "your  lips  blush  deeper  sweets,"  but  you 
'  cannot  bid  them  displaj^  the  ^siderated  outline.  Such  vain  endea- 
vours, like  the  formal  mumblii:^  of  prajers,  ''are  but  useless  forma- 
lities and  lip-labour."  Yours  are,  in  fact,  (be  it  spoken  in  a  whis^) 
what  a  friend  of  mine  denominates  sixpennj  lips,  from  their  tenuitj, 
and  maintains  them  to  be  indicative  of  deceit  He,  however,  is  a 
phjsiognomist,  which  I  am  not,  or  at  least  onlj  to  a  verj  modified  ex- 
tent All  those  muscles  which  are  flexible  and  liable  to  be  called  into 
action  bj  the  passions  maj,  I  conceive,  permanently  assume  some 
portion  of  the  form  into  which  thej  are  most  frequenUj  thrown,  and 
thus  betraj  to  us  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind :  but  as  no 
emotions  can  influence  the  collocation  of  our  features,  or  the  fixed  con- 
stituents of  our  frame,  I  haye  no  faith  in  their  indications.  As  to  the 
craniologists  and  others  who  maintain  that  we  are  made  angels  and 
devils,  not  bj  wings  at  our  shoulders  or  tails  at  our  backs,  but  bj  the 
primitive  bosses  upon  our  skulls,  I  recommend  them  a  vojaee  to  one 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  thej  will  find  the  usual  diversitj  of  in- 
dividual character,  although  all  the  infants'  heads  are  put  into  a  frame 
at  the  birth,  and  compelled  to  grow  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
Not  that  Spurzheim  would  be  embarrassed  bj  this  circumstance.  He 
would  onl J  pronounce  from  their  mitre-like  configuration  that  thej  had 
the  organ  of  Episcopativeness. 

Naj,  Miss,  I  have  not  been  so  absorbed  in  this  little  digression,  but 
that  I  have  observed  jou  endeavouring  to  complete  the  classical  con- 
tour of  your  mouth  by  the  aid  of  lipsalve,  as  if  bees-wax  and  rouge 
could  supply  what  the  plastic  and  delicate  hand  of  Nature  has  failed 
to  impress.  Cupid  has  not  stamped  his  bow  upon  your  mouth,  yet  I 
swear  by  those  lips,  (I  wish  you  would  take  a  hint  from  one  oi  our 
Little  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  minor  poets,  and  call  upon  me 
to  kiss  the  book,)  that  they  are  beautifully  ripe  and  ruddy. 


"  Like  to  a  double  cheny,  seeming  parted. 
And  yet  an  union  in  partition/' 


»» 


Tliev  are  such  as  Cornelius  Gallus  loved  *r^ 

«  Flammea  dilexi,  niodicumque  tumentia  labra, 
Quae  mihi  g^istunli  basia  plena  darent :" 

and  if  any  one  should  object  that  an  Egyptian  prsefect  was  a  bad  judge 
of  beauty,  jou  may  safely  maintain  tnat  the  eleeies  which  bear  his 
name,  were  in  fact  composed  by  monks  of  the  middle  age,  whose  com- 
petency to  decide  upon  such  a  subject  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Those 
lips  are  full  and  round,  but  beware  of  their  being  tempted  into  a  fro> 
ward  expression,  for,  if 

**  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love," 

I  will  supply  thee  wi&  no  more  euloghtrnt  ]5rpm  either  monks  or  prte- 
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fects.    "  The  slamberous  pout"  which  Keats  has  bo  delightfully  de- 
scribed in  his  sleeping  Deity  is  the  onlj  ime  which  is  becuming. 

1  see  another  of  mj  reailers  uiDcing  up  her  mouth,  with  that  toss 
of  the  head  and  self-satisfied  air,  wliidi  assure  me  that  she  is  a  flirt 
and  a  coquette ;  and  thouajh  her  lips  be  ruddy,  "  as  thej  in  pure  ver- 
milliun  had  been  dyed,"  fentreatlter  to  recollect,  that  "lips  though 
rosy  must  still  be  fed,"  and  recommend  her  "tu  fall  upon  ner  knees 
ana  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love."  If  she  make 
mouths  at  me  as  well  as  at  her  lovers,  and  heed  not  my  counsel,  I  can 
only  exclaim 

"  Take,  0  lake  those  lipi  >w&y, 
Whjcb  w  often  were  forsworn,"  &c. 

and  have  nothing  to  thank  her  for  but  the  recalling  of  those  exquisite 
lines,  whether  they  be  Shafcspeare's  or  Fletcher's. 

Now,  however,  1  behold  a  nobler  vision  hanging  over  and  irradi- 
ating the  page.  It  ia  of  a  lovely  nymph,  in  whose  looks  and  lips  the 
bowsof  Apnllo  and  Cupid  seem  intertwined  and  indented.  She  dues 
not  simper  from  affectation,  nor  smile  because  it  is  becoming,  nor 
compress  her  lips  to  hide  a  defective  tooth,  nor  open  them  to  display 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest;  but  her  mouth  has  that  expression  wriich 
the  painter  of  Bathyllus,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  instructed  to 


Hers  is  not  of  that  inexpressive  doll-like  character,  which  seems  to 
smirk  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its  own  silly  prettiness;  nor  has  she 
the  pouting  come-kiss-me  under-lip  of  sealing-wax  hue  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  Lely  and  Kncller ;  but  while  in  the  animation  of 
her  looKs  intelligence  seems  to  be  beaming  from  her  eyes,  enchant- 
ment appears  to  dwell  within  the  ruby  portals  of  her  mouth.  Its  very 
silence  Is  eloquent,  for  hers  are  tlie  lips  which  Apollo  loved  in  Daphne, 
and  Cupid  in  his  Psyche, — which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have  immor- 
talised  in  marble,  and  which  immutable  Nature  slill  produces  wheD 
she  is  in  her  happiest  and  most  graceful  moods.  Hers  is  the  mouth, 
in  short,  which,  to  use  an  appropriate  botanical  phrase,  conducts  uB 
by  a  natural  and  delightful  inosculation  to  the  second  division,  or 
rather  union  of  my  subject — Kissing. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  and  laudable  practice,  whether  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  afl'ection.  The  Roman  Emperors  saluted  their  principal 
officers  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  same  mode  of  congratulation  was  custo- 
mary upon  every  promotion  or  fortunate  event.  Among  the  same  peo- 
ple, men  were  allowed  to  kiss  their  female  relations  on  the  mouth,  that 
they  might  knosv  whether  they  smelt  of  wine  or  not,  as  it  seems  those 
vaunted  dames  and  damsels  were  apt  to  make  too  free  with  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  The  re- 
finement of  manners  among  these  classical  females  was  probably 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  that  depicted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
where  Macheath  exclaims,  after  saluting  Jenny  Diver, — "one  may 
know  by  yuui  kiss  that  yiiurgin  is  eiicellent."  The  ancients  used  not 
enly  to  kiss  their  dying  relatious,  from  a  strange  notion  that  they  should 
V«i.  jn.  No.  17—11122.  3G 
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inhale  the  departing  loul/  but  repeated  the  salutation  when  dead,  bj 
way  of  ^ediction;  and,  finally,  when  they  were  laid  upon  the  faneral 
pile.  Thjere  is  no  accovntii^  for  tastes ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  wonld 
rather  salute  the  living;  ana  I  even  carry  my  singularity  so  far  as  to 
prefer  the  soft  Kps  of  a  female,  to  that  mutual  presentation  of  bristled 
cheeks  to  which  one  is  sulgect  by  the  customs  of  France*  A  beries  of 
essays  has  been  written  on  the  rational  recreation  of  kissing,  by  John 
Ererard,  better  known  as  Johannes  Secundus,  the  author  of  the  Basia, 
which  has  the  disgrace  of  being  even  more  licentious  than  his  proto- 
types, Propertius  and  Catullus.  This  gentleman  held  the  same  situa- 
tion under  the  Ardibidiop  of  Toledo;  that  Gil  Bias  filled  under  the 
Archlnshop  of  Granada ;  nut  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  homilies,  he  employed  himself  in  describing  kisses  of 
every  calibre,  from  the  counterpart  of  that  bestowed  by  Petruchio 
upon  his  bride,  who 

— —  *•  kirt  her  Kp» 

With  tach  a  cUmarous  loiacl^  that  at  the  parting 

An  the  church  echoed** 

to  the  fond  and  gentle  embrace  described  by  Milton,  when  Adam, 
gazing  upon  our  first  parent  in  the  delicious  bowers  of  Eden^- 

« in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submiauTe  chamn 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
Cm  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers ;  ana  press'd  her  matzon  lip 
With  kisses  pure.*' 

OM  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  Captain  Wattle,  preferred  tiie  taste  of  hw 
mistress's  lip  to  Silleiy  or  Chateau-Margaud,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  his  well  known  song-^ 

^  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup. 
And  ni  not  ask  for  wine." 

And  Anacreon  himself,  tippler  as  be  was,  did  not  relish  his  Chian, 
«*had  not  the  lips  of  love  first  touched  the  flowing  bowl."  The  pofb  i|i 
general  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  ^  lips  that  bea^y 
nath  seldom  bless'd ;"  ana  if  they  have  not  always  recorded  this  fact, 
they  were  probably  restrained  by  the  sanctitude  of  that  injunction 
which  orders  us  not  to  kiss  and  teU.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  squeam- 
ishness  in  the  confession,  for  Nature  herself  is  ever  setting  us  examples 
of  cordiality  and  love,  without  the  least  affectation  of  secrecy— 


.« 


This  uoody  realm 


Is  Cupid's  bower;  see  how  the  trees  enwreathe 
Their  arms  in  amorous  embraces  twined! 
The  gugglines  of  the  rill  that  nms  beneath, 
Are  but  the  kisses  which  it  leaves  behind, 
While  softly  mf;hing  through  these  fond  retretta, 
The  wanton  wmd  woos  eveiy  thing  it  meets." 

We  may  aU  gaze  upon  the  scene,  when,  according  to  the  poet, 

^  The  iar  horizon  kisses  the  red  sky," 

or  look  out  upon  the  ocean 

**  When  the  uplifted  waten  kiss  the  clouds." 

*  Plato  seems  to  have  thought  (hat  linB  interchange  ought  occur  among  the 
fivii^f  to  he  sayi  when  he  kisses  his  mistress, 

^  My  soul  then  flutters  to  my  lip. 
Beady  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine." 


J 


Anil  tliey  did  make  ni 


There  was  doubtless  an  open  Tootpatli  over  that "  heaven-kissiDg  hill," 
whereon,  according  to  Shakspeare.  the  feathered  Mercury  alighted ; 
and  there  were,  prubablj',  many  enamoured  wanderers  abroad  on  that 
truiqnil  ni^t  recorded  by  the  xame  poet^- 

id  eendy  kiu  the  tnt% 

pie,  has  its  kisaing-cnisl.  There 
lunimate,  thkt  has  not  its  recom- 
mendations; but  there  is  a  nondescript  species,  somewhat  between 
both,  against  which  I  l>eg  to  enter  ray  protest — I  mean  the  degrading 
ceremnny  of  a  man  made  in  God's  image,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  a  fellow  mortal  at  Court,  meivly  because  that  mortal  is  the  owner  of 
fc  crown,  and  the  dispenser  of  places  and  title-*.  Nay,  there  are  incon- 
sistent beings  who  have  kisseil  the  foot  of  the  Servant  of  servants  at 
Rome,  and  yet  boggled  at  performing  the  ko-tou  at  Pekin,  to  the  Son 
of  the  Moon,  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Instead  of  complaining  at  knocking  their  nobs  upon  the 
floor  before  such  an  august  persoTiage,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the^  would  conjure  up  in  their  imaginations  much  more  revolting 
indignities.  Rabelais,  when  he  was  in  tlie  suite  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  prostrate  before 
the  Pope,  and  kissing  his  toe,  as  customary,  than  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  shut  the  door,  and  scampered  home.  Upon  his  return,  the 
cardinal  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this  insult.  When  I  saw  you,  said 
Rabelais,  who  are  my  master,  and,  moreover,  a  cardinal  and  a  prince, 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  I  could  not  bear  to  anticipate  the  sort  of  cere- 
mony that  was  probably  reaeried  for  your  servajit.  If- 


^Hltm  after  Ihc  itmbanlment  of  Genoa  bg  Lmda  XIV. 

M»  Genoa,  if  I  tIc*  with  teirlew  eye 

Thy  benulcouB  bosom  in  its  blood  bcdcw'd, 
Tis  not  a  th*nU(^B8  child'a  ingjititudc. 
But  Ui»t  my  struggling  soul  denies  a  sigh. 

I  gloiy  in  thy  ruin'd  nuyeWy, 
Stem  token  of  thy  counge  uiuubduedi 
Where'er  I  turn  1  see  thy  fi»gmentfl>trew'J, 
AihI  in  thy  peril  rc»d  thy  prowess  high. 

The  noblest  tnumph  ia  to  Buffer  well. 

Ami  nobly  hist  thou  triumpli'd  o'er  thy  foes 
In  that  immutable  tnnquilSty ; 

Still  in  Ihine  honour'd  wjls  m»y  Freedom  dnelli 
Still  Quiy'st  thou  proudly  say  unidsl  thy  wous, 
Yes!  welcome  Ruin;  never  Slaverj'." 


iT  of  Malhiis'  work,  u  tlic  finest 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  FORTY  TSARS  AGO. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  a  remittance  had  arrived  in  the  very  nick 
of  time;  my  two  horses  were  in  excellent  condition^  and  I  resolved, 
withia  College  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  concerted  scheme  of 
driving  to  London,  Tandem.  We  sent  our  horses  forward,  eot  others 
at  Cambridge,  and  tossing  algebra  and  Anacharsis  *'  to  the  do^" 
itarted  in  high  spirits^— We  ran  up  to  London  in  style — went  ball^^itch 
to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet  breakfast  at  the  St.James's,  set  out  with 
my  own  horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
"Wc  were  turning  down  the  Haymarket,  when  whom,  to  my  utter  horror 
and  consternation,  should  I  see  crossing  to  meet  us,  but  my  old  warm- 

liearted,  but  severe  and  peppery,  uncle,  Sir  Thomas ? 

To  escape  was  impossible^ — A  cart  before,  and  two  carriages  behind, 
made  us  stationary ;  and  I  mentally  resigned  all  idea  of  ever  succeeding 
to  his  five  thousand  per  annum.    Up  he  came.   "  What !  can  I  believe 

my  eyes?  George?  what  the ao  you  do  herd?  Tandem  too,  by 

— — %"  ri  leave  blanks  for  the  significant  accompaniments  whicn 
dropped  irom  his  mouth,  like  pearls  and  rubies  in  the  fairy  tale,  when 
lie  was  in  a  passion.)  '*  I  have  it,"  thought  I,  as  an  idea  crossed  my 
mind  which  I  resolved  to  follow.  I  looked  right  and  left,  as  if  it  was 
not  possible  it  could  be  me  he  was  addressing. — *'What!  you  don't 
know  me,  you  young  dog?  don't  know  your  own  uncle?  Why,  Sir^— 
in  the  name  of  common  sense — ^Pshaw!  you've  done  with  that — Why 
in  —  name  an't  you  at  Cambridge?"""  At  Cambridse,  sir!"  said  1. 
"  At  Cambridge,  sir,"  he  repeated,  mimicking  my  affected  astonish- 
ment; **  why,  I  suppose  you  never  were  at  Cambridge !  Oh !  you  young 
•pendthrift;  is  this  the  manner  you  dispose  of  my  allowance?  Is  this 

the  way  you  read  hard  ?  you  youne  profligate !  you  young you"— 

Seeing  he  was  getting  energetic,  ioegan  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  scene ; 
and  resolved  to  drop  the  curtain  at  once.  "  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
as  brazen  a  look  as  I  could  summon  upon  emergency,  « I  have  not  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance" — His  large  eyes  assumed  a  fixed  stare 
of  astonishment — "  I  must  confess  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Excuse  me,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  t  never  saw  you  before."— A  tor- 
rent, I  perceived^  was  coming.f-^"Make  no  apologies,  they  are  un- 
necessary. Your  next  rencontre  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate; 
though  your  finding  your  country  cousin  in  London  is  like  looking  for 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — Bye  bye,  old  buck."  The  cart  was  re- 
moved, and  1  drove  off*;  yet  not  without  seeing  him,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  half  frightful  half  ludicrous,  toss  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
hearing  him  exclaim — '*  He  disowns  me  ! — the  jackanapes  disowns  his 
own  uncle,  by—." 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazement  at  this  finished  stroke  of 
impudence  is  present,  at  this  instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think  I  see  his 
face,  which  at  no  period  had  more  expression  than  a  turnip,  assume 
that  air  of  a  pensive  simpleton,  d^un  mouton  qui  r^ve,  which  he  so  often 
and  so  successfully  exhibited  over  an  incomprehensible  problem  in 
"Principia."  "Well!  you've  done  it. — Dished  completely.  What 
could  induce  you  to  be  such  a  blockhead  ?"  said  he.  "  The  family  of 
the  Blockheads,  my  dear  Phil,"  I  replied,  "is  far  too  creditably  esta- 
blished in  society  to  render  their  alliance  disgraceful.    I'm  proud  to 


belong  to  90  prevailing  a  party."  "  Psliaw  !  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
What's  to  be  done  ?"  "  Why,  when  dues  a  man  want  a  joke,  Phil,  but 
when  he'^iD  trouble?  However,  adieu  to  badinage,  and  hey  for  Cam- 
bridge instantly."  "  Cambridge  r"  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  uncle  will  post  there  with  four  hordes  in- 
stantly; and  my  ouly  chance  uf  avoiding  that  romantic  misfortune 
of  being  cut  off  wilh  a  ahilling,  is  to  be  there  before  him." 

W'ilhout  sellliug  our  bill  at  the  inn,  or  making  a  §ingle  arrangement, 
we  daithed  back  to  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  mental 
anxiety  I  endured  on  my  way  there.  Every  thing  was  against  us.  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  wretched.  The 
traces  broke — turnpike  gates  were  shut — droves  of^heep  and  carts  im- 
peded our  progress; — |but  in  spite  of  all  these  obsiaSles,  we  reached  the 

college  in  less  than  sii  hours.     "  Has  Sir  Thomas been  here?" 

stiiil  T  (o  the  porter  with  an  agitation  1  could  not  conceal.  "  No,  sir." 
Phil  "thanked  God,  and  took  courage."    ■■  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and  , 


oK 


ng  veracioi 


i  his  instructions,  and  putting  a 

j.ol:i .!„__   f^ii.._.. 


guinea  into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his  memory.  "Phil,  my  dear  felloe 
don't  show  your  face  out  of  college  for  this  fortnight.  Vou  twig!  Gotl 
bless  you."— I  had  barely  time  to  get  to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga 
and  trencher  beside  me,  Newton  and  Aristotle  before  me,  optics,  me- 
chanics, and  hydrostatics,  strewed  arounii  in  learned  confusion  when 
my  unete  drove  uy  to  the  gate. 

"  Porter,  I  wish  to  see  Mr. ,"  said  he ;  "  is  he  in  his  rooms  f 

"  Yes  sir;  I  saw  him  take  a  heap  of  books  there  ten  minutes  ago." 
This  was  not  the  first  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as  Thomas  was 
known  through  college,  had  told  for  me;  nor  the  last  he  got  well  pud 
for,  "  Ay !  very  likely.  Reads  very  hard,  I  dare  say  f "  "  No  doubt 
of  (hat,  I  believe.  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  as  bold  as  brass.  "  Vou  auda- 
cious fellow !  how  dare  you  look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  such  a  dell-' 
berate  falsehood  ?  You  know  he's  not  in  college !"  "  Not  in  college,  sir, 

as  I  hope "  "  None  of  your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.     Show  me  his 

rooms. If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see .  See  him, — ^yes,  I've 

seen  him,  and  he's  seen  the  last  of  me." 

He  had  now  reached  my  rooms  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of 
astonishment,  of  amazement  bordering  on  incredulity,  wlien  I  calmly 
came  forward,  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cambridge.  "  My 
dear  Sir,  how  ore  you?  What  lucky  wind  has  blown  jou  here?' 
— ^  What,  George!  who — what — why — I  can't  believe  my  eyes!" — 
"  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you !"  1  continued  ;  "  How  kind  of  you  to 
come!  How  well  you're  looking!"— "  How  people  maybe  deceived! 
My  dear  George,  (speaking  rapidly,]  I  met  a  fellow,  in  a  tandem 
tiie  Haymarkct,  so  like  you,  in  every  particular,  that  I  hailed  hin 
once.  The  puppy  disowned  me — aiTected  to  cut  a  joke — and  dr 
off.  Never  was  I  more  taken  off  mj  stilts!  1  came  down  directly,  ' 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  yourTutor;  to  tell  the  Master;  to  tell 
all  the  College,  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you  ;  that 
1  would  be  responsible  for  your  debts  no  longer;  to  inclose  you  liftv 
pounds,  and  disown  you  for  ever." — "  My  dear  Sir,  how  singular!" 
—"Singular!  I  wonder  at  perjury  no  longer,  for  my  part.  I  would 
have  gone  into  any  court  of  justice,  and  have  taken  mv  oath  it 
you.    I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.    Your  father  auu  the  fellow's 
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mother  were  acquainted,  or  I'm  mistaken.  The  air,  tlie  height  the 
voice ;  all  but  the  manner,  and  damme,  that  was  not  joura.  Mo— no, 
you  never  would  have  treated  your  old, uncle  so/' — "  How  rejoiced  I 

am  that "    "  Rejoiced !    so  am  I.    I  would  not  but  have  been 

undeceived  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  you  here  so 
quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded  by  problems,  would  have  convinced  me. 
£cod !  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  queer 
stories,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge  etiquette.  I  heard  that 
two  Cambridge  men,  one  of  St  John%  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met 
on  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  they  knew  eacn  other  by 
sight  and  reputation,  yet  never  having  been  formally  introduced,  like 
two  simpletons  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  left  the 
mountain  separately  and  without  speaking; — and  that  cracked  fellow- 
commoner,  Meadows,  had  shown  me  a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life, 
representing  a  Cambridge  man  drowning,  and  another  gownsman 
standing  on  the  brink,  exclaiming,  <  Oh !  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  that  man,  that  I  might  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

savins  him !'  But, it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  carry  it  so  fitir 

with  his  own  uncle ! — I  never  heard  your  father  was  a  eay  man,"  con- 
tinued he,  musing;  "  yet,  as  you  sit  m  that  light,  the  likeness  is " 

I  moved  instantly — "  But  it's  impossible  you  know,  its  impossible. 
Come  my  dear  fellow,  come :  I  must  get  some  dinner.  Who  could 
he  be?  Never  were  two  people  so  alike!" 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  spent  the  evening  together;  and  instead  of 
the  fiftv,  the  "  last  fifty, '^^  he  generously  gave  me  a  draft  for  three 
times  the  amount.  He  left  Cambridge  the  next  morning,  and  his  last 
words  were,  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  "  My  brother  was  a  handsome 
man ;  and  there  was  a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  the  world  said,  was  partial 
to  him.  She  may  have  a  son. .  Most  surprising  likeness.  God  bless 
you !  Read  hard,  you  young  dog;  remember.  Like  as  two  brothers !" 
1  never  saw  him  again. 

His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  bit  in  a  bet,  contracted  when  he  was  a  *'  little  elevated," 
left  me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate;  I  wish  I  could  add,  to  his  many  and 
noble  virtues.  1  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  deception.  It  is  always 
criminal.  But,  I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  reproaches, 
would  have  had  half  the  effect  which  his  kindness,  his  confidence,  and 
his  generosity  wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  thoroughly,  and  at 
once.  I  did  not  see  London  a^ain  till  I  had  graduated :  and  if  my 
degree  was  unaccompanied  by  brilliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  my 
Uncle's  liberality  or  his  name.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  our 
last  interview ;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  pleasure—^ 
pain,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  marked  by 
the  grossest  deception ;  and  pleasure,  that  the  serious  reflections  it 
awakened  cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made  the  open 
and  straight  forward  path  of  life,  that  of 

An  Old  Student. 


TRAIT  OF  A  BErTL'AQEKARV.* 

I  HAVE  recorded  the  pleasure  of  bein^  a  father  ;  ctkodour  obliges  me 
to  mention  some  of  its  nnnojances.  My  son  grew  up  with  a  decided 
predilection  for  that  profeagion  which  I  hare  ever  held  in  deep  abhor- 
rence—the Army.  Habituated,  as  1  have  §Bid,  to  look  at  men  and 
actions  in  the  abstract  and  elemental,  I  coald  not  see  why  gold  lace  and 
feathers,  and  scarlet  cloth  and  mlisic,  should  so  dazzle  and  stun  me  to 
all  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  make  me  respect  the  man  who 
would  hire  himself  as  a  trader  in  olood.  Such  persona,  1  may  be  told, 
are  necessary  j  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  son  in  the  occupation. 
The  Army  will  excuse  me: — they  have  the  admiration  of  a  thoughtless,^^ 
world,  and  may  well  despise  the  crazy  notions  of  a  fantastical  old  man^ 
who  cannot  see  any  power  of  absolution  either  in  a  Pope  or  a  gold  ™ 
epaulette. — My  you  ngster  was  reasoned  out  of  this  boyish  hankennjj;^ 
but,  alas!  his  second  choice  stil)  was  uncongenial  with  my  wishes,  lar 
he  now  selected  the  Bar.  My  notions,  I  am  aware,  are  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, preposterous ;  but  that  1  might  venerate  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual of  this  profession,  I  have  been  airmv  life  looking  for  the  advent 
of  Bome  conscientious  barrister,  who  should  scrupulously  refuse  a  brief) 
unless  the  cause  of  his  client  at  least  wore  the  appearance  of  honesty 
and  justice;  who  should  exert  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  redressing 
the  injured,  and  releasing  the  unwary  from  the  traps  and  fetters  of  the 
law,  while  he  left  knaves  and  robbers  to  its  merited  inflictions.  How 
can  1  respect  a  being,  the  confidant,  perhaps,  of  malefactors,  who 
will  torture  his  ingenuity,  and  wrest  the  statute-book,  to  screen  them 
from  punishment  and  turn  thero  loose  upon  society  for  fresh  offences ; 
— who  will  hire  out  his  talents  to  overreach  the  innocent,  to  defraud 
the  orphan,  to  impoverish  the  widow  i — who  with  a  counterfeit  earnest- 
ness, will  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  make  solemn  asseverations, 
every  one  of  which  he  know^  to  be  false ;  and  for  another  two  or  threa 
guineas,  will  on  the  same  day  take  the  opposite  aide,  and  with  the 
same  vehemence  maintain  facts  and  reasonings  diametrically  tlie  re- 
verse ?  It  must  be  as  difficult  to  render  this  practice  consistent  with  a 
manly  canduurand  honourable  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  as  to  pre- 
vent tlie  system  of  ([uibbling,  chicanery,  and  hair-splitting  from  being 
destructive  of  all  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  We  all  know  there 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  a^regate  1  nui  afraid,  moreover,  that  the 
**  honourable  profession"  is  not  so  independent  as  could  be  wished. 
They  sell  themselves  in  retail  to  their  clients,  and  by  wholesale  to 
government  whenever  the  minister  has  a  mind  to  bait  a  trap  for  i-ats. 
— Worldly  ideas  of  the  gentility  of  a  profession,  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  blinded  me  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not  render  sufficient 
homage  to  the  necessary  modifications  of  society — by  niising  my  views 
to  the  contemplation  of  man  in  his  elements  I  overlooked  liis  accidents, 
and  all  the  paltry  distinctions  of  human  institution.  A  man  of  honour 
or  talent  has  always  been  welcome  to  my  hand  and  my  table,  and  I 
have  fell  no  horrors  if  he  wereof  a  vulgar  trade,  or  even  wore  a  shabby 
coaL  Far  from  seeking  birth  or  rank,  I  have  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  their  possessors,  deeming  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  — ' 
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cdme  the  seductions  of  their  education.  The  spoiled  children  of  Fortune, 
like  those  of  the  nursery,  are  apt  to  be  very  empty,  very  arrogapt,  and 
very  offensive* — No :— I  would  neither  have  my  son  live  upon  the  blood 
and  misery,  nor  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  species.  I  would 
neither  have  him  fawn  upon  a  general,  nor  truckle  to  a  judge,  nor  feast 
a  lawyer*  I  made  him  a  farmer,  that  most  ancient  and  honourable  of 
all  professions.  I  made  him  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  biddinc 
him  look  only  to  the  universal  mother.  Earth,  who,  like  the  matenud 
pelican,  feeds  her  oibpring  from  her- torn  bosom,  I  taught  him  to  sup- 
port himself  by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  support  of 
others.  Of  tlie  pressure  to  which  agriculturists  have  been  subjected 
he  has  cheerfnilv  borne  his  portion : — he  is  not  rich,  but  he  is  virtuous, 
he  is  happy,  ana  above  all,  he  is  independent. 

The  holy  vessel  of  the  Athenians,  auring  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
yearsyliad  been  so  often  rebuilt,  that  some  of  their  sophists  maintained 
it  was  no  longer  the  same  ship,  and  frecj^uently  used  it  as  an  illnstration 
19  discussing  the  question  or  personal  identity.  I  myself,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  had  undergone  such  a  total  replacement  of  feelin|pi  and 
ideas  in  my  little  existence  of  threescore  years,  that  I  was  inclined  to 
think  myself  a' different  personage  altogether  from  the  short-sighted 
youth,  who  considered  forty  as  a  grave  paternal  age,  and  connected 
sixty  with  nothing;  but  ideas  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  I  remember 
when  I  thoueht  that  the  consciousness  of  setting  old  and  approaching 
the  edge  of  uie  dread  abyss,  must,  at  the  former  age,  begin  to  dim  the 
nnshine  of  existence,  and  at  the  latter  be  sufficient  to  overcloud  and 
darken  all  its  enjoymekits.  These  spectres  of  fancy  vanished  as  I  came 
near  them.  At  forty  I  set  myself  down  for  a  voung  man :  and  finding 
myself  at  sixty  hale,  hearty,  and  happy,  able  to  dig  in  my  oarden, 
enjoy  literature  and  the  arts,  and  cultivate  the  Muse  with  a  Keener 
relish  of  existence  than  ever,  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  this  was 
the  real  meridian  and  zenith  of  human  life.  Children,  when  first  they 
ride  in  a  carriage,  imagine  that  the  trees  and  houses  are  moving  on 
wlubs  Aey  are  stationary ;  and  in  like  manner  I  could  see  plainly 
enough  the  ravages  of  time  upon  my  contemporaries,  and  observe  that 
they  were  getting  on^  while  I  myself  seemed  to  have  been  standinr 
still,  and  at  some  loss  to  account  for  all  my  old  friends  running  a-heaS 
of  me.  This  is  another  illustration  of  that  benignant  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  will  not  suffer  even  our  self-love  to  be  wounded,  and 
equalises  the  happiness  of  life's  various  stages,  by  making  even  the 
foibles  of  age  minister  to  its  enjoyments.  Whether  or  not  this  happy 
self-delusion  retained  its  power  at  a  more  advanced  period  will  be 
seen  as  I  proceed  to  that  portion  of  my  life  which  extends 

From  Sixty  to  Seventy. 

The  over-weening  and  somewhat  triumphant  estimate  which  I  had 
formed  of  my  tliree-score  meridian  was  slightly  checked,  by  my  hearing 
one  friend  whisper  to  another  at  a  dinner  party — "  Old  W be- 

S'ns  to  twaddle ;  he  has  told  us  that  story  half  a  dozen  times  lately." 
Id  W !  that  amen  *'  stuck  in  my  throat ;"  it  threatened  my  zenith, 

and  savoured  of  the  Azimuth.  Six  times  too!  I  protest  it  was  but 
three,  but  that  I  confess  was  twice  too  much.  My  memory  certainly 
had  lost  a  portion  of  its  tenacity ;  and  unless  I  coula  retain  impression? 
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Jung  enough  to  allow  tliein  to  strike  root,  they  quickly  witlicred  away, 
in  which  emergencv  1  was,  perhaps,  loo  apt  to  trade  upon  my  youth- 
ful capital  ol'  anecoules.  This  defect  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  a 
cum mun -place  book ;  for  if  I  forced  myt-elf  to  remember  one  thins  1 
not  infrequently  forgot  another.  It  appeared  as  if  the  chamber  of  tne 
brain  were  full,  and  could  onlyaccommodate  new  tenants  by  ejecting 
the  old  onea.  When  thus  reminded  of  my  repetition  of  the  same  story 
to  the  same  party,  1  iostaiitW  recalled  the  fact,  which  proves  that  mj 
offence  was  a  want  of  recollection  rather  than  of  memory,  a  distinc- 
tion not  always  attended  to.  One,  however,  is  often  the  precursor  of 
the  other.  Considering  that  novelty  has  generally  been  deemed  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  tlie  production  of  faughter.  I  have  been  some- 
times astonished  at  the  punctual  burst  with  which  my  old  bon-mots 
were  invariably  followeJ  up  by  myself,  even  when  others  have  ob- 
served a  provoking  gravity ;  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  habitr  or  :iy  lupathy  with  my  first  enjoyment  of  the  joke  awaken- 
ing a  kind  ef  pobthumuus  echo.  At  ali  events  1  aet  a  good  example; 
if  others  would  not  follow  it,  more  shame  for  them. 

My  communion  with  nature  in  the  beauty  of  her  external  forme,  far 
from  diminishing  at  this  period,  became  every  year  more  intense  and 
exquisite,  heightening  by  reHection  my  relish  lor  the  works  of  art; 
but  I  observed  that  in  the  latter  my  eye  derived  its  principal  gratifica- 
tion from  gracefulness  of  figure  and  outline,  ratlier  than  from  compo- 
sition, colouring,  or  scientific  display.  Thus  1  preferred  statuary  to 
painting,  aa  it  suffered  my  attention  to  feed  without  interruption  upon 
the  harmonious  proportions  and  symmclry  of  the  great  goddess ;  and 
in  the  graphic  art  I  luund  more  deiight  in  a  single  drawing  of  tlic  divine 
Raphael  than  in  all  the  hues  of  Titian  and  the  colourists,  or  all  the 

Ktient  elaboration  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  miniaturists.  In  mjr 
'%  of  nature  I  felljealous  of  the  artist  beyond  mere  tiUelity  of  form 
(I  speak  principally  of  figores) ;  and  in  engraving,  wliere  there  is  no 
colour  to  compensate  fur  alienating  the  eye,  1  deemed  that  style  thai 
best  which  is  confined  to  outline,  some  of  the  commoner  production! 
of  this  sort  are  generally  lying  on  my  table,  and  I  find  undiminished 
delight  in  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  tlie  paintiii<;s  of  Ka- 

ShaePs  pupils,  Hope's  costumes  of  tlie  Ancients,  etchings  ofthe  EI^b 
larbles.  Ketch's  Faustus,  and  other  similar  productions.  Uenerullj 
Speaking,  artists  and  professors  appear  to  roe  to  acquire  a  false  arlifi- 
Gial  taste,  which,  overlooking  the  simple  and  natural,  makes  difficulty 
of  execution  the  lest  of  excellence ;  a  mistake  extending  from  painters 
and  sculptors  down  to  upera- dancers  and  musicians. 

My  mind  is  less  excursive  than  it  was;  it  required  less  excitement, 
and  is  satisfied  with  less  nutriment,  preserving,  in  its  mystic  union 
with  Uie  body,  a  consentaneous  adaptation ;  for  though  1  walk  or  ride 
out  whenever  the  weather  permits,  1  can  no  lunger  exercise  ray  limbs 
as  I  was  wont  A  sunny  seat  in  my  garden  begins  to  be  preferred  to 
my  old  grey  mare.  1  sit  there  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
thmk  that  1  am  thinking,  but  1  find  that  the  hour  has  passed  away  in 
a  dreamy  indistinctness — a  sort  of  half-consciousness,  sufficient  for 
enjoyment,  though  incapable  of  definition.  These  waking  dreams  may 
be  a  resource  of  nature  for  recruiting  the  mind,  as  1  have  always  found 
Bine  more  vigorous  and  active  after  such  indulgence. 
Vol.  UI.  No.  17.~Wj1.  2  U 
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There  is  one  calamity  to  which  age  seems  inevitably  exposed— -^e 
dropping  off  into  the  grave,  of  our  early  friends  and  associates,  as  we 
advance  towards  the  final  bourne,  and  seem  to  have  most  need  of 
tiieir  social  ofiices.  But  Nature,  ever  on  the  watch  to  provide  substi- 
tutes for  our  deprivations,  while  she  blunts  our  sympathies  in  this  di- 
rection, quickens  them  in  another,  by  raising  up  a  new  circle  of  friends 
in  our  children  and  mnd-children,  less  subject  to  the  invasion  of 
death,  and  better  quaufted  by  attachment  and  gratitude  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart  These  are  the  affections  that  garland  it  with 
flie  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  second  spring ;  these  are  the  holy  band 
whose  miraculous  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  of  mortality,  like  that  of 
Glastonbury,  break  forth  into  flowers  even  in  the  Christmas  of  our 
days.  This  is  the  cup  of  joy  that  contains  the  sole  auriim  puiabilef 
the  genuine  duicir  viice  that  can  renovate  our  youth,  and  endow  us 
with  a  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 

In  my  former  solitary  wanderings  and  contemplations  of  nature,  I 
had  delighted  to  let  my  imagination  embody  forth  the  dreams  of  Gre- 
cian myUiology  and  fable  ;  to  metamorphose  the  landscape  that  sur- 
rounded me  to  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly ;  to 
people  the  woods  and  waters  with  nymphs,  fauns,  Dryads,  Oreads, 
luid  Nereids;  losing  myself  in  classical  recollections,  and  bidding  them 
occasionally  minister  to  the  inspirations  of  the  muse.  But  the  charms 
of  rural  scenery  now  kindled  in  my  bosom  a  higher  and  a  holier  senti- 
tnent  I  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  clothed  in  verdure  and 
festooned  with  flowers,  upon  the  glorious  all-vivifying  sun,  upon  the 

Beat  waters  bounding  in  unerring  obedience  to  the  moon,  and  into  the 
ue  depths  of  heaven,  until  I  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omnipotent  Unseen;  mv  senses  drank  in  the  landscape  till  they  be- 
came inebriated  with  delieht ;  I  seemed  interfused  with  nature ;  a 
feeling  of  universal  love  fell  upon  my  heart,  and  in  the  suffasion  of  its 
silent  ^titude  and  adoration  I  experienced  a  livins  apotheosis,  being 
in  spirit  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  even  as  Elijah  was  in  the  flesh. 
Bold  romantic  scenery  was  not  essential  to  the  awakening  of  this  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  has  sprung  up/imid  my  own  fields ;  and  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  which  1  have  always  been  attached,  the  dissection  of  a 
flower  has  been  sufficient  to  call  it  forth,  though  in  a  minor  degree. 
All  nature  in  fact,  is  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  for  every  thing  is 
beautiful,  and  every  thing  attests  the  omnipresence  of  Divine  love ; 
but  grand  combinations  will,  of  course,  condense  and  exalt  the  feel- 
ing. Old  as  I  am,  I  can  stiH  walk  miles  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect ;  I 
often  get  up  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  I  rarely  suffer  it  to  set,  on  a  bright 
evening,  without  recreating  my  eyes  with  its  parting  glories.  I  can 
now  feel  the  spirit  in  which  the  dying  Rousseau  desired  to  be  wheeled 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  this  sublime  spectacle. 
How  often,  in  my  younger  days,  have  I  repeated  the  well  known 
lines  of  Dryden. 

•*  Strange  cozena^ !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain. 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  would  not  give  : 
I'm  tired  of  toiling  for  this  chymic  gold. 
Which  fbob  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 
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1  have  lived  to  disprove  them.    I  would  live  past  years  again,  but  it 
»)ioulil  bt  the  latter,  not  the  former  portion,  fur  the  current  of  my  life,  ^ 
as  it  approaches  tlie  great  uccan  of  eternity,  runs  amuother  and  clearer 
than  in  its  finit  oiit-gushiiig.    Like  Job's,  my  Utter  days  have  been  the 
most  fully  blesBed.     1  am  now  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  bating  the 
lo99  of  a  few  teeth,  nnd  some  other  inevitable  eBects  of  age  upon  ray 
person,  I  still  (wesess  the  menssana  iii  corpore  anno,  and  "bate  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope."    My  journey  from  sixir  to  leventy  has  been  as 
delightful  as  titat  from  forty  to  sixty  i  nor  ao  I  anticipate  any  future 
disappointment  should  it  be  extended  to  eighty,  for  my  confidence  ia     . 
nature's  suBstitutione  and  benignant  provisions  is  bouDdUsa,  Had  sh* 
fixed  a  century  as  the  impassable  boundary  of  life,  we  might  fe«(   ■ 
some  annoyance  and  apprehension  as  we  approached  it;  but  b^  lear-  ^ 
ing  it  undetermined,  she  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  us  immorr    ^ 
taf  in  our  own  belief,  for  Hope  ia  illimitable.     I  often  catch  myself 
anxiously  iiKjuirin^  of  what  disease  my  seniors  have  died,  as  if  their 
dii^appearance  at  eighty  or  ninety  were  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  attributable  to  accident. — "  Tlie  shortness  of  human  life," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  afforded  as  many  arguments  to  the  voluntuarj    J 
as  the  moralist."    How  operative  then  must  it  be  with  me  who  am    I 
anxious  to  combine  both  tendencies,  and  be  considered  a  moral  volup-    I 
taary,  or,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,  not  a  follower  of  Aristippus,     ■ 
or  disciple  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  devoted  to  worldly  and  sensual  de- 
lights under  which  the  soul  "  embodies  and  embrutea ;"  but  as  a  pupil 
of  the  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated  Epicurus,  cultivating  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  and  holding  pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good,  and 
virtue  the  chief  pleasure.     TheBe  are  the  laudable  delights  to  which  1 
feel  a  new  stimulant  from  considering  the  shortness  of  my  remaining 
career ;  and  whether  its  termination  be  near  or  distant,  these  enjoy- 
ments will,  I  verily  believe,  accompany  me  to  the  last,  and  enable  me 
to  fall,  like  Ciesar,  in  a  becoming  and  decent  attitude. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  which  1  have  been 
reading  in  the  fields.  How  beautiful  is  the  evening  !  The  ground  is 
strewed  with  dead  leave",  which  the  wind  has  blown  up  into  little  heaps 
like  graves:  autumn  has  spread  her  vari -coloured  mantle  over  those 
which  still  flutter  on  tlie  trees,  some  of  which,  crisp  and  red,  tinkle  in 
die  air  ;  while  from  the  chesnuts  over  my  head  a  lai^c  russet  leaf,  flit- 
ting from  time  to  time  before  my  eyes,  or  falling  at  my  feet,  seems  to 
pronounce  a  silent "  mrmento  laorf."  The  sun  is  rapidly  sinking  down, 
leaving  the  valley  before  me  in  shade,  while  the  woods  that  clothe  tlie 
hill  upon  my  left,  suffused  with  rosy  liEht,  but  tran(|uil  and  mntti)nle<'>s, 
seem  as  if  they  reposed  in  the  Rush  of  sleep.  Three  horses,  uuyukcJ 
from  the  plough,  are  crossing  the  field  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
crijwa  that  have  been  following  the  furrow,  retire  cawing  to  their  npsts, 
while  a  flock  of  sheep,  attended  by  the  sliepheid  and  his  doj;,  are 
shiwiy  withdrawing  to  t!ie  fold.  Every  thing  wems  to  breatue  of 
death, — toremindmethnt  my  sun  too  is  setting,  and  that  I  must. shortly 
go  to  my  lung  home,  fur  the  niglit  is  approaching.  And  here,  me- 
thiuks,  if  my  appointvd  time  wao  come,  witli  the  grass  fur  my  bed  o|  ^ 
death,  the  earth  and  »ky  sole  witness  of  my  exit,  I  could  contrntedlyifl 
cumnit  my  last  breath  lo  the  air,  that  it  might  be  wafted  to  Him  wb*  fl 
(Kvc  it.  ^ 

Life  is  nt  all  times  precarious  ;— tliere  are  but  a  few  feet  of  earth 
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behreen  the  itontest  of  us  «nd  the  grave,  and  at  my  age  weahould  not 
be  too  sansnine  in  our  calcolations ;  yet,  if  I  were  to  judse  from  my 
owii  onbrdLen  health  and  inward  feelings,  as  well  as  from  me  opinions 
of  others  more  competent  to  pronounce,  I  have  jet  ten  years  at  least/ 
perhaps  many  more,  of  happine^  in  store  for  me.  Should  the  former 
period  be  consummated,  I  pledge  myself  again  to  commune  with  the 

8tblic  Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  realise 
e  wish  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  who  half  an  hour  before  his 
death  exclaimed,  **  Had  I  a  pen,  and  were  able  to  write,  I  would 
describe  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  In  either  altema- 
tire*  ]gentle  reader,  if  my  example  shall  have  assisted  in  teaching  thee 
how  to  live  grateful  and  happy,  and  to  look  upon  deadi  with  resigna- 
tfam^  the  object  of  this  memoir  will  be  attained,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
cause  to  r^^ret  perusing  this  sketch  of 

A  Skftuaokmart. 


MAY. 

It  Ver  et  Venus  et  Veneris  prenuntius  ante 

Pinnstus  nst^tiir  Zephynis  Testigis  propter: 

Flora  qiuDus  Mater  prxqietgens,  ante  viaT 

CuDCta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet— Lvobt. 

How  delightful  is  the  opening  of  May,  bringing  with  it  the  most 
Miciois  sensations,  overflowing  with  sweets,  and  infusine  through  all 
nature  a  (^Eoshness  and  vitality  perceived  at  no  other  period  of  the  year. 
MaoriMr  may  possess  attractions  of  a  more  flaunting  character,  and 
antnmn  may  proffer  its  matured  fruits  and  wealthy  harvests;  but  to  those 
who  have  a  keen  perception  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  vivid  impressions  spring  produces  on  the  mind,  what  can  be  more 
grateful  than  the  renovated  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  elasticity 
and  exhilaration  of  feeling  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  this  montn 
of  fruition,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  light,  pleasure,  and  loveliness  ?  The 
clouds,  no  longer  black,  and  hurrieid  across  the  face  of  heaven  by  storms, 
are  like  fleeces  of  snowy  whiteness  enamelled  upon  the  eternal  azure, 
setting  oiT,  and  not  sullying  the  purity  of  its  serene  hue.  The  soft 
breezes^ 

**  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing," 


bear  «*  buxom  health"  and  joyousness  on  their  wings.    The  birds 
sing  tiieir  sweetest  notes. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

The  early  flowers,  « the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,"  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  verdure,  rich  m  colour,  refreshed 
witii  frequent  showers,  and  not  yet  irabrowned  by  the  summer  sun, 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  its  variety  of  tinge.  Creation  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  tiie  dead,  all  is  being — ^instinct  with  life  and  motion. 
Love  also  awakes  at  this  genial  season,  as  Cunningham  pleasingly  sings; 
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Prom  the  west  as  it  wantonly  blows, 

Fond  ZephjT  caresses  llie  vine; 
I'he  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  the  rose. 

And  wUIowsand  woodbines  entwine: 
The  pinks  by  the  riviikt  tidr, 

Tliat  bonier  the  Tienial  alcove. 
Bend  downnurd  U>  kiss  the  soft  tide: 

For  M*i  is  the  mother  or  Lore, 

Mti  tinges  ihe  butterfly's  wing. 

He  flutters  in  bridal  amy  i 
And  if  the  win)^d  foresters  sing 

I'he  music  is  tttuglit  them  by  Mit. 
The  stock-dove,  recluse  witli  her  male. 

Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove. 
And,  murmuTing,  seems  to  repeal, — 

"That  Mil  is  the  mother  rfLove." 

Solomon  also  says,  "  The  winter  is  past,  tlie  rain  is  over  and  pm*. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  eartii,  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  birtJs  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  To  all  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  Btriking  descriptions  uf  the  sea- 
son must  be  familiar.  Milton  makes  the  most  heavenlj  clime  to  con- 
siat  of  an  "eternal  spring" — 

Tlie  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  imell  of  bpW  and  grove,  attuni- 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hoars  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  spring. 

Virgil,  in  hie  second  Oeorgic,  places  the  cosmogony  in  the  spring. — 

finch  were  the  days,  the  season  was  the  same. 
When  first  arose  this  world's  sJI .beauteous  frame ; 
The  sky  was  clondless,  balmy  was  the  air. 
And  spring's  mild  influence  made  all  nature  fur. 

WiBTo-i,  Geo,  I.,  ii.  1.  407. 

Honest  Chaucer,  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  ago,  speaks 

of  the  spring  as  we  speak  of  it  now,  for  the  revolution*  of  ttme  effect 

DO  change  in  natural  senaationa.    Hear  his  beautiful  lioes  in  the  "  Ro- 

maunt  of  the  Rose." 


I'bat  it  WAS  Mcy  thus  drcamid  me. 
In  time  of  love  and  jolite, 
That  ml  thing  ginn<rth  naten  gay. 
For  there  is  neitlier  buske  nor  hay 
In  Hey  that  it  nlll  shroudid  bctie. 
And  that  it  with  newe  levis  wri  ne  ; 
These  w.iddia  eke  recovertn  grcne 
That  driein  winter  ben  to  aerie, 
And  the  erth  waiith  proude  witlial 
For  sate  dewis  that  on  it  fall. 


And  the  pnvir  raiaie  forgette 

In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  sette, 

Andthfnbecometiillieeniiinileso  proud> 

11iat  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroutle. 

And  make  so  queint  his  robe  and  fayre, 

lliat  it  had  news  an  hundred  pavre 

Of  mpe  and  flouris  Inde  and  Fers, 

And  many  newis  full  divers. 

Thai  is  the  rube  I  mcne  twis 

Through  whtchc  the  ground  to  pnjsin  is 


But  it  would  be  an  interminable  task  to  quote  the  benutiful  apostrophes 
which  have  been  addressed  to  this  regal  division  of  the  year:  we  will 
only  give  another  extract  from  a  Turkish  address  to  the  season. 

"Thou  liearcst  the  talc  of  tlie  nighlinfrale,  'that  the  vernal  season  anproachea.' 
The  ■pHiig  lias  spread  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond-tree  sheds 
its  silver  bloBSoina.  Be  cheerful :  be  full  of  mirth,  for  the  spring  passes  soon  awav. 
itirianot  lasi. 
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**T1ie  groves  and  hills  are  adorned  with  all  aorta  Of  flowers;  a  pavilion  of  roies^ 
as  the  seat  of  pleasure,  is  raised  ^  the  gparden.  .Who  knows  which  of  us  will  be 
alive  when  the  fiur  season  ends  ?  Be  cheerAil,  See 

**  The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed ;  among  the  plants  the 
fbrtunate  tulips  represent  his  companions.  Cmne,  O  pe<»ple  of  Mohammed !  this  is 
the  season  of  memment.    Be  cheerful,  &c" 

Such  is  the  descriptioD  of  May  by  the  poets,  and  such  its  character 
really  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  to  all  who  enjoy  youth  and  health. 
The  torpitade  of  aee  often  imbibes  warmth  from  its  influence,  which* 
however,  is  chilled  oy  the  reflection  that  life,  unHke  nature,  has  no  se- 
cond spring ;  it  **  blossoms  but  to  die."  In  some  temperaments,  how- 
ever, the  impression  produced  by  the  season  is  overpowering  from  ex- 
cess of  excitation,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  generated  amidst  gaiety 
and  hope.  Burke  observes,  that  the  passion  of  love  has  in  it  more  of 
melancholy  than  of  jollity  or  mirth ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  impressions 
made  bv  natural  objects,  where  these  impressions  are  more  than  com- 
monly deep.  They  always  tend  during  the  highest  enjoyment  of  them, 
to  a  pleasing  melancholy.  The  scent  of  a  flower,  where  the  perception 
of  its  odour  is  more  exquisite  than  usual,  will  do  this,  and  the  view  of 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  or  a  rich  setting  sun,  is  uniformly  produc- 
tive of  sadness  to  persons  of  great  sensibility,  and  even  in  a  limited 
derree  to  others.  We  are  seldom  aware  of  the  cause  of  this ;  but  it 
win  often  take  its  departure  from  the  mind,  leaving  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled admiration  and  aevotion  behind.*  This  perhaps  arises  from  an 
unconscious  regret,  fhat  all  we  are  looking  at  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  majesty  of  this  <*  breathing  world"  will  not  be  much  longer 
for  US|  and  we  feel  forcibly,  though  hardlv  conscious  of  it,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  beinjg.  Who  that  is  arrived  at  manhood  can  forget  his 
youtnful  feelings  m  May  ? — who  can  forget 

'*  The  spot  where  spring  its  earliest  visits  paid  ?*' 

Such  reminiscences  are  the  food  of  after-life,  and  enlighten  with  a  so- 
litary ray  of  sunshine  even  the  eloom  of  the  grave  into  which  age  is 
tottering.  But  the  majority  oi  mankind  have  fibres  too  coarse  to 
vibrate  with  such  impressions,  and  May  is  their  month  of  boisterous 
rapture  and  unreflecting  joy.  Even  care  corrodes  the  heart  less 
during  the  reign  of  this  queen  of  months,  fok  it  is  then  that  the  tide 
dT  being  flows  to  its  full  height.    And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?-» 

Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 
In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Our  forefathers  paid  great  honour  to  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
custom  of  commemorating  it  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  We 
must  look  to  the  festivals  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their  invasion  and 

*  This  particular  kind  of  feeling  may  be  understood  by  the  following  passage : — 
"  Combien  de  foia,  de  ma  fendtre  expcxs^e  au  Nord,  j'ai  contempts  avec  Amotion  les 
vastes  deserts  du  ciel,  sa  voCkte  superoe,  azur6e,  ma^fiquement  desain^e,  depuis  le 
levant  bleu&tre,  loin  derri^re  le  Pont-au-Change,  jusqu'au  couchant,  dor^e,  d'une 
hrillante  couleur  aurore  demure  les  arbres  du  cours  et  les  maisons  de  Chaillot !  Je 
ne  manquois  pas  d'employer  ainsi  quelqucs  momens  a  la  fin  d*un  beau  jour,  et  sou- 
vent  des  larroes  douoes  coulcuent  silerrcieusement  de  mes  veux  ravis,  tandis  que 
non  coear,  ffoufl^  d'un  sentiment  incxprimable,  heureux  d'etre  et  reconnoissant 
d'exister,  onroit  a  TEtre  supreme  un  hommage  pur  et  digne  de  lui." 

Vie  priv^e  de  Mad.  Roland. 


contguettt  of  Britain,  for  the  ceremonies  afterwards  adopted  by  its  in> 
habitants,  relics  of  wliieh  have  come  down  to  our  duy.  TIte  Floralia, 
or  games  in  honour  of  Flora,  were  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  Ma^,  according  to  Pliny,  and  continued  during;  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  They  were  instituted  about  the  year  uf  Home  613, 
in  honour  of  Flora,  a  li^abine  Goddess.  The  notion  that  Flora  was  a 
courtesan  appears  to  rest  upon  no  competent  authority.  Her  image 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUax, 
dressed  in  a  close  dress,  and  holding  bean  flowers  in  her  hand.  These 
c;nmeg  might  in  time  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  of  the  cere- 
monies have  been  exceptionable;  but  that  they  were  originally  insti- 
tuted to  call  down  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  the  various  productions 
of  the  land  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  May-games,  inclu- 
ding dancing,  and  the  display  of  elegant  garlands  of  flowers,  are  clearly 
remnants  ui  Pagan  festive  worship.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
May-pole  is  of  Druid  origin, but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition; 
it  was  at  first,  most  probably,  only  a  substitute  for  a  living  tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  offerings  were  suspended;  the  cross  pieces  nailed 
to  it  being  clearly  for  the  better  suspension  of  them.  The  May-games 
too  were  often  held  in  situations  where  trees  would  not  be  found  grow- 
in";,  as  in  towns  or  cities. 

rhe  sports  of  May  were  not  always  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  though  people  generally  went  to  ^ther  May-trees  on  the 
30th  of  April.  The  May-tree,  or  May  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  always  means  there  the  white  thorn,  which  is  commonly 
in  blossom  b^  that  day,  and  which  the  young  people,  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning,  bring  into  the  towns  and  vilTares.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  llelston,  an  obscure  town  in  Cornwall,  May-day  is  still  kept  on 
the  8lh  daj  of  the  month,  and  ia  called  the  Furry-dai/,  the  etymology 
of  which  IS  unknown.  There  is  no  stationary  May-pole,  but  green 
branches  of  a  large  size  are  displayed,  decorated  with  garlands.  The 
doors  nf  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  thrown  open,  anil  the  youth  of 
both  seses,  and  of  all  ranks,  dance  up  and  down  the  streets,  having 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  enter  in  and  come  out  of  the 
houses  dancing,  till  night  closes  the  scene  of  festivity.  This/urrj-A-.y 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  the  Festival  of  Flora,  in 
the  island.  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall, May-day  is  only  distinguished 
by  the  early  rising  of  the  young  people  of  both  aeses  to  gather  May, 
and  ramble  into  the  country  to  brealtfast  at  farm-houses  or  cottages 
on  milk  and  clotted  cream,  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England. 

In  London,  the  most  noted  ^fay-pole  was  formerly  atti:ied  in 
front  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Cornhill."  In  Fenchurch  street,  there 
was  also  anciently  a  noted  May -game  on  the  3nth  of  the  mgnth,  when 
a  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  were  chosen.  At  later  periods,  Robin 
Hood  was  introduced  into  these  sports,  and  styled  lord  of  the  May, 
togetlier  with  Maid  Marian,  his  faithful  mistress.t  That  the  London 
chimney-sweepers  hold  the  first  of  May  aa  tJieir  holiday  is  well  known. 
The  communion  of  this  nauseous  sooty  tribe,  indigenous  only  in  the 
corrupted  atmospheres  of  cities,  with  the  natural  May,  its  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  is  about  as  inconsistent  aa  a  lord  and  lady  mayoress  dressed 


*  See  Strutt.  puge  312.  f  ^cc  tUso  note,  p.  433. 
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like  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  with  pipe  and  crook,  acting  in  an  Ar- 
cadian- pastoral,— -a  siffht  once  not  unfrequent  on  a  London  holiday. 

That  the  Festival  of  May  might  often  have  led  to  excesses  is  very  pro- 
bable, and  thus  the  anger  of  soine  puritanical  writers  has  condemned 
it  altogether.*^  If  it  were  viewed  as  a  religious  rite,  and  made  use 
of  for  cherishing  a  blind  superstition,  such  a  censure  might  be  just. 
Layine  this  aside,  the  merriment  of  villages  and  country  people  on 
May 'day,  as  it  was  formerly  kept,  was  far  oetter  than  pot-house  feasts 
and  drunken  revelline,  which  are  the  marks  of  the  festivals  observed 
in  the  present  day.  The  fair  sex  also  then  participated  and  heightened 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  time.  What  can  be  a  more  harmless 
amusement  than  greeting  the  most  delicious  of  seasons  with  dance  and 
music  P 

The  virtuous  and  learned  author  of  *'  The  Minstrel"  expresses  a  wish 
tiiat  the  sports  common  in  the  month  of  May  should  be  celebrated 
around  his  grave. 


— — —  thither  let  the  villa^  swain  repair ; 
And,  light  of  lieart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishevelrd  hair, 
And  celebrate  the  meny  mom  of  May. 

When  nature  smiles  to  greet  her  worshippers,  how  graceless  to 
withhold  our  hearts  from  sharing  the  common  happiness !  He  who 
formed  us  with  the  capacity  for  relishine  natural  beauty,  is  not  ill- 
pleased  that  we  should  express  our  joy  and  gratitude  by  innocent  mirth- 
tulness — that  "we"  should  "frolic  while  'tis  May."  One  instance  of 
this  feeling,  in  a  revival  of  the  festival  of  May -day,  shall  conclude  this 
article. 

The  writer  was  travelling,  on  foot,  in  Warwickshire,  on  a  delicious 
old  May -day,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  being  about  four  miles  from 
the  county  town,  took  a  path  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in- 
vited by  a  better  prospect  of  the  country  beyond.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance he  entered  a  church -yard,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  humble  in  life,  but  apparently  few  of  those  who  even  in  death 
display,  by  the  "  frail  memorials"  erected  over  their  ashes,  the  vanity 

*  In  the  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  in  1595,  is  the  following  account  of  May- 
keeping: — "  Every  parish,  town,  or  village,  assemble  themselves,  both  men,  women 
and  children :  and  either  altogether,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies,  they 
go  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountains,  some  to  one 
place  and  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes,  and 
m  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  witJi  tlicm  birch  boughs  and  bmnchcs  of  trees 
to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  tlieir  chicfest  iewel  Uiey  bring  from  thence  is 
the  Maic-pole,  which  they  bring  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — ^they  have  twentie 
or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a  sweet  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the 
tip  of  his  hdrnes,  and  those  oxen  drewe  home  the  May-poale,  their  stinking  idol 
rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound  round  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with  variable 
colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  following  it  with 
great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  rearedi,  with  handkerchi-^fs  and  flaggs 
streamijig  on  the  top :  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green 
boughs  about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by  it,  and 
then  they  fall  to  banquetting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing  about  it,  as  the 
heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  ot  their  idols.  I  have  heard  it  credibly  re" 
ported,  that  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  maidens  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  woods 
in  the  evening,  npt  above  one-third  have  returned  home  again  as  they  went*' 


«f  human  pretensions.  A  small  ancient  Ootliic  church  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  grBVcs,  havi|ig  a  tower  of  liltli:  elevation  at  the  west  end. 
and  near  it  on  ench  side  grew  yew  trees,  the  chililren  of  many  a  cen- 
fury's  growth,  fast  hasteniog  to  decay.  Undipped  they  spread  tlieir 
funereal  shade  wide  over  the  burial  mountls  beneatli  them.  The  site  of 
the  cHurch  was  on  the  Qat  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  latter  sloped 
towards  the  east  somewhat  steeply.  The  church-yard  commanded  a 
noble  and  very  extensive  prospect.  On  the  eastern  side  were  seen 
the  feudal  turrets  of  Warwick  Castle  rising  over  the  deep  green  fo- 
liage beneath  them;  and  still  farther  beyond  la^  an  extensive  and  rich 
country  that  melteil  far  away  into  the  blue  distance.  In  the  south- 
east or  southerlr  point  of  the  horizon,  the  Edge  hills  were  distingniah- 
'n  the  civil  wars ;  and  on  the  north,  distant  a  very  '' 


miles,  arose  the 


greyr 


i  of  Kenilworth  Castle — melancholy  rem- 


nants of  departed  magnificence.  The  intervening  space  was  filled 
with  fine  meadow  land,  the  turf  of  which  was  scarcely  visible  for  the 
thickly  growins  trees  that  marked  the  difl'erent  boundaries.  Yet  far- 
ther than  Kenirworth,  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Coven  try  presented  themselves,  peering  above  the  dark  forest 
that  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  interval  between.  From  the  western 
end  of  the  church,  the  view  was  confined,  and  presented  a  meadow 
crossed  by  a  broad  carriage  path  which  ted  to  a  few  houses  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  close  by  the  roaa  side.  The  church  appeared  to  be  care- 
fuHy  kept  in  repair;  but  there  was  nothing  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
church-wardens  were  either  masons  or  carpenters  by  profession,  be- 
cause all  seemed  to  be  done  with  consistency,  and  there  was  no  "  beau- 
tifying," to  adopt  a  parish  phrase.  Fainted  glass  of  great  elegance 
had  been  introduced  into  the  narrow  windows,  anil  cast  "  a  dim  reli- 
gious light"  on  the  i<imple  interior  of  the  edifice;  the  coloured  rays 
from  which  alone  attracted  the  eye  to  any  thing  like  ornament.  The 
largest  of  these  designs  represented  the  crucifixion,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  being  a  deep  blue,  tlie  efiect  was  peculiarly  striking.  Those 
windows  had  been  made  and  placed  there  at  the  sole  expense  of  tlie 
minister,  who  must  have  taken  no  little  pride  in  thus  adorning  the 
humble  scene  of  his  labour^;  for  humble  it  was,  compared  to  the  ma- 
jority of  churches,  or  to  the  pompous  cathedrals  of  our  island.  It  was 
truly  the  church  of  the  village  minister;  yet  fervent  aspirations  had 
been  offered  up  there,  and  bv  hearts  us  pure  as  in  places  of  greater 
ecclesiastical  note,  where  oUen 


In  the  centre  of  the  irregularly -shaped  village-green  tliere  were  several 
trees  surrounded  by  groups  of  persons  of  uotn  sexes,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  genteelcr  circles  of  society,  and  a  number 
of  private  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near,  the  horses  being 
taken  out.  A  May-pole,  decorated  with  sumptuous  garlands  of  natu- 
ral and  ai-tificial  flowers,  the  gifts  of  the  fair  parishioners,  stood  not  far 
from  the  road  side ;  and  a  band  uf  rustic  music  was  stationed  at  a 
place  which  was  enclosed  witti  ropes  for^dancing,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  May -pole.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  a  hundred  yards 
fartlier  on,  was  a  plain  but  comfortable  brick  dwelling,  in  a  garden, 
with  the  usual  appendages  of  uut-houses  on  the  right-hund  side.  Se- 
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Teral  well-dressed  persons  were  loitering  about  its  front  in  conversa- 
tion,  apparently  waiting  for  the  festive  scene  to  commence.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  venerable  son  of  the  church,  in  a  wig  of  no  common  dimen- 
sions, and  a  clerical  cocked  hat,  came  out  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
minister.  In  stature  he  was  short  and  stoutly  made,  his  hands  were 
crossed  behind  his  back,  unless  whfen  he  presented  them  to  receive 
the  hearty  shake  of  a  well  known  b^rstanaer.  His  lar^e  bashy  eye- 
brows completely  shaded  eyes  showing  considerable  liveliness  and 
fire ;  and  tnough  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  septuagenary,  he  was 
not  one  whom  the  usual  feebleness  of  bod  v^  at  that  era  of  life,  had  yet 
overtaken.  The  furrows  of  time  on  his  Mice  were  not  deeply  indent- 
ed ;  indeed  his  cheeks  were  rather  smooth  and  full  than  wnnkled.  He 
conversed  with  those  around  him  smilingly,  and  the  character  of  his 
coontenance  was  then  remarkably  attractive.  There  was  a  strong  cast 
of  benevolence  in  his  physiomomy  even  when  it  approached  to  stern- 
ness, which  it  was  capable  of  putting  on  in  a  moment  of  indignation  to 
the  utmost  deeree  of  severity.  His  features  proved  thefallacy  of  Lava- 
ter's  system,  for  they  did  not  show  any  thin^  remarkably  intellectual, 
and  yet  few  men  were  possessed  of  stronger  intellect.^  By  those  of  the 
parish  around  he  appeared  to  be  much  beloved,  and  he  moved  towards 
the  sreen  with  a  firm  step,  inquiring  of  one  individual  the  health  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  domestics,  with  an  interest  that  showed  he 
was  truly  sincere  about  their  welfare.  On  arriving  there  he  ordered 
the  music  to  strike  up,  and  the  dancing  to  begin.  All  mingled  in  the 
harmless  and  graceful  amusement  without  regarding^  those  distinctions 
in  life,  which  are  commonly  witnessed  on  similar  occasions.  The 
daughter  of  the  hiimble  farmer  was  the  partner  of  the  son  of  the  patri- 
cian ;  every  individual  present  seemed  to  devote  himself,  for  a  season, 
to  cheerful  gaiety.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  which  are  so  very  rare 
in  this  land  of  ostentation,  when  the  vulgar  distinctions  of  wealth  are 
forsotten,  and  human  beings  seem  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  all 
children  of  the  same  common  parent.  Such  occasional  interminglings 
of  classes  in  the  country  are  not  without  their  uses,  and  the  donor  of 
the  fete  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  this:  two  young  ladies,  who,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  in  similar  circumstapces,  had  very  little  reason 
to  "  lift  high  the  head"  beyond  their  fellows,  having  come  under  his 
marked  displeasure  for  exhibiting  symptoms  of  their  ill-breedine  from 
self'con sequence.  After  dancing  an  hour  or  two  in  the  open  air,  the 
assemblage  adjourned  to  different  places  for  refreshment.  Fifty  of 
the  company  dined  in  the  library,  at  the  parsonage -house.  After  din- 
ner dancing  was  resuifted,  at  intervals,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  it 
ceased  entirely,  to  comni:;nce  again  on  the  accustomed  anniversary, 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  revival  of  May-day  keeping,  divested,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  of  all  superstitious  taint,  deserves  general  imitation,  if  it  be 
only  to  bring  together,  occasionally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict belonging  to  different  classes.  Abroad  such  scenes  are  common 
throughout  the  year:  here  it  would  require  a  local  e.:ample  among  the 
hi^er  orders  to  establish  somethins;  similar  in  our  villages,  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  space  of  time,  which  might  be  more  distinguished 
by  the  society,  and  by  sobriety  and  correctness  of  manners,  than  noisy 
fairs  and  vicious  wakes.    Different  ranks  would  then  meet,  and  with- 


out  becoming  loo  ramiliar,  know  each  other's  Taces,  and  be  closer^ 
linked  tog;ether  in  the  gfeat  chain  of  civil  society.  Nu  opportuDitT 
could  be  more  favourable  Tmr  this  communion  of  diflerent  ranks,  whicl 
was  once  such  a  charactcriBtic  uf  our  forefathers,  than  the  genial  first 
of  Maj — a  communion  which  has  now  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  heartlessness 
and  low  species  of  pride,  brutal  to  inferiors,  envious  to  equals,  and 
grovelling  towards  superiors. 

Reader,  if  you  inquire  who  the  retired  minister  may  be  that  lives 
so  friendly  and  contentedly  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  his  little  parish, 
and  the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  the  festival  of  May-day  has  been 
thus  renewed — know  that  the  one  may  be  found  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  other  in  a  reverend  philanthropist  and  profound  scholar,  the  warm 
hearted  friend  of  Fox  and  Romilly.  V. 
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Miss  LvDiA  Barrow  to  Miss  Kittt  Bbows. 


1  Frmfli   Drcn. — Etiay  en  llaxruSiytting. — (Hh*  KeBg    ' 
—The  Temple  of  Jniiii^.—Lsdia  vilh  iwa  faca.—Ctiutmtalian   ' 
aned  bg  **r  Fmich  I}iv:~IBffh  Bloid.—Tht  Macbealh;  the  Lockelt,  nnd 
%vien>.~fratlang  Caluilrop/iri. 

Mrdreaa — you'd  be  ve^'d  if  I  diJ  n"!  pui  th«iin —  • 

My  i«»  wiisaroitndskirt,af  go»a»merBatin; 

With  one  row  of  BuiUnn^,  nest  tu  the  hem, 

lt>  colour  the  blusli  of  G»lcaiiila'!i  dark  gem. 

Ten  y«rda  of  red  ribbon  were  piickcr'd  ui  bows, 

In  space  equi^lisUnl,  like  sokfien  in  rowi ; 

The  bows  had  short  cndingi  with  rich  silver  tips, 

In  tX\  twenty-eight,  with  three  more  at  the  hip*. 

But  Fashion  woukl  dub  me  insane,  did  I  mi*a 

To  bring  to  your  ricw  my  nrtast-d-la-Siatti. 

'Twu  velvet  in  mbHance,  in  hue  the  true  ruby. 

Which  many  attempt  to  procure,  and  but  few  &uy. 

ITiis  miJcb'd,  bkc  two  pea^  with  the  white  satin  sleeve*. 

Whose  Valenciennes  lace  was  adjusted  in  ereiM. 

Uy  hair  was  remarkably  killinF,  with  pones 

ttf  Coquillieot  ribbon,  like  full-btowini;  roses : 

Not  Irize'd,  poodle 4iuliion,  like  Uadame  Corelli's, 

Not  ijcd  in  thrije  pig-l:iils,  like  MIbh  Fanny  Kelly's : 

TwHs  drcs^d  at  loe  tidU  just  the  ume  as  the  forehead — 

ITos  Foote  set  the  Kishion :  I'Hpa  calls  it  borrid. 

He  tayii  in  tlist  "ri^il-about-nkcc"  mode  to  stir. 

Is  all  nughty  well  in  a  beauty  like  her: 

But  mij  pretty  bald  pate  to  agony  stits  him. 

He  swears  it  will  hook  in  noTovcr  but  Spurzlieiia  .— 

While  Itichard,  as  saucy  as  Coriolonus, 

Ihi  nick-nameil  my  temple  the  Temple  of  Janus. 

Wifh  my  necklace  Dio^nes'  self  could  not  quarrel. 

For  thai,  with  the  ear-rings  and  cross^  were  plain  coral. 

By  crincross  white  ribbon  my  uistcpwaii  hid: 

My  shoes  fccrc  white  satin,  my  gloves  were  while  kid. 
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Including  the  sarsnet,  with  honeycomb  flounces. 
The  whole  of  my  dreas  weigh'd  exactly  three  ounces. 
Thus,  graced  by  thy  genius,  dirine  Mn.  Bell, 
I  enterd  the  ball  at  the  Citv  hotel. 

Conceive — what  your  Liddy  wants  words  to  express- 
Hie  gape  and  the  stare  at  my  beautiful  dress ! 
His  Honour  Mat  Mite,  with  a  tooth  like  a  tusk. 
Who  just  then  was  kicking  poor  old  Money  muak. 
Stood  fix'd,  with  his  partner.  Miss  Firkin  from  Bristol, 
As  hr  he  and  she  had  been  shot  with  a  pistol. 
IKpM  Dawson,  who  led  down  the  middle  so  far, 
Ttiat  her  motion  had  more  of  the  comet  than  star, 
(While  Lambert,  her  partner,  made  all  the  house  rock,) 
Sat  down  on  a  form  to  recover  the  shock, 
llie  folks,  I  should  tell  you,  were  tip-top%  high  mettlers, 
And  traced  their  descent  from  ori^^nal  settlers. 
Their  family  trees,  without  mildew  or  blight^ 
Were  planted  ere  Botany  Bay  saw  the  light. 
A  lady  in  blue,  with  a  reticule  pocket, 
A  great  great  mnd-daughter  oif  Gay's  Lucy  Locket, 
Stood  first  in  me  set;  aivd,  with  blsck  and  white  teeth» 
The  iprl  next  to  her  was  Miss  Sally  Macheath :  ' 
And  next,  in  a  necklace  of  coral,  stood  Zo^ 
The  copper  descendant  of  Prince  Po-wee-to-wee. 
The  fourth,  and  the  smartest  of  all,  to  nw  fancy. 
Was  "foresaid  Miss  Dawson,  descended  from  Nancy. 
'*  Wont  you  dance  P'  said  red  Zoe,  with  courteous  advances ; 
While  Richard  and  I  answer'd,  **  Not  country-dances : 
On  them  we  decid^ly  turn  our  two  backs: — 
Quadrilles  are  the  only  things  done  at  Almack's.** 
"  Quad^iUesy"  cried  Ifias  Dawson,  **  well  dance  by  and  by  .- 
I  gveti  that  we  dance  them  progpremnglj/ 9pry** 

But  ho,  let  no  novice  Miss  Imwson  put  trust  in ! 
The  wahz  we  began  with  was  Lieber  Augustin. 
Hrst,  Richard  and  I,  like  a  proper-taught  pair, 
Whirl'd  round  in  quick  time,  clearing  sofa  and  chair: 
One  hand  firmly  grappled  his  shoulder,  the  other 
Hung  gracefully  down,  far  apart  from  my  brother. 
My  eyes  «« loved  the  ground,"  that  I  might  not  be  giddy* 
How  like  a  Mercandotti  spun  elegant  Liddy ! 
Thus,  thrice  round  the  ball-room,  without  pause  or  flurry, 
I  show'd  how  we  managed  those  matters  in  Surrey. 
Not  so  Miss  Macheath :  her  eyes  leering,  winking. 
She  soon  was  quite  giddy,  and  felt  herself  sinking. 
To  prop  tumblers,  any  thing  serves  as  a  handle. 
So  she  grasp'd,  at  hap  hazard,  a  fat  tallow  candle. 
Bliss  Dawson  spun  next,  and  in  spinning  tum'd  pale. 
Her  fist,  swinging  round  like  a  countryman's  flad, 
(A  regular  throsher !)  gave  Wa^ngton  Read 
Such  a  douce  in  the  Me,  that  it  made  his  nose  bleed. 
This,  join'd  to  shin-kicking,  and  treading  down  heelit, 
Bade  poor  raurder'cl  waltzes  give  place  to  Quadrilles. 
Rut  oh,  euch  quadrilles !  such  a  wdd  hurly-ourly  ? 
Every  step  for  the  music  too  late  or  too  c»riy ! 
A  separate  Letter  the  remnant  must  tell ; — 
So  here,  for  the  present,  I  bid  you  ftrewelk 

t.B. 
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LITTBK  X. 

Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fannt  Fadb» 

COXTBim. 

fFebb  Ball  on  Jverage  CropB.^-A  Vin9n,-~Mrt.  EHxabeth  Carter.'—TtUtwdng 
among  the  Cheroheet. — BhietpoMt  and  pretent,'-^  Trip  to  BurUngtoruitreet  in 
Medea^t  Car, — Beadingt.'^JSng'  Lear  and  hie  Daughiere.^'Mre,  BarUey, — Ba- 
roneee  JBauIk  in  the  Straw* — Joanna  Southe^^^Announcement  of  Vieitere, — Bk/e 
Babel,—**  Chaoe  come  afain,'*'^JDame  Carter  dipt  into  Ovid^'—Drugone  fly  buck 
to  JVew  Tork.-^FinaleJrom  John  Bunyan, 

As  I  lately  studied,  in  Eaftboum's  back  shop. 

The  thoug;hts  of  Wiaa  Hall  on  an  aTeiage  crop : 

The  God  who  stiewt  pq)pies  wherever  com  grows^ 

Soon  rock'd  diy  Sabnna  to  gentle  repose. 

And  brought,  while  kiplpiiiion  flasg'a  hea^y  o'er  me, 

In  visions,  EuiAann  Castsb  befm  me. 

With  napkin-bound  fttehead,  the  same  as  of  yore. 

When  grave  Epietetus^  at  half-after-four. 

Awaked  her  to  study,  with  vigour  heroic. 

And  do  into  English  the  migfaUr  €ireek  Stoic. 

**  Oh !  choicest,'' she  cried,  ^  of  Bfinerva's  lean  kine. 

The  foremost  blue  buskin  that  trij^p'd  o'er  the  line. 

To  thin  this  mde  sheepfold  of  national  breeders. 

By  founding  a  College  of  Yiigin  Seceders : 

Compared  with  thy  wide  wa&d  glory,  how  nairow 

The  nonours  of  Cortez,  Alvarex,  Pizarro! 

With  virtue  that  no  son  of  Venus  can  bribe,  * 

And  one  bosom  less  than  the  Amazon  Tribe, 

Secure  may'st  thou  laugh  at  the  loud  or  deep  cones 

Of  mate-widow'd  mothers  and  out^-date  nurses. 

Spurn  Hymen:  read  MaUhuB:  be  finn  at  thy  post:       ' 

Live  chaste  as  the  Queen  whose  pre-nomen  I  boast. 

And  bear  this  device  on  thy  memory's  crestp— 

<'The  Blue  of  Cohmibia,  the  Star  of  the  West." 

«  Oh !  Virnn,"  I  answer*!!,  *'  I  fear  while  I  woo, 

I  dread  while  I  seek,  this  investment  of  Bhie. 

The  growing-up  girls  in  yon  Cherokee  nation 

Are  known  to  flinch  under  the  blue  indentation. 

I  dread,  though  I  honour,  the  end  I'm  pursuing. 

Pray,  is  it  not  painfol  to  feel,  like  tattooing?" 

**  Not  ao^"  cried  the  Sibyl,  no  cares  tend  the  >ow : 

It  might  be  so  once,  but  it  isnt  so  now. 

No  more,  in  the  regions  of  Blue,  is  a  Bout 

Aprim  semicircle  of  Tea  and  turn  out. 

'Tis  now  a  mere  chaos,  of  that  no  HI  pattern^ 

Assorted,  of  yore,  by  the  first-born  or  Satonu 

Would  you  wonbip  the  Muse  in  her  moduli  retvmt  9 

Behold,  to  condnct  us  to  Buriington-street, 

Medea  has  profTerM  her  dnigon-drawn  car." 

She  spoke :  up  we  mounted:  and,  soaring  aftr. 

Alighted,  in  town,  after  ten  minutes  talk. 

And  knock'd  at  the  Mansion  of  Baboitrss  Baitlk, 

*<  A  little  foot  Page"  oped  the  latch  with  a  snap. 

In  a  liveiT  of  blue,  ana  a  chimnev-pot  cap. 

We  found  by  a  general  ** Hush!  hush !"  nom  the  crowd, 

The  first  Entertainment  was  reading  aloud ! 

<*Come  here,"  said  my  Lady,  "  tis  Lear  and  his  Daughter." 

<<  James,  bring  Mrs.  Bartley  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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Now,  Goneril,  turn  the  old  Kine  out  of  doors." 

•«I  can't.  Ma'am.**—**  What  hinders  you  ?" — **  Somebody  snores."' 

**  There !  now  he's  awake ;  silent  still  ?  what's  the  matter  ?*' 

**I  cannot  be  heard;  tlie  whole  street's  in  a  clatter." 

But  see  yonder  wagon,  that  noise  mayn't  disturb. 

Deposits  ten  trusses  of  straw  on  the  kerb. 

*Tis  spread :  rolling  urchins  their  merriment  lisp. 

And  toss  to  the  firmament  wisp  after  wisp. 

The  knocker  is  muffled:  the  eoasips  agree. 

My  Lady's  as  Lord-loving  Ladies  would  be. 

Parturient  at  Eighty!  how  will  the  town  talk, — 

Dame  Southcot  was  nothing  to  Baroness  Baulk ! 

King  Lear  now  deposed,  and  the  muffle  torn  down, 
A  rat-a-tat  'lanim  awakes  half  the  town ; 
And  the  little  foot-pave,  from  his  box  at  the  entry, 
Is  hoarse  with  up-bftwling  the  names  of  the  gentry. 
Lord  Cherokee  Chin-tuf^  a  Col'nel  of  Lancers, 
Lord  Booby  Bolen*,  who  dines  the  French  dancers ! 
Sir  Brown-Jones-Brown-Jones,  in  a  poftillion's  shirt. 
Lord  Bouncer,  Count  Squint'em,  and  Lady  Jane  Flirt, 
Three  gentlemen  glee-aingers!  Mr.  Belzoni! 
Lord  Strutt,  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  his  bow-knee. 
The  Viscount,  who  never  did  much  good  or  much  ill. 
Except  in  his  dressing  at  Martin  Van-Butchel. 
The  pie-ball'd  Egyptian,  half  white  and  half  brown. 
The  wonderful  Swiss,  who  was  hang'd  and  cut  down, 
Massa  ^ambo,  who  knows  about  West  India  law. 
The  barefooted  Beggar  who  sleeps  upon  straw, 
A  black-betrded  Persian  in  crimson ;  and,  ah  me ! 
Dress'd  like  other  people,  plain  Mr.  Salami ; 
With  Knights  of  the  Cross,  an  unaccountable  fty, 
Bestudded  with  stars,  like  the  Nights  of  July. 

Then  enter*d  full  thirty  abjurers  of  man. 
Each  borne  in  a  bibbetty-bobbing  sedan; 
Whose  tongues  from  non-use  were  not  sufier'd  to  rust,        ^ 
All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon — none  were  discussed. 
•*  You've  seen  the  Laplanders.- Where's  Mathews  ?-Poor  Perry' 
••  Scott  wrote  them :  1  know  it :  Who  told  you  so  ?  Terry. 
<*  A  song :  Mr.  Broadhunt :  hush :  *  ^ent  O'Moyle,' 
**  I'm  told  that  they  really  dine  on  train  oil.— • 
••  Have  you  sold  out  your  Fives  ?  No,  I'm  not  in  a  hurry. 
"Me  adaum  qui  fed:  Lord  Byron  to  Murray. — 
^  Lady  Crimson,  you've  got  something  black  on  your  dieek. 
**  Camporesi  and  Ronzi  de  Begni  don't  speak ! 
**  What's  o'clock  ?— HamptonCourt :  Yes :  we  dined  at  the  Toy. 
**  1  dont  like  the  Pirate  so  well  as  Rob  Boy. 
**  Dear  me !  how  excessively  pretty !  Red  candles! 
'*  Is  Lillibullero  Rossini's  ?  No :  Handel's. 
**  I'U  hold  by  the  brsas  balu8trades.^«o  will  I. 
**Not  goinpP  Yes!— When?  Glad  to  see  you. — Good  b'ye." 

Amid  this  diaotic  exhaustion  of  lung^ 
Her  ladyship's  fingers  moved  brisk  as  their  tongues. 
She  poked  a  poU-parrot,  to  add  to  the  din. 
She  made  every  Mandarin  nod  nose  and  chin. 
She  kick'd  the  coal-scuttle,  she  scraped  up  the  cinders, 
She  made  a  Bard  bellow  an  ode  (one  of  Pindar*s), 
She  strumm'd  a  piano,  and  mix'd  flats  and  sharps. 
Nine  Genevese  8nuil'«boxes  set  up  their  harps. 
She  beat,  on  a  salt-box,  a  rat^a-tat  tap. 
She  cufT'd  the  blue  page  in  the  chimney-pot  cap. 
Till  shawls  and  Good  b'ye  put  an  end  to  the  show. 
Whips  whirling  •bove«  and  wheels  creaJung  below. 
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The  tides  of  hiJFI.omlontlien  ran  in  one  channel. 
And  many  ■  pale  ■plinlcr'd  many  •>  prtniu.-]. 
Now,  wheel  clupiiiE  wheel,  nu  rctrcittcrs,  ttU  stnven. 
And  every  tliink  lock'd,  hul  Uiejkws  d'the  drircnt 
My  Sibji,  Dime  Carter,  llioa  cncil,  with  emotion, 
"  Thine,  Minoa,  the  earlli  is,  and  tliine  i*  the  ocean, 
"The  skicaare  itillopeii  towiil  our  oceuion — 
■■  Foigiie,  niighly  ime,  the  widacioua  iuvaaion." 
Once  more  then  we  mounted  our  dragon -drawn  cur, 
Once  [Dorc  o'er  the  oceuii  we  journey'd  ifurj 
Once  more  by  llie  iliopman  awaked  rrom  my  nnp, 
I  found  thai  M'elih  liul  had  dmpp'tt  into  my  lapi 
Once  more,  lludion  Hivcr,  I  Bmedonthy  flreum: 
Jii  slioit — "  I  aHukc,  anil  liL-hulil,  'iwu  ^  i\ri:ntu"' 
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a  just  nime  from  Reeing  St.  P.iul'a  Cathedral.  I  had  beea 
reading  eoinetlilng  about  it  lust  ni«ht,  nnd  tliis  morning  I  by  accident 
found  niyiieir  on  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  from  which,  as  I  have 
learned  wnce,  (here  is  the  6cst  view  of  it  that  can  be  had  any  where  ; 
ihou^  even  from  that  Doint  it  i^  seen  to  great  diii  ad  vantage,  as  the 
whole  of  its  lowerorder  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding  buirdin|;s.  1 
have  not,  of  lale,  been  very  apt  to  be  surprised  ;  but  I  was  so,  and  with 
a  very  fine  effect,  by  the  first  uneipecten  view  of  this  most  stupendous 
temple.  1  had  passed  half  over  the  bridge  before  I  saw  the  Cathedral, 
or  knew  that  it  was  in  sight;  but  turning  on  the  left  hand  to  look  at 
tile  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  stood  before  me  with  a 
look  uf  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  1  had  fiirmed  no  previous  idea. 
After  having  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  tliat,  us  a  wKule  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  eye  at  once,  I  think  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  London 
must  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  !  Perhaps  the  finest  that  ever 
I  has  been  in  tlie  world.     In  saying  this,  1  do  not  forget  that  the  Par- 

L  thenon  once  existed,  and  that  St.  Peter's  still  does  exist. 

L  Though  I  would  not  venture  to  decide,  even  for  myself,  without 

H  seeing  Mt.  Peter's,  yet  I  am  dispoRud  lo  rank  the  Cathedral  of  London 
H  before  it;  fur  it  is  iguile  possible  to  carry  mere  size  too  far — and  I  think 
H  this  must  have  been  ilona  in  Ht.  Peter's.  It  must  be  too  large  for  alt 
H  its  parts  tu  conduce  to  one  general  elleci. 
H  With  respect  to  the  Partheni 


i  immediately  and  at  o 


Vith  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  1  should  think  that  fur  beauty — pure, 
chaste, affecting  benuly — arising  from  the  en tiru  symmetry,  consistency, 
--'-'  -^^mplicity  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  character 
sculptural  ornaments,  that  temple  muKt  have  been  the  most  per- 
fect work  that  was  ever  prodnced  by  the  hands  of  man.  But  that 
beauty  was  to  be  attributed  chieHy  to  its  comparative  smallness ;  which 
justified  the  architect  in  bestowing  so  much  labour  on  the  details,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  spectator  in  appreciate  them  ; — and  also  to  the 
airaplicily  of  itii  form,  which  from  any  one  point  of  view  produced 
all  its  enecu  immedi      '         "     "       '       ..     -■       ..        -   ■ 


But  then  the  inferior  size 
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of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  form,  prevented 
it  from  producing  those  elevated  and  elevating  feelings,  which  are 
the  ^ndest  achievements  of  works  of  art;  and  which  are  (at  least  in 
architecture)  the  results  of  vastness  of  size,  and  variety  and  consistency 
of  parts  so  combined  as  to  produce  unity  of  effect* 

The  praisers  of  the  Parthenon  overlay  it  with  all  kinds  of  incongru- 
ous epithets.  They  call  it  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  awful,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides, — as  if  it  were  possible  for  all  these  attributes  to 
belong  to  any  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time !  The  truth  is,  the 
Parthenon  was  beautiful— beautiful  even  to  absolute  perfection— but 
nothing  else.  Or  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  a  character  of  majesty,  it 
was  that  majesty  which  accompanies  perfect  beauty-^recisely  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  beautiful  human  face.  I  will  venture  to  compare  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  Venus,  and  St  Paul's  to  the  Apollo.  If  I  am  entitled 
to  judge  of  the  Parthenon  merely  from  an  ac<}uaintance  with  its  archi- 
tectural parts  through  the  medium  of  descriptions  and  engravings,  and 
from  seems  the  fragments  which  exist  of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  I 
should  think  the  effect  produced  by  it  as  a  whole  must  have  been  pre- 
ciselv  of  the  same  character  with  that  produced  by  the  Venus:  a  feel- 
ing in  which  art,  as  art,  has  no  connexion  whatever.  In  that  work, 
art  has  reached  that  consummate  point  of  perfection — ^that  acm^,  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  art,  and  becomes  nature.  We  do  not  admire  the 
Venus.  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  of  a  work  of  art,  any  more  than  we 
think  of  a  beautiful  human  form  as  a  work  of  art.  It  stands  before  us 
in  all  the  shrinking  loveliness  of  a  living  woman — in  all  the  breathing 
beauty  of  a  glorious  human  creature.  We  love  it  with  the  real  affec- 
tions that  belong  to  flesh  and  blood;  because  it  never  carries  us  be- 
yond ourselves---because  we  perpetually  feel  a  kindred  witli  it  The 
Venus  is  one  among  the  examples  whicn  prove  that  Nature  triumphs 
every  where :  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domains  of  Art  itself.  The 
Parthenon  is  another  of  these  examples.  What  I  mean  by  saying  that 
in  these  two  works  Nature  has  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  Art,  is,  that 
the  real  admirers  of  them  would  never  for  an  instant  cease  gazitig  at 
their  beauty,  in  order  to  exclaim  on  the  wondrous  skill  which  pro- 
duced them. 

I  am  wandering  as  usual ;  but  you  know  how  apt  one  fine  thing  is  to 
lead  me  among  the  images  of  a  host  of  others.  Five  minutes  ago  1  was 
in  modem  London;  and  now  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  ancient 
Athens,  till  I  hardly  know  my  way  back  again. 

St  Paul's,  I  repeat,  is  perhaps  a  finer  work,  with  reference  to  itself, 
than  the  Parthenon  was.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  modern  building,  are  certainly  less  difficult  to  produce  than 
those  from  the  ancient  one ;  but,  when  produced,  they  are  more  valuable. 
I  should  think  the  Parthenon  was  looleed  at  with  one  single  feeling  of 
intense  but  tranquil  pleasure-— a  full,  total,  unmixed  delight  St 
Paul's  calls  up  feelings  of  a  more  elevated,  a  more  impressive^  and  a 
more  lasting  character.  Those  feelines  vary  from  time  to  time  as  you 
continue  looking,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  int6  a  lofty,  but 
indefinite  admiration ;  which  lifts  you  above  jrourself  and  the  earth, 
and  the  thines  of  it ;  and  inspires  you  with  a  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better,  and  happier.  It  is 
with  reference  to  its  power  of  suggesting  such  feelings  as  these,  that  I 
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have  ventured  to  compare  St.  PauPs  lo  the  Apollo.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  standing  before  Sj.  Paul's  and  the  Apollo,  we  never 
forget  that  they  are  works  of  art ;  in  gazing  on  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Venus  we  never  remember  it :  and  this  alone,  with  reference  to  the  skill 
of  the  artists  who  produced  them,  places  the  latter  in  a  higher  class  of 
art  than  that  of  the  fornier, 

Yuu  aee  I  cannot  help  sometimes  speaking  and  thinking  of  the 
Parthenon  as  if  it  still  existed.  In  fact  it  has  so  long  been  the  fa- 
vourite image  of  iny  contemplation  among  works  of  art,  and  I  have 
taken  such  pains,  or  rather  pleasure,  in  making  myself  acquainted 
with  all  its  parts,  separately  and  together, — that  I  can  now,  without  any 
difGcullv,  call  it  up  before  me,  as  it  stood  before  Pericles  twenty -three 
centuries  ago,  in  all  its  matchless  beauty. 

t  cannot  nelp  being  amused  at  fancying  what  the  Londoners  would 
say  to  my  praises  of  their  Cathedral.  I  am  sure  they  would  (AinA;  them 
quite  entravagant,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  idea  even  of  its  comparative  siir.e.  I  dare  say  not  ten  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  pass  by  it  every  day,  have  ever  looked  at  it  at 
all;— and  those  who  have,  seem  to  want  either  taste  to  perceive  its 
beauties,  or  enthusiasm  to  admire  them.  They  go  to  Paris  and  stare 
at  every  thing  in  stupid  wonder,  and  then  come  back  and  pass  by 
their  own  magnificent  Cathedral,  without  seeming  to  know  it  stands 
there;  though  Paris  contains  nothing  of  the  same  kind  that  can  ap- 
proach to  a  comparison  with  it  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  excuse 
for  this;  St.  Paul's  is  so  hideously  clogged  upon  all  sides  with  houses, 
that  it  may  be  passed  without  being  observen,  if  it  is  not  looked  fur. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  establish  a  despotic  monarchv  in 
this  country  fur  one  twelvemonth,  if  one  could  be  sure  the  holder  of  it 
would  have  taste  enough  to  employ  part  of  the  time  in  batteringdown 
■II  the  buildings  that  stand  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  every  side.  I  cannot  think  of  any  mischief  he  would  be  able  to  do 
in  the  rest  of  the  time  for  which  this  would  not  compensate.     Adieu. 


London,  Oet.8,  1817. 

You'll  say  it  was  not  without  reason  that  I  warned  you  not  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  my  first  impressions.  Indeed,  first  impressions 
are  valuable  only  when  they  are  duly  appreciated  as  suck.  Itold  you 
tliat  I  hated  London :  and  aftcrwartU,4hat  the  more  1  saw  of  it,  the 
more  I  hated  it: — but  nu-.v  ihat  [  have  seen  still  more  of  it,  1  begin  to 
think  it  a  very  tine  place  indeed.  [  believe,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
judge,  or  to  communicale  our  judgment  properly,  on  any  subject,  is 
to  put  down  our  impressions  about  it  exactly  in  the  order  and  degree 
in  which  they  occur,  and  then  to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impres- 
sions:—mot  to  eutTerthe  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we  expe- 
rience on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and  amalgamate  tkemsehvs 
(as  they  inevitably  will  do,  if  left  to  tnemselves,)  into  a  crude  and 
shapeless  mass,  which  ran  never  afterwards  be  separated,  or  applied 
to  any  good  purpose,  cither  for  our^lves  or  others. 

1  have  now  seen  enough  of  London  to  be  able  to  give  you  my  im- 

presaioiiB  about  it  as  a  whole;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  necessarily 

'    indistinct  nature  of  those  impressions,  I  can  only  ;ive  them  to  you 
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negatively,  or  by  comparison.  The  general  aspect,  then,  of  London 
is  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Paris.'  London  has  all  the  faolts  of  great 
cities,  in  a  greater  deeree,  perhaffe,  than  any  other:  and  j|ret  it  seems 
to  me  to  want  almost  all  their  redeeming  virtues.  There  is  no  gran* 
dear  of  effect  arising  from  any  one  part  of  it,  because  from  its  immense 
extent,  and  from  the  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  different  arrangements  of  it,  there  is  no 
consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  effect  any  where ;  and  because 
the  public  Duildings  are  so  scattered  about,  as  to  lose  M  power  of 
proaucinc  an  impression,  except  oue  by  one.  And  then  London  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enoudi  to  excite  any  interest  on  either 
of  those  accounts.  It  has  none  of  the  venerableness  of  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  splendour  of  newness — none  of  the  wild  interest  of  a  half 
civilized  city,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over-civiliz,ed 
one.  There  are  no  parts  of  it  that  rest  upon,  and  recur  to  the  memory 
spontaneously— «uch  as  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Quai  des  Thuiileries, 
or  the  place  de  Louis  XV.  at  Paris.  In  short,  London,  unlike  most 
other  great  cities,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any  distinct 
ideas  of  it  Rousseau  might  have  said  that  its  characteristic  is,  that 
it  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  London  contains,  in  detail,  much  to 
interest  and  be  admired.  I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  wander- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parks,  and  in  that  part  in  which  are 
situated  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  commerce.  The  Parks  are  most  delightful  places,  quite  unlike 
any  thing  elsewhere.  Thev  are  lai^  open  spaces,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  covered  with  turf,  and  ornamented  with  plantations, 
sheets  of  water,  inclosures  containing  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  roads  and  walks  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Parks 
that  all  the  fashionables  of  London  meet  before  dinner  every  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  a  fine  day,  the  throng  of  car- 
riages is  so  great,  and  the  mode  of  their  entering  and  going  out  is  so 
badly  arranged,  that  they  are  frequently  locked  together  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  moving.  The  horsemen  ride  in  and  out  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  a  way  that  wpuld 
Quite  astonish  a  Pansian  pronienadeur  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But 
tlie  Parks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  parts  of  London,  though  they 
are  situated  in,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides.  They  are  like  spots  of 
land  l^ing  in  the  centre  of  the  domain  of  an  all-grasping  proprietor, 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  his  nands  upon ;  and  I 
4lare  say  the  Londoners  think  them  blemishes  accordingly. 

The  squares,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  this  end  of  the  town  are 
much  the  finest  parts  of  London.  They  are  large  ranges  of  buildings, 
with  open  spaces  in  the  centre,  like  the  Place  Vendome.  They  are 
either  circular  or  square,  but  are  called  squares,  whatever  their  form 
'  may  be.  The  spaces  in  the  middle  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  pieces 
of  water,  statues  of  celebrated  men,  &c.  The  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  the  bare  and  Quaker-like  simplicity  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  destroy  all  the  grandeur  of  effect  which 
mignt  be  made  to  result  from  this  mode  of  building :  but  yet  these 
squares  are  ^eatl  v  superior  to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
in  great  cities*    I  am  told  London  contains  not  less  than  three  or  four 
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And  twentj  of  these  squares,  none  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  Place 
VendSme ;  and  many  are  nearly  aa  large  as  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  One 
of  the  largest  of  thcHc  is  Grosvenor  S<|uare.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  garden,  laid  nut  with  an  eye  to  uaiformity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concealment  of  it.  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  and  intersected  by  gravel-walks;  and  the  whole  it* 
enclosed  by  handsome  iron  rails.  No  one  has  access  to  these  gardenii  ' 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  square  respectively ;  and  you  never  see  any 
one  walking  in  them  but  nursery-maids  with  children.  Immediately 
outside  the  iron-railing  there  is  a  wide-paved  carriage-way;  beyond 
that  a  foot-path  of  smooth  flat  stones ;  and  then  the  houses,  Uf  the 
ranges  of  houses  that  form  the  extremity  of  the  stjuare.  it  is  singular  ' 
that  there  are  not  two  alike.  Vou  may  easily  guess  the  strange  effect 
of  this,  in  so  large  a  range  of  building.  Some  are  of  stone,  and  others 
stuccoed,  but  the  chief  part  are  of  in  He  rent -colon  red  bricks ;  and  the 
style  of  architecture  is  different  in  them  all — or  rather  there  is  no 
style  at  all  in  any.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  in  their  heights, — which 
produces  a  worse  effect  than  any  thing  else.  They  ai-e  all  very  low, 
most  of  them  having  only  two  stones,  and  none  more  than  three. 

In  trying  to  discover  whether  any  good  can  be  imagined  to  result 
from  this  irregular  style  of  building,  I  have  found,  or  fancied,  that  each 
particular  house,  being  thus  marked  and  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bour, suggests  the  ideaof  prtnifrf^  much  more  readily  than  it  would  do 
if  all  were  alike : — and  this  feeling  is  no  unimportant  one  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  Englishman : — so  that  it  is  probable  the  sum  of  plea- 
sure gained  by  the  owner  of  each  house  being  able  to  think  of,  and 
recognise  it  as  hit  oicn.  is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  admira- 
tion uf  strangers,  if  the  various  buildings  had  formed  one  grand  and 
uniform  whole.  And  this  feeling  is  never  disturbed  by  two  or  more 
families  residing  in  one  house — at  least  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Where  lodgings  are  to  be  lei,  it  is  generally  in  a  row  uf  small  houses 
which  are  all  alike,  and  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  actually  belongs  to 
the  inhabitant  of  it. — but  the  whole  tu  some  one  person,  who  has  pro- 
bably called  the  street  or  place  by  his  own  name.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  feelingof  properfy  is  so  restless  and  intense  as 
it  is  in  Knglaod.  Those  who  have  money  here  generallv  embark  it  in 
something  that  they  can  set  their  mark  upon,  so  as  tu  look  at  it,  and 
call  it  their  own.  An  Englishman  does  nut  seem  to  be  sure  that  his 
house  will  not  be  claimed  by  some  one  else,  unless  he  makes  it  unlike 
all  others,  and  puts  his  name  upon  it: — he  cannot  be  certain  that  his 
little  plot  of  land  will  not  escape  from  under  his  feet,  until  he  has 
hemmed  it  in  by  a  high  paling,  or  a  thick  impenetrable  hedge. 

In  my  next  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  the  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings;  and  in  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  in  which  thev 
occur  in  my  walks,  and  in  my  note-bonk.  D.  S.  ¥. 
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Burleigh,  thj  groyes  are  leafless,  thy  walls  are  naked — 

**  And  dull,  cold  winter  does  inbabit  here." 

The  yellow  evening  rays  gleam  through  thy  fretted  Gothic  windows, 
irat  1  only  feel  the  rustling  of  withered  branches  strike  chill  to  my 
breast;  it  was  not  so  twenty  years  ago.    Thy  groves  were  leafless 
then  as  now ;  it  was  the  middle  of  winter  twice  that  I  visited  thee  be- 
fore; but  the  lark  mounted  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  smote  my  youthful 
blood  with  its  slant  ray,  and  the  ploughman  whistled  as  he  drove  his 
team  afield ;  Hope  spread  out  its  glad  vistas  through  thy  fair  domiuns, 
oh»  Burle^h !  Fancy  decked  thy  walls  with  works  of  sovereign  art,  and 
it  was  spring,  not  winter,  in  my  breast.    All  was  the  same,  like  a  pe- 
trifaction ofthe  mind — the  same  things  in  the  same  places ;  but  their 
effect  was  not  the  same  upon  me.    I  was  twenty  years  the  worse  for 
wear  and  tear.  What  was  become  of  the  never-ending  studious  thought* 
that  brought  their  own  reward  or  promised  eood  to  mankind  ?  of  the 
tears  that  started  welcome  and  unbidden?  oi  the  sighs  that  whispered 
future  peace?  of  the  smiles  that  shone,  not  in  my  face,  indeed,  but 
that  cheered  my  hear^  and  made  a  sunshine  there  when  all  was  gloom 
around  ?  That  fairy  vision — that  invisible  glory,  by  which  I  was  once 
attended — ushered  into  life,  had  left  my  side,  and  **  faded  to  the  light 
of  common  day,"  and  I  saw  what  was,  or  had  been— -not  what  might 
lie  hid  in  Time's  bright  circle  and  golden  chaplet!  Perhaps  this  is  the 
characteristic  difference  between  youth  and  a  later  period  of  life— 
that  we  learn  to  take  things  more  as  we  find  them,  call  them  more  by 
their  right  names ;  that  we  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  but  the  winter's 
cold  as  well ;  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can  spy  defects  in  the  fairest 
face ;  and  no  longer  look  at  every  thine  througn  the  genial  atmosphere 
cf  our  own  existence.   We  grow  more  literal  and  less  credulous  every 
day,  lose  much  enjoyment,  and  gain  some  useful,  and  more  useless 
knowledge.    The  second  time  I  passed  along  the  road  that  skirts 
Burleigh  Park,  the  morning  was  dank  and  "  ways  were  mire."    I  saw 
and  felt  it  not:  my  mind  was  otherwise  engaged.    Ah!  thou&;ht  I, 
there  is  that  fine  old  head  by  Rembrandt;  there,  within  those  cold  my 
walls,  the  painter  of  old  age  is  enshrined,  immortalized  in  some  of  his 
inimitable  works.    The  name  of  Rembrandt  lives  in  the  fame  of  him 
who  stamped  it  with  renown,  while  the  name  of  Burleigh  is  kept  up  by 
the  present  owner.    An  artist  survives  in  the  issue  of  his  brain  to  all 
posterity — a  lord  is  nothing  witliout  the  issue  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten,  and  is  lost  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.    So  much 
ludier  is  genius  than  rank-— such  is  the  difference  between  fame  and 
title !  A  great  man  in  one  way  bestrides  two  centuries — it  requires 
twenty  generations  of  a  noble  tiouse  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
first  founder  for  the  same  length  of  time.    So  I  reasoned,  and  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  my  discovery. 

In  this  dreaming  mood,  dreaming  of  deathless  works  and  deathless 
names,  I  went  on  to  Peterborough,  passing,  as  it  were,  under  an  arch- 
way of  Fame, 

— ^—  *•  and  still  walking  under. 
Found  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder." 
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I  1ia<]  busiiiesE  there:  I  will  aot  say  what.  I  could  at  this  time  do 
nolliing.  I  could  not  write  a  line — I  could  not  draw  a  stroke.  "I 
was  brutish ;"  though  not "  like  warlike  sa  the  wolf,  nor  subtle  as  the 
foi  fur  prej.'''  In  wards,  in  look,  in  deeds,  I  was  no  better  than  a 
changeling;.  Whj  then  do  1  set  so  much  value  nn  mj  existence 
formerly?  Oh  God  !  that  1  could  but  be  fur  one  day,  one  hour,  nay 
but  for  an  instant,  (to  feel  it  in  alt  the  plenitude  of  unconscious  bliss, 
and  take  one  long,  last,  lingeiing  draught  of  that  full  briraming  cup 
of  thoughtless  freedom.)  what  then  1  was— that  I  might,  as  in  a 
trance,  a  waking  dream,  hear  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  bargei 


the  Minster  tower 


appea 


I  the  dim  twiliglit,  ( 


i  up 


from  tlie 


willowy  stream,  soundnig  low  and  underground  like  the  voice  of  the 
bittern — that  1  might  paint  that  field  opposite  the  window  where  I 
lived,  and  feel  that  there  was  a  green,  dewy  moisture  in  the  tone,  be- 
yond my  pencil's  reach,  but  thus  gaining  almost  a  new  sense,  and 
watching  the  birth  of  new  objects  without  me — tliat  1  uiight  struU 
down  Peterlioraugh  bank,  (a  winter's  day,]  and  see  the  fresh  marshes, 
stretching  out  in  endless  level  perspective,  (as  if  Paul  Potter  had  paint-: 
ed  them,}  with  the  cattle,  the  wiadmills,  the  red-tiled  cottages,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  und  watch  the  field- 
fures  in  innumerable  flucKs,  gambolling  in  the  aii',  and  sporting  in  the 
sun,  and  racing  before  the  clouds,  making  summersaults,  and  dazzling 
tike  eye  by  throwing  themselves  into  a  thiiusand  ligures  and  movements 
—that  1  might  go,  as  then,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  where  my  motlier 
was  born,  and  visit  the  poor  farm-house  where  she  was  brought  up, 
and  leau  upon  the  gate  where  she  told  me  she  used  to  stand  when  a 
child  of  ten  years  old  and  look  at  the  setting  sun, — I  could  do  all  this 
still,  but  it  would  be  with  diBerent  feelings.  As  our  hopes  leave  us, 
we  lose  even  our  interest  and  regrets  for  tiie  past.  1  had  at  tliis  lime, 
simple  as  I  seemed,  many  resources.  I  could  in  some  sort  "  play  at 
bowls  with  the  sun  or  moon;"  or  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  question 
in  metaphysics  that  I  could  not  bandy  to  and  fro,  as  one  might  play  at 
cup  and  ball,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  of  the  great  north  road, 
and  at  it  again,  the  next  day,  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  soon  get  tired  of  this 
now,  and  wonder  how  I  managed  formerly-  I  knew  Torn  Jones  by  ' 
heart,  and  was  deep  in  Peregrine  Pickle.  1  was  intimately  acquainted  <' 


with  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Richards 
turn  from  one  to  the  other  as  1  pleased, 
passage  in  Pamela  about  "  her  lumpish  h 


s  romances,  and  could 
could  con  over  that  single 
irt,"  and  never  have  done 
admirujg  the  skill  of  tlie  author  and' the  truth  of  nature.     I  had  my 
'jwrls  and  recreations  too,  some  such  as  tliese  following; — 


Like  I 


cthei 


ing  eyes, 

■I  bound  hun, 

.'ellin?  elones  round  turn, 
soil  niirht  cl 


Buraiine  ilic  laiy  buidi 

With  »U  Ilia  fires  and  trn  ^ 

Somctimei  Ihe  mioii  on  soil  nigTit  cluud»  to  rest. 

Like  beauty  neltiing  in  a 

And  >11  the  winkinj 

Admiring  silence  w 

Somctimet  outatrcttui,  m  »cit'  iuichcv, 

Nou^t  doiilE,  aayinr  little,  tbinkiiig-  less, 

I'o  view  the  leaves,  thin  duicer*  upon  air, 

Gd  eddying  round ;  nnd  small  birdsi  bow  lliey  face. 
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When  Mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  eorn* 

Filch'd  from  the  careless  Anulthea's  horn : 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  tlien  turn,  and  know  not  why, 

Like  basliful  younkcrs  in  society. 

To  mark  the  'structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

I  have  wandered  far  enough  from  Burleigh-House,  but  I  had  some 
associations  about  it,  which  I  could  not  well   set  rid  of,  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  them.    The  Rembranats  disappointed  me 
quite.    I  could  hardl  j  find  a  trace  of  the  impression  which  had  been  ' 
inlaid  in  my  imag;ination.    I  might  as  well 

**  Hunt  half  a  day  fOr  a  forgotten  dream." 

Instead  of  broken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
stained  canvass.  I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
to  see.  Nature  better*  It  was  painting  my  old  woman's  head  and  veri- 
fying the  dim  floating  notions  I  had  before,  that  put  me  up  to  the 
right  thin^.  Was  it  a  disadvantage  then,  that  for  twenty  years  I  had 
carried  tins  fine  idea  in  my  brain,  enriching  it  from  time  to  time  from 
my  observations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  thev  were  raised ; 
or  did  it  much  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last?  Neither.  The 
picture  was  nothing  to  me :  it  was  the  idea  it  had  sugjgested.  The 
one  hung  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh,  the  other  was  an  heir-loom  in  my 
nind.  iVas  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture  after  long  absence  did 
not  answer  to  it  ?  No.  There  were  other  pictures  in  the  world  that 
did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect.  This  is  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  art;  it  exists  chieflv  in  iaea,  and  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
itself.  If  we  are  disappointea  in  the  character  of  one  we  love,  it 
breaks  the  illusion  altogether,  for  we  drew  certain  consequences  from 
a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  re- 
place it,  without  the  aid  of  habit  and  a  length  of  time.  But  a  picture 
IS  nothing  but  a  face,  it  interests  us  only  in  idea.  Hence  we  need 
never  be  afraid  of  raisine  our  standard  of  taste  too  high ;  for  the  mind 
rises  with  it,  exalted  and  refined,  and  can  never  be  much  injured  by 
finding  out  its  casual  mistakes.  Like  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection, who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from  common  pictures,  we 
have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In  this  sense,  the  know- 
ledge of  art  is  its  own  exceeding  ^eat  reward.  But  is  there  not  dan- 
ger that  you  may  become  too  fastidious,  and  have  nothing  left  to  ad- 
mire? None :  K>r  the  conceptions  of  the  human  soul  cannot  rise  su- 
perior to  the  power  of  art;  or  if  they  do,  then  you  have  surely  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in  what  depends  on  it- 
self alone, «  soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,"  though  its  pride  may  be 
for  a  moment "  humbled  by  such  rebuke," 

**  And  in  its  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receives  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air.** 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  are  two  Claudes  at  Bur- 
leigh, which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  the  celebrity  of  the  artist's 
name.    They  did  not  hit  me  formerly:  the  sky,  the  water,  the  trees 
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neemeA  all  too  blue,  too  much  of  the  colour  of  indi^.  But  1  believed, 
anii  woiidereii.  1  could  no  longer  admire  these  specimens  of  the 
artist  at  present,  but  assuredly  nij  admiration  of  the  artist  himself  wag 
not  less  than  before ;  for  since  then.  I  had  seen  other  works  by  (he 
game  iiand. 


surpassing  every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art,  except  by  having 
hven  Ihem.     i  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter  had  (a 
Itow-ghot  beyond  all  others] — a  vernal  landscape,  an  "  Hesperian  fable 
true,"  with  a  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  green  trees  and  grey  turrets  , 
and  the  unruffled  sea  beyond.     But  never  was  there  sky  so  soft  or 
trees  so  clad  with  spriu^,  such  air-drawn  towers  or  such  halcyon  se&s|;J 
Zephyr  seemed  to  tan  the  air,  and  Nature  looked  on  and  smiled.   Thai 
name  of  Claude  has  alone  something  in  it  that  soften  and  harmonizes  I 
the  mind.    It  touches  a  magic  chord.    Oh  I    matchless  scenes,  oh!  | 
oneut  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold,  ye  opening  glades  and  distant  J 
Bunny  vales,  zlitteiin"  with  lleecy  flocks,  pour  alT  vour  enchantment 
into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened  image,  ann  forget  all  meaner 
things !    Perhaps  the  most  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
artibt  isthecharacterdrawnof  himby  an  eminent  master  in  his  Armm 
of  a  Fainter. 

"On  asmiden  luas  Burrounclcd  by  a  tliick  cloud  or  nu»l,  and  my  gfuide  wsfled 
nif.  through  the  air  till  we  alighted  on  a  moat  delicious  rural  spot.  I  perceived  it 
Kis  the  early  hour  of  the  moni,  when  die  sun  had  notiisen  above  the  horizon.  We 
were  alone,  except  tliat  at  a  little  dialanceayounKdiepherd  plajed  on  his  flageolet 
aa  he  walked  bHbre  hia  herd,  eoiiduetinB  tliem  from  the  fold  to  the  pasture.  The 
elevated  pMtoral  air  he  played  charmed  me  by  its  limplicity,  and  seemed  To  ani- 
mate liii  obedient  flock.  iSe  attnoaphere  waa  clear  and  perfectly  calm  :  and  now 
the  riling  aiin  gnuUially  illumined  the  line  Undacupe,  and  began  to  discover  to  our 
view  the  distant  country  ofiiiimenBe  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation  of  what 
■night  next  preacnt  itself  of  dazzUn?  apleiidour,  when  the  only  object  which  »p- 

EeaMd  to  Ul  tbii  natural,  grand  and  simple  scene,  was  a  rustic  who  entered,  not 
iT  fVom  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  hy  his  habiliments  seemed  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  peasajit ;  he  ltd  i  poor  little  aaa,  which  wa<t  loaded  with  all  the  imple- 
mc nl>  required  by  a  painter  in  Ilia  work.  After  advancing  a  few  paces,  he  stoad 
sljll,  and  with  an  air  of  rup<urc  seemed  to  contemplate  the  rising  sun  j  he  next  fell 
on  hii  knees,  directed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  crossed  himself  and  then  went 
on  with  ca^r  looks,  as  iflo  make  choice  of  the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which 
to  make  bia  studies  as  a  painter.  'I'his,'  said  my  conductor,  'is  tliat  Claude  GeUe 
of  Untaine,  who  nobly  (llsdalning  the  low  employment  to  which  he  was  originally 
hred,  left  It  with  all  it*  advantages  of  competence  and  ease  tocmbnee  his  present 
state  of  poverty,  in  order  to  adorn  the  world  with  woi^  of  most  accomplished  ex- 
There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burleigh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazxicd  me  many  years  ago  and  delighted  me  the 
otiierday.  It  looked  assparklingasifUie  sky  came  through  the  frame. 
I  found  or  fancied  1  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that  I  remembered 
before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  laded  a  little  to  mr 
eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightness.  1  did  not  see  the  small 
head  of  Queen  Mary  by  Holbein,  which  formerly  struck  me  so  forci- 
bly i  but  [  have  little  doubt  of  it,  fur  Holbeiu  was  a  sure  band,  he 
only  wanted  cflecl,  and  this  picttire  looked  through  you.    Une  of  my 
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old  favourites  was  the  head  of  an  ansel  bj  Guido,  Tiearlj  a  profile, 
looking  up,  and  with  winffs  behind  the  back.  It  was  hung  lower  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  look  less  aerial,  less  heavenly; 
but  there  was  still  a  pulpj  softness  in  it,  a  tender  grace,  an  expression 
unutterable — wliich  only  the  pencil,  his  pencil,  could  convej.  And 
are  we  not  then  beholden  to  tne  art  for  tnese  glimpses  of  Paradise? 
Surely,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  Guido's  heads,  as  there  is  also  a  music 
in  his  name.  If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the  same  ease. 
His'heads  have  more  meaning;,  but  the  others  have  a  look  of  youthful 
innocence  which  his  are  without.  As  to  the  boasted  picture  of  Christ 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  well -painted  table-cloth  and  silver  cup  mre  worth 
three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is,  but  not  else.  Yet  one  touch 
of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamelling  twice  over.  The  head 
has  a  wretched  mawkish  expression,  utterly  unbecoming  the  character 
it  professes  to  represent.  But  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The  Bath 
of  Seneca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano's  best  performances,  and  haa  con- 
siderable interest  and  effect  Amone  other  historical  designs,  there  is 
one  of  Jacob's  Dreams,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  a 
kind  of  stairs.  The  conception  is  very  answen^le  to  the  subject,  but 
the  execution  is  not  in  any  high  degree  spirited  or  graceful.  The 
mind  goes  away  no  gainer  by  the  bargain.  Rembrandt  alone  perhaps 
could  add  any  thing  to  this  subject.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  that 
his  lig^ht  shone  in  darkness."    The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliase 


carved  in  wood  on  the  wainscots  and  ceiling  of  many  of  the  rooms,  £y 
the  celebrated  Grinline  Gibbons  in  Charies  the  Second's  time,  show  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  facility  of  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
The  other  ornaments  and  curiosities  I  need  not  mention,  as  they  are 
carefully  pointed  out  by  the  housekeeper  to  the  admiring  visiter. 
There  are  two  heads,  however,  (one  of  tnem  happens  to  have  a  screen 
placed  before  it)  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  him  to  pass  over,  if 
ne  is  an  artist,  or  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  art  They  are,  I 
should  suppose  unquestionably,  the  original  studies  by  Raphael  of  the 
heads  of  tne  Virein  and  Joseph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Cradle.  The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  as  indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.  The  canvass  is  not 
quite  covered  in  some  places;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid 
on,  and  the  execution  is  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  if  his  hand  had  just 
left  it.  It  shows  how  this  artist  wrought.  The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a 
highly-finished  study  from  nature,  done  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
worked  up  accord iug  to  the  painter's  conception  of  that  purpose,  but 
still  retaining  all  the  force  and  truth  of  individuality.  lie  sot  all  he 
could  from  Mature,  and  gave  all  he  could  to  her  in  return.  ifRaphael 
had  merely  sketched  this  divine  face  on  the  canvass  from  the  idea  in 
his  own  mind,  why  not  stamp  it  on  the  larger  composition  at  once  ? 
He  could  work  it  up  and  refine  upon  it  thore  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  necessarily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thither 
afterwards.  But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  the 
first  instance,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed,  or  in- 
deed by  which  he  could  arrive  at  such  consummate  excellence.  The 
head  of  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  is  fine,  but 
neither  so  fine  as  the  companion  to  it,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  so  elabo- 
rately worked  up  in  the  present  sketch. 
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I  am  no  teller  of  Btories ;  but  there  h  one  belonging  to  Burleigh- 
House,  of  which  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the  pailiculara.  The  late 
K&rl  of  Exeter  had  been  divurced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  and  of  somewhat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  "  lords  who 
love  tlieir  ladies  like."  He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a 
humbler  sphere  uf  life,  and  that  Jt  should  be  one  who,  having  do  know- 
ledge of  his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.  For  this  pur- 
Kise,  he  went  and  settled  incognita  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
odnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.  He  made  overtures  to  one 
or  two  damsels  in  the  neiglibourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing  to 
be  taken  in  bjr  him.  His  manners  were  not  boorish,  his  mode  of  life 
wa»  retired,  it  was  odd  how  he  got  his  livelihood,  and  at  last,  he  began 
to  be  taken  fur  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to  Miss 
Hoggins,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  been  used  to  romp 
with  the  clowns:  there  was  something  in  the  manners  of  their  tiuiet, 
but  eccentric  guest,  that  she  liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  wiih  that  kind  of  regard  wliich  he  wished  for,  he  made  honourable 
proposals  to  h^r.  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were  married, 
without  his  letting  her  know  who  he  was.  They  set  oETin  a  post -chaise 
from  her  father's  house,  and  travelled  across  the  country.  Id  this 
manner,  they  arrivefl  at  Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town  with- 
out stopping  till  tliey  came  to  the  entrance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  ts 
on  tlie  outside  of  it.  The  gates  flew  open,  the  chuse  entered,  and 
drove  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this 
fine  old  mansion.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  where  they  were  going,  he  said,  "Well,  my  dear,  this  is 
Burleigh -House,  it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  bring  you  to,  and 
you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter  1"  It  is  said  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it. 
It  was  a  sensation  worth  dying  for.  The  world  we  live  in  was  worth 
making,  had  it  been  only  for  this.  Ve  Tlioumnd  and  One  Tales  of  the 
Arabian  A'tght's  Entertaintnent !  Iiide  your  diminished  heads !  I  neTei' 

tished  to  have  been  a  lord  but  when  I  think  of  this  story. 
Into  the 
'I'o  whom  th'  horizon  ia  the  only  goal. 
Dnrlcnesil  ]  luvc  thee,  for  thou  art  the  birth 
^^  Of  infant  thought :  Mid  lliuiigh  thy  hue  be  ml 

^P  And  thy  dusk  form  In  sombre  nnnenl  clad, 

^^  smi  there  are  in  Ihce  worlds  of  drcuny  mirth. 

^^  E'en  when  the  weary  Uioueht*  are  sleeping,  then 

^B  'llie  tingling  minutes  amindhke  tiny  bell 

^V  I-'ram  distant  ihcep-fotd  heard,  and  ia  the  ken 

^K  Is  (hmly  minislnint  the  vision's  spell. 

^K  Uukncss  ■  I  love  thee,  and  to  be  tJI  thine 

^P  In  death,  melhinlu  I  would  not  much  repine. 

TDf-m.  N...  17.— 18:3.  r^\. 


llarhnesa!  I  love  thee,  for  mcthinks  my  soul 
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TUB  COimBSSIOlTAL. 

*<  I  have  done  penance  fbr  crnitemnini^  love ; 

Whoae  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 

With  bitter  fasts,  and  pemtential  groans. 

With  nightly  tear%  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs : 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes,. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Of d  Play.  > 

And  must  I  bring  to  an  end  the  relation  of  this  my  first  delightfol 
ezcnrsion  into  the  confines  of  Love's  Kingdom ;  I  would  fain  have 
left  it  where  it  is.  I  might  then  have  half-fancied,  as  I  more  than  half 
widi,  that  it  never  had  ended.  Thej  might  then  have  written  on  my 
tomb,  **  He  too  was  an  Arcadian.^  But  this  was  not  to  be.  I  was  re- 
served to  write  these  Confessions,  which  is  a  little  hard  apon  me,  con- 
sidering that,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to  the  good  effect  they 
wUl  produce,  I  cannot  believe  the  world  will  gain  by  them  what  I  have 
lost— so  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  an  equitable  one.  But  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  think  of  this  now.  This  first  love  ended,  tiien,  as  all 
first-love  should  end,  if  at  allr— namely,  just  where  it  began.  These 
nightly  meetings  were  repeated  as  often  as  I  chose  to  seek  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  every  night,  night  after  nighty  for  months  and  months.  I  used 
to  go  to  the  corner  of  the  little  court  at  dusk  every  evening,  as  regularly 
as  the  dusk  came;  and  the  stately  daughter  of  the  old  fortune-teller 
used  to  look  fcur  the  one  as  naturally  as  she  did  for  the  otiier.  Spring, 
summer,  or  winter — hail,  rain,  or  shine — there  I  was,  as  regular  a 
watcher  as  the  stars,  and  as  happy  a  one.  Whether  the  obiect  for 
which  I  was  watching  came  to  me  in  person,  or  not,  very  soon  became 
a  matter  almost  of  indifference  to  me.  She  always  came  to  me  in  idea, 
and  this  was  enough  for  me ;  for  it  was  tlie  idea  of  her  that  I  had  all 
along  been  loving.  On  fine  warm  moonlight  nights  in  particular,  this 
idea  used  to  come  to  me  of  itself,  and  compass  me  all  about,  as  the 
halo  does  the  moon  which  it  seems  to  love.  And  even  on  bitter  cold 
or  rainy  nights,  if  the  frost  fur  a  moment  pinched  this  one  self-existent 
idea  out  of  me,  or  the  rain  washed  it  away,  one  glance  at  lier  window 
when  a  light  was  flitting  by  it,  or  one  moment  of  anxious  listening  at 
the  door  as  her  footstep  was  iieard  on  the  stairs,  brought  it  back  to  me 
in  all  its  strength  and  beauty.*  And  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go 
home,  1  went  contentedly,  almost  forgetting  tliat  I  had  not  seen  her. 

How  long  my  love  could  have  sustained  itself  on  this  last  seemingly 
meagre  diet,  there  is  no  telling.  1  doubt,  not  lono; ;  for  they  say  it 
cannot  even  *'  live  on  flowers.'*  How,  then,  must  it  nave  fared  on  the 
mere  shadows  of  flowers?  But  about  twice  a  week  upon  an  average  I 
was  permitted  to  look  on  the  fruit  itself,  in  all  its  ripe  fragrance;  and 
one  of  these  visitations  was  enouju;li  to  feed  even  to  fulness  an  imagina- 
tion that  has  always  had  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  long  while 

•  The  reader  wiU  be  gt>od  enougli  to  bear  in  mind  tlial  tlnse  insip^hts  into  love's 
nuHtcries  have  come  to  me  since.  Happily  for  mo,  I  knew  as  lit  lie  of  the  rationale 
of  thcia  then,  Jis  the  stock>dovc  knows  of  the  inui-nmrinjf  that  it  sends  into  the 
haunted  air,  wfter  itf>  absent  matr. 
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tt^Uier,  on  "  the  cameleon's  dish.*'  And  as  to  its  hankering  afiter  any 
ekangt  of  fair,  what  does  the  young  unbacked  colt  seek  for,  but  the 
green  grass  and  (he  fresh  spring?  And  do  not  these  sustain  his  spirits 
and  his  strength,  so  that,  naked  as  he  is,  he  can  hunt  the  wind  for 
sport,  and  lOKS  up  his  head  and  send  forth  his  happy  voice,  to  greet 
the  descending  rain-Hlorm?  But  when  he  has  beeti  a  little  while  in 
harness,  alas !  the  case  ia  altered.  He  finds  grass  and  water  hot  washy 
fare  ;  and  if  you  would  keep  up  his  courage  and  his  beauty,  and  have 
him  do  his  work  without  flogging,  young  as  he  is,  you  must  pamper 
him  with  heating  hay,  stimulating  corn,  and  warm  mashes ;  and  n\i 
bmly  must  be  "cluthed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  even  in  the  hot 
stable. 

Thus  it  wa»  with  me,  and  thus  it  is.  But  I  am  at  present  only  tn 
speak  of  what  was.  This  thinking,  and  louking,  and  listening,  varied 
us  it  DOW  and  then  was  by  the  sauet  piqiiante  of  smilings  and  hand- 
pressings, — this  tuajours  perdrur — was  to  me  dainty  fare ;  and  I  call 
love  to  witness  that  I  could  h&ve  been  content  with  it  all  my  days, 
without  ever  looking  fur  better,  or  even  fancying  that  there  was  bet- 
ter; which,  indeed,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  of  to  this  day,  unless 
the  natural  eBect  of  better  be  to  waste  and  wither  one  away  to  a  mere 
anatomy,  mind  and  body,  leaving  one  no  faith  in  goodness  but  as  the 
absence  of  evil,  no  knowledge  of  joy  but  as  the  opposite  of  sorrow,  no 
sense  of  life  but  that  which  consists  in  the  fear  oi  death. 

No ;  sons  nuestion,  mind  ie  -a  kind  of  camelcon,  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  changing  its  colour  in  compliment  to  that  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  "  Air,  thin  air,"  is  its  natural  and  favourite  food;  and 
without  this  it  dies,  or  worse  than  dies — becoming  absorbed  and  blended 
with  its  antagunist,  body.  True,  it  is  a  perfect  epicure  in  this  one 
dish,  and  loves  to  have  it  dressed  in  as  many  ditlerent  fashions  as  the 
king's  cook  boasted  that  he  could  dress  an  old  pair  of  boots;  but  air 
it  must  be  still.  For  this  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  fur  all  other 
substances,  and  consequently  attracts  it  from  them  all,  as  the  metals 
attract  onygen.  And  truth  to  say,  in  virtue  of  this  affinity,  it  not 
seldom  (like  theml  forms  somewhat  unseemly  and  intractable  calies, 
not  much  available  for  the  common  purposes  uf  life,  until  they  are 
again  purged  and  puriJuU  (as  it  is  called)  by  passing  them  through  tlie 
fire  oicustum  and  suciety.  This  purification,  such  as  it  is,  brings  all 
riglit  again,  as  the  abettors  uf  it  would  have  us  believe ;  and  perhaps 
they  are  not  very  far  from  the  trutli  after  all ;  for  by  this  process  the 
vital  air  becomes  again  liberated,  to  be  again  absorbed  by  fresh  aspi- 
rants after  it;  and  thus  is  fulfilled  that  perpetual  change  which  seems 
to  be  the  fiat  of  Nature — tlmg  circles  the  wheel  of  human  life — "  thus 
runs  the  world  away." 

But  my  spirit  is  jgetting  into  its  laboratory  again,  and,  with  r 
"strange  alchemy,"  is  once  more  pursuing  what  it  knows  to  be  a 
fruitless  search  after  the  only  e/i,rir  vitie.  And  oh — to  have  been  a 
real  slchymist !  In  those  days  the  hieroglyphical  robe,  and  the  velvet 
cap,  were  "  your  only  wear.''  T»  have  been  a  sincere  and  confirmed 
alchymist  must  have  been  even  better  than  to  be  a  lover,  tn  the  pro- 
portiun  of  a  whole  long  life  to  a  triad  of  short  years.  But  tu  have 
Hen  a  lover  fur  the  first  three  yi^ars  uf  youth,  and  an  alchymist  all 
the  rest  of  one's  days,  must  doubtless  have  been  the  iteplus  ultra  uf 


ASft  Tht  CanfesnonaL 

haman  existence :  for  I  hold  that  to  feel  the  lEdestnictible  hope  of  find- 
ing the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vit«,  was,  in  fact,  already 
to  poesess  them.  Certes,  an  alchymist's  laboratory  was  the  only  tme 
Piradise  of  the  mind,  when  science  was  young;  and  modem  chemis- 
try was  the  devil  that  tempted  the  innocent  imagination  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge— «nd  die. 

Once  more  I  call  home  mr  wanderincthoufi^ts  to  the  task  which 
tiiey  haTe  imposed  on  themselves.  The  Trench  Academicians  kindly 
infems  ns  that  **  i\  n'est  pas  impossible  qnHl-y-ait  un  amonr  exempt 
de  srossi^tfe.''— -Indeed,  Messieurs  les  Academiciens !  In  return,  I 
will  inform  them,  that  love  not  merely  nuy  exist  exempt  from  **gros- 
siiret£,"  but  that  these  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
cannot  exist  together.  Rousseau  knew  a  little  better  than  his  old  ene- 
mies, on  this  subject— «nd,  indeed,  on  most  others.  But  luckily  for 
a  theory  that  I  possess  on  this  head,  Rousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman. 
Bb  probably  knew  more  on  the  subject  of  love  than  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived,  Shakspeare  except^.  In  his  two  great  works,  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions,  there  is  more  actual  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  than  in  any  other  works  existing,  or  perhaps 
tiian  all  other  works  together— with  the  one  exception  I  have  namcMi. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  state  that  Rousseau  has  not  fallen  into  in- 
consistencies  and  contradictions ;  for  several  might  be  pointed  out  in 
each  of  the  above  works.  If  a  man  possess  a  large  fund  of  knowledge 
on  any  given  subject,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
bring  it  all  to  a  rational  and  consistent  bearing  on  any  one  point  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  stores  may  ham- 
per and  confuse  him ;  and  thus  in  part  neutralize  the  effect  of  their 
own  power.  But  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to  say  that  this  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Rousseau.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  seldom  the  case;  and,  on 
the  whole,  his  writings  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  body  of  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  intuitive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  will 
be  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere^-^^ow,  as  there  is  no  denying  that 
this  my  first  youthful  passion  did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  come  to 
an  end  in  reality,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end  in  this  relation 
of  it,  I  shall  let  Rousseau  endeavour  to  account  for  its  cessation ;  for 
I  have  been  dwelling  so  long  and  so  bitter-swcetly  on  the  remem- 
brance of  its  existence,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  it 
as  at  an  end,  even  now — much  less  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of 
its  untimely  death. — ^<0n  n'airoe  point  si  I'on  n'est  aiine;  du  moiiis 
on  n'aime  pas  long-temps.  Ces  passions  sans  retour  qui  font,  dit-on, 
tant  de  maiheureux,  ne  sent  fona^es  que  sur  les  sens ;  si  quelques- 
unes  penetrent  jusquM  l&me,  c'est  par  des  rapports  faux  dont  on  est 
bientdt  detromp6.  L'amour  sensuel  ne  peut  se  passer  de  la  posses- 
sion, et  s'eteint  par  elle.  Le  veritable  amour  ne  peut  se  passer  du 
cceur."— -JVbuvfUe  Heloise.* 

*  **  Love  cannot  subnet  unless  it  be  mutuil.  At  least,  it  cannot  snbnst  for  any 
great  leng^  of  time.  Those  unrequited  passions  which  are  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  such  lasting  misery,  haTe  their  roots  fixed  in  the  senses :  or  if  any  of  them  pene- 
trate into  the  soul,  it  is  on  false  conclusions,  in  regard  to  whi(^  we  are  soon  unde* 
oeived  ^  Sensual  lore  seeks  for  possession  alone,  xnA  is  extinguished  by  it;  but 
that  which  truly  merits  the  name  of  Lon,  craves  the  heart,  and  cannot  subsist 
without  It.** 

In  the  above  pasnge  Bouasesn  has  not  been  so  clear  and  perspicuoua  in  his  mode 


TliuB.  then,  1  mast  be  content  to  iliiok  it  nas  with  me.  That  m; 
love  wait  the  "veritable,"  I  will  never  cease  to  believe — that  it  was  no 
more  connected  wilh,  or  ilcpeiidant  on,  the  senses,  thun  if  the  senses 
did  not  esist.  And  yet  it  ceasMl.  I  feel  toD,  now, — (thouy;h  I  did  not 
feel  it  then)— that  mj  love  was  nut  returned, — at  least  in  kind.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  as  "  te  veritable  amour  ne  peut  se  passer  du  cnur," 
and  u  mine  could  not  meet  with  this  necessary  of  its  life,  it  died  a 
natural  thmiKli  an  untimely  death. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  this  essential  to  my 
love's  continuance  at  the  time  it  did  continue.  And  how  should  I?— • 
1  did  not  possess  it ;  but  it  possessed  me.  That  which  it  taught  me, 
1  knew  ;  and  I  sought  to  know  no  more : — that  which  il^ade  me  do,  I 
did ;  and  did  not  try  to  do  more.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  gain  the 
indispensable  condition  of  iu>  eiiatence.  A  woman's  heart  was  never 
y«t  gained  without  being  sought;  and  a  lover  of  fifteen  never  s^eArsany 
thing.  He  takes  what  is  given  to  him,  and  is  content, — making  out  the 
rest  from  the  yet  unexhausted  stores  which  he  brought  with  him, 

"  From  that  imperial  palnce  whence  hr;  cunc." 

I  used  to  watch  and  wait  upon  my  mistress  with  the  constancy  and  re- 
gularity of  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  his  saint;  and  no  doubt  mjf  saint 
was  as  pleased  with  this  kind  of  homage  as  the  pilgrim's  is  wilh  that 
which  he  pays  to  her.  It  was  so  far  so  eood,  in  both  cases.  But  in 
neither  case  can  this  be  expected  to  win  tne  worshipped  into  the  per- 
formance uf  miracles  in  favour  of  the  votaries,  'rhose  who  look  for 
canouixatiun  must  undergo  penance  and  martyrdom ;  whereas  my  love, 
instead  of  being  a  penance,  was  :i  perpetual  self-renewing  of  delight — 
it  was  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." — Shr,  it  is  true,  was  content 
with  the  kind. of  homage  I  paid  her,  and  I  was  more  than  content  with 
Ihesmiles  and  kind  words  that  she  gave  roe  in  return:  but  love  is  not  so 
soon  satisfied.  He  is.  to  say  the  truth,  "  un  peu  exigeant,"  and  is  nut 
to  be  put  oAT  with  these  idle  toys  on  either  side  uf  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  his  nutiuns  of  casuistry,  "  exchange"  is  not  only  "  no  rob- 
bery," but  every  Uiing  short  of  exchanec  is  robbery.  This  lady — (for 
she  teas  a  lady,  though  she  did  live  in  alittle  court — a  lady  of  Nature's 
own  making) — this  lady  had  received  my  heart  into  her  keeping,  with- 
out oETering  to  give  me  hers  in  return;  very  naturally  concluding,  that 
a  boy  of  (itieen  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  love  does  not 
sanction  this  mode  of  dealing:  so,  after  letting  her  keep  it  and  play 
with  it  for  a  time — ^perhaps  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  tempt  her  t>i 
part  with  hers  in  exchange,  and  thus  make  mischief,  "  as  is  his  wont,"j 
he  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  put  it  into  ita  place  again,  without  my 
ever  having  missed  it.  And  how  should  1,  when  I  was  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  it  than  I  have  ever  been  since  with  it? 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  end  of  this  my  first  tale — (to  others,  I  am 
almost  afraid,  it  has  been  "  a  tedious  brief  history," — but  to  me,  long 
and  sweet  as  a  green  lane  in  the  couutrv,  "  in  tiie  pleasant  month  of 
June"J— 1  will  only  add,  that  in  the  miust  of  tlicse  nightly  watchings 

of  eaprewon  u  tie  usually  is.  He  evidently  means  lo  say,  that  merely  wnsual 
jmmon  is  Ukely  to  last  titl  it  gains  ttie  poncswon  that  it  seelu— Mid  then  to  be  ea- 
linguishcd;  but  that  mcnlU Jove  cunnllong endure,  witlwut  a tetuni. 
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and  meetings,  tnd  jait  after  I  had  receiTed  a  special  evidence  of  my 
mistress's  favour,  in  her  spontaneously  offering  to  mark  some  handker- 
ddefs  for  me,  and  doing  them  with  fur  own  ^r,— (the  last  of  which, 
I  grieve  to  sav,  has  only  within  this  year  or  two  unaccountably  digof- 
MN^sd,)— -in  tne  midst  of  all  this,  and  without  my  knowine  how  or  whv, 
I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the  graceful  and  stately 
Nancy  L  »  and  was,  '*  some  how  or  other,"  as  the  phrase  is,  be- 
come a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  another  saint— and  one  as 
unlike  to  her  from  whom  I  had  seceded  as  the  small  and  delicately- 
fiiahioned  lily  of  the  valley,  is  to  the  majestic  queen  of  the  garden, 
whose  family  name  it  bears. 

From  all  tMs  it  follows,  '*  as  the  day  the  night,"  that  the  first  lore  of 
our  youth  was  not  intended  to  subsist  for  any  great  length  of  time  ;— 
that  it  is  bom  but  to  die,  and  in  dyine  fulfils  the  end  of  its  existence, 
if  it  does  but  leave  its  features  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory^^- 
as  it  has  on  mine, — and  its  image  enshnned  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart.  What,  then,  is  the  purest  love  itself—^*  qu'est-ce  que  le 
▼Mtable  amour  loi-m£me  si  ce  n'est  chim^re,  mensonge,  illusion?"—- 
What  indeed! — ^But  are  we  to  slight  and  disregard  it  on  this  account? 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  this  that  its  most  touching  beauty,  as  well  as  its 
chief  majesty  and  power,  consist?  "  Shadows,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  able  to  **  stnke  more  terror  to  die  soul  of  Richard,  than  could 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,"  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
phantoms  of  our  youthful  imacinatton ;  they  (rive  us  more  pure,  real* 
and^  intense  delight,  than  can  Uie  substance  m  all  the  ten  thousand 
—II.-.-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^  whole  course  of  our  after-life.      Z. 


SOHVET. 

IscHKA !  lone  lovelj  island  of  the  deep, 

Oft  hu  my  eye  rejoicing  gazed  from  thee 

On  the  blue  waters  of  Paithenope, 

Lying  all  brig[ht  and  blissfully  asleep; 

And,  o'er  theu*  farthest  verge,  on  the  fair  sweep 

Of  classic  land  where  cities  wont  to  be. 

Now  choked  with  smothering  ashes,  and  the  sea 

Of  liquid  fire  that  down  thv  blazing  steep, 

V^vius,  flow'd  on  their  devoted  head. 

Bright  in  lught's  gloom,  stiU,  ever  and  anon. 

Thy  flames  shoot  deep  in  air,  in  thunder  sped, 

And  lava  rivers  yet  roll  burning  on. 

And  still  may  roll,  a  thousand  ages  fled. 

When  city,  man,  and  all,  save  thee,  are  gone ! 


SONG. 

hr  my  heart  Love  has  built  him  a  bower. 
And  there  he  sleeps  all  the  year  round. 

You  may  rap  at  the  door  any  hour. 
At  home  ne  will  surely  be  found. 

If  he  slumbers,  squeeze  {pently  his  hand. 
Or  a  kiss  will  awake  his  slight  doze. 

If  such  sly  tricks  the  rogue  can  witfai^and. 
Then  tweak  him,  love,  hard  by  the  nose. 
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frtderick  the  Steond,  and  PUtro  delle  yigne. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  minor  poeta  of  Italy  we  raeet  witU 
muny  which  were  coupused  fiftj-,  eighty,  aod  even  more  than  a  hun- 
(liea  years  earlier  than  the  great  work  of  Dante.  Although  few  of 
tlient  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  intriauic  worib,  they  are  all 
curious  for  their  extreme  antii|uity ;  and  some  of  them  alfurd  much  as- 
'^istaiice  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  language.and  the  his- 
tory of  manners.  The  Kmperor  Frederick  the  Second  and  his  celebrated 
minister.Pietro  delle  Vigne,  were,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  successful  cultivators  of  Italian  literature,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  its  founders.  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
born  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  much  has  been  written  a,nd  little  has  been  made  known.  Hif 
talents,  his  character,  his  great  reputation, his  splendid  fortunes  and  his 
melancholy  fate,  guve  hiui  a  claim  to  the  frequent  mention  of  his  con- 
tenipuraries  !  nor  has  his  naoie  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him.  From  his  lime  to  ours,  numerous  have  been  the  writers 
about  Pietro  delle  Vigne ;  one  class  of  which  seems  to  have  been  am- 
iuus  only  to  exaggei'ate  the  romantic  part  of  his  character;  another, 
to  sliow  08'  their  critical  sagacity  in  tedious  refutation  of  all  that  is 
not  plain  matter-of-fact:  the  one  making  lai^e  demands  upon  the  cre- 
dulity, the  other,  which  is  wor^e,  upon  the  patience  of  their  readers. 
Thus  the  history  of  tliis  extraordinary  man  remains  involved  in  obscu- 
rity; and  it  is  singular,  that  whilst  so  many  have  written  long  tracts 
to  furnish  anecdotes  about  him,  or  to  prove  such  as  exist  to  be  apocry- 
phal, no  one  has  thought  proper  to  write  his  biography. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne  was  Inirn  at  Capua.  Of  his  father  we  know  no- 
thing, and  he  is  never  named  bv  himself.  His  mother's  poverty  wag 
so  extreme,  that  she  was  obliged  to  depend  on  common  chanty  For 
support;  and  after  her  sun  haifarrived  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  he  thanks  Heaven,  "  because,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "my  poor  mother  and  my  poor  sister  will  do  longer  lai^^ish  in 
indigence.""  In  his  early  youtli  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  devoted  the  day  to  study,  and  part  of  the  night  to  soliciting 
alms  through  the  streets.  This  resource,  far  from  bringing  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  others,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  making  still  mora 
apparent  the  energy  of  his  character,  tlie  confidence  lie  had  in  his  own 
genius, and,  above  all,  his  undaunted  perse verancii--.a  ijuality  the  more 
admired  because  possessed  by  very  few.  Thus  he  was  known  by  re- 
putation to  Frederick  the  Second,  so  that  he  was  favourably  received 
when  introduced  by  accident  to  tlie  presence  of  that  emperor :  who, 
except  for  the  contests  he  so  long  maintained  with  tlie  Papal  authority, 
then  in  the  height  01  its  ascendancy,  would  have  perhaps  created  u  na- 
tion out  of  the  Italian  people.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birtli,  and  the 
only  successor  of  the  Ctrsars  who,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
had  habitually  resided  in  Italy.  His  contemporaries  not  having  dared 
to  speak  of  hiin  with  favour,  lest  tliey  should  incur  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  the  writers  of  later  times  have  not  been  able  to  rest  theii  opi- 

•  Petri  (!c  Vin.  Eplat.  Vol.  U,  Ep.  3S. 
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nions  oa  impartial  tcstimon J.  <' CertaiDl j,"  says  the  Abbe  Deniiut, 
*'  if  Frederick  the  Second  had  been  a  Pagan,  his  ambition,  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  fair  sex,  and  his  disrespect  of  religion,  would  never  have 
been  numbered  among  the  defects  of  an  Emperor.  Hence  it  is  that 
those  writers  who  are  indifferent  about  Chnstianity  have  ^ven  him 
the  name  of  a  hero.  Great  in  his  conceptions,  shrewd  in  his  poUcy, 
able  as  a  captain,  just  in  making  laws,  and  severe  in  executing  them, 
active  throudi  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  in  possession  of  his  throne  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  extend  a  great  empire.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  age.  Perhaps  tlie  force  of  political  circum- 
stances opposed  itself  to  his  vast  designs ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  glory 
he  acquired  was  beneath  tliat  which  his  rare  qualities  oug^t  to  nave 
achieved."  Such  is  the  character  which  an  Italian  historian,  recently 
deceased,  has  drawn  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  which,  almost  with- 
eot  changing  a  word,  might  be  eaually  well  applied  to  any  great  prince 
who  happened  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power.  The  abbe  was  like 
mir  modern  professed  JBhrtistea  d'HistoirBt  wno  are  more  occupied  with 
Ae  rhetoric  of  their  style  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  opinions, 
than  with  the  facts  they  detail  or  the  characters  they  portrav.  Their 
descriptions,  therefore,  consist  of  those  general  touches  which  they  call 
masterly  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  but  unuer  their  pencils  all  the  details 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  all  tlie  individual  peculiarities  which  are 
traced  by  the  hand  of  that  most  correct  of  all  artists— Nature  herself, 
utterly  disappear.  A  Dominican  friar,  named  Salimbene,  in  a  Chronicle 
iriiich,  we  Mlieve,  has  never  been  printed,  and  of  which  Muratori  and 
Tiraboschi  have  published  only  a  few  extracts,  and,  unfortunately, 
those  much  too  brief,  says  of  Frederick,  **  He  had  no  great  belief  m 
the  faith  which  comes  from  God.  He  was  very  crafty,  shrewd,  and 
greedy :  loving  luxury,  mischievous,  and  much  given  to  wrath.  Some- 
times he  was  very  dextrous  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  his  good- 
ness and  his  courtliness.  He  was  sportive, agreeable,  and  industrious; 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  sing,  and  moreover  he 
had  the  gift  of  devising  pleasant  little  ballads  and  sonnets.  He  was  a 
fair  man  to  look  at,  very  strong,  and  withal  of  middling  stature.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  him,  and  my  heart  was  ever  drawn  towards  him.  Once 
did  he  write  in  my  behalf  unto  the  father  Elias,  who  was  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  that  he  should,  for  the  love  of  God,  send  roe 
back  unto  my  father.  Likewise  he  was  skilled  in  many  and  divers 
tongues ;  and  briefly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  if  he  had  been 
a  true  Catholic,  and  had  well  loved  God,  and  the  church,  and  his  own 
soul,  few  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  world  would  have  been  worthy  to  be 
likened  unto  him."^  The  original,  which  we  insert  in  the  note,  gives 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  this  artless  historian. 

*  "  De  fide  Dei  nihil  habebat.  Callidiis  homo  fuit,  veisiMs,  avarus ;  luxuriosus, 
malitiosiis^  iracundus.  Et  valciis  honiu  fuit  intenlum,  quando  Voluit  bonitates  et 
curialitates  suas  ostendcre.  Solatiosus,  jucundus,  indiutriosus,  legxire,  scriberc  et 
cantare  sciebat,  et  cantilenas  et  cantiones  invenire.  Pulcher  homo  et  bene  fortis, 
sed  mediae  staturae  fuit.  Vidi  enim  cum  et  aiiquando  dilexi.  Nam  pro  mc  scripait  f 
Helie  generali  ministro  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minonim,  ut  amore  Dei  me  redderet  path 
meo.  Item  multis  linguis  et  variis  loqui  sciebat.  Et  ut  breviter  me  cxpcdiam,  si 
bene  fuiasct  Catholicus,  et  dilczissct  Deum  et  Ecclesiam  et  animam  suam,  pauco* 
habuisset  in  imperio  pares  in  mundo."  Salimbene  Cron.  ined.  oit.  apud  Tirabosch 
Vol  IV.  fib.  I.  p.  9. 
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On  the  political  cliaracter  of  Frederick  and  Pietro  we  should  make 
no  abservatioTi,  were  it  not  necessary  to  the  correct  conception  of  their 
poetical  and  litcrarv  character ;  since  the  one  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
consequence  of  the  other.  In  the  public  circumstances  of  their  time<i 
it  was  ail  much  from  political  tnutives  as  from  the  impulse  of  their  ta- 
lents, thnf  they  cultivated  and  encouraged  literature,  and  gave  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  Italian  poetry. 

The  great  superiority  of  Pietro  consisted  in  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  civil  and  canun  law,  in  his  dialectic  skill  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Roman  court,  and  especially  in  his  natural  eloquence, 
mixed  with  an  elegance  of  language  truly  suiprising  for  that  age.  In 
his  numerous  letters,  which  still  remain,  many  of  which  are  writen  in 
the  name  of  hisiiiaster,  we  find  displayed  with  an  irresistible  force  anil 
evidence,  some  of  the  strongest  of  those  arguments  which,  three  cen- 
turies later,  the  Protestants  upnused  against  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  Whenever  a  Pope  thundered  forth  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Frederick,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  al- 
leginnre,  and  dispossessing  him  of  his  realms,  his  chancellor  promptly 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  often  excited  the  doubts  of  the  Church  herself, 
whether  she  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  conflict.  We  ought  not  to 
ifstimate  tiie  eflicicncy  of  words  by  their  feeble  influence  in  our  limes. 
So  much,  in  the  present  age,  is  written  fur  and  against  all  general  prin- 
riples,  and  even  all  questions  of  fact,  that,  whilst  every  one  reads,  very 
few  believe;  and  we  pass  from  one  opinion  to  another  with  aa  little 
reflection  aa  we  take  up  or  fling  aside  our  books.  Since  literature  has 
twcome  a  kind  of  manufacture,  authors  the  moi^t  popular  adopt  their 
principles  and  their  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  suggests. 
I'here  are  some  writers,  who,  to  irritate  the  public  opinion,  in  order  to 
<lraw  it  towards  themselves,  make  hardy  prufessiiins  of  greater  incre- 
dulity than  they  in  fact  entertain;  others  make  3  vast  parade  of  their 
7,eal  for  tenets,  for  which  their  real  regard  is  (|uitL-  as  questionable.  Thus 
in  our  days,  authors  and  readers,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  poets  and  divines,  kings  and  ministers,  all  ramble 
about  without  any  settled  creed,  till  they  are  finally  lust  in  the  wildest 
Pyrrhonism  i  and,  whilst  many  of  them  live  without  believing  in  any 
religion,  they  die  in  the  belief  of  all.  It  was  not  so  in  the  middle  ages'; 
the  war  of  words  was  then  more  decisive,  because  few  werecapabfe  of 
carrying  it  on  ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  tliey  were  less  vain  of 
their  own  learning,  were  more  easily  nersuaded.  Frederick  II.  in 
the  talents  and  writings  of  his  chancellor,  had  the  means  of  gaining 
a  victory,  which  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  never  employ  in  lighting 
against  the  priest,  were  unable  to  procure  him.  I'he  church  of  Rome — 
ai  uahaijpily,  indeed,  almost  all  churches,  and,  perhaps  nearly  all  in- 
dividuals, when  they  find  even  llie  must  unimportant  parts  of  their 
dnclrineB  assailed — -nave  generally  recourse  to  accusatious  of  incredu- 
lity, and  sometimes  of  direct  atAeism.  To  destroy  their  opponents 
there  are  no  means  which  they  do  not  look  upon  as  lawful,  and  calumnr 
is  their  favourite,  and  indeed,  tlie  most  infallible  weapon.  In  this  spi- 
rit it  was,  that  a  pope  wrote  thus  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury: — '"IiiUrej!  ptslUentiie.n  tribus  BaratatoribuSfUt 
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muM  verbis  utamiir,  Christo  Jesu,  et  Jioyse^  et  MahometOt  Mum  mumium 
juine  deeeptumt  4^c."  Frederick,  in  a  circular  to  all  the  princea  of 
ChristianitY,  forinallj  denies  havina;  uttered  such  expressiona;  and  oar 
Matthew  raris,  although  a  monk,  ooes  not  seem  to  nave  nyen  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  the  statement  of  tlie  Pope,  and  notices  the  Dlasphemiea 
imputed  to  the  Emperor  as  a  report  rather  than  a  fact.  **  The  aame 
Emperor  Fredrick  is  reported  (fertur)  to  have  said— although  it  is  un- 
lawful to  repeat  the  woras — that  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  were  three 
jugglers,  who  skilfully  and  cunningly  deluded  all  their  contemporarieSi 
that  they  alone  might  domineer  over  the  world.'"*^  But  the  cnam  be- 
ing upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  originated  and  confirmed 
the  story  that  Frederick  the  Second  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne  were  the 
authors  of  the  famou  s  book  de  IVibiis  Impatioribus,  which,  from  that  time 
forth  every  one  quoted,  execrated,  and  formally  refuted,  but  wUch  no 
one  had  ever  seen ;  for,  if  written  at  all  previous  to  the  ei^teenth 
century,  it  could  not  have  been  so  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnoie,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  researches 
concerning  the  history  of  typography  and  libraries,  believed,  (in  the 
year  iri6^  that  he  had  proved  to  aemonstration,  that  the  existence  of 
aach  a  work  was  a  mere  cnimenut  Either  he  was  ignorant  that  a  rare  copy 
had  been  discovered  of  an  edition  printed  in  1598,  or  else  this  early 
date  had  been  afiixed  to  one  of  a  rnucn  more  recent  impression;  indeed 
the  paper  and  the  form  of  the  types  betrayed  a  date  later,  by,  at  least, 
one  nundred  and  fifty  years4  But  it  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Ginguen^,  that  such  a  book  never  existed.§  Some  performance 
of  this  description,  and  with  a  title  somewhat  similar,  must  have  been 
circulated  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  then  attributed  disclaimed  the  imputation,  whilst  thev  admitted 
the  recent  publication  of  the  book.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tne  Inquisi- 
tion itself  contrived  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  usinff  it  as  a  ground 
of  accusation  against  any  man  of  ability  wno  might  incline  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  disputes  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperor  having  terminated,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive 
for  ascribing  the  book  de  Tribus  Impostoribus  to  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire. Thus,  without  regarding  anachronisms,  it  was  imputed  to  any 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  Ukely  to  be  useful  to  the  church,  by  spreading 
ecclesiastical  terrorism.  Amongst  others,  Campanella,  the  precursor 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  reform  of  pTiilosophy,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful reasoners  against  Atheism,  iiaving  excited  some  suspicion  that  he 
favoured  the  new  tenets,  was  sentenced  to  be  tried  as  its  author. 
**  Up  to  this  day  have  I  suffered  and  been  confined  in  fifty  different  pri- 
sons :  seven  times  have  I  been  put  to  the  severest  torture :  the  last  time 
endured  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  bound  with  cords,  drawn  so  tiehtly, 
they  cut  to  the  very  bones,  and  was  suspended  by  a  rope,  wim  my 
hands  backward,  over  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  whicn  tore  away  nearly 
six  pounds  of  flesh  from  my  posteriors,  and  ten  pounds  of  blood  ran 
from  me  to  the  earth.  At  length,  after  six  months,  being  by  divine 
aid  cured,  I  was  plunged  into  a  ditch.    They  had  accused  me  of  hav- 

*  Histor.  ad  an.  1238.  i  Menagiana,  Vol.  II.  Amsterdam,  1716. 

f  Catal,  of  the  Crcvena  Library.        %  Hitt,  Litej'aire  tTItaiiei  Vol.  I.  p.  351. 
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Fredtrkk  Vte  Second,  attd  Pietfo  ilelk  F'/ffJie.  45> 

iDg  written  the  book  de  Tribtu  Impostoribiis,  whicli  was  prioted  thirty 
years  before  1  was  out  of  my  mother's  wumb."" 

The  real  crime  of  Campariella,  was  the  same  which  had  been  com- 
mitted three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  chancellor.     They  wished  to  diffuse  as  much  intelligence  as 

SDssible,  and  (u  dissipate,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  superstition  which 
ome,  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  turned  so  protitably  to  its  ac> 
count.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  diminishing  tne  authority  of  their 
wriliflM  was  to  ascribe  to  them  a  work,  whose  very  title  excites  a  shud- 
der. The  struggle  of  Frederick,  hovvever,  in  favour  of  literature  was 
so  successful  as  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  language  and  poetry 
of  the  Italians. 

Christianityin  their  age  proscribed  every  sort  of  study  except  those 
of  theology,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  even  this  last  was  entirety  subject 
to  the  canon  law.  The  Popes  had  not  yet  arrived  to  tlieir  aubsequent 
profligacy  of  manners  and  the  ambition  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing 
their  families.  To  science  the  moat  profound,  they  unilcd  an  exem- 
plary austerity  of  life.  Their  frequent  requisitions  of  pecuniary  tri- 
butes from  kings  and  nations  were  only  to  enable  them  to  e:ierciEc  over 
them  a  more  supreme  authority.  Far  from  being  actuated  by  the  piti- 
ful ambition  of  leaving  behind  them  a  longgenealngy  of  titled  nephews, 
their  grand  design  was  to  establish  at  Rome  a  despotic  theocracy — ab- 
solute over  all  countries— over  all  princes,  and  over  tlie  humau  mind 
itself; — a  despotism  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  perpe- 
tnally  retainioe  the  implicit  faith  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual facultiesin  those  studies  which  require  warmth  and  freedon 
of  imitgination,  contributes  eminently  to  weaken  this  sort  of  faith. 
Thus  poetry  was  denounced  as  a  profane  pursuit,  at  once  relaxing  the 
public  morals  and  diminishing  religious  belief.  It  was  as  much,  there- 
fore, as  a  political  scheme  as  from  natural  talent  tliat  Frederick  11. 
assembled  at  his  court  all  the  minstrels  and  artists  he  cuulil  find  ;  that 
he  wrote  verses  himself,  and  taught  his  .son  and  his  grundson  also  to 
write  them. 

Pietrodelle  Vignu,  his  chancellor,  was  courtier  enough  to  imitate 
the  example  of  his  master,  and  Frederick  vrns  a  poet  sufficiently  gene- 
i-Bus  not  to  be  displeased  with  finding  that  the  vcrsea  of  his  chancellor 
were  better  than  his  owu.     In  analyzing  the  language  of  the  only  frag- 
ment which  remains  to  us  of  the  poetry  of  Frederick,  wo  recognise  m      J 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  Italian  of  our  days;  and  by  slight  alterationa    ^ 
the  Sicilian  mode  of  spelling, — as  by  writing  ho,  vartiro,  in  tlie  place       ' 
of  ^BgS^  ""(^  partiraggio ;  and  by  taking  away  tLe  traces  of  the  La- 
tinisms,  eo  {eso),  and  meo  (mens),  snd  replacing  them  by  to,  mio — the 
lollowing  ballad  will  srarcely  betray  any  vestige  of  an  ob«oletc  style. 

Pniflic  ti  ptacc,  amorc, 
I'M  'CO  deggia  trovwe 
I'uron  de  inia  pofuanz* 
eh  'eo  vc^a  &  comiMiDeulu. 
Uxlo  hn^o  lo  mcocoTc 
III  \ai,  nuilonna,  inuui: : 
K  tutu  mU  (pfRuizi 
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£  no  mi  putiraggio 

Da  voi»  donna  valente ; 

Ch'  eo  v*  amo  dolcemente : 
E  place  a  v(M  ch*  eo  haggia  intend^mento; 
Vuimento  mi  date,  donna  ifaia; 
Che  lo  meo  core  adesao  a  voi  ^  inchina. 

We  should  be  more  abundantly  qualified  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion  more  accurate  and  successful,  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  of 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  literary  language  of  Italy*  if  we 
possessed  all  the  poetry  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  it  was  not  until  three 
nandred  years  after  his  death,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
out  from  their  obscurity.  It  was  already  too  late :  three  short  pieces 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  discovery ;  and  these  were  published  tor  the 
first  time  towards  the  middle  of  die  sixteenth  century,  'fhe  enterprise, 
almost  superhuman,  of  creatin|^  a  new  literary  language,  which  Dante 
achieved,  will  be  less  astonishmc,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  sucn  predecessors  as  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
one  hundred  years  before  Dante,  and  in  an  epoch  of  which  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  correct  Italian  writing,  not  even  among  the  Floren- 
tines (and  it  is  believed  that  throughout  Italy  the  language  spoken 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  mutilated  in  its  terminations,  and  barl^zed  by  im- 
portations from  the  languages  of  the  North).  Nature  had  endowed 
Pietro  delle  Vigne  with  so  fine  a  tact  and  such  a  correctness  of  taste,  as 
to  select  his  words  and  frequently  to  turn  his  phrases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  them  a  permanent  and  distinguished  place  in  the  language  of 
Italy.  lu  the  following;  lines  there  is  no  part  of  the  syntax  which  is 
not  perfectly  grammatical,  nor  a  word  which  has  become  antiquated, 
nor  one  inelegant  expressicfn. 

Or  poteaa'  io  venire  a  voi,  amorosa, 
Come  il  ladron  aacoso,  e  non  parease : 
Ben  lo  mi  tenia  in  gioja  awenturosa 
Se  1'  amor  tanto  di  ben  mi  facessc. 
Si  be!  pai'Iare,  donna,  con  voi  fora ; 
£  direi  come  v'  ainai  lungamente. — 

• 

Among  the  three  pieces  which  remain  of  Pietro,  there  is  one  sonnet; 
and  being  the  most  ancient  specimen  known  of  this  form  of  composition, 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  him.  What  is  certain,  however, 
is,  that  the  Provcn9al  poets  aud  the  Troubadours,  even  in  die  opinion 
of  M.  Ginguene,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  they  received  the 
earliest  models  of  it  from  the  Italians.  We  republish  this  rarity  the 
more  willingly, as  it  contains  a  distinct  confession  of  that  platoniclove, 
which  almost  all  the  Italian  poets,  with  Petrarch  at  their  lioad,  havo 
never  ceased  to  celebrate. 

Perocli*  amorc  no  si  po  vcdcro 
E  no  si  ti-ata  corporalcmeiitc, 
Qiuinti  lie  son  dc  si  folc  sapcrc 
Che  crcdono  cli*  amor  sia  niciilc. 

Ma  poch*  ainore  si  fa/«;  sentcro, 
Dentro  dal  cor  signon'zar  la  zcntr, 
Molto  mazore  prcsio  dc  averc 
Che  8el  vcdesse  vcsibilcincntc. 

Per  la  vertutc  de  la  calamita 
Come  lo  fcrro  atra'  non  se  vcde 
Ma  St  lo  tim  ngnorcrolmentc. 


Frederick  the  Sccimd,  and  PittTo  dcUe  Tlgne. 

F.  quc!ta  ro5«  a  cTcilcrc  n 

'»  B  dame  ^4ii<ii:  (ede 
lu  creiiuto  tH  In  ir 

t«Te  ii  so  subtle,  moruls  c; 
Hii  outward  foim  or  grti<ip  bim  with  the  hanil ; 
Fools  u  they  ai*,  Ihey  wish  to  undtreland 
llwt  lore  hath  nothing  of  reality. 


Like  to  the  virtue  of  the  mi'stic  stone 
Forcing;  the  atiibbom  mcttU  to  obey. 
We  yield  before  his  mtriity  hidden  pou-or 


And,  thus  conMrain'd.  1  witli  submia^on  o' 
That  he  cxiats,  and  bears  a  wider  swuy 
Than  umn  hath  e'er  believed  unto  tliia  hour. 

A  beautiful  pa§sage  of  Dante,  ad mirablj  translated  by  Mr.  Carv,- 
will,  in  Borne  measure,  compensate  for  the  scanty  relics  of  Pietro  delle 
Vi^ne's  poetry ;  and  will  at  the  same  time,  instruct  our  readers  in  all 
which  is  certatnlv  known  as  to  the  tragic  death  of  this  uncommon  mr- 
The  causes  whicn  contemporary  writers,  both  Italians  and  foreigne 
uod  amongst  others  Matthew  Paris,  assign  for  his  death,  are  ap[»rent- 
ly  BO  romantic,  and  in  reality  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  any  thing  else,  than  that  Pietro,  having  lost  the  favour  of 
Frederick,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  prison,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  Dante,  ia  his  circuit  of 
Hell,  enters  upon  a  forest— 

"  Wiepe  no  track 
Of  rteps  bad  worn  a  way.    Not  verdant  there 
^Hke  folian,  but  of  dusky  hue;  not  li^t 
Hie  bou^  and  taperiag-,  but  with  knares  defann'J 
And  maned  thick  -.  frwta  there  were  none,  but  thorns 
luatead,  with  veiuMn  fill'd."  Hell,  Cante  siJL  v.  j. 

From  the  trees  of  this  forest  wailings  and  deep  groans  issue  forth ; 
and  Dante,  stretching  out  his  hand,  gathers  a  branch  from  a  greKt 
wilding  >— when  a  voice  from  the  trunk  exclaims — 

" '  Why  pluck'st  thou  roe  ?' 

Then,  as  the  dark  blood  trickled  down  its  fdde, 

These  words  it  added:  ■  Wherefore  teai'st  me  thus?  «. 

Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  > 

Men  once  were  we,  that  now  arc  rooted  here. 

Thy  hand  might  well  have  apared  us,  had  we  been 

The  souls  of  serpents.'    As  a  brand  yet  green. 

That  burning  at  one  end,  from  the  other  sends 

A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the  wind 

That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 

Forth  ihim  the  broken  splinter,  words  and  blood. 

IUll,  Canlo  lia.  v.  33. 


46ft  Italian  PoeU. 

He  tlien  renews  his  dialogue  with  the  trunk,  which  continueg  to 
utter  its  niourn^l  cries,  and  to  pour  forth  words  and  blood :  when  he 
is  informed  that  every  one  of  these  melancholy  plants  incloses  the  soul 
cif  a  suicide. 

"  When  departs 

The  fierce  soiU  from  the  body,  by  itself 
Thence  torn  aaiuider,  to  the  seventh  gulf 
By  Minott  doom'd,  into  the  wood  it  falls. 
No  place  asaign'd,  but  wheresoever  chance 
Huns  it;  there  sprouting,  as  a  grain  of  spelt. 
It  rises  to  a  sapling,  growinj^  thence 
A  savase  plant.    The  Harpies,  on  its  leaves 
Then  feeoin^,  cause  both  pain,  and  for  the  pain 
A  vent  to  gnef.    We,  as  tne  rest,  shall  come 
For  our  own  spoils,  yet  not  so  that  with  them 
We  may  again  be  clad ;  lor  what  a  man 
Takes  nom  himaelf  it  is  not  just  he  have. 
Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them ;  and  throughout 
The  dismal  giade  our  bodies  shall  be  hung. 
Each  on  the  wild  Uiom  of  his  wretched  shade." 

Hell,  Cantc  xiii  v.  96. 

To  make  the  unhappy  soul  some  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
it  in  wrenching  off  the  branch  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  confined, 
Dante  deman£  the  name  it  bore  in  the  world  above,  in  order  that  be» 
on  his  return,  may  reTive  its  fame  >^t  answers— 


4  it  was  who  held 


Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards 

Opening  and  shutting,  fnth  a  skill  so  sweet. 

That  beades  me  into  his  inmost  breast 

Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 

The  fiuth  I  bore  to  my  high  charge  was  such. 

It  cost  me  the  life-blood  that  warmM  my  veins. 

The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  tum'd  her  gloating  eyes 

From  Cx8U*'s  household,  common  vice  and  pest 

Of  courts,  'gainst  me  inflamed  the  minds  of  all ; 

And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the  flame. 

That  my  glad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes. 

My  sou^  JUsdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 

Refuge  in  death  from  scorn,  and  I  became. 

Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself. 

By  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  I  swear, 

That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord. 

Who  merited  such  honour :  and  if  you. 

If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return. 

Clear  he  from  wrong  my  memory,  that  lies 

Yet  prostrate  under  env}''s  cruel  blow." 

Hell,  Canio  xiii.  v.  60. 

Frederick  himself  survived  his  unfortunate  Chancellor  not  more  thau 
two  years,  leaving,  as  Voltaire  observes,  **  le  monde  aussi  trouble  a  sa 
mort  qu'd  sa  naissance«"  t  F. 

*  The  harlot.]  Envy.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legends 
of  Good  women : 

**  Envie  b  lavender  to  the  court  alwav. 

For  Ae  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  omt 

Out  of  the  house  oTCeMr :  thus  SMth  Dant''     AW0  •fJ^^,  Cati/. 

t  EiHd  iur  k$  Mmtn,  c.  53. 
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CAMPAIGITS  OP  A  COBKET. 


I  WAS  r»iignitu luting  myself,  as  br  as  my  own  personal  safety  was 
coDcernpd,  on  the  successful  termination  of  my  first  essay  in  arms,  and 
beginning  to  think  there  were  but  few  terrors  in  the  frown  of  War, 
when  I  heard  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  despatched  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  to  supply  the  place  of  the  re^ments  which  had  just  been  discom- 
fited, and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  The  newly-ar- 
rive(l  corps  took  up  nearly  the  same  position,  from  which  their  comrades 
had  been  driven.  This  da  eapo  sort  of  proceeding  was  rather  more  than 
1  hod  contracted  for;  but  the  advantoge  which  we  had  so  lately  obtain- 
ed, seemed,  if  possible,  to  inspire  our  troops  with  a  double  share  of  ar- 
dour.  I  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  physical  phenomenon  which 
our  men  displayed ;  after  a  most  laborious  and  toilsome  march,  and 
after  all  the  exhaustion  of  the  battle,  each  individual  in  the  regiment 
seemed  as  viEorous  and  alert  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  his  couch, 
ivfreshed  with  quiet  slumber.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  saw  the  enemy 
advancing,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  reaction  in  my  frame ;  and  my 
strength  and  vivacity  rose  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression.  1 
found  each  artery  in  my  body  "  as  hardy  as  the  Nemtean  lion's  nerve," 
.ind  I  exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  which  at  that  moment  reiter- 
ated the  charge.  >V'e  now  had  to  "  fight  our  battle  o'er  a^in  i"  for  we 
found  that  llie  French,  like  the  Dutch  in  Clarendon's  lime,  "  would 
endure  to  be  beaten  longer  than  we  could  endure  to  beat  them."  1 
knew  slill  less  of  the  last  charge  than  I  had  dune  of  the  first,  for  on 
closing  with  the  enemy,  my  head  and  the  butt-end  of  a  French  musket 
came  in  contact,  and  my  unfortunate  sconce  being  fashioned  of  the 
more  yielding  material,  enforced  me,  like  many  of  the  brave  fellows 
about  me,  to  measure  my  length  upon  the  rruund.  I  must  have  lain 
for  some  time  insensible  to  the  trampling  of  mith  friends  and  foes,  who 
must,  lam  sure,  have  stepped  very  incunsidei'ately  over  my  recumbent 
frame  ;  for  on  recovering  my  recollection,  I  found  that  in  addition  to 
the  blow  I  had  received,  some  very  heavy  heels  had  left  their  vestigia 
in  various  parts  of  mv  body.  1  scarcely  know  the  length  of  time  which 
I  lay  in  this  torpid  state,  but  on  opening  my  eyes.  1  perceived  some 
fellows  of  a  most  disgusting  appearance  busily  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  ana  apparently  taking  out  administration 
of  all  their  personal  effects.  I  was  now  exceedingly  puzzled;  and  in 
truth  1  was  hung  between  the  horns  of  a  very  an]. ward  dilemma — 
whetlier  on  the  one  hand  to  sham  dead,  like  the  valiant  knight  at  the 
fray  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thus  escape  captivity,  at  the  expense  of  all  my 
clothes  and  a  gold  repeater,  and,  moreover,  with  the  chance  of  being 
"  embowelled"  by-and-by  j  or  on  the  other,  by  lustily  crying  quarter, 
to  incur  the  certain  horrors  of  a  long  duress.  Seeing  one  of  these 
"pernicious  blood-suckers"  approuchinx  for  the  purpose  of  eTercising 
his  calling  upon  my  prostrate  carcase,  I  began  to  fear,  lest  if  he  thought 
me  insensible,  he  might  put  a  final  period  to  my  course  of  glory,  by  the 
apnlication  of  a  singularly  large  knife,  witli  which  he  was  reaping  a 
mdcn  lianest  from  tlte  shoulders  of  Die  tkllen.  At  this  moment  I 
felt  great  relief  at  tlie  sig^it  of  a  French  officer  riding  across  the  field, 
upon  which  I  exclaimed,  with  a  very  audible  voice,  "Je  vive."    The 
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officer,  hearing  my  cry,  rode  up  to  me,  and  calling  to  two  or  three  of  his 
men  who  followed  him,  bade  them  convey  me  to  the  French  quarters. 
I  was  stronger  than  I  expected,  thoug^  my  oones  ached  pretty  consider- 
ably. Seeing  that  I  was  much  bruised,  the  officer  commanded  one  of  the 
dragoons  to  dismount,  and  I  seatins;  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  long- 
tailed  caracoling  charger  of  this  cSosseur-^ -coeval,  followed  my  con- 
ductors for  about  two  miles,  till  we  passed  the  encampment  in  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  reached  a  village  which  1  found  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  General.  My  companions  informed  me 
that  the  French,  by  bringing  up  several  fresh  regiments,  had  regained 
the  position  from  which  we  had  at  first  driven  them,  and  our  troops 
had  then  directed  their  effiirts  against  another  body  of  the  enemy» 
which  occupied  a  position  in  another  part  of  the  ground ;  and  I  coir- 
cluded,  from  the  reserved  and  lame  account  of  the  transaction  which  I 
received,  that  the  English  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  French  General 
St.  ,  who  interrogated  me  as  to  the  movements,  force,  and 

station  of  our  own  army;  but  of  course  I  resolutely  refused  to  give 
any  answer,  which  raised  me  a  good  deal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  himself,  who,  though  a  stern  soldier,  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  him  afterwards,  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  was  immediately  assigned  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  placed  under  close  arrest  at  my  own  request, 
as  f  refused  for  the  present  to  be  admitted  to  my  parol  of  honour. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  da^ ,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  bound 
round  my  head,  which  still  reminded  me  of  the  heavy  arm  of  my 
Gallic  adversary,  I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  room  in  a  chateau, 
where  the  French  General  was  lodged,  several  staff-officers  of  the 
French  army  were  standinff  around  him,  and,  talking  with  them,  I  per- 
ceived two  of  our  own  officers,  in  one  of  whom,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  recognised  my  brother  Tom.  We  were  very  nearly  furnishing  our 
hosts  with  a  scena,  but  at  last  I  contented  myself  with  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  left  hand,  his  right  being  hung  in  a  sling,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  flesh-wound,  which  he  had  received  just  before  he  was 
made  prisoner.  The  dinner  was  got  up  in  verj  good  style,  and  cer- 
tainljjT  better  than  any  1  ever  afterwards  saw  in  the  British  wcmy.  'JHie 
amusing  politeness  and  vivacity  of  the  French  officers  were  quite  new 
to  me;  nor  could  I,  from  any  circumstance  which  happened  cluring  my 
visit,  have  conjectured  that  my  companions  had,  but  four-and -twenty 
hours  ago,  been  opposed  to  me  in  mortal  hostility.  The  ^neral  tone  of 
feeling  which  characterized  our  hosts,  displayed  itself  in  their  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  three  maxims  of  Vive  l^amuur^  Vive  la  guerre, 
and  Vive  la  bagateUe.  When  our  feast  was  concluded.  General  St  »— 
commanded  a  guard  to  attend  my  brother,  the  other  officer,  and  myself, 
to  a  small  but  cumfortable  house  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  in  which 
there  were  only  a  young  man  and  his  sister  left,  the  rest  of  the  family 
havins  fled  to  Toulouse  for  safety  from  the  chances  of  war.  We  were 
not  allowed  our  parol  of  honour,  but  were  guarded  with  a  sentinel 
before  our  door. 

The  first  sound  we  heard  on  entering;  our  new  mansion,  was  one  of 
those  sweet  and  plaintive  airs  to  which  the  French  girls  seem  attached* 
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because  they  enhance  by  theirbeautiful  contrast  the  dinger's  light  gaiet}^ 
of  heart.  As  we  proceeded  the  song  ceased,  and  the  fair  creature  from 
whose  tips  it  had  fluvred  wilh  such  "  speaking  sadness,"  stood  timidly 
before  us.  1  fear  thnt  my  description  of  the  beautiful  Marie  Custine 
will  be  tbought  a  partial  one,  when  the  se(|uel  of  my  story  appears : 
however.  I  must  describe  her.  Oark,  sery  dark  eyes,  the  gazelle- 
like  expression  of  which  was  ever  changing,  and  ever  delightful  in  its 
changes — features  which,  from  their  pre-eminent  national  character, 
possessed  for  me  the  attraction  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  other 
charms — a  form  eniuisitely  fashioaed,  but  giving  promise  hereafter  of 
the  enbonpoiut.  But  I  find  that  in  this  poor  attempt  of  mine,  I  have 
run  into  all  the  common-place  description  of  grace  and  beauty;  and 
I  bhall  therefore  leave  this  imperfect  sketch  to  receive  its  coloui'tng 
fmm  the  haniis  of  my  readers,  both  old  and  young — by  the  former 
from  their  recollections,  by  the  latter  from  their  hopes.  Marie's  shy- 
ness soon  wore  away,  and  she  ventured  to  talk  to  us  in  a  sweet  but  in- 
comprehensible patois,  during  wliich,  b\\e  displayed  a  most  fascinating 
set  of  teeth.  I  soon  perceived  that,  however  unintelligible  she  was  to 
us,  she  held  a  language  with  my  brother  which  is  current  througliout 
the  world — the  language  of  the  eyes.  She  seemed  to  take  pity  on 
Tom,  and  certninly^e  did  look  very  interesting,  for  the  loss  of  blood 
had  blanched  his  cbeek,  and  given  nim  altogether  a  very  languid  ap- 
pearance. During  the  ensuing  day,  there  seemed  to  be  an  inci-easin^ 
intimacy  between  the  gentle  Marie  and  my  brother;  for  mrown  part,  1 
passed  most  of  my  time  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  French  officers, 
whose  attentive  kindness  was  augmented  as  we  grew  better  acquunted. 
As  we  expected  the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  retreat,  we  decHned  ac- 
cepting our  parol,  though  we  began  to  find  our  captivity  extremely 
irksome.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  which  followed  the  second  day  of 
our  imprisonment,  I  was  awakened  by  some  one  giving  me  a  gentle 
shake;  and,  as  it  was  very  dnrk,  1  was  just  starting  out  of  bed,  when  I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  bidding  me  be  silent  in  a  whisper.  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  he  desired  me  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  dress  myself  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  follow  hiui.  This 
I  did ;  and  on  silently  descending  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  door,  I 
found  two  French  dragoons  waiting  with  three  horses.  The  plan  of  es- 
cape was  as  follows:  Captain  F and  myself  were  to  ride  the  spare 

charger,  and  my  brother  was  to  be  accommodated  behind  one  ol  the 
French  dragoons.  We  were  all  of  us  mounted  except  my  brother,  and 
on  looking  round  for  him,  I  found  he  had  re-entered  the  house,  from 
which  I  now  saw  him  coming;  while  in  the  uncertain  li^ht  I  discovered 
a  female  form  standing  at  the  unclosed  door,  which,  ofcourse,  1  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  IwautVful  Marie.  We  had  no  sooner  commeuced  our 
march  than  1  again  t>egan  to  interrogate  my  brother,  but  he,  both  from 
inclinaUon  and  policy, seemed  resolved  to  be  silent.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  mil«s  we  frequently  heard  the  challenge  of  the  French  vi- 
dettes,  ^i  vala?  a  question  which  was  always  most  skilfully  parried 
by  the  smart  repartees  of  our  conducting  chasseur,  whose  conduct  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm  and  collected  during  the  very  great  danger  which 
he  was  incurring.  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Bidasaoa,  through  the  rapid  stream  of  which  we  were  compelled 
to  twim  our  hnrees,  at  no  inconsiderable  risk,  from  the  great  weight 
Vor..  m.  No.  jr.— 1822,  •  S 
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which  thej  carried.  It  was  just  daylight  when  we  arrived  within  the 
English  lines,  havin<f;  made  a  very  circuitous  journey.  I  was  now  de- 
termined to  learn  the  particulars  which  led  to  our  escape;  and  I  found 
that  the  tender  liearted  Marie,  commiserating^  our  condition,  had  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  of  ambassadress  between  my  brother  and  the 
two  dragoons,  who  were  already  well  inclined  to  change  their  service. 
We  amply  rewarded  our  conductors,  one  of  whom  enlisted  into  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Gels,  and  the  other  I  retained  in 
tlie  capacity  of  valet,  butler,  and  cook.    His  name  was  Joseph. 

After  undergoing  the  most  scrupulous  examination  before  a  subal- 
tern, sergeant  and  twenty  men,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  this  grave 
council,  nem,  dis,  on  the  motion  of  the  learned  sers;eant,  that  we  were 
good  men  and  true,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  my  brother's  resi- 
ment,  where  we  found  we  had  been  some  time  numbered  with  the 
mighty  dead.  I  thought  it  now  high  time  to  return  to  my  friend  the 
Baron,  and  accordingly  on  the  morrow,  resigning  my  borrowed  plumes, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  my  brother,  whose  wound  had  now  healed,  I  re- 
sumed my  dragoon  trappings,  and  after  a  pleasant  morning's  ride, 
without  any  notable  obstacle,  I  found  my  wortliy  commander  engaged 
in  the  same  laudable  occupation  in  which  he  was  employed  when!  was 
first  introduced  to  him.  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiceti  to  learn  from  him 
that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  on  their  march 
tlie  next  mornine  to  ioin  the  regiment,  which  was  stationed  on  the 
Ebro.  Fraternalkintfness  had  supplied  me  with  a  stout  mule,  and  1 
had  now  to  purchase  anotlier  at  a  very  extravagant  price.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  prepared  to  march.  We  did  not  march  as 
in  England,  with  baggage -wagons  following  us,  and  with  that  sleek 
parade -appearance  whicTi  proceeds  from  an  abundant  use  of  pipe-clay 
and  blacking,  but  every  soldier  now  carried  along  with  him  three  days 
**  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  while  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  was  generally  carried  on  mules.  Buried  between  two  immense 
trusses  of  hay,  their  shoulders  headed  with  a  canteen  and  haversack, 
the  soldiei-s  were  so  completely  enveloped  that  very  little  of  the  out- 
ward man  was  exposed  to  view.  Our  baggage-animals  presented  a 
still  more  ludicrous  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  novice :  the  large  pack- 
sadflles  being  piled  u\nm  each  side  to  a  most  extraordinary  height  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign.  We  marched  the  first  day  to  a  small 
town,  the  name  of  which  1  have  forgotten  ;  and  the  next,  still  travers- 
ing "  the  Pyrenean,'^  we  arrived  at  Tolosa,  which  is  a  sort  of  Spanish 
Sheffield.  At  this  place  1  received  a  billet  from  the  Alcalde ;  but  the 
unpatriotic  boors  wno  inhabited  the  mansion,  '*  against  the  houseless 
stranger  ishut  the  door,"  which  compelled  me  to  make  a  forcible  entry 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  dragoons,  who  carried  the  door,  car- 
bine in  hand.  Being  aware  of  the  pretty  frequent  use  of  the  stiletto  in 
Spain,  I  confess  that  I  took  the  precaution  of  barricadoing  my  door, 
and  placing  my  sword  and  pistols  witliin  reach,  lest  my  hosts  should 
be  inclined  in  the  night  to  requite  tlie  civility  which  I  had  shown  them 
in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  towns  on  the  frontier  have  an  appearance 
half  French  and  half  Spanish,  but  Tolosa  is  completely  Spanish, 
though  from  its  being  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  tJie  British,  and 
used  as  a  hospital  and  store,  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  seeing 
any  thing  of  the  town's-people.   I  trusted  this  day  to  an  inn  called  the 
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I'otada  de  Ltnn  for  a  dinner,  and  fmm  tlie  experience  whidt  I  then  had 
nC  garlic  and  oil,  I  never  whilst  in  Spain  repeateil  the  experiment. 
The  next  morning  wc  continued  our  m&rch  (Krough  the  Pyreneee,  and 
rode  all  day  through  the  most  beaullTuI  and  romantic  scenerv-  We 
were  now  traversing  the  great  road  commenced  by  Louis  TCw.  and 
completed  by  Bunapnrte,  leading  frnm  Uayonne  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Pampeluno — a  road  very  much  resembling  in  its  construction  our  com- 
iiiOB  turnpikes  In  England.  For  the  first  twelve  miles  from  Tolosa, 
our  course  lav  between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  covered  witli 
wood,  towered  perpendicularly  above  us.  The  level  space  between 
the  mountains  was  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  road,  which  was 
bonlercd  by  a  pleasant  rivulet.  The  deurness  of  the  day  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect  to  the  fine  prospects  which 
continually  opened  upon  us  as  wc  wouud  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  what  made  the  scene  more  Interesting,  was  hearing  the  songs 
of  the  muleteers,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  ere  they  came  in  sight. 
These  tnules  anil  muleteers,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Spanish 
writers,  certainly  have  a  moat  singular  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Eight  or  nine  large  and  powerful  mules,  each  nearly  fourteen  hands 
high,  are  placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  muleteer,  who  rides  upon 
the  leading  mule.  The  beasts  are  ornamented  with  Urge  bridles,  deck- 
ed with  fringe  and  tassels,  anil  with  bells  attached  to  their  heads. 
The  burden  is  carefully  balanced  uiwn  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  friction,—*  sore  back  in  Spain  being  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
Bore  back  in  England.  The  drcsa  of  the  muleteers  coiisiata  of  a  sort 
of  short  jacket,  made  of  a  kind  of  velveteen,  inexpressibles  of  dark- 
blue  plush,  hung  round  with  tassels  about  the  knees,  and  something 
between  slippers  and  sandals  to  supply  the  place  of  shoes.  A  large 
slouched  hat  covers  the  head,  which  seems  made  both  "  for  shelter  and 
shade."  A  long  red  sash,  bound  three  times  round  their  waists, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  pocket  to  carry  their  cigars  and  their  money, 
gives  them  a  light  active  appearance.  Their  hair  is  clipped  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner; — I  have  often  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
the  streets  on  Sundavs  and  fast-days; — the  top  of  tlte  head  is  cut  so 
close  as  to  give  the  SKuU  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaved,  while 
the  hair  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  la  not  subjected  to  this  opera- 
tion is  suffered  to  grow  to  any  length,  and  generally  flows  over  the 
shoulders.  This  grotesque  figure  is  seated  un  his  leading  mule,  with 
his  lar^  cloak  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  his  gun  care- 
fully tied  on  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  aU  cases  of 
exigency.  During  his  progress  he  sits  Hinging,  or  rather  shouting,  some 
old  Castilian  air,  to  which  he  often  adapts  some  iniprovisa  to  rial  words 
in  praise  of  the  T'ofontarios/^'i'^ina,  or  the  8rig-HoriKas<fe.1fiu/rufii, 
every  now  and  then  interrupting  his  warbling  with  the  words  Ania 
.Ifufo  earracco ;  which  have  only  the  eftect,  from  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion, of  making  the  mules  wag*  their  tails.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression.  Our  road  continued  nearly  level  until  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  A  mountain,  over  which,  from  its  great  height  and  steepness,  il 
was  cut  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  Our  day's  march  terminated  at  a  vil- 
lage about  half  way  up  the  mimntain,  in  which  a  convent  of  nuns  was 
situated.  Our  men  were  stationed  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
snd  the  Baron  and  1  took  up  our  abode  at  the  coDvent.    I  had  some 
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expectations  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  these  caged  beauties, 
but  the  fair  sisterhood  "  with  souls  from  long  seclusion  pure,"  thought 
it  wise  to  retire  into  another  part  of  the  convent—though  I  must  con- 
fess I  caught  a  saintW  pair  or  eyes  reconnoitring  the  Baron  throu^  a 
small  iron-grating.  The  abbess,  a  lady  (Pun  certain  age,  had  provided 
most  comfortable  accommodations  for  us,  and  I  never  did  less  penance 
during  all  my  campaigns,  than  on  the  nieht  I  passed  within  the  walls  of 
this  holy  habitation.  On  the  following  day,  our  path  lay  entirely  over 
the  rugsed  and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  tnrough  a  road  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  On  commencing  our  descent  we  broke  upon  a 
elorious  Fisgah-view  of  our  land  of  promise.  For  three  dajrs  after 
leaving  the  Pyrenees  we  made  a  circle  round  Pampeluna,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  blockaded  by  Spanish 
troops,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  halted  at  the  town  of 
Puenta  la  Reyna.  It  was  at  this  period  the  vintage  time,  and  the 
**  bacchanal  profusion"  of  every  thin^  around  me  reminded  me  of 
Sterne's  accurate  description  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  which  always 
accompany  this  season.  The  Baron  and  I  took  a  walk  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  town.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  damsels  in 
the  nei^bourhood  were  dancing  in  various  groups  to  the  sound  of  the 
tambourine,  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  party,  the  burden  of 
whose  song,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  always  ran  in  favour  of  the 
Soldades  IngUses.  The  dance  very  nearly  resembled  the  Scotch  reel, 
when  danced  by  four,  with  the  addition  of  many  fantastic  flings:  this 
is  the  regular  bolero.  At  the  doors  of  the  wine-houses  we  saw  the 
same  dance  performed  by  very  different  actors :  a  drunken  muleteer 
playing  on  his  guitar  was  stimulating  the  activity  of  his  still  more 
drunken  companions.  Occasionally,  amongst  the  passengers,  we  ob- 
served a  Padre,  dressed  in  his  canonical  gown,  and  his  long  scrowl- 
brimmed  hat,  at  whose  appearance  the  joyous  dances  ceased,  while 
every  individual  of  the  party  made  the  usual  obeisince,  and  many  a 
fair  finger  touching  a  ripe  pair  of  lips,  demurely  traced  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

At  this  town  the  Baron's  jpa/ron  or  host,  at  whose  house  he  was  bil- 
letted,  was  a  certain  wortlry  radre,  who,  in  addition  to  liis  clerical  func- 
tions, was  the  keeper  of  a  gamblinjg-shop,  a  fact  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  evening  by  discovering  lum  presiding  at  a  ta- 
bic where  they  were  playing  a  game  which  the  Spaniards  call  Banco. 
It  appears  that  this  same  Padre,  like  many  more  of  his  cloth  in  Spain, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  him,  and  who, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother. 
These  worthy  men  generally  select  the  most  comely  of  their  destitute 
relations,  whom  they  charitably  admit  to  a  participation  in  their  domes- 
tic comforts.  The  Baron,  ambitious  of  victory  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  fair, had  been  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  Padre^s  re- 
lative than  was  agreeable  to  the  austere  notions  of  that  grave  ecclesi- 
astic, though  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  making  any  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  ofiicer;  an  occurrence,  however, 
arose,  which  gave  vent  to  the  Padre's  resentment,  and  nearly  withered 
the  budding  honours  of  my  brave  commander.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  strolled  into  a  gaming-house,  where  we  found  the  Baron's 
clerical  host  acting  the  part  of  Banker.    The  Baron,  like  all  Gcr- 
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nanB,  played  deep,  and  fortune  favoured  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  nourH  the  bank  was  broken,  and  the  Baron  had  sacked  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  All  the  company  had  left  ihe  room  except  the 
BaroQ  and  myself,  and  vte  had  just  gained  the  street,  when  1  heard  ilie 
Baron,  who  was  a  little  behind  nie,  veil  out  some  most  tremendous 
and  unintelligible  oath  in  Uerman :  1  turned  round,  and  saw  the  en- 
raced  Padre,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  about  to  repeat  the  blow  he 
had  already  given.  We  were  both  totally  unarmed,  but  1  immediately 
ran  back  and  caught  the  Baron  as  he  was  falling,  and  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time,  though  inefTectually,  tolayhands  on  the  assassin.  One 
of  oar  own  men,  and  two  Light  Dragoon  ufRcers  nuw  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  opposite  direction,  and  having  heard  the  cries,  they 
were  hastening  towards  us.  I  committed  my  wounded  comrade  to  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  and  calling  to  my  countrymen  to  follow  me,  1 
started  in  purauit  of  tlie  criminal.  One  of  the  Light  Dragoon  offi- 
cers outstripped  us  all,  and  we  saw  him  catch  the  Padre  by  the  cloak, 
who  most  ingeniously  slipped  oK  that  garment,  and  continued  his 
course.  We  were  all  of  ua  now  nearly  equally  close  on  the  heels  of  our 
game,  who  turned  and  twisted  with  all  the  sxill  of  an  old  hare.  He 
at  last  made  his  escape  through  a  small  iron  gate,  near  a  church,  which 
closed  after  him,  and  eftectually  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  He  did 
uut  escape  entirely  with  impunity;  for  in  the  doubles  and  turns  which 
he  made,  one  of  the  Light  Dragoon  officers  with  a  whip,  our  dragoon 
with  his  stick,  and  myself  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  was  fitted  to 
inflict  a  pretty  sharp  wound,  made  him  occasionally  forget  his  clerical 
character,  and  indulge  in  some  violent  imprecations.  But,  on  the 
whole,  1  fear  this  chastisement  only  furnished  him  with  amore  cogent 
argument  not  to  slacken  his  speed. 


Whkbe  rii*l]  youth's  bubbling  spirii  oterHow, 
Or  uhereon  shed  its  tide  M  generous  thought, 
(H* sympathy  uid  hope,  witli  which  o'crfruughl 

The  soul  la  »ck  of  wiiuing,  uid  below 

Decma  that  no  change  awuts  it,  uvc  of  vro ' 

Vain  hope  t'  eipuid  its  wings!  for  soon  'tis  Uu{^t, 
Thai  all  iti  short-lived  pleasure  must  be  cauglit 

In  a\iife  and  itniggle,  and  in  the  quick  glow 
(If  passion,  like  the  pelican,  well-fed 
From  itsown  bowim,  with  its  blood  for  bread. 

Is  there  DO  feehng  then,  no  name  on  Earth, 
Apt  tocontun  the  ocean  of  man's  will^ 

Love!  Honour!  Friendship! — are  tlicjK  notliing  worth ^ 
Nought— there's  but  Freedom,  that  it  deigns  to  fill. 
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catilikb;  a  tbagedt.* 

Thb  above  work  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  looked  for  in  the 
literarj  world,  not  without  expectation  and  anxiety;  and,  in  our  own 
case  we  must  confess  that  this  expectation  has  been  answered  bj  con- 
iiderable  disappointment.    From  the  somewhat  pompous  carnage  of 
Mr.  Crolj's  muse— her  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment— we 
had  been  led  to  believe  ^t  she  would  well  oecome  the  tragic  robe 
and  cothurnus;  and  had  hoped  to  see  her  "go  stately  by,^  to  take  an 
approved  and  final  station  m  that  noble  but  neglected  department  of 
our  national  literature.  But,  judging  from  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
we  fear  tliis  will  not  be.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  work  enriched  with  pow- 
erful and  ener^tic,  as  well  as  sweet  and  graceful  poetry  ;  but  it  is  the 
poetry  of  imagination,  not  of  passion ;  it  is  engendered  and  delibe- 
rately given  forth  from  the  intellect;  it  does  not  spring  eagerly  and 
involuntarily  from  the  heart:  and  this  is  to  say,  in  other  woras,diatit 
18  not  dramatic.    We  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  be  gifted  with  great  and  va- 
luable powers,  of  a  certain  kind.    He  possesses  a  rich  store  of  poetical 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  always  at  their  command  a  eorgeous 
flow  of  language  and  imagery.    These— -directed  by  a  general  sound- 
ness of  taste  and  judgment,  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  possess — 
may  be  made  to  produce  very  striking  and  impressive  effects ;  but, 
alone,  these  effects  cannot  amount  to  nigh  tragedy.    They  may  wor- 
thily supply  its  outward  form,  and  its  ornamental  attire,  but  unless 
Passion  breathe  into  it  a  vital  spirit,  it  must  still  remain  but  a  splen- 
did caput  mortuum. 

The  subject  of  Catiline  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  chosen.  It  offers  a  unity  of  action  and  a 
depth  of  passionate  interest,  united  to  the  great  desideratum  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  these  capabilities  to  the  extent  that  the  high  drama  demands. 
He  has  judiciously  enough  applied  his  best  powers  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view ;  and  if  they  have  not  enabled  him  to  reach  it,  he  may  be 
well  content  to  submit  to  his  failure,  when  he  reflects  that  he  suffers 
it  in  common  with  every  livinjg  writer  who  has  made  the  same  attempt. 
In  fact.  Tragedy  sits  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  climbed:  it  must  be 
scaled  with  wings,  if  at  all ;  and  those  wings  roust  be  the  eagle's. 

We  proceed  to  re^rd  the  work  before  us  more  in  detail,  and  to  lay 
a  few  specimens  of  it  before  the  reader.  Its  principal  defect  strikes 
ua  as  being  a  want  of  coherence  of  purpose,  and  consequently  a  want 
of  unity  and  consistency  of  effect.  If  we  may  borrow  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  a  sister  art,  the  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  but  they  are 
not  well  coloured^  either  as  it  regards  themselves  or  each  other.  The 
tone  of  the  language,  and  the  flow  and  fall  of  the  versification,  are  es- 
sentially of  the  same  class,  from  whichever  of  the  personages  they 
proceed.  This  creates  a  languid  monotony  in  the  general  effect  very 
injurious  to  dramatic  feeling,  which  should  be  as  vivid  and  as  varied 
as  the  varied  purposes  and  interests  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  spring. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  the  author's  censure  of  Voltaire's  ana  Cre- 

•  Catinne ;  a  Tragedy.  In  Five  Acts.  With  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  George 
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InIIoii's  plaj^.  oD  the  same  subject,  as  being  "  written  on  the  model  of 
thv  French  sta^e  ;  and.  according  to  the  national  taste,  make  up  for 
nature  and  incident,  (he  means,  probably,  the  want  of  "  uuture  and  in- 
cident,") by  aBected  sensibility  anil  feeble  declamatiou."  Notwith- 
standing tins  sweeping,  and,  perhaps,  just  censure,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  new  attempt  on  the  same  subject  assimilates  less  to  the  English 
than  to  the  French  model — less  to  Shakspeare  than  to  Voltaire;  that, 
if  the  "  sensibility"  it  contaius  is  real  instead  of  "  affected,"  and  tlie 
"  declamation"  is  strong  instead  of  "  feeble,"  it  is,  for  the  most  part. 
but  "  declamation"  and  "  sensibility"  after  all — not  passion. 

It  must  be  needless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plot  of  this  tragedy : 
the  title  will  at  once  call  it  to  mind :  fur  the  variations  from  strict  history 
are  few  and  unimportant.  We  shall  do  better  in  oftering  specimens  of 
the  poetry  with  which  the  drama  is  enriched.  The  following  describes 
the  effect  of  Catiline's  eloquence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  when  he  opposes  Cicero  in  the  election  for  the  Consulship>— * 

"You  should  have  seen  lilm  in  the  Campus  Murtiua, — 

In  the  tribimit), — ihaking  til  the  tribes 

With  tni^ty  ipeech.     Hia  wordi  Kem'd  orecles, 

Tliat  pienxtl  their  hosoms ;  and  each  man  would  turn. 

And  gaze  in  wonder  OD  his  neighbour's  face, 

ITiat  with  the  like  dumb  wonder  miwrcr'd  him : 

I'hen  Kome  would  weep,  some  thout;  loine,  deeper  louch'd. 

Keep  down  ttie  cry,  with  motion  of  their  hands. 

In  feu  but  to  have  lott  a  syllable." 

His  conduct  during  the  banquet  which  is  given  at  his  palace  imme- 
diately after  his  defeat  at  the  election,  is  thus  described  ;— 
"He  Kcm'd  to  feel 
The  fiercest  joy  of  ail;  pledged  tlie  whole  room 
In  briniming  ^blets;  talk'd  a  round  of  thiii^ 
Lofty  and  rambling  as  an  ecstasy; 
Laugh'd,  liil  his  very  laiiEhter  check'd  our  roirtli, 
And  ill  gazed  on  him ;  tlien  at  if  mrpriacd. 
Marking  the  »lence,  tnutter'd  some  c»cuse. 
And  sank  in  rereiie  \  Ihen,  wild  again, 
Talk'd,  drank,  and  luigh'd — the  fint  of  Bacclianolsl" 

His  warlike  bearing  in  the  field  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  companion 
in  arms: 

"  You  bave  leen  bim  in  the  field ! 


I' the  thickest  fight;  where  all  wai  blood  and  steel. 
Plunging  through  steeds  uniider'd,  gory  men 
Mad  wiui  their  wounds,  iJirougb  lances  thick  as  hail. 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  far  idle  waves ! 
Now  seen,  the  battle's  wonder ;  now  below. 
Mowing  hi)  dcapetate  way,  till  with  wild  sluieki, 

Thp  thn-inir  pnllM  h      '  "  "   ■*'* 


The  author  has  chosen  to  depict  Catiline  altogether  after  the  por» 
trait  ofCicero,  as  given  in  the  Orat.  pro  C<Elio,  and  not  after  that  of 
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vnmized  wickedness  which  Sallast  draws  of  him.  Accordinglj,  we 
are  taught  to  consider  him  as  drawn  or  urged  into  treason  by  the  min- 
ted force  of  pride  and  disappointment— of  ambition,  added  to  fancied 
disgrace  and  wrong.  These  are  some  of  his  reflections  while  he  is 
plotting  the  mischief  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  on  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers  }— 

^  I  feel  a  muneleu  pressure  on  my  brow. 

As  if  the  heavens  were  thick  with  sudden  gloom; 

A  shu>eless  consciousness  of  some  dark  blow 

Hanging  above  my  head.    They  say,  such  thoughts 

Partake  of  prophecy.  [Ifej^et  /•  the  ctuemeniJ] 

This  air  is  hving  sweetness.    Goklen  sun. 

Shall  I  be  like  thee  yetP  The  clouds  have  passed-** 

And,  like  some  mighty  victor,  he  returns 

To  his  red  city  in  ue  west,  that  now 

Spreads  all  her  gates,  and  lights  her  torches  up, 

In  triumph  for  her  gknious  conqueror." 

What  follows  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  description  of  a  waking  vision, 
which  Catiline  is  supposed  to  have  seen,  and  which  contributes  to  lead 
bim  on  in  what  he  is  made  to  consider  as  his  appointed  course  :-^ 


-<<  Heaven  con  show  stiange  things : 


Last  night  I  could  not  rest :  the  chamber's  heat. 

Or  some  wild  thoughts— the  folly  of  the  day— 

Banish'd  my  sleep  ^— So,  in  the  gnden  air, 

I  gazed  upon  the  comet,  that  then  shone 

In  midnigrit  glory,  dimming  all  the  stars. 

At  once  a  crimson  blaze,  that  made  it  pale. 

Flooded  the  north.    I  tum'd,  and  saw,  in  heaven^ 

Two  mighty  armies !    From  the  zenith  star, 

Down  to  the  earth,  legnons  in  line  and  orb. 

Squadron  and  souare,  like  earthly  marshaby. 

Anon,  as  if  a  suoden  trumpet  spoke. 

Banners  of  raid  and  purple  were  flune  out; 

Fu^-crestea  leaders  swept  alonff  the  Ones; 

And  both  the  goigeous  aepths,  like  meeting  seas, 

RoU'd  to  wild  battle.    Then,  they  breathed  awhile. 

Leaving  the  space  between  a  sheet  of  gore, 

Strew'd  with  torn  standards,  corpses,  and  cnsh'd  spears.'' 

The  following  is  exceedingly  bold,  vehement,  and  poetical  :— 

**  The  state  is  weak  as  dust. 
Rome's  broken,  helpless,  heart-sick !     Vengeance  sits 
Above  her, — like  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse 
Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  dull  decay, 
Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot ; 
And  it  mtut  (all.    Her  boasted  strength's  a  ghost. 
Fearful  to  dastards ; — yet,  to  trenchant  su'ords, 
Thin  as  the  passing  ur!  A  single  blow. 
In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  frame  of  Rome, 
Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble." 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  contrast  these  extracts  with  one  or  two  others 
in  a  cufferent  style,  but  equally  rich  and  poetical : — 

**  Too  much  he  loved  her !    'Tis  an  ancient  tale. 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  girls  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careful  mothers,  round  the  lamps. 
On  winter  nights ;  and  by  the  vintage  heaps, 


she  was  a  Greciui  muden ;  and,  by  some, 
Wal  thought  adaughler  of  the  sky  1  for  earth 
Had  never  shaped  such  beauty  :  and  her  thouffhti 
Were,  like  her  beauty,  aky-born.     She  would  stray, 
And  gazf,  when  mom  was  buddinf  "n  the  hills. 
As  ifahe  saw  tlie  siaopinK'  pomp  (rfgods — 
Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vismn ;  nor  had  eve 
A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  clouds, 
Or  infant  siar,  but  in  her  loleDin  ion?a 
It  lived  again.    Oh,  happy — till  she  loved '." 

And  again.    It  is  tiie  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele : — 

"Pity  her!  'twas  Lotc 
That  wrought  this  evil  to  his  worshipper! 
The  deadly  oath  ivaa  awQtr>.— Then  Nature  shook. 
As  in  strange  trouble, — wilemn  cries  were  beard. 
Echoing  trom  hill  to  hill,— the  foresU  bow'd, 
lUiddy  with  lightnings, — in  the  height  of  heaven 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  wining  slat* 
Felt  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose. 
On  gulden  clouda,  a  throne  -.  and,  at  its  foot. 
An  tagle  grasp'd  the  thunderbok.    The  face 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  waa  bent 
Over  his  sceptre, — but  she  knew  her  lord  I 
And  call'd  upon  him  but  to  eive  one  look,  ' 

Before  she  peiish'd  in  th'  0^'ni[H»n  blaze. 
He  nis'd  his  eye, — and  in  its  flash — she  died  I" 

Thia  is  rich  and  rare  poetry,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  admim.- 
lion  it  deserves. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  undram&tic  manner  ii 
vhich  Catiline  is  frequenll^  made  to  express  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  However  good  it  may  be  in  its  way,  it  is  merely  what  Tnay 
be  said  in  the  case  in  question — not  what  would  be  said.  Catiline 
draws  his  sword  in  preparation  for  the  last  desperate  effort  on  which 
hia  hopes  depend:— 

"  This  emblem  of  all  miseries  and  crimea, — 

The  robber's  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  man's  lock, — 

The  murderer's  master-key  to  sleeping  hearts, — 

The  orphan-maker — widower  of  brides ; — 

The  tyrant's  strength — the  cruel  pirate's  law, — 

The  tnjtor'a  passport  10  his  sovereign's  throne,— 

The  mighty  desolator, — that  contains. 

In  this  Brief  bar  of  steel,  more  wo  to  the  earth 

Tliaii  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence. 

Or  the  wild  fury  of  the  all -swallowing  sea !" 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Catiline  is  brought  in  from  the  Geld  of 
battle,  morUUy  wounded,  and  he  dies  in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  arnbi* 
tious  images  and  hopes.  Sprin^ng  from  the  ground  by  a  last  effort 
of  supernatural  energy,  he  exclaims; — 

"  Is  there  no  faith  in  Heaven  I  My  hour  shall  come  '. 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  this  eye 
Make  monarcha  stoop.     My  M-mlh  shall  have  a  voie« 
Strong  as  the  tliundcri  arid  my  inunpel's  breath 
Shall  mot  up  thrones.    Vuiir  husband  shall  be  King!— 

Dictator! — fCingof  ihe  world!" —  ^ 
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We  must  find  room  for  two  or  three  short  detached  passages,  whkh 
are  exceedingly  good  in  their  respective  classes. 

Imaginarii  portents. 

«  This  18  a  morUl  hour ;  the  rimnr  wind 
Sounds  angry,  and  those  swift  and  dizzy  clouds, 
Made  gh»9$ly  by  the  glancee  of  the  moon. 
Seem  horse  and  chariot  for  the  eyil  diapes 
Hiat  scatter  niin  here." 

CatUine  musing. 

"  Why,  Fny  lord, 
Your  brow  btoWs  cloudy,  and  you  clench  your  hand» 
As  if  it  hekT  your  spesr." 

Banger. 

**  Arise !  must  we  be  brain'd 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  P — Ho !  Catiline  ! 
Disgrace  is  on  you,— danger  by  your  side. 
Like  a  chain'd  wotf,  devouring  with  his  eyes. 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you." 

Hope. 

<<The  icicle  tint  melts  even  in  the  ray 
In  which  it  gutters." — 

Statesmen. 

**  And  this  is  my  supremacy !  The  prize 

ITiat  whets  men's  swords,  and  sows  in  noble  hearts 

The  bitter  seed  of  discord !    Sir !  see  here 

[To  the  Secretary. 
The  cheerless  image  of  a  statesman's  life  ! 
To  besr  upon  his  brow  the  general  care, — 
To  make  his  duly  food  of  anxious  thoughts, —  n 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  sleep,— 
And  all,  but  to  be  made  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  tliat  envy,  sullen  hate. 
Or  thwarted  gtiilt,  can  lay  upon  the  string,— 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all, — ingratitude !" 

w9  lover^s  music  at  night. 

**  You  are  a  music-lover,  and  sigh  Greek. 
This  comes  of  e.\\\  company.     Your  lyre 
Has  broke  the  rest  of  many  a  stately  dame. 
Who  left  her  curtains  tenantless,  to  gaze. 
Where  the  chill'd  minstrel  sent  his  amorous  soul 
Up  through  the  moonshine." 

The  space  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  our  notices  of  content porarj 
literature,  seldom  permits  us  to  go  into  the  detail  of  those  minor  faulte 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  poetical  work  of  any  length; 
and  in  this  among  the  rest.  If  we  ever  regret  our  circumscribed 
limits,  it  is  not  on  this  account;  for  the  pointing  out  of  such  trifling 
errors  and  oversights  as  those  now  alluded  to  we  regard  as  but  a  se« 
condary  and  very  unimportant  duty  of  criticism ;  ancT  we  willingly  pass 
it  over  in  the  present  instance. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  few  other  poems  besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline,  some  of  which  possess  extreme  delicacy  and  beaulj, 
but  the  chief  of  which  we  recognise  as  bavins  appeared  in  print  before  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  close  it  with  a  hi^  opinion  of  the  authoi^a 


Sounds. 


poetical  talents,  but  an  opiniun  not  heightened  by  the  present  publica- 
tion. It  pussesBea  fewer  defects  tlian  its  predecessor,  but  it  also 
evinces  less  power,  and  displays  less  beauty.  Indeed,  we  think  Mr. 
Croly  capable  of  much  better  things  than  he  has  jet  done.  He  has 
sihown  us  all  the  faults  of  which  his  style  is  susceptible,  but  not  all  the 
beauties  ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  Iook  for  a  subject  properly  adapted 
to  his  powers,  (and  such  a  one  is  probably  to  be  sought,  with  tlie  best 
chances  of  success,  among  the  gorgeous  imagery  androroantic  fictions 
and  traditions  of  the  East,)  we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  construct  a 
worL  that  shall  place  his  name  in  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank 
among  those  of  his  poetical  contemporaries. 


TaikK  is  an  hour,  when  all  our  past  purauits 
The  dreuDB  and  pssuons  of  out  early  daj. 
The  unripe  blcBsedness  that  dropp'd  awnr 
From  our  young  tree  of  like — like  blasted  Inait*— 
All  Tush  into  the  souJ.    Some  beauteous  fbim 
Of  one  we  loved  uid  lost,  or  dyings  tone 
Haunting  the  heart  with  music  that  is  flown. 
Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awful  charm  \ 
I  love  that  hour, — for  it  is  deeply  frau^t 


And  ail  my  boyhood  worshipp'd — 


SONRET   tl. 


Tbcv  loved  for  years,  with  growing  tenderness : 
They  had  bul  one  pure  prayer  to  waft  above — 
One  heart — one  bope^^one  dream — and  that  was  Love. 

TTiey  loved  for  years,  througti  danger  and  dirtrem, 

'im  they  were  parted,  and  fiis  spoUess  fame 
Become  the  mark  of  bate  and  obloquy — 
Till  the  rememberinK  tear  that  dimm'd  her  eye 

Was  dried  on  blushes  (^repentant  shame. 

While  he — oh,  God  !  in  raptured  viaon  sweet. 
Would  walk  alone  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Watching  the  liglit  she  loved,  and  dream  of  her, 

Andof  the  hour  when  they  again  should  meet. 

They  met  at  la«— but  Love's  sweet  vision  fled 

For  ever  from  hi)  heart— for  she  bad  wed! 


i 


(  4r«  ) 


M*lllTBBir  OH  KOBTUBRir  CBHTRAL  AFRICA. 

It  hfts  been  the  siiiffular  ill  fortune  of  ill  bar  African  expeditions^ 
^t  they  have  &ilea.  Some  attribute  this  general  failure  to  the 
i^jttfiicioaa  selection  of  the  traTellers,  none  of  whom,  excepting  Loais 
BarcklMurdt,»were  masters  of  the  travelling  langiiage  of  that  continent. 
If  we  read  ihm  reports  of  these  various  tntTeUers,  we  shall  perceiyo 
that  the  grand  object  of  their  several  researches  was,  to  ascertain 
the  termination  of  the  Niger;  hence  we  are  led  to  inquire.  What 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  this  discovery  ?  ^  None,  we 
ttpprehend,  unless  it  had  been  discovered  that  it  communicated  with 
the  Nile  of  Ejgrpt,  thereby  affording  a  navigable  communication  with 
the  interior  ofAfrica,  by  means  of  Alexandria.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  this  inquiry  first  excited  the  attention  of  England 
and  of  France,  Bonaparte  was  master  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  then 
contemplated  other  conquests  in  Africa,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment 01  an  extensive  commerce  with  India  and  Africa,  throush  Egypt. 
The  inauiry  was  revived  when  our  navy,  under  the  immortal  Nelson, 
changea  the  destiny  of  Egjrpt.    Hopes  were  entertained,  that  our 

Kisession  of  that  country  would  afford  us  a  communication  with 
dan,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  naviniting  the  stream  of  the  Nile. 
All  reports,  and  all  the  information  collected  by  our  travellers  since 
that  period,  have  tended  to  corroborate  this  water-communication 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Alexandria,  but  nothing  certain  has  yet  been 
established.  In  this  state  of  things,  .the  public  is  presented  with  «f 
Otofpraphical  and  Cammereial  View  ofjflorthem  Central  J^friea,  eoii* 
Udntnma parHcular  Account  of  the  Cbttrse  and  Termination  of  the 
great  JZiwr  i^V^er  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  first  who  suggested 
tiiis  opinion  was  Sidi  Hamed,  as  reported  by  Riley,  the  American  sailor ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  M'Queen  brings  forward  this  new  Afri- 
can hjrpothesis,  it  certainly  has  received  a  strong  corroboration  by  the 
narrative  of  Alexander  Scott,  a  sailor,  who  has  been  lately  redeemed 
from  captivity,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Montezuma,  a  Liverpool  trader 
that  was  wrecked  in  1810,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  or  the  Sehel,  or 
fiat  coast  between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Bojador ;  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
teresting adventures  of  whom  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal;  aad  an  explanatorv  dissertation  (rather  than  a  review)  of 
which  will  be  found  m  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821. 

Our  author^s  arguments  in  favour  of  this  new  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  very  plausible,  and  several  quotations  tend  to  support  and  corrobo- 
rate it. 

••As  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a  further  confiriAation 
of  this  important  point  (alluding  to  the  discharge  of  the  Niger  into  the 
Oulf  of  Guinea)  was  received,  m  the  account  given  by  a  sailor  named 
Scott,  belon^ng  to  Liverpool,. who  was  wrecked  about  Cape  Nun, 
and  carried  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  While  in  this 
state,  he  journeyed  along  with  a  tribe  across  the  desert  into  Sudan, 
and  with  it  he  crossed  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  what  he  calls  Bahar 
Tee-eb.*    There  he  was  told  by  some  negro  boatmen  who  rowed 

*  Sec  Note  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  No.  3.  p.  356. 


them  over  the  lake,  that  verj  far  lo  ihesouUi  there  lay. 

sea,  and  that  tlie  une  they  were  on  ran  into  it ;  that  tlif 

it;  tJiatthcre  were  plenty  of  <Sayini)Jtaberr(lHr^eahi|is)upon  it;  aod  that 

they  callei)  it  Bahar  elkabevr,  that  i»,  the  Great  Sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean." 

(Kilinb.  Philoa.  Journal,  No.  7.) 

In  confirmation  of  ihia  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Mr.  M'Queen  says,  "Perfect  accuracy  in   these  things,  at 

firesent,  is  impossible  ;  nor  does  the  want  materially  alter  the  grand 
eaturei  which  it  is  my  chief  object  to  <lelineate."  Jackson  says  that 
a  lake  Is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Neel  el  Abeeii,  of  which  the  op- 
posite shore  is  not  visible.  He  says  it  is  navigated  by  large  veaaelB. 
which  sometimes  come  to  Timbuctuo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of 
people.  On  its  eastern  bank  begins  the  territory  of  white  people,  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs,  N'sarreth  (Christians).  From  this  descnption 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  lake  here  mentioned  is  a  different  lake  to 
that  represented  as  being  situated  -150  miles  east  of  Timbuctou ;  it  is 
clearly  the  sea  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  Beafra, 
a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  is  not  visible,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  is  the  territory  of  Christians!  The  fact  of  large  vessels  coming 
lip  from  this  lake  to  Timbnctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of  people, 
i*  an  additional  proof  thut  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  ia  unobstructed 
from  the  ocean  to  TimbucCoo  (p.  1 16.)  Our  author's  third  argument 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  is  as  follows:  "  From  Sego  to  Baedo, 
flccorc/fiif  to  Pnrl:,  is  thirty  days' journey  in  a  southerly  direction.  'One 
month's  travel,'  sava  he, '  south  of  Baedo,  through  the  kingdom  of  ' 
Gottn,  (Moosee)  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  country  of  the  Chris- 
lians,  who  have  their  houses  on  the  Ba-se-feena.  This  water  is  incom- 
jiarably  larger  than  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  the  water  sometimes  runs  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  (Park,  vol,  ii,  p.  3^9.  8vo.  edition.) 
Tlie  words  Ba-se-feena  are  very  properly  shown  b^  Jackson  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  words,  Bakar  aefeena,  signifying  literally  the 
sea  of  ships,  or  the  sea  where  ships  are  seen  '.  The  direction,  the  dis- 
tance, and  evefy  other  particular  mentioned,  however,  clearly  point 
out  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  water 
running;  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  obviously  relates 
to  the  Hut  and  reflux  of  Uie  sea,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of.a  negro  from  the  interior."     p.  139. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  M'tjueen's  hypothesis  is  re- 
lated as  follows; — "  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  coast,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  explanation  whichMr.  Jackson  gives  of  the 
Arikbic  words,  fiahr  KuUa ;  the  term,  he  says,  in  proper  Arabic,  is 
Bahar  KOlha,  which  term  signifies  the  ocean,  and  also  an  alluvial 
country.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  and  which  there  seems  little 
reaiMm  tu  doubt,  we  nave  the  clearest  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
Nizor. — Numerous  authorities  state,  that  in  its  middle  course  it  turns 
to  Uic  southward,  and  Auwd  tilt  it  joins  the  Bahr  kulho^ — theses,  or  the 
alluvial  country.  This  it  certainly  dues  do  at  the  points  we  have 
mentioned;  we  therefore  conclude,  that  after  all  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
will  turnout  to  be  tlie  true  sea  of  Sudan."  p.  1S5. 

From  the  following  account  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  lo 
ftuppose  that  tlie  Siilt  pits,  mentioned  by  Ibn  al  Vardi  (or  more  properly 
Uen  al  Wardi),  arc  those  on  the  sea-shore  of  Bening,  tnd  at  the  island 
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fit  Fernando  Po.  Our  author  aaja,  •*  The  number  of  aUvea  ammalhr 
eiqiorted  from  Bonny  and  old  Calaliar  rivers,  were  formerly,  and  itill 
continue  to  be  great.    They  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior,  by  j 

a  water  couTeyance.    The  people  are  every  where  fond  of  trade,  ge*  • 

nerally  civil  and  oblij;ing  to  Europeans  who  deal  honestly,  and  tter 
are  anxious  to  cultivate  commercial  connexions  with  thenu  Au 
around  the  Delta,  the  population  on  the  sea  coast  is  busily  employed 
in  making  salt  for  the  interior  market ;  the  land  on  the  coast  is  caUed* 
the  $aU  ground;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  Ibn  al  Vardi  mentions 
the  numerous  salt-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  This  salt  is  carried  in 
boats  so  large  as- to  contain  £00  people,*  and  having  cannon  placed 
at  each  end.  (Robertson's  Notes  on  Africa,  p.  308.)  Boussa,  on  the 
Niger,  is  a  great  emporium  for  this  trade,  and  the  place  where  the 
people  from  Uie  sea-coast  meet  the  caravans  from  Barbarv,  to  exchangn 
their  merchandise.  (Robertson,  p.  209  and  301.)  The  natives  on 
these  coasts  also  talk  familiarlv  ot  their  trade,  intercourse,  and  com- 
munication with  Boussa  and  rimbuctoo,"  p.  135. 

Then  follows  some  reasons  for  supposing  the  Ni^r  and  the  Nile  to 
have  no  connexion ;  which  being  founded  on  theones,  and  beinjg  irre- 
levant to  our  purpose— which  is  to  state  the  ar^ments  for  asserting  the 
dischaige  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin-*we  shall  pass  over, 
apd  proceed  with  our  author's  observations,  who,  speaking  of  Park, 
says,  p.  149,  **  This  celebrated  traveller  descended  the  stream  in 
safety  to  Boussa,  where  an  accident  terminated  his  life.  The  traders 
from  the  coast  go  up  the  river  above  this  place." 

^  Our  author  gives  reasons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  Con|;o  to  be 
different  streams.  In  order  to  obtain  uie  command  of  Afnca,  Mr. 
M'Queen  recommends  stations  on  the  Niger,  either  where  the  stream 
divides  or  unites,  as  may  be  found  most  elieibie ;  another  station  is 
recommended  at  the  Rio  Laeos,  which  woula  give  us  the  command  of 
the  trade  into  the  recesses  of  the  Kon^  mountains.  A  settlement,  or 
dep6t,  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  is  also  urged  as  expedient;  and 
this  island  could  be  easily  purchased  of  the  negro  natives,  as  we  pre* 
sume  the  Pprtueuese  have  lonje  since  given  it  up.  Steam-boats  would 
navigate  from  tiie  coast  to  Timbuctoo  in  10,  15,  or  20  days,  at  the 
utmost,  and  establish  a  communication  with  Bornou,  Balia,  Dar  Saley, 
&c.  page  173. 

Wo^  being  very  plentiful,  the  steam -boat  could  be  navinted 
at  a  trifling  expense.  «  Granting  that  the  navigation  of  the  Ni^ 
was  interrupted  at  Boussa  by  reason  of  rapids  and  rocks  rising 
amidst  the  stream,  still  we  know  that  the  river  can  be  navigated  in 
safetj^  from  Boussa  upwards,  and  from  Boussa  downwards."  p.  178. 

This  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  M'Queen  has  given  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  communication  exists,  sufficient 
at  least  to  invite  the  British  nation  to  attempt  the  navigation,  which 
might  be  done  without  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense.  If  it  failed, 
it  would  add  certainly  one  more  failure  to  our  many  African  expe- 
ditions ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded,  it  would  amply  reim- 
burse all  expenses  hitherto  incurred,  and  open  besides  an  incalculably  ^ 

*  Tloi  is  a  conobonitioii  of  what  Jackson  and  Alex.  Scott  say.  Vide  New 
MoBkhfy  Mag.  No.  iii.  355  and  356. 


beneficial  trnde,  a.nd  provide  wUhal,  what  is  so  much  wanted  at  this 
time,  a  great  and  new  market  fur  uur  various  manuractures. 

If  tlie  navigation  of  the  river  faileil  of  conducting  lo  Tiniliucton,  it 
would  conduct,  most  assuredly,  to  many  countries  of  the  interior,  with 
which  we  might  establish  a  commerce  on  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
as  a  prelude  to  civilization.  The  immense  budies  of  waters  discharged 
from  the  interior  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  an  incoutrovertible  evidence 
that  tlie  waters  come  from  remote  regions  of  the  interior,  and  that  a 
navigable  communication  and  intercourse  might  be  established  with 
several  populous  countries  of  the  interior  nf  ^udan,  if  not  with  Tim- 
buctool    Therefore  our  author  sajis,  "let    the  British  standard  be 

rilanted  at  Boussa,  where  no  power  in  Africa  could  tear  it  up,  a  trifling 
and  carriage  would  then  give  this  nation  all  the  advantages  of  an  open 
navigation,  and  by  such  a  naturul  barrier,  place  the  Niger  completely 
under  her  control.  Firmly  planted  in  central  Africa,  the  British  flag 
would  become  the  rallying  point  for  all  that  is  honourable,  useful,  be- 
neficial.just,  and  good.  Under  the  mighty  shade  thereof,  the  nations 
would  seek  security,  comfort,  and  repose.  Allies  Great  Britain  would 
find  in  abundance!  The  resources  ami  ener^esof  Africa  would  be  made 
(under  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy)  to  subdue  and  control  Africa.  Let 
Britain  only  form  such  a  settlement,  and  give  it  that  countenance, 
support,  and  protection,  which  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  British  coun- 
sels can  give,  and  which  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire can  so  well  maintain,  and  central  Africa  will  remain  a  grateful 
and  obedient  depcndancy  of  this  empire.  The  latter  will  become  the 
centre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  industry  of  the  former. 
Then  the  Niger,  like  the  Ganges,  would  acknowledge  Great  Britain 
as  its  protector,  our  king  as  its  lord."     P.  179. 

"The  extent  of  country  and  population,  the  improvements,  labours, 
and  wants  of  which  would  be  dependant  upon,  ami  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  a  settlement  on  the  Niger,  is  prodigious,  and  altogether  un- 
equalled and  incalulable.  Fifty  millions  of  people  would  be  depend- 
ant on  it."     P.  179. 

"  The  French  nation  have  lon^  looked  towards  Africa,  as  a  means  of 
repairing  the  losses  which  revofution  has  produced  in  their  colonies. 
'lliey  have  eiiiablished  a  college*  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arabic,  a  tra- 
velling language  of  Africa,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary towards  the  colonization  of  that  continent.  Let  us  not  suf- 
fer that  powerful,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  rival  to  step  before  us, 
and  fii  herself  securely  in  the  lower  Niger,  and  gite  Great  Britain 
reason  to  repent  of  her  supine  disregard  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  effect  a  great  commercial  establishment  in  Africa."     P.  181. 

The  abolition  of  those  human  sacrifices,  under  the  name  of  customs, 
at  the  death  of  any  person  of  note ;  the  civilization  of  Africa ;  its  gra- 
dual conversion  to  Christianity,  from  the  most  degraded  barbarism, 
through  the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well  conducted  commercial  in- 
tercourse, are  the  laudable  objects  which  the  author  of  this  Geogra- 
phical and  Commercial  View  has  in  perspective,  and  for  which  the 
author  really  appears  lu  have  discovered  an  eligible  and  a  practicable 
patli. 

*  Denominated  L'Ecolc  Roytle  dcs  Langues  Orientale*  rivtuite*  a  Paris- 
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**  The  exertion*  on  the  pari  of  Great  Britain,  to  accoapliah  all  Ais, 
would  be  small :  the  climate  opposes  some  obstacles ;  the  populatioii 
of  Afnca  none.  The  smallest  gun-bris  in  our  navy  would  lay  the 
natives  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the  iNiger,  from  llammakoo  to  its 
mouthy  from  Bornou  to  Benin,  prostrate  before  us  with  obedience 
and  respect  Coming  as  their  fnend,  overthrowing  superstition  and 
whatever  is  evil ;  rearing  up,  encouraging,  and  protecting  what  is  just; 
we  should  teach  the  natives  in  these  extensive  re^ons  to  assume  their 
rank  among  the  sons  of  men.  To  accomplish  this  we  have,  by  meana 
of  the  Niger,  a  safe  and  an  easy  road.  Let  no  other  nation  pre-occnpy 
it»» 

^  We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  M'Queen,  thanking  him  for  his  suggea- 
tionsir— We  have  omitted  many  ingenious  observations  of  our  airaaor» 
not  wishing  to  detain  the  reader  on  a  subject  already  exhausted,  ttffri- 
€tm  discoveries  ;  a  subject  which  has  become  of  late  unpcoular,  trom 
the  repeated  disasters  of  our  various  enterprising  travellers.  The 
philanthropist,  however,  and  ev^ry  individual  interested  in  the  im- 
povement  and  civilization  of  the  millions  of  Pagans  of  this  intereat- 
ing  continent,  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance  and  idolatrj, 
oannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  M'Queen's  pages. 


**  Je  mlotfiM  fw  le  pkkir  CM  gnnd  de  levoir  inrriam.". 

LOVE. 

AzTD  what  is  Love  ?— « light 

That  comes  from  Heaven  in  varied  guiie  to  all; 

And  in  its  rise  and  faU 

Swifl  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  night. 

An  ephemeral  flower. 

Whose  beauties  opening  to  the  noon-tide  ray 

In  silence  6de  away. 

Ere  the  approach  A  ev*ning's  chiUy  hour, 

A  strain  of  melody. 

Brought  to  the  ear  we  know  not  how ; 

And  yet  our  spirits  bow 

Before  it,  when  we  feel  its  voice  must  die. 

A  cherishing  perfume. 

Such  as  the  gales  of  Araby  would  fling. 

If  wafted  by  the  wing 

Of  some  loved  bird  m>m  groves  of  orange  bldom. 

An  iris  bright  as  day. 

Bom  in  the  soul,  whose  heavenly  fbnn  and  hues 

Breathe  gladness,  and  diffuse 

Belief,  that  thence  'twiU  never  fade  away. 

But  oh !  too  bright  to  last. 

The  fidr  ethereu  bow  dissolves  in  air. 

Leaving  no  record  there 

OTstt  iti  besttteous  tints  sad  gkay  pest. 

8.  J. 


BHAKSFEARK  »  BP.ltTRAM. 

"  I  catiiiot  rceoncilc  mj-  heart  to  Bertnm  r  »  man  noble  witJioiit  ^neroslljr,  airf 
youngwithoiit  tnithj  wlio  nurries  Helen  m  a  cownnl,  anil  leaves  her  u>  prafli- 
pile;  when  »lie  is  dewl  by  bia  unkindneaa,  sneaks  home  to  a  secontl  mnrriB^,  iii 

HVCMKtl  by  ■  womiiM  whum  lie  hm  UTonged,  defends  ]iiinw;lfb]rfalscl]ood,aiKl  is  dis- 
niiitscd  to  Imppincss." — Dn.  Joansos. 

This  in  a  lined  tenfence,  Doctor, — we  wish  you  hail  never  written  iL' 
There  it  stands,  in- all  the  modern  editions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pinjp,  damping  our  pleasant  anticipations  by  a  solemn  assurance  that 
the  principal  dish  at  the  Feast  is  unwholesome.  Just  as  the  reader  is 
haslening  among  the  ((r(i?na(uj>«rsan(F,  the  great  moralist  pulls  him 
back,  and  bawls  in  his  ear, — "Beware  of  a  bad  character!"  He 
spreads  a  wet  blanket  over  the  poet's  work,  and,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
forbids  "  Heaven  to  peep  through  it.''  Few  are  at  the  trouble  to  raise 
it,  and  those  few  may  be  tempted  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of  him  who 
put  it  there.  We,  however,  have  no  love  for  human  retribution  ;  nor 
would  it  be,  in  this  case,  just.  Happily  there  are  many  proofs  of  un- 
affected kindliness  and  compassion  in  Johnson's  henrt,  though  his  doc- 
trine often  sounds  harsh  and  unforgiving ;  and  had  he  been  better  ac- 
3uainted  with  Bertram,  we  think  he  would  not  have  "  made  night  hi- 
eouB,"  by  aggravating  those  faults,  for  whose  pardon  Shakspeare  had 
BO  eloquently  pleaded,  into  crimes  which  admit  of  no  allowance.  The 
truth  is,  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  undertaken  as  a  job, 
cutcd  with  as  much  speed  as  his  bookseller  enjoined.  He  wrote  k 
preface  in  his  best  style,  and  seemed  to  think  that  was  nearly  enough. 
Uis  notes,  in  many  instances,  are  careless,  and  even  strangely  blind'; 
and  his  observations,  though  sometimes  pithy  and  admirable,  betray 
errors  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  text  must  have  obviated.  As 
for  the  inferior  plays,  and  "  All's  well  that  ends  well'*  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  titcm,  he  willingly  showed  neglect  where  the 
world  would  scarcely  have  tliauked  him  for  care  and  study. 

If  we  cannot  "  reconcile  our  hearts"  to  Bertram,  the  play  is  alto- 
gether intolerable.  If  at  any  time  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  provoke 
our  contempt,  or  if  we  did  not  perceive,  among  his  errors,  the  germi 
of  a  good  and  honourable  mind,  the  interest  of  the  story  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  characters,  their  eRbrls  to 
reclaim  him,  and  the  hanpiness  of  Helen,  would  be  all  despair  the  in- 
«tanl  he  became  unwortny  of  our  sympathy. 

Shakspeare  appears  lo  have  adopted  this  tale,  and  conceived  the. 
character  of  its  hero,  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  those  umral  evils,' 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  pnvileges  of  nobility, — prejudice,  arro* 
eance,  and  wilfulness;  and  to  point  out  how  they  may  be  con'ected  in 
the  discipline  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  differed  widely  from  one  of  our  present 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  scene  being  laid  in  France, 
we  may  suppose  him  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  feudal  lord  to  their 
fullest'  extent.  Bertram  is,  by  nature,  generous  and  affectionate. 
His  vices  are  factitious  as  the  heraldic  records  of  his  ancestry,  and^ 
like  his  inheritance,  belong  to  him  by  legitimate  descent.  His  father, 
we  suspect,  was  out  a  jot  better  in  his  youth.  Amonghis  many  virtuet- 
yDL.  III.  No.  18.— 1827.  3P  ' 
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there  is  one  mentioned,  which  lets  as  a  little  into  his  patrician  charac- 
ter, and  it  comes  most  appropriately  from  the  mouth  of  majestj^^ 

**  Who  were  below  him. 

He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow*d  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Blaking  them  proud  of  his  humility." 

Praise  from  a  kins  sounds  bravely  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  but 
loses  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  told  the  old  count 
was  excellent  as  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  in  order  to  make  us  esteem 
him.  We  understand  his  value  better  when  his  widow  prays  that  her 
8on  '*  may  succeed  his  father  in  manners  as  in  shape,"  and  willingly 
join  in  her  love  of  his  memory;  for  the  word  of  sucfi  a  lady  is  worth  a 
thousand  kings, — and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  her  strength  of  mind, 
aided  by  his  own  experience,  that  made  him  a  man  to  be  lamented. 
The  young  Count  comes  before  us  possessed  of  a  good  heart,  and  of 
no  mean  capacity,  but  with  a  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  threatens  to 
dull  the  edge  of  the  kinder  passions,  and  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  illustrious  education.  The  glare  of 
his  birthriehthas  dazzled  his  young  faculties.  Perhaps  the  first  words 
he  could  distinguish  were  from  an  important  nurse,  giving  elaborate 
directions  about  his  lordship's  pap.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  a 
crowd  of  submissive  vassals  doflfed  their  caps,  and  hailed  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  his  legs.  His  spelling  book  had  the  arms  of  the  family 
emblazoned  on  the  cover.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himseif 
called  the  sreat,  the  mig^hty  son  of  Roussillon,  ever  since  he  was  a 
helpless  child.  A.  succession  of  complacent  tutors  would  by  no  mean^ 
destroy  the  illusion ;  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that  ShalLspeare  re- 
ceives him,  while  yet  in  his  minority. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Bertram  "  marries  Helen  as  a  coward.'' 
He  is  ward  to  the  king,  who  commands  the  marriage,— 

•*  Which  botli  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ;" 

and  he  backs  his  authority  with  threats  of-— 

*•  Both  my  revenge  and  hate. 

Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  ail  terms  of  pity.     Speak,  thine  answer  !*•■ 

His  majesty  is  a  moody  old  gentleman,  but  not  the  less  fearful  on  that 
account.  The  most  bigoted  bachelor  would  prefer  a  wife  to  irretrievable 
ruin.  If  ever  there  was  little  shame  in  yielding  to  compulsion,  here  is  a 
case  in  point.  Helvetius  indeed  tells  us  that  "he  who  fears  nothing  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that 
troops  are  brave."  But  this  is  a  refinement  upon  a  word  beyond  its 
general  accejptation.  It  suits  the  mouth  of  a  metaphysician,  but  a  man 
of  the  worlcl  would  hardly  understand  it,  and  a  great  moralist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  rather  admire  the  boldness  of  youne  Ber- 
tram's sneering  and  ironical  speech,  wherein  he  consents  to  **  take  her 
hand,"  which  could  not  be  uttered  without  some  hazard,  while  the 
brow  of  royalty  was  scowling  on  him.  Nor  does  he  "  leave  her  as  a 
proflieate.''  A  profligate  would  have  taken  her  to  his  arms  before  he 
abandoned  her;  but  he  flies  from  her  with  indignation,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony.    As  we  profess  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
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atl'eclion  for  Helen,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  apoto^ 
for  such  ungallant  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  briiJegroom  ;  and  in 
tliis  our  duty  we  muat,  as  is  usual,  previously  insist  on  the  fault  being     ' 
all  on  hiB  side.     Well,  even  in  this  one-eyed  view  of  the  question,  we  J 
are  inclined  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of'^mere  accident, — the  coronet'j 
having  slipped  over  his  forehead,  and  blinded  his  eyes  to  Helen's  pe^B 
fections.  He  knew  not  she  was  "  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempCfl 
of  empire;"  and  it  was  utterly  uut  of  his  comprehension  '■  that  t  wen  ^.fl 
fluch  rude  boys  (as  himself)  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourlj^.fl 
mistress."     AH  his  knowledse  was  comprised  in  her  being  "apoMH 
phytiician's  daughter,  who  had  her  breeding  at  his  father's  charge}**! 
and  his  farewellto  her  at  the  castle  shows  he  regarded  her  somewhati 
in  the  light  of  a  menial,  when  he  concludes  his  speech  with,  "  Be  conijfl 
fortable  to  my  n^uther,  ^our  tnisirest,  and  make  much  of  her.''  To  re-  | 
sard  the  poor  girl  with  so  little  consideration  is  certainly  very  wrong; 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lordly,  and  Bertram  is  a  lord.   Besides, 
is  the  compulsion  nothing?     Suppose,  reader,  (if  thou  art  a  parlour- 
gentleman)  that  an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  pass,  enforcing  thee 
to  take  Oolly  from  the  kitchen  as  thy  wife.     Truly,  whatever  de- 
serving  qualities  Dolly  might  possess,  or  however  good  her  educatir" 
mighf  oe,  we  fear  thou  wouldest  not  perceive  them,  partly  owing 
her  inferior  station,  and  partly  to  thine  own  indignation  at  so  lyran- 

The  Count  likewise  had  a  bad  adviser  constantly  at  his  elbow,  one 
Monsieur  Parolles.  Nor  does  tlie  fostering  of  so  adroit  a  parasite  cast 
any  reproach  on  the  understanding  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  Parolles 
is  not  a  bully,  like  Captain  Bubadil,  or  ancient  Pistol,  whose  swagger- 
ing could  only  deceive  a  Master  Matthew,  or  a  Uame  Quickly.  Ho 
talks  like  a  soldier  of  "very  valiant  approof,'*  and  wears  not  hia  sword 
clumsily,  but  with  a  grace.  Such  a  counterfeit  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
current  coin  of  Mars.  He  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  the  French, 
Court  without  suspicion,  save  from  one  man.  "  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu;"  and  he,  with  all  his  cunning,  did  not  imme- 
diately discover  him  to  be  "  a  snipt  taffata  fellow,"  whose  "  soul  was  in 
his  clothes."  When  this  play  was  last  acted,  Liston  was  Parolles. 
Liston !  what  an  egregious  blunder  I  Why,  tlie  part  is  cold  and  pom- 
pous. Parolles  is  neither  a  droll  nor  a  fop.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
^ntleman  of  most  serious  deportment.  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  dig- 
tinction  that  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  man  of  courage,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  livelihood  ;  and  therefore  tliere  is  no  touch  of  vanity  in  hii 
composition.  He  acts  his  part  well,  as  a  labourer  works  well  when  he; 
knows  he  shall  be  well  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that  Helen  is  the  only 
one  at  the  Castle  who  saw  through  his  disguise.     She  says — 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorioui  liar, 

pval  way  l<»l,  solely  a  con'arLl ; 


iowm 

SI 
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Tliink  hi 

^cl  tiiesc  fis'ii  Evils  lit  u_fil  in  Aim, Sic' 


This  delineation  does  credit  to  Helen's  discernment,  and  may  be 
brought  forward  asanevidenceof  the  truth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
observation,  that  "  the  two  sexes  seemed  placed  as  spies  on  each  other, 
and  arc  furnished  with  ditTerent  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspec- 
don." 

An  overweening  pride  of  biith  is  Bertram's  great  foible.    To  cure 
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him  of  this,  Shakspeare  sends  him  to  the  wars,  that  he  may  earn  a  fame 
for  himself,  and  thus  exchange  a  shadow  for  a  reality.  There  "  the 
great  dignity  that  his  valour  acquired  for  him"  places  him  on  an  equa- 
lity with  any  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  is  no  longer  beholden  to  them 
alone  for  the  world's  observance.  Thus,  in  his  own  person,  he  disco* 
vers  there  is  something  better  than  mere  hereditary  honour;  and  his 
heart  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  entire  devotion  of  a  Helen's 
leve  is  of  more  worth  than  the  court-bred  stately  smiles  of  a  princess. 
He  will  not  again  turn  a  deaf  ear,  nor  give  a  peevish  reply  to  those  ar- 

Suments  which  had  been  made  use  of  in  behalt  of  the  "  poor  physician's 
aughter;"  and  which,  by  the  by,  might  be  sculptured,  (without  of- 
fence, we  hope,)  over  the  door  of  the  Heralds  College,  on  Bennet's 
Hill  -^ 

"  Strang  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  togpetlier, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty. 

That  is  honour's  scorn. 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  tlie  sire.    Honours  best  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  wc  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers:  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  eveiy  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones,  indeed." 

We  know  not  how  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  our  young  soldier,  in 
his  love  for  that  pretty  Florentine  lass  Diana.  He  was  yet  in  his  mi- 
nority, to  be  sure ;  and  that  ParoUes,  **  a  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full 
of  wickedness,"  did  his  utmost  to  further  the  affair ;  yet  still  we  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  After  our  utmost  moral  consideration,  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better  than  yield  him  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pure  and  spotless ;  and  they,  perhaps,  may  be  merciful,  uiough 
those,  the  most  conversant  in  his  crime,  should,  as  by  usage  established, 
plead  in  aggravation.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  whilst  Shakspeare  chro- 
nicles this  fault,  he  allows  it  to  be  canvassed,  ay,  and  sharply  censured 
by  others : — not  by  greybeards,  who  may  have  forgotten  their  similar 
delinquencies,  or  grown  envious  of  what  they  but  faintly  remember,  but 
by  the  gay,  the  youthful  gallants  of  the  camp;  who,  while  they  exclaim 
against  it  in  bitter  reproof,  mingle  his  shame  with  a  fearful  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  frailty.  What  severe  justice,  and  what  charity  here 
meet  together!  Shakspeare  is  not  the  man  to  let  a  libertine  escape. 
In  portrayine  male  characters,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  them  the 
manners  of  the  age,  (and  they  suit  the  present  age  as  well,)  he  does 
not  spare  the  lash ;  and  generally  introduces  some  loving  girl,  in  whose 
expressions  of  persevenne  affection  we  read  the  deepest  satire  on  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  the  master-sex. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  ''he  sneaks  home  to  a 
second  marriage ;"  which  is  as  contrary  to  the  text,  as  that  he  travelled 
in  a  balloon.  The  war  being  ended,  he  is  enforced  to  return  to  France, 
and  agrees  to  marry  the  Lord  Lafeu's  daughter,  rather  as  an  expiation, 
than  a  choice.  He  will  do  any  thing  prescribed  for  him,  otherwise  his 
case  is  hopeless.  In  the  fifth  act  Diana  enters,  accusing  him  of  a 
iH'each  of  promise  of  marriage*  with  as  much  archness  as  modes^ 


can  possibly  assume,  backed  by  a  string  of  riddling  imposMbilitiea, 
very  pleasa'ot  to  the  reader,  but  wondrously  perpiexiiig  to  the  parties 
cuncerned.  Thruuebout  this  trying  scene  Bertram  never  "defends 
himself  by  faIseboo3."  He  neither  confesses  nur  denies  tbe  promise. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  interview  between  him  and  Oiuua,  where  she 
laughs  at  his  promise,  and  begs  his  diamond  ring,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  tbe  low  estimation  in  which  he  holds  ner  virtue.  There  is 
a  pint  a^inst  him,  and  the  part  Diana  takes  in  it  necessarily  involves 
her  in  bis  worst  thoughts.  He  is  guilty  of  no  "  falsehood,"  except  as 
lunching  a  certain  rin^  upon  his  finger;  and  challenged  as  he  is,  before 
the  king  and  the  whole  court,  hnw  could  he  tell  tbe  truth  ?  in  all  in- 
iriguce,  whether  amatory  or  political,  it  is  held  infamous  for  the  par- 
ties not  to  be  true  to  each  other,  at  the  expense  of  truth  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Wliy  then  should  Bertram  be  seriously  blamed  ?  It 
was  rather  his  care  for  Diana's  goud  name,  than  his  own,  that  induced 
him  to  forge  that  foolish  tale  of  the  ring  being  thrown  to  him  from  a 
casement.  But  he  is  at  last  "  dismissed  to  happiness  !^' — and  why  not? 
His  faults  are  as  venial  as  any  Doctor's  in  Uhristendom  ;  perhaps  more 
so:  for  he  makes  no  pretence  to  morality-  We  find  him  acutely  sen- 
sible of  all  bis  follies i  and  he  weeps  for  Helen,  who  is  "supposed 
dead," — why  then,  in  the  name  of  the  most  straight -laced  virtue,  should 
he  not  be  happy  ? 

We  have  written  thus  much  in  favour  of  a.  play,  which  is  certainly 
4eldum  read,  and,  we  believe,  little  understiKxI.  It  is  called  one  uf 
the  Poet's  minor  plays ;  and  as  far  as  it  has  no  communion  with  the 
nublimer  passions,  the  appellation  is  correct ;  in  other  respects  it  may 
rank  with  his  best.  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  sentence 
on  Bertram,  according  to  his  scholastic  and  abstract  notions  of  per- 
fection, instead  of  charitably  considering  tlie  positive  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  is,  at  least,  short-sighted.  How  lie,  so  gooil  a  man,  could 
have  i-cad  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  favour  of  our  frail  fellow 
beings,  and  yet  remained  inexorable,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless 
we  have  previously  hinted,  his  doctrine  and  his  practical  morality  took 
(WD  opposite  roads: — 

"  Hie  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  togethi 
our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  tliem  not;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  tbcy  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues." 


WaT,  vhen  with  thee,  <lo3t  thou  complain,  my  fair, 
'rlir  strvant  ablent,  lilent,  and  diBtrauKhl  ^ 
Wiiile  thou  art  by,  can  he  have  other  uiought 

Than  miue  upon  thy  gooelncaa — list  the  air 

Thou  brcathcst  forth — gaze  on  tliy  tlaxtn  hair — 
llihiUe  tliy  brenth,  ricDLTthan  pcrfitmci  brought 
Dy  Zephyr  from  the  Bcented  lieath— or,  uught 

Dy  Love  himaelf  to  voo  thee,  preu  thatnre, 
TTiat  nmtchless  form,  all  puntv — or  taste 

Hiv  nL-cl'roiu  lip .'  Then  nnile  those  fiuwiu  away — 
No,  not  one  moment  pau'd  with  thee  is  waite : 

Bui  every  aenae  1^11  attun'd  by  thy  sweet  sway. 
Thy  lover  ii  thy  prisoner,  and,  p^ced 

With  flowery  cliains,  pusiuvc,  lets  g1i<lu  tbe  das . 
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Nihil  est  dulcius  his  Uteris,  quibus  coelum,  teiram,  maria,  cognosdmiu . 

Thbrb  is  a  noble  passage  in  Lucretius,  in  which  he  describes  a  savage 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  world,  when  men  were  yet  contending  with 
beasts  the  possession  of  the  earth,  flying  with  loud  shrieks  through  the 
woods  from  the  pursuit  of  some  ravenous  animal,  unable  to  fabricate 
arms  for  his  defence,  and  without  art  to  staunch  the  streaming  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  four-footed  competitor.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
sulnect  of  speculation,  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  that  still  earlier 
period  when  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest  held  undivided  sway ; 
when  Titanian  brutes,  whose  race  has  been  long  extinct,  exercbecl  a 
terrific  despotism  over  the  subject  earth ;  and  that  **  bare  forked  ani- 
mal," who  IS  pleased  to  dub  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  had  not 
been  called  up  out  of  the  dust  to  assume  his  soi-disant  supremacy. 
Philosophers  and  geologists  discover  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself 
indisputable  proofs  that  it  must  have  been  for  many  centuries  nothing 
more  than  a  splendid  arena  for  monsters.  We  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated beyond  its  surface ;  but,  whenever  any  convulsion  of  nature  af<- 
fords  us  a  little  deeper  insight  into  her  recesses,  we  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
cover fossil  remains  of  gigantic  creatures,  though,  amid  all  these  or- 
ganic frM;ments,  we  never  encounter  the  slightest  trace  of  any  human 
relics.  How  strange  the  thought,  that  for  numerous,  perhaps  innume- 
rable centuries,  this  most  beautiful  pageant  of  the  world  performed  its 
magnificent  evolutions,  the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting,  the  seasons 
following  their  appointed  succession,  and  the  ocean  uprolling  its  in- 
variable tides,  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  that  lions  and  tigers 
might  retire  howling  to  their  dens  as  the  shaking  of  the  ground  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  mammotli,  or  that  the  behemoth  might 
perform  his  unwieldy  flounderings  in  the  deep !  How  bewilderins  the 
idea  that  the  slorious  firmament  and  its  constellated  lights,  anu  the 
varicoloured  clouds  that  hang  like  pictures  upon  its  sides,  and  the  per- 
fume which  the  flowers  scatter  from  their  painted  censers,  and  the 
blushing  fruits  that  delight  the  eye  not  less  than  the  palate,  and  the 
perpetual  music  of  winds,  waves,  and  woods,  should  have  been  formed 
for  the  recreation  and  embellishment  of  a  vast  menagerie! 

And  yet  we  shall  be  less  struck  with  wonder  that  all  this  beauty, 
pomp,  and  delight,  should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  undiscerning 
and  unreasoning  brutes,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  human 
bipeds,  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  "os  $tt6^im«,"  have  little  more 
perception  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms  than  a  **  cow  on  a  common,  or 
goose  on  a  green."  Blind  to  her  more  obvious  wonders,  we  cannot 
expect  that  tne^  should  be  interested  in  the  silent  but  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  an  invisible  hand  is  perpetually  performing  around  them— - 
that  they  should  ponder  on  the  mysterious,  and  even  contradictory 
metamorphoses  which  the  unchanged  though  change-producing  earth  is 
'  unceasingly  effecting.  She  converts  an  acorn  into  a  majestic  oak,  and 
they  heed  it  not,  though  they  will  wonder  for  whole  months  how  har- 
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nquisite  flower,  which  iliflTuBea  a  delicious  perfume,  while  to  another 
by  Its  side  she  imparls  an  uRenaive  odour:  from  some  she  extracts  a 
poisoD,  from  others  a  balm,  while  Trom  the  reproductive  powers  of  a 
small  grain  she  contrives  to  feed  the  whole  populous  earth;  and  yet 
these  matter-of-course  gentry,  because  such  magical  paradoxes  are 
habitual,  see  in  tliera  nothing  more  strange  than  tliat  they  themselves 
should  cease  to  be  hungry  when  they  have  had  tlieir  dinners,  or  tJiat 
two  and  two  should  malce  four,  when  they  are  adding  up  their  Christ- 
mas bills.  It  is  of  DO  use  to  remind  such  obtuse  plodders,  when  re- 
cording individual  enthusiasm,  that 

"  My  chirmer  is  not  mine  alone  ;  my  streets, 
AthI  hIic  that  sweetens  all  my  bitlera  loo, 
Nxtiire,  encluuitlng'  Nature,  inwbOK  form 
And  litieaineiiu  divine  1  trace  a  hand 
That  trrs  not,  and  find  rapturta  still  renew'd, 
Is  free  to  all  men — universal  prize" — 

fur  though  she  may  be  free  to  them,  she  sometimes  presents  them,  in- 
stead of  a  prize,  "  an  universal  blank."  The  most  astounding  mani- 
festations, if  they  recur  regularly,  are  unmarked;  it  is  only  the  trilling 
deviations  from  their  own  daily  experience  that  set  them  gaping  in  & 
stupid  astonishment. 

For  myown  part,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  can  never  step  out  into  this 
glorious  world,  1  can  never  look  forth  upon  the  flowery  earth,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  blue  sky,  without  feeling  an  intense  and  ever 
ikew  delight ;  a  physical  pleasure  that  makes  mere  existence  delicious- 
Apprehensions  of  the  rheumatism  may  deter  me  from  imitating  the 
noble  fervour  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  a  shower,  used  sometimes  to  take 
offliis  hat,  that  he  might  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe  descend 
upon  him ;  but  I  had  rather  gulp  down  the  balmy  air  than  qualf  the  richest 
ambrosia  that  was  ever  tippled  upon  Olympus;  for  while  it  warms  and 
expandsthe  heart,  it  producesno  other  intoxication  than  that  intellectual 
abandonment  which  gives  up  the  whole  soul  to  a  mingled  overflowing  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven, and  benevolence  to  wards  man, — "WerelnotAlex- 
aader,"said  the  Enmihian  madman,  "I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes;"  so, 
when  feasting  upon  this  aerial  beverage,  which  is  like  swallowing  so 
much  vitality,  I  have  been  tempted  to  ejaculate — Were  i  not  a  man,  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  chameleon.  InPuddingLane.and  theMinories,  lam 
aware  that  this  potation,  like  Irish  whiskey,  is  apt  to  have  the  smack 
of  the  smoke  somewhat  too  strong;  and  even  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Conduit -street  may  occasionally  require  a  little  filtering:  but  I  speak 
of  that  pure,  racy,  elastic  element  which  1  have  this  morning  been  in- 
haling in  one  of  the  forests  of  Prance,  where,  beneath  a  sky  of  incon- 
ceivable loveliness,  1  reclined  upon  a  mossy  bank,  moralizing  like 
Jaijues  ;  when,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene,  a  slag  emerged  from  the 
trees,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dashed  across  an  opening  into 
the  far  country.  Here  was  an  end  of  every  thing  Shakspearian,  for 
presently  the  sound  of  hums  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  a  set  of  gro- 
tesouc  figures  bedizened  with  Ince-dresees,  cocked  hats,  and  jack-boots. 
dtpioyed  from  (he  woixl.  and  followed  the  chase  with  praiseworthy 
regularity,  the  noblt- !■  tnking  the  lead,  and  the  procession  being  brought 
up  by  the  "  valets  dcs  chienaS  pied." — Soliiuuc  and  silence  again  suc- 
ceeded to  this  temporary  interruption,  though  in  the  amazing  clearness 
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of  the  atmosphere  I  could  see  the  stag  and  his  pursuers  scouring  across 
the  distant  plain,  like  a  pigm j  pageant,  long  after  I  had  lost  the  sound 
of  the  horns  and  the  baying  of  the  dogs.  A  man  must  have  been 
abroad  to  form  an  idea  of  this  lucidness  and  transparency,  which  con- 
fers upon  him  a  new  sense,  or  at  least  enlarges  an  old  one  bjr  the  addi- 
tional tracts  of  country  which  it  places  within  his  visual  grasp,  and  the 
heiriitened  hues  with  which  the  wide  horizon  is  invested  by  tne  crystal 
medium  through  which  it  is  surveyed.  I  feel  this  extension  of  power 
with  a  more  emphatic  complacency,  because  it  seems  to  impart  a  warm- 
er zest  to  religious  impressions;  though  I  suspect  novelty  contributes 
liberally  to  the.  result,  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  a  correspondent 
fervour  in  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  this  deliehtful  climate. 

In  the  unfavoured  regions,  where  Heaven  seems  to  look  with  a  scowl- 
ing eye  upon  the  earth,  and  the  hand  of  a  tremendous  Deity  is  per- 
petually stretched  forth  to  wield  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  men  not 
only  learn  to  reverence  the  power  on  whose  mercy  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  hourly  dependant,  but  instinctively  turn  from  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  this  world  to  the  hope  of  more  genial  skies  and  luxuri- 
ous sensations  in  the  next  The  warmth  of  religion  is  frequently  in 
proportion  to  the  external  cold ;  the  more  the  body  shivers,  the  more 
the  mind  wraps  itself  up  in  ideal  furs,  and  revels  in  imaginary  sun- 
shine ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  creed,  climate  forms  an  es- 
sential feature  in  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The 
Scandinavian  hell  was  placed  amid  '*  chilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  while  the  attraction  of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  is  the  coolness  of 
its  shady  groves.  By  the  lot  of  humanity,  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  No  enjoyment  can  be  set 
off*  against  an  acute  tooth-ache,  much  less  against  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  many  permanent  diseases ;  and  our  distributions  of  a  future 
state  strikingly  attest  this  inherent  inequality.  The  torments  are  in- 
telligible and  distinct  enough,  and  lack  not  a  tangible  conception ;  but 
the  beatitudes  are  shadowy  and  indefinite,  and,  for  want  of  some  ex- 
perimental standard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  are  little  better  than 
abstractions. 

In  the  temperate  and  delicious  climates  of  the  earth,  which  oucht  to 
operate  as  perpetual  stimulants  to  grateful  piety,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
too  much  enjojrment  to  leave  room  for  any  CTeat  portion  of  religious 
fervour.  The  inhabitants  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this  world  to  look 
much  beyond  it  **  I  have  no  objection,"  said  an  English  sailor,  «  to 
pray  upon  the  occasion  of  a  storm  or  a  battle,  but  they  make  us  say 
prayers  on  board  our  ship  when  it  is  the  finest  weather  possible,  and 
not  an  enemy's  flag  to  be  seen  !"  This  is  but  a  blind  aggravation  of  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  mankind,  when  the  very  blessings  we  enjoy, 
by  attaching  us  to  earth,  render  us  almost  indifferent  to  heaven.  When 
they  were  comforting  a  King  of  France  upon  his  death-bed  with  as- 
surances of  a  perennial  throne  amid  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  h^ 
replied,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Tnuilleries  and  France.  I  myself  be^in  to  feel  the  enervating  effects  of 
climate,  for  there  has  not  been  a  single  morning,  in  this  country,  in 
which  I  could  have  submitted,  with  reasonable  good  humour,  to  be 
hawed;  while  in  England,  I  have  experienced  many  days,  in  and  out 
of  November,  when  I  could  have  g^ne  through  tne  operation  with 


^tuical  iodiflereiice ;  nay,  have  even  felt  an  extraordinary  respect  Toi- 
Ihe  Ordinary, and  have  requested  Mr.  Ketch  to  "  accept  the  assurances 
of  my  dUtinguished  conMderation"  for  taking  the  trouble  uiT  niy 
own  hands.  1  am  capable  of  feeling  now  why  the  Neapolitans,  in  the 
late  invasion,  boggled  about  exchanging,  upon  a  mere  point  or  honour, 
their  sunnyskieg,  "  love -breathing  woods  and  lute-reaounding  waves," 
and  the  sight  of  the  dancing  Mediterranean,  for  the  §iience  and  dark- 
ness of  tiK  cold  blind  tomb.  FalstaflTs  in  every  thing,  they  "  like 
not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath.*'  From  the  same  cause, 
the  luxunous  Asiatics  have  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader; 
while  the  Arab  has  invariably  been  ready  to  fight  for  his  burning 
sands,  and  the  Scythian  for  his  enows,  not  because  they  overvalued 
their  country,  but  because  its  hardships  had  made  them  undervalue 
life.  Asmany  men  cling  to  existence  to  perpetuate  pleasures,  so  there 
are  some  who  will  even  court  death  to  procure  them.  Gibbon  records 
what  he  terms  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Musulman,  who  threw  him- 
self upon  the  c^iemy's  lances,  singing  religions  hymns,  proclaiming 
that  he  saw  the  blacK-eycd  Huuris  of  Paradise  waiting  with  open  arms 
to  embrace  him,  and  cheerfully  sought  destruction  that  he  might  revel 
in  lasciviousness.  This  is  nut  the  line  courage  of  principle,  nor  the 
fervour  of  patriotism,  but  the  drunkenness  ofsensuaiity.  The  cun- 
ning device  of  Mahomet,  in  otl'ering  u  posthumous  bonus  to  those  who 
would  have  their  throats  cut  for  the  furtherance  of  bis  ambition,  was 
but  an  imitation  of  Odin  and  other  northern  butchers;  and  what  in 
glory  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  stars,  crosses,  ribbons,  titles,  public 
funerals,  and  national  monuments,  hut  the  blinding  baubles  with  which 
more  legitimate  slaughterers  lure  on  dupes  and  victims  to  their  own 
destruction  i  These  sceptred  jugglers  shall  never  coax  a  bayonet  into 
my  body,  nor  wheedle  a  bullet  into  my  brain ;  for  1  had  rather  go  with- 
out rest  altogether,  than  sleep  in  theoed  of  honour.  So  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  ambition  of  being  turned  to  dust,  1  hold  with  the  old 
adage  about  the  living  dog  and  the  dead  lion.  1  am  pigeon  livercd,  and 
lack  gall  to  encounter  the  stern  scythe -bearing  skeleton.  When  I  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  fogs  1  may  get  courage  to  look  him  in  tiie  skull; 
but  it  unnerves  one  to  think  ul  quitting  such  delicious  skies,  and  rust- 
ling copses,  and  thick -flowered  meads,  and  Pavonian  gales  as  these 
which  now  surround  me;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  reflect,  that  yonder 
bla/.ing  sun  may  shine  upon  my  grave  without  imparting  to  me  any 
nortion  of  his  cheerful  warmth,  or  that  the  blackbinl,  whom  I  now 
near  warbling  as  if  his  heart  were  running  over  with  joy,  may  perch 
upon  my  tomlntone  without  my  hearing  a  single  note  of  his  soug. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  world  existed  many  ages  without  any  in- 
habitants whatever,  was  next  subjected  to  the  empire  of  brutes,  and 
now  constitutes  the  dominion  of  man,  it  would  seem  likely,  that  in  its 
jressi^e  advancement  to  higher  destinies  it  may  ultimately  have 
s  of  the  creation  much  superior  to  ourselves,  who  may  speak  com- 
passionately of  the  degradation  it  experienced  under  human  possession, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  that  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  biped  called  Man.  The  face  of  Nature  is  still  young;  it 
exhibits  neither  wrinkles  nor  decay  ;  whether  radiant  with  smiles  or  aw- 
fully beautiful  in  frowns,  it  is  still  enchanting,  and  not  less  fraught 
ivitli  spiritual  than  material  attractions,  if  we  do  but  know  how  to 
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moralize  upon  her  features  and  presentments.  To  cfmsider»  for  in- 
stance, this  halmj  air  which  is  gently  waving  the  branches  of  a  ches- 
nut  tree  before  my  eye»— what  a  mysterious  element  it  is !  Powiarfiil 
enouffh  to  shipwreck  navies,  and  tear  up  the  deep-grappling  oak»  yet 
so  suDtle  as  to  be  invisible,  and  so  delicate  as  not  to  wound  the  nkkod 
eye.  Naturally  imperishable,  who  can  imagine  all  the  various  purposes 
to  which  the  identical  portion  may  have  been  applied,  which  I  am  at  tMa 
instant  inhaling;?  Perhaps  at  the  creation  it  served  to  modulate  into 
words  the  sublime  command,  **  Let  there  be  light»''  when  the  blaEinar 
sun  rolled  itself  together,  and  upheaved  from  chaos  ^--^erhaps  impellea 
by  the  jealous  Zephyrus,  it  urged  Apollo's  quoit  against  the  olue-vrined 
forehead  of  Hyacinthus ; — it  may  perchance  have  filled  the  siULea  sails 
of  Cleopatra's  vessel,  as  she  floated  down  the  Cydnus ;  or  have  burst 
from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  in  the  indignant  exordium---^  4^ousqne 
tandem,  Catilina,  abut^re  ]Mitientift  nostri?"  or  his  still  isore  abrupt 
exclamation,  **  Absit-— evasit— -excessit—erupit!"  It  mav  have  given 
breath  to  utter  the  noble  dying  speeches  of  sEocrates  in  nis  prison,  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  plains  of  Zut|rfien,  of  Russell  at  m  Mock* 
But  the  same  inexhaustible  element  which  would  supply  endless  mat- 
ter for  my  reflections,  mav  perhaps  pass  into  the  month  of  the  reader, 
and  be  vented  in  a  peevish—**  Psna!  somewhat  too  much  of  this,"— • 
and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  claiming  souse 
share  of  credit,  that  when  so  ample  a  range  was  before  me,  my  specu- 
lations should  so  soon,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  have  "  asade 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished."  H. 


SONNET. 

Wbat  to  the  maid  is  led  below. 

When  he  is  gone,  she  held  most  dear? 
The  sigh  of  anguish — sorrow's  tear ! 

But  can  these  heal  the  wound  ? — Oh,  no ! 

Win  comfort  riae  to  bless  her,  where 
She  oft  has  found  delist  before  P— 
Nay,  things  once  pleasing  charm  no  more^ 

All  speak  of  me,  who  oft  tmu  there ! 

May  she  then  hope,  by  change  of  scene, 
To  gain  her  bosom's  former  peace  ? — 
'TIS  truitless— now  she  cannot  cease 

From  thinking,  here  he  nt^er  has  been ! 

What  then  is  left  to  her  below  P 
Has  life  a  single  charm  ?— Oh,  no  \ 


(    -isi    ) 


UN  AKGLINO;    WITH  REMARKS  OS  ISAAC  WALTOK's  WORK. 

■■  I  mnrUlly  hue  ciudly,  both  by  luttiK  and  Juilfpnent,  ai  tlie  very  eilreme  of 
*U  ricpl  " — iMtataigne. 

"Ilieuvagfsdoiiot  so  mticb  uffend  inc  in  routing  and  eating  tlie  bodiesof  tile 
dead,  u  they  do  who  tormeni  and  pcraecute  tLe  living." — Ibid, 

"Niko  Uwi  AnoLia  in  the  lake  of  darkness." — Sliahipeare. 

Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  is  a  singular  work,  which  has  been 
singtilarly  over-praiiieil.  It  contains  a  few  descriptive  and  sentimental 
passages  or  extreme  beauty,  on  account  of  their  entire  simplicity  and 
truth ;  and  the  poetry  with  which  it  i»  interspersed  ki'i^B'  to  thosi;  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with  it,  a  pleasant  relier,  which  in  part 
takes  off  from  the  pueiile  and  tedious  common-place  of  the  narrative. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  much  more  admired  and  talked  of  thaa 
read  ;  and  it  i»  read  more  than  it  deserves. 

But  the  reason  which  has  induced  oie  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  work  at  present  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  most  striking  individual  ex- 
ample I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power  of  habit  and  education  ia 
creatine  a  second  nature,  which  shall,  under  particular  circumstances, 
put  aside  for  a  while,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  tirst,  without  in  any 
manner  changing  or  deteriorating  its  general  character,  or  even  that 
particular  department  of  it  which  has  thus  occasionally  been  usurped 
upon  and  rendered  dormant.  Isaac  Walton  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  goud-hearted,  and,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  tlie  term,  the 
taoat  honest  of  mankind;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  would,  least  of  all 
others,  feel  justified  in  depriving  his  fellow  creatures  of  their  natural 
ri^t,  merely  to  benefit  himself.  And  yet  Isaac  Walton  was  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  anglers!  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms;  and  yet  so  it  was. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  anv  arguments  showing  that  angling, 
(i«afRfreainusentent,ianot  tobeiustitied.  1  will, for  the  «ake  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  no  one  will  ever  attempt  to  justify  it  1  even 
question  it  any  one  ever  seriously  set  his  wits  to  seek  an  r.rcust  for  it. 
It  has  been  attempted,  with  a  specious  appearance  of  success,  to  pal- 
liate and  excuse  the  various  other  field  sports,  as  they  are  called,  on 
the  score  of  health,  exercise,  mental  excitation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
to  the  many,  the  extirpation  of  noxious  animals,  &c.;but  the  sophistry 
ol  the  most  cold-blooded  of  casuists  never  attempted  to  apply  thesi* 
arguments  to  angling.  Still  less  does  the  angler  himself  think  of  bring- 
ing them  forward.  Heis,^nerally  speaking,  disposed  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  thebcst  means  ofaccomplishing  his  object,  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  keeping  one  animal  in  lingering  tnrments,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another  animal,  on  which  he  wantonly  inflicts  pain 
and  death,  he  would  either  stare  at  you  in  blank  amazement,  or  laugh 
in  your  face,  and  turn  awav  to  put  another  wm-m  on  his  hook,  and  pro- 
ceed in  his  apart.  And  ifi  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
should  happen  lo  Gild  hi!>  little  boys;)innin^ncoc*cho/er,he  would, per- 
haps, be  very  angry  with  him,  and  beat  him  lor  being  " so  rrui-/."  In- 
deed, for  llic  angler  himself  I  can  always  find  an  excuse  in  Desn  Swift's 
jest  on  the  subject,  which  describes  the  whole  proeeaa  as  consisting  of 
"  a  stick  anil  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other." 
But  this  excuse  of  folly  will  not  apply  to  atmie  amateurs  of  ang- 
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ling,  and  least  of  all  to  Isaac  Walton.  He  was  not  '<  a  fool ;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  sensible  and  meditative  man,  and,  in  the  main,  an 
extremely  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  also  a  deep  and  onaflTected  lore 
for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  an  eye  quick  to  discriminate 
them,  when  they  were  placed  before  it — an  eye  not  weakened  or  iann- 
diced  even  bj^  his  dwelling  in  that  spring  of  all  mental  disease— a  lai^ 
and  vicious  citj.    What  then  shall  we  say  to  him? 

Let  us  first  look  into  this  celebrated  work  of  his,  and  see  of  what  it 
chiefly  consists ;  and  then,  after  having  contrasted  together  the  traits 
of  its'cruelty  with  what  may  by  some  be  considered  as  its  redeeming 
parts,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  latter  do  not  aggravate  the  former* 
instead  of  extenuating  them.  It  makes  us  doubt  the  goodness  of  onr 
common  nature,  and  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on  all  around  un- 
even the  best.  The  reader,  who  may  not  have  previously  thought  on 
this  subject,  must  abstain  from  accusing  or  suspecting  me  of  expressing 
myself  extravagantly,  till  he  has  seen  what  I  have  to  lay  before  him  in 
justification  of  my  feelings.  But  if,  when  I  shall  have  none  this,  he  be 
not  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  he,  and  not  I,  who  has  all  along  been 
practising  a  self-deceit,  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will,  as  the  greats 
est  and  most  appropriate  penance  that  can  be  inflicted  on  my  folly* 
turn  angler  myself. 

The  reader  is  to  understand,  that "  The  Complete  Angler*'  is  written 
in  the  form  of  dialoeues,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  tiike  place  between  an  accomplished  angler  and  his 
pupil,  while  they  are  out  together  on  a  fishing  excursion.  In  the 
course  of  these  cfialogues,  the  author,  under  the  name  of  Piscator,  lays 
before  his  young  friend  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  attendant  on 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  rules  and  remarks  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  to,  if  he  would  follow  it  with  success. 

That  1  may,  as  well  on  the  reader's  account  as  my  own,  get  over  the 
unpleasant  part  of  my  task  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  place 
beiore  him  a  few  of  the  directions  which  Walton  gives  relative  to  live 
baits,  ^c.  After  telling  his  pupil  that,  if  he  cannot  easily  find  a  liw 
grasshopper  "  a  black  snail,  with  his  belly  slit  to  shew  his  white,  will 
usually  do  as  well,"— or  "  a  beetle,  with  its  lees  and  wings  cut  off,"— 
he  adds,  more  in  detail,  and  with  reference  to  the  baits  for  another  fish, 
*<  First,  for  your  live  bait  of  a  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think,  most 
tempting,  and  a  perch  is  longest-lived  upon  the  hook;  and  having  cut  off 
his  nn  on  his  back,  which  may  be  done  without  hurting  him^  you  must 
take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too  sharp,  and  betwixt  the  head  and 
the  fin  on  the  back,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar  as  jrou  may 
put  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  bruisinff  or 
nurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  you  to  do;  and  so 
carrying  your  arming  wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
fish,  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or  arming; 
of  your  hook  at  another  scar  near  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about  it  with 
thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  to  prevent  hurting  the  fish; 
and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  have  a  kind  ot  probe  to 
open  the  way,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or 
arming." — Again,  of  fr(^s— "  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may 
continue  long  alive.  Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog's 
moutn  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without 
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eating,  but  is  sustained,  oone  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knoWa 
how:  I  sav,  put  your  huok,  I  mean  tbe  arming  wire,  through  Uh 
tnoulh,  and  out  at  his  gills,  anil  theo,  with  a  6ne  needle  and  silk,  sew 
(be  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of 
your  nook,  or  tie  the  frog's  leg,  above  the  upper  joint,  to  the  anned 
wire ;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  Attn  as  though  >joii  lovfd  him,  that  is,  harm 
him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly" — f why— does  the  reader  think  ?^ 
from  pity  of  his  suflerioesr— .No,  but)  "that  lie  may  live  the  longer!" 
—Once  more.  "  These  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  tied  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a.  goose  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond : 
and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or  four  live  baits  thus 
fastened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  bottles  of  hay  or  flags,  to  swim 
down  a  river,  tthiUtaou  ualk  quietly  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expec- 
tation of  sport!"  Is  the  reader  satisfied P  or  does  he  desire  a  few 
more  morsels  in  the  following  taste  i  "  Take  a  carp,  alive  if  possible, 
scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean  with  salt  and  water;  then  open  him,  and 
put  him  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  &c."  Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
atrocities  can  proceed  from  the  really  kind,  simple-hearted,  and  be- 
nevolent Isaac  Walton  i — so  sincere  a  lover  of  the  calm  delights  of  the 
country — so  happy  a  wanderer   "by  hedee-row   elms,  on   hillocks 

frcen" — so  enraptured  a  listener  to  the  nightingale's  song  or  the  cue- 
oo*s  voice — in  snort,  with  altogether  so  pure  a  taste,  and  so  unaffected 
a  feeling  for  all  the  best  sources  of  mental  pleasure?  How  strangely 
do  the  toregoin'  details  appear  in  contrast  with  tlie  following  passage. 
"How  do  tile  lilac  kbird  and  throssel,  with  their  melodious  voices, 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  filed  months  warble 
forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  of  instrument  can  reach  to !— Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  luves 
mankind  both  living  and  dead.  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  ci-eatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are 
not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curely, should  hear,  as  I  have  verj  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  w-liat 
music  hast  thou  provided  fur  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordesl 
bad  men  such  music  un  earth!"  Again: — "When  I  would  beget  con- 
teiii,  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence 
of  liod,  1  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there 
contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other 
various  little  living  creatures,  that  are  not  only  created  but  fed,  man 
knows  not  hiiw,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
trust  in  him.  This  is  my  purpose;  and  so  let  every  thing  that  lialh 
breath  praise  the  Lord."  l^isis  his  purpose,  he  says;  and  in  pursu- 
ance 01  it  he  forthwith  impales  upon  a  barbed  hook  one  nf  these  "  liitli? 
living  creatures"  that  are  "  created  and  fed  by  tlic  goodness  of  the  God 
of  Nature" — to  be  swallowed  by  another  of  them,  as  a  means  of  dra;;. 
ing  the  latter  out  of  the  "  gliding  stream,"  in  which,  according  to  Mil- 
tuii's  own  opinion,  the  "goodnean  of  God"  had  placed  it— and  all 
purely  and  avowedly  for  the  s[>orC''s  sake!  "  And  so,"  he  concludes, 
"  let  every  thing  that  hath  brrath  praise  the  ImtiI," — incluiling  the  frog 
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that  has  just  been  sewed  to  his  hook  bj  the  leg»  with  the  wire  ran 
**  throng  his  month  and  out  at  his  gills"— ^nd  the  fish  that  has  thus 
been  enticed  to  **  gorge"  ta3  said  hook  and  wire,  and  has  had  them 
torn  up  from  out  his  quiverine  vitals,  and  is  put  on  one  side  to  die  in 
Ungenng  torments !  Surely,  uiere  never  was,  or  will  be,  such  another 
example  of  pure  and  heartfelt  kindliness  and  piety,  united  to  such  a 
heart-sickening  and  selfish  want  of  feelinr  and  consistency«HMi  sin- 
cerely delighted  a  sense  of  the  beauty  ana  happiness  that  are  every 
where  scattered  about  us,  joined  to  so  callous  a  habit  of  wilfully  de- 
stroying that  beauty  and  happiness  for  pure  sport !  For  my  part,  I 
could  more  easily  solve  the  nddle  of  the  sphinx,  than  give  a  rational 
and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  following  short  passage,  with 
which  this  most  singular  and  unaccountable  Ixrak  closes.  The  pupil» 
in  return  for  the  instructions  that  Walton  has  been  giving  him  about 
"live  baits,"  Sec.  calls  for  **  the  blessing  of  Peter's  master"  upon  kis 
master;  and  this  latter  adds,  ^  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue* 
and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence,  and  oe  quiet,  and  go  mi  anglmgJ^ 

However  much  I  mav  wish  to  ensender  in  the  reader  a  hatred  for 
this  execrable  *'  sport,"  I  would  willingly  leave  him  impressed  with 
the  same  respect  and  affection  that  I  myself  feel  towards  the  honest 
Isaac  Walton.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  slight  notice  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  naiveli,  simplicity,  and  enthusiasm ;— all 
of  which  would  be  perfectly  delightful,  if  they  were  not  worse  than  cast 
away  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  said  that  he  is  unaffectedly  kind- 
hearted.  He  is  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  hate  any 
thing^-not  even  die  worst  things,  except  otiere.  But  these  he  abuses 
in  set  terms,  callina  them  "  villainous  vermin,"  and  **  ba$e  otters ;"  and 
he  assures  us  that  ne  "  hates  them  perfectly,  heeauee  tfiey  love  JUh  so 
tveU;  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  much."  Next  to  otters,  he 
dislikes  scoffers,  because  he  has  heard  that  they  rail  at  his  beloved 

rursuit.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dislike  them,  "  because 
account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to  all  that  love  virtue  and  angling  P^ 
With  him  the  terms  are  convertible ;— see  what  he  says  afterwards  to 
the  same  effect:  '*  It  (angling)  will  prove  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  it- 
self." Again,  he  describes  his  deceased  friend.  Sir  Geor^  Hastings, 
as  **  an  excellent  angler,  and  noir  with  God,^^  as  if  he  believed,  which 
he  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  one  is  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  the 
other.  Hear,  also,  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Nowel,  Dean  of  St  Paul's : 
^  And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing 
that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard  questions,  like 
an  honest  anfi^^,"— did  what,  does  the  reader  think  ? — why,  *'  made 
that  good,  plam,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is  printed  with  our  good 
old  service-book!"  Describing  the  same  person,  he  continues—'*  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  (those  hours 
which  by  command  of  the  church  were  enjoined  the  clergy,  and  vo- 
luntarily dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive  Christians,)  I  say, 
besides  those  hours,  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend  a  tenth  part 
of  his  time  in  anslingt^^  which  he  (Walton^  considers  as,  par  exeeUence^ 
**  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman^  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  picture  in  Brazen  Nose  college ;  '*  in  which  picture  he  is 
drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  jBi6fe  before  him,  ana  on  the  one 
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hand  of  bim  lines,  Kooks,  and  other  tackling,  ^pns  in  a  round  ;  aod  on 
s  other  hand  his  angle-rod§  of  several  »ortB.''    It  is  evident  from  all 


this,  that  Walton  thought  Dr.  Nowel,  as  he  was  a  good  angler 


xild 


not  fail  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Numerous  other  passages  might  be 
pointed  out,  to  show  that  Walton  actually  fett,  if  he  did  not  bHieve, 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  some  natural  and  necessary  connexion  between 
angting  and  virtue.  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  more  on  this  point,  as 
their  cliaracteristic  naivete  is  perfectly  delightful.  After  having  de- 
scribed, to  his  pupil,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a  pike, 
he  adds,  "  This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers,  or  very 
honest  men."  Again,  apeaking  of  a  "  brother  of  Ine  angle,"  be  says  he 
was  "  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly-fisher."  With  him  the 
two  characters  never  occur  separately.  Nay, lie  carries  his  enthusiasm 
so  far  on  this  point,  that  he  believes  men  are  bom  to  angling,  as  thej  are 
to  poetry,  and  that  without  a  gmiua  for  it  they  cannot  succeed  ;  "  for 
angling  is  somewhat  like  poetrv, — men  are  to  be  born  so."  Finally,  he 
has  litfle  doubt  that  a  person  thus  gifted  is  equally  capable  of  all  other 
good  works.  His  book  contains  several  beautiful  copies  of  verses; 
but  bear  what  he  says  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all :  "  Trust  me, 
scholar.  1  thank  you  heartily  for  these  ventes:  they  be  choicely  good, 
and  doubtless  mode  by  a  lor  fr  of  angling."  And  yetlhere  is  not  one  word 
in  them  that  would  countenance  this  idea;  on  the  contrary,  the  few 
words  that  do  refer  to  angling,  tend  to  prove  directly  the  opposite. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  another  curious  result  of  Walton's  enthu- 
siasm for  angling,  that  it  not  only  destroyed  his  excellent  natural  feel- 
ings, but  also  his  good  sense  ana  good  taste,  in  all  points  connected 
with  that  subject.  He  had,  generally  speaking,  an  admirable  taste 
for  poetry ;  and  yet  because  Du  Bartas  (that  ideal  of  the  bombast ical 
and  mock-heroic)  says  something  about  angling  and  fishes,  Walton 
quotes  him  with  ecstasy,  and  calm  him  ■'  the  divine  Du  Bartas ;"  and 
tielieves  and  instances  ever  so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  that  he 
tells  about  the  "chaste  roollet,"  the  "constant  cantharus,"  and  the 
"adulterous  sargus."  Nay,  on  this  subject,  he  believes  and  quotes 
that  proverbial  liar,  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  himself. 

1  will  now  close  my  extract  by  a  short  passage  which  cannot  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  apt  idea  of  the  peculiar  styl",  in  which  the 
Complete  Angler  is  written  :  "  Placator — -And  now,  scholar,  my  di- 
rection for  fly-fishing  isended  with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining; 
and  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks ; 
nay.  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  what 
huly  Mr.  Herbert  savs  of  such  days  and  flowers  as  these  ;  and  then 
we  will  thank  God  tnat  we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the  riier  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch  the  otlttr  bracf  of  trouts.** 

Sweet  day,  w  cool,  so  calm,  so  bri^t. 
The  bridal  of  the  eiuth  uul  ikyi 
Sweet dewi  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-ni^ht^ 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweel  riMe,  whose  hue  anpy  and  brave. 
Did*  the  niah  gaicr  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  il3  grv/c. 

And  choumuitdie 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses^ 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes. 

And  sil  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives,    . 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 


AIR)   **  FLY  NOT  YET.** 

Whbh  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red. 
And  fairest  mom  with  has^  tread 
Upsprings  to  ope  Heaven's  golden  C|[st^ 
And  chase  the  lingering  stars  that  wait 

To  spy  the  bmshing  dawn ; 
While  rays  from  Phoebus'  glowing  car 
Gleam  brightly  on  your  casement's  bar, 
And  pour  a  flood  of  g^lorious  light 
To  shune  the  slothfm  sons  of  night, 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  snatch  the  fresh  and  fleeting  hour. 
Ere  noon  has  sipp'd  each  dewv  flower 

That  decks  the  spangled  iawn. 

Oh  shake  off  slumber's  drowsy  spell. 
In  moming^s  pleasant  haunts  to  dwell ; 
And  haste  to  join  the  feather'd  throng, 
lliat  greet  the  dawn  with  choral  song. 

Or  skylark's  earlier  lay : 
With  careless  footsteps  freely  rove 
O'er  sunny  plain,  or  leafy  grove. 
While  new-mown  hay  its  sweets  bestpwing. 
Perfumes  th^air  that's  freshly  blowing; 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  meet  the  bee  on  busy  wing 
O'er  opening  flowerets  hovering, 

Ajid  watch  the  squirrel's  puiy. 

To  taste  the  gifts  of  earth  and  air. 
That  Phoebu^  fiercer  beam  will  scare. 
On  new-bom  buds  of  every  hue 
To  trace  the  glittering  drops  of  dew. 

The  timid  hare  to  spy. 
Who  stealing  forth,  now  hopes  unseen 
To  banquet  on  the  humid  green, 
And  oft,  the  while  she  feaness  grazes, 
Admires  her  leveref  s  frolic  mazes. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste — 
Joys  like  these  will  never  stay. 
But  melt  like  summer's  mist  away, 

From  day's  too  piercing  eye.  2S^ 


Bkpohk  1  proceed  to  an  eiamination  of  the  various  MSS.  consulted 
ID  tlravring  up  the  present  Gsaay,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  additional 
allusions  to  the  ancient  rumanceft.  In  the  romance  of  "  Tristan  tU 
Leimtioit/^  written  about  the  jear  11^,  Tristan  govs  to  tlie  court  of 
King  Pbaramond  fur  his  education,  where  "  tant  creust  etamenda  tant 
que  chascun  it'en  merveilloit.il  x^euttant  f^g£«cA«zetdes  tables  que 
nul  ne  Ten  peult  macter.'*  The  romance  of  "  Ogier  U  Danois"  is  pe- 
culiurly  interesting  from  the  minute  description  it  gives  of  a  Game  at 
Che.19  played  between  Chariot  and  Baldwin  ;  the  tale  ia  thus  told  !— 
"  Bt  quat  ce  vit  Mur  le  vespre  (ourtioierent  vng  peu  a  la  salle.  Et  il 
print  vouientea  chariot cfe  iuuer  aux  eschfz :  sidema'daa  baudouinsU 
yscauoit  rien  et  il  respo'dit  q'ouy.  Adonc  lui  commanda  quil  allast 
4]uerir  leschequier  et  le  list  et  si  tost  quil  fut  venu  chascu  assist  son 
ieu.  Et  quant  chariot  commenca  a  iouer  Ura  vngpetit  paimnet  et  print 
vng  cheualier  et  bauduuyn  q  fin  et  itoubtil  esloit  tira  le  sien  et  Una  H 
print  deuj:  dieuiUiera.  De  son  rey  lui  dist  rsehae.  En  lui  disant  nion- 
■ei^^neur  nous  aurons  tantvst  la  fin  de  ce  jeu.  Puis  couu'rit  chariot 
son  roe  et  prit  »ng  putnnet.  Adonc  bauduu  vii  (rayt  son  cheualier  et  la 
mis  au  plus  pren  de  son  roy.  Et  chariot  ne  puuit  point  a  plaisir,  niaiB 
lui  dist  plusieurs  fuis  laisse'^  celle  raille  ou  ie  vous  lure  ma  foy  q'  vous 
en  repentirez.  Monseigneur  se  dist  bauduuyn  cela  vault  mieulx  que 
tout  te  ieu  car  le  ieudea  eschez  est  de  telle  propriete  quil  ne  dema'de 
que  langaige  iojeulz,,''  &c.  This  of  course  leads  to  more  violent  lan- 
guage, and  terminates  in  CharloVs  seizing  the  cheas-board  and  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  Baldwin.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Fhilicolo'^ 
of  Boceaeio,  a  game  is  described  with  similar  minuteness,  but  tha 
courteous  conduct  of  Philicolu  i»  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insolent ' 
and  overbearing  behaviour  of  Baldwin:  the  former  not  only  permit* 
his  petulant  antagonist,  a  Castellan,  to  win  several  games,  but  wheB 
he  at  Icn^h  wins  and  the  other  in  a  pet  oversets  tlie  chess-board,  ad- 
dresses lum  in  the  following  mild  and  sonlhing  words, — "  Signor  mio. 
per  cio  che  usanza  de  piu  sauii  di  crucciarsi  a  questo  giuoco,  io  voi 
men  sauio  non  reputo,  per  che  contra  gli  Scacchi  crucciato  siate;  m& 
se  voi  haueste  ben  riKuardato  il  giuoco  prima  che  guastatolu,  harreste 
conosciuto  che  io  era  in  duo  tratu  roattu  da  voi.  Credo  che  '1  vedestci 
ma  per  essermi  cortese,  monstra*doui  crucciato  uoleste  il  giuoco  hauer 
|ierdulo,  ma  cio  non  sia  cusi.  Quesli  biiianti  stano  lutti  uostri,"  &lc.^ 
Sir,  asitiaeuslumaryforlheinaeat  men  to  be  viuitd  at  this  game,  Ida 
fiat  tuletm  you  the  Irsn  wiae,  heeauae  you  vented  your  anger  on  the  rhrts* 
nun,  but  if  you  had  eunsidered  the  game  u-ell  be/ore  you  spoilt  it,  you 
ipould  have  knoivn  that  in  tu^o  mocrs  you  might  have  mated  mf.  / 
believe  you  soif  t(,  but  in  ordtr  to  be  courteous  to  me,  appearing  to  be 
vtAvd,  you  pretended  to  have  lust  the  game,  but  let  that  not  bt  so.  Let 
the»e.  beimnts  bt  all  your*,  ^'c. 

Ther<t  are  several  MHS.uu  chess  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description,  commencing  with  the  least  im- 
portant, and  concluding  with  the  more  valuable  ones. — M^S.  Sloan. 

Continued  fn>m  p.  320. 
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4029.  is  a  small  MS.  on  paper,  containing  a  variety  of  tales  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Twiss,  in  his  very  interesting  work  on  chess,  describes  it  in  the 
following  laconic  terms :  *  Cod.  Sec.  XIV.  Sloan.  4029.  Pint,  xxiii.  B. 
Fabula  ae  ludo  Scaccarii.  Two  pages  on  paper,  of  which  itis  almost 
impossible  to  read  a  line.'*  Without  doubting  the  truth  of  Mr.  T.'s  as- 
sertion when  applied  merely  to  himself,  I  must  nevertheless  be^  leave 
to  differ  in  the  general  application  of  his  opinion ;  since,  with  little  or 
no  difficulty,  I  nave  been  enabled  to  peruse  every  line  of  it.  It,  how- 
ever, will  not  repay  the  labour  of  perusal,  as  it  is  a  wretched  morality 
on  chess,  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Pttpe  Innocent,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed.  In  this  MS.  the  eight  squares  {octo  puncta)  of  the 
chess-board,  are  very  sagaciously  compared  to  the  eisM  kinds  of  men 
living  in  the  world,  viz.  Wyldhede,  IVykkydhede,  Clergy,  Laymen, 
llich,  and  Poor;  the  writer  omitting,  possibly  from  forgetful nesS;  to 
add  the  two  remaining  descriptions.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of 
the  chess-men,  and  explains  tneir  various  moves,  which  1  shall  advert 
to  in  their  proper  place. — Bibl.  Reg.  12.  E.  xxi.  consists  of  two  pages 
in  rhyme,  written  on  vellum,  and  called,  'Incipit  modus  et  scientia  ludi 
Bcaecorum;^  and  the  Morality  of.Pupe  Innocent,  who  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  1198.  This  morality  {moralitatis  de  Scaccarioper 
iominum  Innocentium  Papam)  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  extant  on  this  game,  but  great  doubts  exist  whether  the 
holy  father  were  really  the  author  of  so  absurd  and  trifling  a  perform- 
ance, it  being  likewise  attributed  to  an^  English  monk  of  Itie  same 
name,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century^ — MS. 
Harl.  1275.  is  a  small  4to,  of  50  leaves  of  parchment,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  lines  on  a  page.  This  is  the  work  of  Jacobus  de  Cesulis,  entitled 
*  Liber  moralis  de  ludo  ScaccorumJ'  The  first  page  has  a  border  well 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  representing  flowers,  birds,  angels. 
&c.  The  first  letter,  which  is  an  Jf.  of  about  an  inch  square,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  miniature  of  a  king  playing  at  chess  with  a  philosopher. 
The  drawing  is  good,  the  colours  vivid,  and  the  whole  of  the  writing 
in  the  manuscript  extremely  neat,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Dr. 
Hyde,  speaking  of  this  book,  says,  that  it  was  written  by  Jacopo  Dae- 
ciesoU,  a  Dominican  friar,  before  the  year  1200.  There  is  a  Latin 
inanuscript  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Dresden,  with  the  following 
title:  *  Solatium  ludi-  Scacchorum,  scilicet  regiminis  ac  morum  homi- 
nam,  et  officium  Virorum  Nobilium,  quorum  formas  si  quis  menti  im- 
presserit,  bellum  ipsum,  et  Ludi  virtutem  corde  faciliter,  vel  feliciter 
poterit  obtinere.'    At  the  end  are  these  facetious  lines — 

Finito  libro,  sit  laus  et  gloria  Christo  ! 
Detiir  pro  poena  Scriptori  pulclira  puclla. 
Penna,  precor,  ccssa,  quoniam  manus  est  mihi  fcssa. 
Explicit  hie  totum,  pro  parni  da  mihi  poUini.* 

•  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  an  exceedingly  curious  Catalogue  of 
Writers  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  inserted  in  "  A  l*rtatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess ; 
containing  the  Games  on  odds,  from  the  Traiti  r/r«  ^tnateurs  ;  the  Games  of  tlie 
celebrated  ^ttonymotu  Modenetet  a  variety  of  Games  actually  played,"  &c.  By 
John  Cochrane,  Etg,  1822.  8vo.  Mr.  C.  has  done  no  little  service  to  the  chess 
world  by  giving,  in  this  excellent  Treatise  on  Chess,  the  games  of  the  Anonymmu 
Modenete,  Some  of  the  giunes,  collected  from  actual  play,  evince  great  skill, 
particularly  that  at  p.  250.  His  defence  to  what  he  terms  <*  The  Queen* 8  Pawn  tw 
Game,**  at  p.  251,  and  his  notice  of  **  The  King^t  Pawn  one  Game,**  arc  also  \^y 
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There  are  several  Other  copies  of  tiiia  work  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
which  need  not  be  enuineraled. — MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  it,  I,  is  a  very 
curious  little  treatise  on  chess,  without  date  or  title,  written  on  vellnm 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  it  is  con- 
tained "inwiTfnoctavoitflrchment  leaves,"  but  we  must  not  infer  from 
thence  that  the  MS,  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  it  consists  of  only  nine  double-columned  pages,  each  column 
having  on  an  average  forty  lines  of  neatly  written  French  verse,  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  coloured  diagrams.  The  wuri(  commences  with 
the  author's gfnfriif  address  to  his  readers: 


Seitfnora  un  poi  menlende?:. 
Ki  its  gitit  de  escbci  amex. 
E  ieo  vne  psrtie  vrndirrji. 
Solunc  icro  ke  spris  cruti. 
Les  giu»  p>rtiz  miiiicemt  m. 
Ke  me  vnl  »pris  diuei-sc  ^nt. 
De  pluiun  mclslrci  \e»  u  apris. 
G'nt  veirie  iftd  mest  aiiis. 
E  mult  n  puTTK  leu  imender. 
Kia  tui  lei  eschei  voldra  iuer. 
Kar  ki  ke  iialdn  enteiitiucmcnt. 
Des  giuB  aprender  le  doctiienicnt. 
Lei  siiliU  Ircz.  lex  iitKlewiiu. 
l.ei  (lcfi:nsei.  cum  lea  aprcndrons, 
Dien  purra  ueer  e  partencir. 
Ke  giuspartiz  a  g'nt  aaueir. 


Juer  purra  plui  afeilement. 

Met  vne  ^ns  aount  ke  endcgplt. 

Vnt  lea  giuspartiz.  e  prisent  petit. 

Pur  C«u  q*  pol  cnseiuent  ou  nicuL       Becbusc  diey  know  little  i 

Mes  ceo  net  pa»  a  dreit  iu^menl. 

Dc  (lespire  ceo  dr" "■■*  '"  ■■'^*- 


Lordlinga,  a  lilllc  to  me  atlend, 
TV'iio  the  ^irie  of  chcaa  love. 
And  I  a  game  will  tell  you, 
According  as  I  tmve  learnt  il  -. 
Particulaily  the  game-putiM, 
Tliut  diven  people  havetauglit  me: 
(>f  many  mailcra  I  have  leamt  tliem. 
Many  Hrnes  I  have  had  advice : 
And  much  it  may  be  lawful  to  amend 
For  all  who  chess  wish  to  playi 
For  lie  tliut  would  attentively 
Of  the  game  learn  the  science. 
The  subtle  moves,  the  mates. 
The  defences,  as  we  have  learnt  them. 
May  well  see  and  perceive 
Thai  he  who  of  gumc-paitiei  has  great  know- 
ledge, 
In  all  couns  assuredly 
Con  play  more  skiUiiXly. 
But  there  is  one  people  who  in  despite 
[»ve  the  came-parties,  and  esteem  them  Uttte, 
iccauae  Uiey  know  little  or  nothing  of  them; 
But  this  U  not  from  right  judgment, 
Ite,  To  despise  tliat  which  none  knows  the  tnithof: 
gaJle.       (For  uU  may  be  at  tlie  French  court.) 
Ku-  cament  purra  ben  iuger.  For  how  cun  he  judge  well  of  that 

Dunt  it  ne  se  sell  rieni  luder.  To  wd  which  be  knows  nothing: 

Pur  ceo  neiustdeuu'tq'lBeitcerteins.  For  it  is  oot  just  before  he  knows  for  cerlun, 
Kar  sil  fiut.  tenn  ert  pur  viloiTis.  For  if  he  doe«  so,  it  will  be  done  wrongfully. 

Then  follows  a  particular  address  to  a  friend,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  argumentative  powers  of  the  writer,  is  too  curiuus  to  be  omitted: 
Real  frerc  Hiuent  maiicK  reqilia.         Fair  brother,  you  have  often  requested  me, 
i:..  ;«i  •..Lini  l»  TT>,«.i<  ai.u  That  t,  according  to  mv  advice. 

The  gume.pacties  should  Cnuislate 
Into  roninnci^*  and  to  you  send  ibem; 
I  have  done  them — now  receive  them. 
If  I  have  said  little,  do  not  blame  me. 
For  truly  there  is  much  pain 
De  prendre  les  gins  p'  enseynement.  To  learn  the  game  by  instruetion, 
Ki  nc  tiist  usii  a  leiehekier.  Who  is  not  seated  at  the  chess-board, 

V'lmn  pemtlci  trail  ingrr.  Where  he  may  judge  of  the  moves. 

Fet  est  nekedent  ore  le  receuet.        It  is  nevertheless  done,  now  receive 
Hun-liueret  e  pas  ncl  peoplei.  My  little  book,  and  do  not  publish  it ; 

goodi  llic  fronliipiecc  to  the  work  eihibits  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  moil  beautiful 
podliotiiinchea.  On  the  whole.  Mr.  C.'s  Treatise  will  be  foimd  extremely  useiiil 
to  amaleimk  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  more  experienced  players. 

'  This  word  doea  not  bear  in  ancient  writers  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
tend:  it  ngnilies  jrenenlly  the  Firnrti  language,  and.  by  Implication,  works  of 
other  biMnry  or  hble,  composed  in  that  lougup. 
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Ktr  choM  ke  trop  est  poplee. 
Ifeins  valt.  e  meins  ett  amee. 
£  sens,  e  aueir.  plus  uil  ensunt. 
Kant  co'mun  est  a  tut  le  mond. 
Kar  si  les  set  sages  de  Rome. 
Neu  seusent  plus  ke  altre  home. 
Nient  plus  ne  fiist  de  eus  parie. 
Ke  daltres  ke  del  siecle  sunt  ale. 
£  si  li  or  fut  si  communs. 
E  um  fer.  v  acer.  v  plumbs. 
Nient  ne  fut  de  srei^ur  chirte. 
Ke  lautre  metal  ke  ai  nome. 
Pur  ceo  beal  frere  par  icele  fei. 
Vus  coniur,  (f  feistes  amei. 
Ke  vutt  cest  hnere  pas  napestez. 
Si  vus  congie  de  moi  ne  aiez. 


For  a  thing  thAt  is  too  common. 

Is  less  valued  and  less  loved  ;    ^ 

And  sense  and  knowledge  become  more  vile. 

When  they  are  common  to  all  the  world : 

For  if  the  seven  wise  masters  of  Rome 

Knew  not  more  than  other  men. 

Nothing  more  would  be  said  of  them 

Than  of  others  of  that  age  that  are  passed : 

And  if  gold  were  as  common 

As  iron,  or  steel,  or  lead. 

It  would  not  be  of  greater  deamess 

Than  the  other  metals  that  I  have  named. 

Therefore,  &ir  brother,  by  this  faith,    • 

I  entreat  you,  as  you  profess  fiiendship. 

That  you  do  not  lend  this  book. 

If  you  have  not  leave  from  me. 


6 . .  Muse  uilain. 

12  . .  Giu  des  alfins. 

13  . .  Fol  sil  prent. 


The  principal  merit  of  this  author  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject;  for,  in  other  respects,  his  book  con- 
tains no  openings,  and  his  ends  of  games  are  many  of  them  so  ob- 
scure, and  his  cnrections  to  play  them  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  they  almost  defy  elucidation.  Still  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
merit  commendation,  and  afford  no  inconclusive  ai^ument,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  game,  at  that  early  period,  was  not  only  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  skill.  Some  of  the  parties  in  this  manuscript  are  designated  by 
a  narticular  title,  allusive  either  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces,  or  nature 
or  the  game ;  a  custom  introduced  probably  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  memory,  and  forming  a  species  of  memoria  technica  for  the  ama- 
teur. The  following  list  shows  the  names  giyen  in  this  treatise  to 
many  of  the  parties  and  ends  of  games : 

Game  3  . .  Ki  peot  si  prenge. 
4 . .  Covena'nt  lei  ueint. 
5 . .  Ki  ne  done  chose  amee. 
Ne  prendra  chose  desiree. 

The  remaining  eight  games  are  without  titles  to  them. 

The  first  game  in  this  manuscript  is  introduced  by  the  following 
short  tale,  no  doubt  inserted  by  the  writer  to  induce  his  readers  to  ex- 
amine the  work,  which  even  the  interesting  game  of  chess  would  have 
failed  in  effecting,  without  the  additional  temptation  of  a  romance,  and 
that  a  love  one! 

Dui  baron  estient  iadis.  There  were  formerly  two  barons, 

Ke  des  esches  vrent  apris.  Who  had  leamt  chess ; 

A  vn  ior  paratie  sasistrent.  One  day  they  sat  down 

As  esches  giuer.  e  g*ntment  mistrent.  To  play  at  chess,  and  g^reatly  they  staked. 

li  vns  mist  sa  teste  pur  copore.  The  one  staked  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

The  other  his  daughter,  if  he  could  not  mate 

him. 
They  played  until  he  was  wrprited* 
Who  had  staked  his  head  on  the  game. 
He  was  much  troubled,  preparing  himself  for 

death. 
When  the  news  to  the  maid  came 
That  her  lover  to  death  was  deUvered. 

Kant  ele  lentent.  auale  les  desgrez.    When  she  heard  it,  down  the  steps 


Lautre  sa  fille.  sil  nel  pout  mater. 

Tant  iuerent  kil  fust  suspris. 
Ke  sa  teste  al  giu  ont  mis. 
Mult  fiit  dolent  pur  moit  se  tint. 

Kant  la  nouele  a  la  pucele  vint 
Ke  ml  amis  a  mort  ert  Huerez. 


*  A  eheu  term;  the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 


(i'nt  feice  estut  e  cgtudia. 
Comenl  deliuerer  le  purrs. 
Puis  iltt.  m'lt  est  foLi  e  bricuii. 
Ke  SI  teBt«  met  en  runcun. 
Ai  csclics.  N  bien  ne  purueit. 
Vltrc  te  neofiine  tret,  e  aparceit. 
Quelc  cboSE  aider  U  porra. 
Plus  ne  dit.  sis  pcres  le  coraca. 
E  iiin  ke  miJ  ot  pnrlee. 
La  pucele  en  cliaiimbre  reestalee. 
Le  cbiualer  a  Id  eie  ceo  ot  dit. 
Mult  cstudia.  e  tuit  purujt, 
Kil  tit  b  defeiMe  e  la  mateion. 
Si  cum  nui  ici  ]e  aprendrum. 


From  her  clumber'  into  the  iialliht  enli 
She  saw  lier  lover  surprised — much  slic 

concerned, 
Long  time  she  stood  and  studii:d 
How  she  might  d«livcr  him ; 
Then  she  said,  *'  He  is  vcrj^  foolish 
Who  his  head  puts  in  ransom 
At  chtss,  unless  he  can  well  perceive 
Revond  the  ninth  move,  and  see 
W^i  tiling  may  ud  him." 
Mure  she  said  not ;  her  tatlier  was  angri ; 
And  swore  it  was  ill-spoken. 
The  mud  returned  to  Uct  chamber. 
The  Knl^t  on  what  she  had  said 
Studied  much,  and  so  long  surveyed  it. 
That  he  saw  the  defence  and  the  check-mat^ 
Aa  we  have  here  Icumt  it. 


That  the  author  waa  not  an  eccIeHiasttc  is  evident  from  the  uncom- 
plimentary allusions  to  the  clergy,  in  rarlous  part«  of  the  Manuscript. 
riiuB,  in  pag.  5.  col.  U — 

Cist  pu  resemble  nos  Icltrea. 

Nos  eueskes.  e  nos  abbcz. 

Ke  tant  liche  sunt  de  g'nt  auer. 

E  tant  sages  de  terrien  siuer. 

E  a  degre  e  tut  aenient. 

Lur  almcs  liuerent  a  turment. 

8i  ke  le  diable  uoiUetit  t  nun, 

Les  liuerent  a  pcrdicion. 

Kar  il  aheuent  lilleB  e  fiz. 

E  lur/«rmi  (')  e  lur  norriz.  tic.  Sic. 

AI  the  end  of  this  MS.  are  the  following  Latin  lines  on  the  moves 
of  the  piecea  at  Chess : 

1  it  pedes  nd  bellum  prior  incipit  ip'e  duellum. 
fergit  in  obUijuum  punctimi  feriena  inimicum. 
Alpheus  in  triueis  poiat  insidias  inimicis, 
PugTiat  potenter  temptatq'  ferire  latcntcr. 
Miles  in  aduerso  puncio  mediante  relicto. 
Prosilit  it  fortem  prostemit  fhrtior  lioslem. 
Linea  *i  pateat  roco.  capit  omne  q'd  obstat 
Pergit  in  obliquum  regalis  femina  punctuDi. 
Si  scacces  rcgem  repJem  pcrdere  scdcm. 
Cogitur.  &  totua  sit  de  sede  remotus. 
Die  regi  scaccum.  si  semita  nun  patet  illi, 
Uatus  erit  factus.  nusq'm  latuisse  coactus. 

These  lines  are  taken,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  short  poem  on 
chess,  {Bibl.  Itrgia  13  £.  xii.)  entilled,  "  Incipit  modui et  scientia  ludi 
Scaccorum,^'  which  will  be  mentioneil  in  its  proper  place, as  will  like- 
wise another  treatiiie  (in  tlie  same  Manuscript)  attributed  to  Pone  In- 
nocent, and  entitled,  "  Sequitur  gutedam  moralitas  de  Scaccarto,  per 
Duininum  Imocfntium  Papam." 

There  is  a  Chess  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  marked  13  A.  rviii., 

*  Tlic  chunben  of  the  ladies  about  the  period  of  this  manuscript  were  constnict- 
ed  uf  wooden  boBids  or  «hi[|gIe^  and  called  chambers  or  baveit,  pmbably  trom 
llieir  nsembbnce  lo  an  arhtnr.    The  halt,  in  which  the  noblemen  and  tlieir  feii- 
daturic  Tended,  fonned  a  sepuUc  building,  connected  cither  by  a  Bight  of  slept    I 
or  a  lung^  and  namw  punge. 
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considerably  longer  than  that  just  described,  and  containing  not  only 
all  the  positions  in  that  treatise,  but  many  additional  »ames.  The 
writer  has  evidently  formed  his  book  on  the  foundation  oi  the  formen 
and  has  extended  it  tq  nearly  two  thousand  lines.  The  names  of  the 
games  are  as  follows : 


Game  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 


. .  Guy  de  chr*.  Game 

. .  Gtiy  de  chr*. 

.  .  Guy  de  chr*. 

. .  Le  g^y  de  dames. 

. .  Le  guy  de  damoysclcs, 

.  .  Le  guy  de  alfins. 

.  .  Le  guy  de  alfins. 

. .  Le  guy  de  aiiel. 

.  .  Le  gMy  de  couenau't. 

.  .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou'. 

. .  Guy  de  p'pre  confunou*. 

.  .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou'. 

.  .  MaJ  aasis. 

.  .  Guy  cotidian. 

.  .  Le  g^y  cotidian. 

. .  Le  poynt  estrau^ge. 

.  .  Le  poynt  estrau'ge. 

.  .  Ky  perde  sey  aalue. 

.  .  Ky  ne  doune  ceo  kc  il  eyme  ne 

p'nt  ke  desire. 
.  .  Bicn  troue. 
.  .  Beal  petiz. 

.  .  Mieut  vaut  engyn  ke  force. 
.  .  Ky  est  larges  est  sages. 
.  .  Ky  doune  g^nye. 
• .  Le  guy  de  \y  enginous  e  ly 

coueytous. 
.  ,  Couenau't  fet  ley, 
.  .  Do  pres  seu  ioyst  ky  de  loyns 

vcvt 


28  . .  Meschef  fethom  penser. 

29  .  .  La  chace  de  chiualer. 

30  .  .  La  chace  de  ferce  e  de  chr'. 
31 . .  Bien  fort. 

32  .  .  Fol  si  prent. 

33  .  .  Ly  ennoyous. 

34  .  .  Le  seons  sey  emioye. 

35  .  .  Le  veil  conu. 

36  .  .  Le  haut  enprise. 

37  . .  Le  guy  de  cu'dat. 

38  . .  Ky  put  se  prenge. 

39  . .  La  batalie  aaunz  aray. 

40  . .  Le  tret  emble. 
41 . .  Le  tret  emble. 

42  . .  Ly  desperez. 

43  . .  Ly  meruelious. 

44  . .  Ly  meruelious. 

45  . .  De  pou'  ferce  home  fet. 

46  . .  Muse  vyleyn. 

mo^seles. 

48  .  .  Fol  81  sey  fie. 

49  .  .  Ha»  no  title. 

50  .  .  Mai  veysyn. 

51  .  .  H€U  no  title. 

52  . .  Le  nuit  de  ferces. 

53  .  .  Flour  de  guys. 

54  .  .  Le  batalie  de  Rokea. 

55  .  .  Duble  eschec. 


The  MS.  opens  with  the  following  preface,  taken  from  that  prefixed 
to  the  Cotton  Manuscript. 


Icy  come^  cent  Us 

Seignours,  vn  poy  entendez. 

Yi.  ke  les  gius  des  eschez  ames. 

E  ieo  vn  p'tie  V«.  dirray. 

Solunc  ceo  ke  apris  enay. 

De  plusures  mestrcs  les  ay  apris. 

Grau' 

Kar 

Des  glusp'tiez  apredre 

Les  sutils  trayz  &  les  mateysou'nes. 

Les  defenses  cu'  les  apreMeromes, 

En  tute  cours  asseiireme't. 

.Tucr  porra  le  plus  afcileme't. 

Mes  V«.  ke  ceste  liueret  en  auez. 


piusures  mesircs  les  ay  apns. 
Li't  ueisdie  i  aid  moy  est  auys. 

ky  voudra  ente'tiueme't. 

GTiusD'tiez  aoredre  le  doctnemc't. 


iupHiex  des  Esches. 

\K  requer  ke  top  ne  le  pupliez. 
Mcyns  vaut  &  meyns  est  amee. 
E  sens  &  auer  plus  vil  ensou't. 
Ka'nt  common  sou't  a  tut  Ic  mo'nd. 
Kar  si  li  set  sage  de  rome. 
Ne  siussent  plus  ke  altre  home. 
Nient  plus  ne  fut  ore  de  eus  p'le. 
Ke  des  altres  ke  del  siecle  su't  passe. 
E  si  li  or  fut  si  comuns. 
Q'n  fer  ou  assez  ou  plumbs. 
II  ne  fut  de  plus  chierte. 
Ke  altre  metal  q'  ay  nome. 
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DubliN  is  a  miiiiatiire  of  London :  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  and    ' 
hks  lis  squares  ami  great  streets.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  and  only  inhabited  bj  persona 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  trade;  nnr  is  it,  like  Bith,  a 

freat  theatre  of  amusement.  \t  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  ranks  as 
.ondon.  It  has  its  little  court,  its  viceroy,  with  all  the  attendants  upon 
his  Deflected  royalty;  it  has  its  little  aristorracy  and  itia  leaders  oCban 
ton;  it  has  its  corporation;  it  hastls  Lord  Mayor, and  all  the  pagean- 
try of  city  grandeur ;  it  has  its  manufacturing,  its  mercantile,  and  its 
monied  iiitei-ests ;  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ireland,  and  is  acconlingly 
the  locus  in  ywo  of  judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  &c.  Almost  every 
thing  we  tind  in  London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin.  The  difference 
is  but  in  degree,  and  the  similitude  may  be  traced  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. Dublin  hns  its  club-rooms,  just  as  we  have  ours  in  St.  James's- 
street ;  there  are  also  balls  on  the  name  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at  AI- 
mack's;  and  the  gjardens  attached  to  the  Rotunda  are,  during  the 
season,  lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imitation  iif  Vauxhall.  Dublin 
too  resemules  the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and  flows.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  long  robe  take 
wing,  and  the  whole  moveable  population  disembogues  itself  into  the 
cottages,  villas,  and  mansions  which  line  the  bay.  Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more  complete;  and  tlie  state  of  society 
(hen  existing  mu^t  have  been  eiceedinglj  worthy  of  observation,  anti 
the  varieties  it  presented  highly  entertaining.  The  recollections  of  I 
this  period  cherished  by  the  efder  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  lively, 
and  their  representations  of  the  great  excitement  and  festivity  which 
prevailed  arc  probably  correct.  While  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry 
were  attending  in  their  places  in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation. T,he  wealth  xvhieh  was  necessarily  ditfused,  increased  the 
shrewdness  and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the  most  quickwitted  people 
of  Kurope.  The  very  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoeblacks  (a  fraternity 
now,  alas!  nearly  citincf)  partook  the  general  hilarity,  and  cracked 
such  jrikes  and  said  such  excellent  things  as  they  are  now  rteldom  heard 
to  utter.  The  mob,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
took  a  wfli-m  interest  in  the  subjects  of  its  debates,  which  weic  of  a 
popular  nature;  and  several  choice  spirits  arose,  whose  fe.ils  and 
prowess  are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  ditty.  Parties  ran  high, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  sometimes  arrayed  against  the  other. 
The  cusl-pnrters  were  at  one  time  atv.triance  wiih  the  weavers  of  the 
Liberty;  the  burden  of  their  war-cry  ran  thus: 

"  We'll  not  leave  a  wovet  alive  in  llic  Combe,* 
We'll  cut  U..:ir  it<:n,  uxd  uc'U  break  llicir  l>K.r<i." 

Butthefendgof  the  coal-pnrlers and  weavers  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
Had  they  not  had  a  bard,  we  should  not  now  have  mentioned  them. 
At  this  period  ■  klang  aru«e,  and  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the 

■  The  Combe  in  llublln  i>  new  9i,  Pnirick's  (S»ift's!)  cuthcdiul:  ihc  ailuatimi  h 
Q  low  one,  and  we  pvtanne  thkt  it  sliniilil  jiropcily  be  Hpclled  witliniit  llie  finul  f. — 
Het  JuhnMin'k  Didiunary,  v.  Cimt/i,  m«l  rMnAm'),  lli-iiaiinla,  by  GIIim-- 
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k>wer  orders,  which  was  of  a  most  curious  character,  and  which  gave 
additional  zest  to  their  farcical  sayings  and  jests.  The  dialogue  be- 
tween two  shoeblacks  playing  pitch  and  toss,  which  appeared  in 
Edeeworth's  Irish  Bulls,  is  exquisite  in  its  kind.  What  dandy  of  the 
hifi;hest  water  could  make  a  proposition  to  a  brother  fop  in  a  finer 
spirit  of  enjouement  than  that  conveyed  in  the  phrase — **  Tim,  will  you 
sky  a  copper?"  and  the  glorious  conclusion  spoken  in  a  tone  of  such 

Erofligate  valour,  and  "  So  I  ^ves  it  him,  plaise  your  honour,  into  the 
read -basket  with  my  bread-winner  (knife)  up  to  tne  Lampsey  (maker's 
name) !"  Even  better  than  this  we  deem  <*  !Ine  night  before  JLarry  was 
stretcnedf'*^  one  of  the  best  slang  songs  ever  made.  In  the  records  of 
Irish  crime  such  offenders  as  Larry  are  often  found.  Our  Old  Bailey 
culprits  are  dark,  gloomy  knaves;  but  the  Irish  rogues  are  all  Mac- 
heaths  and  Don  Juans  in  their  way,  "gay,  bold,  dashing  villains." 
An  Irishman  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  looked  so 
sad.  *'  Ah !"  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  just  taken  leave  for  ever  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  the  world  ever  saw." 
-— '•  How,  for  ever?" — "  Yes,  for  ever;  he's  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  a 
burglary !"  It  was  a  fact  that  this  gentleman,  now  enjoying  name 
and  station,  used  to  frequent  the  Dublin  Newgate,  and  found  his  boon 
companions  among  some  of  its  inmates ;  and  certainly  those  who  have 
a  stomach  strong  enough  for  coarse  low  humour,  could  not  make  a 
better  selection. 

While  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  legislature,  there  was  a  great  commix- 
ture of  the  Bar  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons:  almost 
every  lawyer  of  any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  parliament;  the  scene  was 
a  strange  one.  Not  merely  all  interests,  but  all  the  varieties  of  human 
character  had  their  suitable  representations.  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  the  active  men  are  all  endowed  with  much  the  same  quali- 
ties :  there  is  some  small  distinction  between  the  great  orators  and  the 
men  of  business;  every  man  is  expected,  however,  to  exhibit  good 
sense  and  information.  In  the  Irish  parliament  it  was  not  so.  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  there  in  every  possible  diversity  of  means.  There 
were  the  fighting  members,  ready  to  take  off  an  obnoxious  man  if  he 
did  but  "bite  his  thumb;"  there  were  the  jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe 
with  a  bon  mot,  or  a  sneer  at  his  expense ;  there  were  the  vehement 
declaimers,  whose  weapon  was  invective,  and  who  levelled  abuse  at 
him  whose  views  and  reasonings  they  could  not  impugn.  Let  any  one 
look  to  the  Irish  debates,  and  he  will  find  ample  fund  for  astonishment. 
The  entire  city  used  to  be  pervaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
tyider  discussion  in  the  house.  Multitudes  used  to  throng  its  avenues 
and  cheer  the  popular  members.  All  this  is  now  past,  and  the  scene 
is  comparatively  dull;  but  there  is  yet  much  in  Dublin  to  repay  in- 
quiry skilfully  directed,  and  to  excite  interest.  The  great  proprietors 
no  longer  residin^in  Dublin,  the  first  place  in  society  has  naturally 
devolved  to  the  Bar,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  held  in  liigher 
estimation  in  Ireland  than  in  this  country.  The  profession  is  by  no 
means  so  much  detached  as  here,  and  a  counsellor,  as  he  is  termed,  is 
expected  to  be  not  merely  acquainted  with  law,  but  to  be  well-informed 
on  every  subject,  and  he  is  accordingly  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  points.  An  English  practitioner  would  be  much  surprised  at  the 
course  of  an  Irish  barrister's  life.  The  courts  do  not  sit  till  near  eleven 
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ii'dock,  an*i  no  bnsiness  U  dune  after  dinner.  There  are  no  inns  of 
court,  and  esch  indiviilual  lives  in  that  part  of  the  cit;  he  chooses. 
The  judges  lead  an  easy  life;  there  is  seldom  anv  press  of  business, 
and  in  Chanccrj  we  believe  tJiere  is  not  (when  will  the  same  be  said 
of  the  English  court?)  a  single  case  in  arrear.  Nor  is  this  stranze, 
when  it  Is  eonsidered  that,  for  a  country  so  Ereatly  inferior  in  wealtli 
and  size,  the  same  number  of  courts  and  judges  is  constituted, 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chancery,  there  beine  in  Ireland 
no  vice-chancellor;  but  when  the  business  of  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  there  as  speaker,  are  considered, 
the  position  may  be  made  with  safety.  The  courts  are  all  held  in  the 
same  building,  to  which  also  are  attached  the  various  law  offices, 
it  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine  circular 
hall  with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the  courts  open  around.  It  is 
the  custom  for  all  barristers,  whether  having  anji  bu*iness  or  not,  to 
attend  each  day  during  term  a  few  hours  in  this  hall,  around  which 
they  walk,  intermixed  with  attorneys  and  suitors.  Here  circnlates, 
speaking  without  a  metaphor,  all  the  tattle  and  news  of  the  citjr. 
There  can  be  uo  more  agreeable  lounge.  The  late  Mr.Curran  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Pour  Coarls,  as  it  is 
called,  each  day ;  and  here,  after  playin|:  off  hi*  puns  and  saying  his 
good  things,  he  used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner-parties,  to  wiiicA 
he  invitedthecleverestof  the  young  men  he  met,  and  among  whom,  till 
his  latest  hour,  he  was  the  youngest  of  all.  To  them  he  gave  abundnnce 
of  wine,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  himself  sparing.  Rind  and  bene- 
volent to  each,  every  guest  felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned  and  resumed  his  seat,  walked 
about  discoursing  delicious  eloquence,  or  took  up  his  violoncello  as  he 
felt  inclined.  In  the  habits  of  the  profession  there  is,  perhaps,  notliin| 
to  remarit  l>eyond  their  general  character,  which  partakes  more  ol 
pleaanre  and  (may  we  say  so?)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our  deni. 
zens  of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  traders  of  Dublin  are  divided  into  three  descriptions,  which 
■re  strongly  distinguished.  There  is  the  Corporation  class,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  reputable;  the  great  Catholic  body,  and  the  Presby- 
lerian,  which  last  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  and  American  trade. 
It  is  among  the  second  that  Sie  stranger  will  find  most  matter  for 
observation.  Their  religion  has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  ami  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  consequence  they 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  customs  and  mo<le  of  lite.  The  in 
stitution  of  fasting  two,  and  often  three  days  each  week,  as  well  as  ii 
Lent,  is  a  great  prevention  of  social  intercourse  between  Catholics  and 
Pruteslants.  The  rules  of  the  Church  are  observed  in  Dublin  with  the 
utmost  Kirictnesa, — a  strictness  unknown  elsewhere.  Among  them 
selves  ihey  live  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  all  classes  in  Dubli 
The  marlcet  is  very  fine ;  the  supply  nf  &sh,  that  prime  article  in  : 
epicure's  catalogue  of  the  goods  ot  life,  ample  and  regular  in  all  ita 
species,  shell,  white,  red,  8cc.  The  common  beverage,  that  most 
used,  and  though  cheapest,  most  prized,  is  whiskey -punch.  Though 
called  punch,  it  would,  however,  as  most  frequently  drunk,  be  mor« 
properly  denominated  toddy ;  theesaential  difference  being,  as  we  ap' 
Vei.  UI.  No.  18.-1822.  3  S 
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prebend,  that  punch  contiuns  lemon  and  that  todd  j  does  not  Whiikejr 
IS  of  two  kinds — ^malt,  and  corn,  that  is,  made  from  barlej  or  from  oats, 
the  first  of  which  is  most  esteemed.    But  there  is  another  distinctioD, 
and  that  is  between  parliament  whiskey,  and  poteen,  or  whiskey  made 
in  defiance  of  parliament  and  all  its  ordinances,  in  a  small  still  or 
pot.  .  This  last  acquires,  from  the  use  of  turf  or  peat  in  tile  process,  a 
smoked  taste,  as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  there  is  gjtettt  diTersity 
of  sentimept»  the  strong  preponderance  of  authorities  ^ng  in  favoiir 
of  the  smoke.    The  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit,  "  a  dainty  spirit,^  as 
Shakspeare  says.   It  is  not  very  palatable  to  one  who  has  revelled  on 
claret  and  hock  and  Burgundy,  but  it  is  sweet  and  delicious  to  those 
habituated  to  drink  it,  and  it  is  extremely  innocent    It  may  be  safely 
said,  that  an  excess  in  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  taken  in  no  shape 
less  injurious;  and  assuredly  the  potency  of  its  malienity  is  well  triM* 
The  good  old  days  are  gone  when  the  door  was  used  to  be  locked,  and 
the  guests  kept  in  durance  till  they  became  quite  drunk :  bat  a  great 
dealof  hard  cirinkinfi;  yet  prevails  in  Dublin.    The  middle  classes  are 
very  much  disposed  to  tne  enjoyments  of  the  table;  nor  are  they 
without  a  tendency  to  another  modish  vice.    They  play  cards  for  sums 
small  and  trivial  indeed  in  the  apprehension  of  a  dowager  at  Bath,  or  a 
man  of  mettle  in  town,  but  yet  considerable  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account    The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth, 
root  and  branch,  as  tlie  saying  is,  |£10,000,  perhaps  not  half  that  sum, 
will  lose  on  occasion  six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo ;  and  her  husband 
will  be  guilty  of  a  more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  doaUe 
that  amount    Supper  is,  in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoyment   At 
supper  it  was  that  often  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  the 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  join  hands,  and  sim;  all  together  the 
bold  national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh.   The  effect  ofthis  was  wonder- 
ful.   It  was  enouffh  to  have  animated  the  veriest  slave  and  coward. 
Old  and  young,  ue  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty,  all  united 
their  voices  and  hands.    We  apprehend  that  many  a  democrat  must 
thus  have  been  created.    Stubborn,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heart 
that  could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age  and  the  influence  of  enthusi- 
astic beauty.    This  meal  continues  to  be  the  chosen  one.    During 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  the  members  of  the  party  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other;  restraint  has  worn  off-— little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up^people  have  attached  themselves  to  each  other 
— ^the  belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and  all  sit  down  with  fresh 
zest  for  enjoyment,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  separating  to  im|>art 
its  sweet  melancholy.    To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of  politics, 
and  sombre  dinsertations  on  the  weather.    More  jocund  themes  attend 
supper.    There  is  mirth  and  song  and  laughter ;  and  the  maid,  who  has 
been  coy  and  reserved  during  me  preceding  hours,  at  length  smiles 
favour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  literature  has  made  less  progress 
amoDfj  tne  Catholic  gentry  of  Dublin  than  any  description  oi  indivi- 
duals in  these  countries.  They  are,  however,  in  their  manners  easy 
and  cheerful,  and  eMowed  with  that  natural  courtesy  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  In  England  we  are  too  much  a 
people  of  business — a  <<  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  as  we  are  somewhat 
severely  called.    Our  gravity  dse3  tend  to  produce  somewhat   of 
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ntoroseness.  In  Ireland  every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  man  of 
pleasure.  We  see  few  persons  wedded  tu  and  delighting  in  une  occu- 
paliiin  as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a  large  budy.  the  Prebyterian 
seltlerit  in  the  north,  to  whom  these  observations  apply  with  less  force ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  original  Scottish  character  has  been 
much  mellowed  by  transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  apt  to 
confound  the  various  descriptions  of  Irish,  but  the  distinctions  are 
worth  remarking.  In  Dublin  a  judicious  cicerone  may  point  out  th« 
dissipated  and  refined  southern,  the  primitive  Milesian  of  the  west,  and 
the  more  sober  and  stern  inhabitant  of  the  north,  all  strong;ly  con- 
trasted to  an  observing  eye,  and  the  brogue  of  each  varying  in  cnarac- 
ler  and  richness.  In  England  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or  factor 
would  prefer  to  hear  himself  termed  tradesman  to  gentleman  ;  but  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  water  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentle- 
man. We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  mentionine;  that  tha 
term  esquire  is  almost  universally  applied.  There  is  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland;  there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be  content  with  being 
veil  fed  and  clothed,  and  remaining  in  their  original  grade  in  society. 
As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader  makes  a  Tittle  money ,lie  extends  his  domes- 
tic, not  his  mercantile  establishment  He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
augmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  increase  of  liia  pleasures.  There  is 
a  great  wantof  proper  pride,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  vanity.  People 
retire  from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means  as  in  England  they  would 
begin  upon. 

This,  however,  all  tends  to  make  the  people,  if  not  respectable,  at 
least  pleasant,  which  the  Irish  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be.  In 
society  there  is  less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hauteur  than  in  England. 
Let  us  here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ;  among 
which  in  every  country  the  national  character  and  peculiarities  are 
most  visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ireland,  the  great  proprietors  and 
nobles,  are  much  the  same  as  individuals  holding  the  same  station 
amongst  us.  On  entering  society  in  Dublin,  a  stranger  will  be  much 
struck  by  the  animation  of  the  party  ;  the  absence  ot — we  were  going 
to  write,  maurais-ZiontPi  the  haste  which  individuals  make  to  com- 
mit themselves,  as  it  is  termed  ;  the  freedom  with  which  every  man 
gives  his  sentiments;  a'nd,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  real  ability  and  ■ 
powers  of  elocution  with  which  he  defends  and  explains  them. 

The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  much  provincial ; 
indeed  questions  immediately  affecting  the  country  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  important  to  occupy  attention.  But  what  may  be  called 
imperial  policy  is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  (he  approximation  of 
two  planets ;  an  event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  degree  so  minute, 
and  so  remotely,  as  to  occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought.  There 
does  not  prevad  in  Dublin  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of  parties,  which  we  find  in 
this  city.  The  press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  delicate  and  too  much 
open  to  controversy,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  ;  but  we  will  remark,  that 
the  sweeping,  slapdash,  discuraive,  colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic.  The  writing  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  journals.  Though  news- 
pafMrs  are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have  small  circulation 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin ;  nor  have  we  remark"!  In  any  ni" 
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the  alehouses  any  newspaper  *  taken  in  here/  as  is  frequent  in  London. 
These  people  have  certainly,  as  their  superiors  seem  to  think  they  too 
have,  lost  all  political  weignt  and  consideration.  The  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  all  unite,  however  else  they  may  differ,  in  bewailing  the 
Union,  which  they  deem  to  have  been  fatal  to  Ireland,  because  in- 
jurious to  them  immediately,  and  to  their  city.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  since  that  measure,  Bublin  has  been  most  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  enlar^^ement 
and  improvement;  there  is  no  question  that  the  trade  of  the  city  haa 
declined.  Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
what  did  once  belong  to  the  capital ;  and  minor  sea-ports  now  corres- 
pond directly  with  London  ana  Liverpool,  and  the  foreign  porta,  with 
all  of  which  they  used  formerly  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  com- 
modities from  the  Dublin  merchant.  This  is  not  a  consequence  of  &o 
Union,  but  of  the  proj^^ss  of  trade,  and  general  advancement  of  the 
countiy.  There  are  in  Dublin  no  houses  vacantp— none  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  have  gone  to  ruin ;  some  have  fiUlen  into  the 
plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers  and  merchants ;  many^  are  converted 
into  public  institutions  and  schools,  and  a  great  proportion  into  hotels. 
By  this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  naturally  much  affected, 
and  with  many  a  bitter  expression  of  sorrow  thev  point  out  to  the 
stranger  the  uirmer  residences  of  the  various  noble  fiunilies.  The 
Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  aegree,  very  different  from  honest  blunt  John  Bull's 
sentiments  on  that  score;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  loss 
of  so  much  eood  company  is  felt  as  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
solid  and  suostantial  injury  which  the  Union  occasioned  the  citizens  of 
the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is  prodigious.  All  the  members 
of  parliament,  going  and  returning,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin:  it  was 
formerly  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation ;  it  is  now  a  ^at  place 
of  passa^.  Dublin  is  now  as  ereat  as  it  was  at  the  Union;  not  as 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  haa  that  Union  not  taken  place.  The 
aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  has  augmented  and 
maintained  that  dislike  of  England,  which  was  once  so  strong  in  Ire- 
land, but  which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  highest  sense  of  ue  value 
and  merit  of  Englisn  sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and  exactness,  is 

fineral ;  but  the  coldness  ancl  reserve  of  the  character  is  olgected  to. 
here  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  emulous  of  our  virtues ;  and  it 
would  be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  excellencies  of  their  temper 
and  good  nature.  There  is  one  article,  the  improvement  in  respect  of 
which  we  may  condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lord  Londonderry's  speech 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  vouchsafed  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  grave  congratulation  to  the  lepslature.  With  such 
an  authority,  we  run  no  risk  of  derogating  from  our  dignity  by  adverting 
to  it  We  have  the  happiness  of  stating,  that  within  the  fast  fifty  yearn 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  improved,  in  point  of  cleanlineaa,  in 
a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They  are  still  far  from  that  martinet 
puritj^  which  we  boast;  but  except  in  minor  and  trivial  particulara,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  little  less  cleanly  than  those  of  London.  Moat 
of  the  hotels  are  kept  in  as  g^ood  order  as  any  here.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  see  the  outer  stepa  and  window  stones  of  that  dazzling  and  Cretan 
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whitene^B  they  exhibit  in  England ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever 
CDinfart  demands  th«t  the  brush  and  the  scrubbing-bhck  should  be, 
they  have  been,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  atrange  b»  it  wilt  sound  to 
Eni^liHh  ears,  may  be  found  a  perfect  pattern  of  cleauliness :  tlie  houses 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  are  many  of  them  a^ 
ticrupulously  and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  aa  possible.  These  re- 
marks, however,  must  be  confined  tu  the  more  (-omfnrtable  and  happy 
classes  of  the  comuiunily.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry  ;  but 
directing  ourselves  alone  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say. 
thil  it  contains  a  large  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  most  squalid  and 
wretched  cunditJOD.  An  establishment  fur  the  relief  and  reception  of 
mendicants  does  exist  in  Dublin:  it  is  maintained  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, there  being,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  poor-laws  m  Ire- 
lanu.  But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a  description  of  individuals  who  do 
not  fall  properly  under  the  description  of  paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit 
object  for  alms.T-we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders  uf  tradespeople  and 
mechanics.  There  is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  tite  Liberty,  almost  wholly 
inhabited  by  these  persons.  St.  Giles's,  or  the  moat  wretched  lane  of 
London,  is  splendid  compared  with  it.  We  were  informed  that  the 
Earl  of  Meatn,  whose  property  it  is,  actually  gets  no  rent:  and  that 
tlie  old  law  doctrine  of  General  Occupancy  prevails.  The  h'juses 
are  most  of  them  ruinous,  but  having  been  originally  well  built  and 
of  good  materials,  they  hold  together.  The  languishing  state  of  the 
woollen  and  silk  trades  in  Ireland  has  had  its  elt'ect,  but  the  evil  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  great  inischief  under  which  that  country 
cuETers,  the  amallneas  of  the  recompense  of  labour.  In  London,  too, 
there  is  much  squalid  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
the  way  than  in  Dublin,  keeping  to  tli«  west  end  of  the  town  here, 
nothing  but  opulence  presents  itself:  penury  hides  itself  in  remote 
retreats.  But  in  Dublin  he  must  step  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the 
view  of  wretchedness.  It  is  not  possible  to  walk  in  any  direction 
half  an  hour  without  getting  among  the  loathsome  habitations  of  the 
poor.  In  traversing  Dublin,  the  stranger  will  feel  with  peculiar  force 
the  poet's  emotion,  when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  with  the  city,  he 
says  of  U\e  former — 

"  Here  wBfl  not  mingled  in  the  clty'ii  pomp, 
Ol'Ure's  extremes,  Uic  gr»mj'^"r  "id  die  gloom'." 

Thefirst  view  of  Dublin  is  prepossessing  i  Sackville-strret,  by  whit 
the  traveller  from  Howth  entexs,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europi 
and  as  he  passes  through  it,  and  over  Carlisle-bridge,  the  Post-office 
and  the  Cualom-house  are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts  is  obtained, 
and  the  Bank  and  College  lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  these  are 
almost  all  that  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first 
emotion  ofa  stranger  arriving  in  Dublin,  is  admiration ;  and  that  dis- 
appointment succeeds.  The  Bank  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  for  purity  and  elegance, 
stands,  we  believe,  unrivalled  in  these  isles.  Its  beaulv  has  been 
somewhat  impaired  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monied  gentry. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  series  nf  portics.  'Me  apt  rrwirt  of  Elotiuence 
and  the  Muses;  but  the  wurtny  hir'  nwe     i ccted  in  the  inter- 

stices between  thr  roliimnn,  a  stout  nimpart  of  stone  nnil  mortnr,  thus 
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adding  to  the  gecurity  of  their  coffers  and  the  gpaciousnefts  of  the 
building,  however  thej  may  have  detracted  from  tlie  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  Eichange  is  a  handsome  building,  but  unhappily  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  street  of  which  it  does  not  occupy  the  centre.  A  pre* 
cisely  similar  fault,  in  the  site,  it  may  be  remarked,  injures  the  effect 
of  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool.  Dublin  Castle,  the  town  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  is  situated  upon  an  hill:  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone, 
and  has  a  ver;^  lordly  and  imposing  appearance.  The  servant  is  better 
lodged  than  his  master  at  St  James's.  There  are  two  large  and  hand- 
some quadrandes,  in  the  upper  of  which  a  stand  of  colours  is  always 
displayed,  llie  entire  of  tne  building  is  not  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  tiie  Lord  Lieutenant;  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  tne  Public  Offices, 
the  Treasury,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the 
Council  Chamber,  &c.  &c.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  the 
audience  and  presence  chambers  sufficiently  spacious.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  ^at  height  and  strength.  Some  parts  of 
the  edifice  are  old.  The  Birmingham  Tower,  where  the  records  are 
kept,  derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  de  Birmingham,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  deputies. 

Tne  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  very  delishtfuL  Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  are  ci-owded  with  handsome  villas.  The  mountains  of  Wicklow 
occupy  the  south :  the  Phoenix  Park  lies  to  the  West,  and  beyond  it 
opens  the  rich  county  of  Rildare.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Darkle, 
the  Devil's  Glen,  the  vale  of  Obrea,  Lujggelaw,  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  is  within  a  morning's  drive  of  Dublin  r  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a  few  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan 
and  Celbridge.  Their  vicinity  to  all  these  places  leads  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  to  make  frequent  country  excursions ;  and  each  Sunday, 
every  jaded  citizen  who  can  muster  a  horse  and  car,  has  his  wife  andt 
children  apparelled  in  their  ^yest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to  enjoy  the 
pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicious 
country  around  him.  Every  house  is  deserted  immediately  after 
breakfast — the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  brief;  it  stays  the 
eager  citizen  but  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  metropolis  pre- 
sent, early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes,  aces,  and 
conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  Irish  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  carriage  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig ; 
the  driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  bNehind  the  horse,  and  on  each 
side,  their  feet  supported  by  footboards  covering  the  wheels,  sit  two, 
or  sometimes  three  persons,  those  on  one  side  having  their  back»  to 
those  on  the  other.  Thus  may  five,  or  six,  or  seven  people  be  car- 
ried with  little  more  inconvenience  to  a  horse  than  a  gig  would  occa- 
sion. This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap ;  it  enables  people  of  humble  for- 
tune to  move  about;  it  places  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  wealthy, 
in  respect  of  that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the  latter  enjoy 
a  real  and  substantial  superiority  in  the  eoods  of  life ;  and  it  is  per- 
liaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  middle  class  possess,  in  Ireland, 
a  comfort  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in  England.  We 
are  surprised  that  the  jauntinj;-car  has  not  been  introduced  into  use 
in  England.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  a  great  town;  but  for  the  coun- 
try it  IS  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between  Dublin  and  London,  the  Holy- 


Sonn  et — Fo  mpeU. 

head  roaO  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  and  the  great  bridge  now  erectio^ 
over  the  Menai  at  Bangor,  must  Dot  be  passed  by  without  a  word. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  span  of  the 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  siitj  feet !  It  is  acarcelj  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  passage  will  be  safe :  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  not  have  been  our  vulgar  scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured  by  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at 
the  Perrj  will  be  deserted  when  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  sball  be 
opened,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  {hope  he  would  have  said)  of 
a  failure  in  the  project  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes  notice  of  an 
attempt  made  bv  Ldward  the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  straits, 
that  his  army  miglit  pass  by  it  into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Howwouldhewondcratthefeatsof  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  engineer! 
Not,  certainly,  more,  however,  than  would  the  mariner  of  bis  day 
at  a  voyage  of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  to  Howth.  What 
a  cnntrastdoes  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the  passage  of  the  steam- 
boat present  to  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seaman  of  early  times, 
anxiously  straininghis  eyes  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon,  the  summit 
of  some  headland,  by  which  to  conjecture  his  course  I — If  the  home- 
tiness  and  common-sense  nature  of  these  remarks  on  the  route  to 
Holyhead  through  North  Wales,  should  give  umbrage  to  any  sen- 
timental reader,  who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds,  of 
horrific  precipices,  of  eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of  goats 
perched  on  fearful  crags,  of  the  screaming  of  eagles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  torrents,  and  caves,  we  can  only 
recommeDd,  that  he  visit  the  place  in  his  proper  person,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium,  given  by  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  will  find, 
that  strong  as  is  the  precedent  aflbrded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
"gritty  bread"  and  bad  water,  we  have  not  condescended  to  drop  a 
single  hint,  that  even  in  Wales,  smoff  mutton  is  not  necessarily  deli- 


cious, inasmuch  as  it  is  often  i/oung:  and  that  a  Welsh  rabbit,  e 
in  Wales,  is  sometimes  made  of  6ad  cheese.  S.  M.  T. 


so  ITH  BT. PO  M  PB II. 

CiTi  of  ancient  time!  in  midst  oTlbee 
Oitce  dwelt  die  mi^tjr  of  tlie  world,  lod  Ibou 
W»st  wsnlon  in  tbf  pride,  luid  round  thy  brow 
D><lii1  tkvine  Ilie  wreath  of  immortiiity. 
And  aat'st  a  queen  beside  earth's  loveliest  sea. 
The  btal  fire-ahower  fell — thy  ardent  vow- 
To  Isis,  Venus,  nou^t  avails  thee  now — 
That  red  nin  fell,  and  thou  didst  cease  to  be  !— 
PuU  aereuteen  ceiitunes  fled,  and  Uiy  lost  walls 
Still  lived  within  their  gtive,  though  where  they  stooii 
Stniige  men  knew  not '. — Once  more  the  lizard  crawlK 
O'er  templea  Ute  discover'd ; — in  r«pt  mood, 
1  Ifod  on  desolMe  streeta,  wbcrc  Ihc  (voi  fall!) 
And  echo  ansyen  throu^  the  solitude '. 


(  51«  ) 


BEFtBLiC  OF  iPLATO. 

PSRBAP8  some  UMlogy  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  thns  reriViiig  m 
treatise  which  moaern  writers  on  ^velrnkhent  have  throwil  aside  as 
mere  chimera  and  reverie,  and  which  ha^  experienced  a  nefflect  even 
greater  than  the  other  compositions  of  its  distinguished  aiiftor.  W% 
are  far  from  affiniline  that  the  charge  of  inlpracticabilitjr  is  nnfiNinded, 
which  is,  indeed,  evident  enough.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  treatise  was  addressed  to  a  people  of  manners  and  circumstances 
so  widely  diffbrent  from  our  oWn,  that  groat  allowances  must  be  made 
when  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  wiUi  modem  habits  appears  very 
prominent  4nd  revolting.  No  inconsiderable  portion,  too,  of  what 
seems  fanciful  and  visionary  in  the  treatise,  arises  from  the  uncorm^ 
and  undissemblibg  sincerity  of  the  author— from  his  complete  recogni- 
tion icyfthle  end  proposed,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it,  and 
his  strict  determination  to  leave  none  of  these  difficulties  unconijuered. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  is  the  only  nolitical  writer,  «ther  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  thoudits  have  oeen  conceived  with  en- 
tire singleness  of  aim-— who  has  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great- 
est hanpiness  of  those  for  whom  he  laboured,  stating^  fully  the  obsta- 
cles Which  impeded  it,  and  devisinjg  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  tlieir 
removal.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  himself  does  hot  attempt  to  disguise 
the  incomi^tency  of  these  means :  whe^as  modem  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject appeal*  to  be  less  extravagant  in  the  schemes  of  covemment  which 
thev  propose,  simply  because  their  real  end  is  very  different  from  his, 
ana  mucn  easier  to  attainment.  Their  actual  aim  is  usually  to  promote 
the  cotttenience  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  not  the  happiness  of  Ae 
c6mmunity ;  and,  when  the  two  are  at  variance,  they  maxe  no  scruple 
of  throwil^  aside  the  latter.  To  contrive  a  Kovemment  for  this  pur- 
pose, requires  but  little  deviation  from  established  models,  and  little 
stretch  of  inventive  power;  and  therefore  the  framer  of  it  will,  of 
course,  never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  innovation  or  chimera. 

With  all  these  allowances,  however,  much  exceptionable  and  i^isionary 
matter  will  be  discovered  in  Plato's  proposals.  But  they  frequently, 
even  when  false,  suggest  instructive  reflections ;  and  the  errors  of  so 
extraordinary  a  man  well  deserve  to  be  unravelled,  and  traced  to  their 
source.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  unfolds 
the  moral  effects  of  a  vicious  government-— the  mode  in  which  it  cor- 
rupts and  debases,  as  well  the  reigninfi|  tone  of  philosophy,  as  the  sen- 
timents and  action  of  private  life.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  degeneracy,  under  such  a  system,  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  on 
the  perfect  inutility  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  when  such  a  character 
was  accidentally  formed,  display  a  depth  and  penetration  in  sifting  the 
influence  of  occult  causes,  which  modem  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  Helvetius,  have  not  ventured  to  pursue. 

Plato's  Treatise  "  de  Republicft''  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adiroantus.  The  chief  speaker 
is  Socrates,  who  details  the  scheme,  and  is  throughout  the  organ  by 
which  the  sentiments  of  Plato  are  delivered.  In  the  following  sketch, 
therefore,  Socrates  and  Plato  are  to  be  considered  as  one— the  latter 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  former. 


Pluto's  RepMic. 


The  treatise  commences  with  an  inquiry  into  the  n&ture  of  justice. 
Considerable  ditTerence  of  opinion  anting  among  the  disputants,  So- 
crates, in  order  to  compose  the  dissentiun,  strikes  into  a  new  patfi. 
For  the  purpose  of  Bscertaining  what  justice  is  in  an  individual,  he  re- 
commends a  previous  iitquiry,  "  'What  is  justice  in  a  state  i"  This 
leads  to  the  analysis  of  a  state,  which  is  traced  up  to  its  earliest  for- 
mation. (Lib.  2.  p.  60.)* 

It  arises,  as  he  justly  says,  from  the  mutual  and  varied  wants  of 
human  bein^.t  It  is  impossible  to  supply  these  wants  otherwise  than 
by  combination  and  vicinity  of  residence.  The  primary  and  most  iu' 
dispensable  alliance  is  that  of  the  husbandman,' the  builder,  the  taitpr, 
and  the  shnemnker.  A  division  of  labour,  from  its  numerous  advan- 
tages, obtains  footing  among  them  without  delay.  When  these  most 
necessary  demands  of  nature  are  supplied,  new  ones  arise,  and  fresh 
RrtiScere  spring  up  to  supply  them.  Along  with  these  distinct  trades, 
carriers  and  shopkeepers  arise,  and  a  market  is  established :  merchants 
and  navigators  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  what  must  be  sought 
beyond  sea;  and  a  medium  of  exchange  is  established,  which  facili- 
tates the  process  of  dividing  and  transmUting  the  goods  produced.  A 
number  of  hired  labourers,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  selling  their  bo- 
dily strength,  complete  the  city.t  In  no  long  period,  population 
would  increase,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  would  gain  admission.  The 
land  will  then  become  insufficient  to  maintain  ine  number  thus  aug- 
mented, and  a  war  with  the  neighbours  will  be  the  natural  result.  But 
by  Hhum  shall  the  war  be  carried  oni  Each  member  of  the  communi* 
ty  is  engaged  in  some  separate  occupation,  and  every  kind  of  business 
is  better  performed  when  it  constitutes  the  sole  object  of  a  man's 
time  and  attention.  A  military  class,^  therefore,  must  be  formed,  for 
-the  purpose  of  attack  and  defence  (p.  68.) ;  a  service  of  such  essential 
importance,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  and  train- 
ing up  the  performers  of  it.  (p.  68.) 

The  first  renuisitc  for  this  character  of  military  protector  is  a  cou- 
ra^ous  dispuMtioo.  But  passion  is  the  principle  of  courage,  and  no 
antmat  is  courageous  without  being  li>ntiit«.\\  (p.  69.J  And  how  can 
this  ferocity  be  prevented  from  displaying  itself  against  their  fellow 
citizens,  as  well  as  against  foreign  enemies?  To  reconcile  these  two 
seemingly  incompatible  qualities — gentleness  towards  their  own  coun- 
trymen, with  a  ravage  and  hostile  demeanour  towards  all  others-— to 
render  this  warlike  caste,  like  guardian  dogs,  mild  at  home  towards 
their  master  and  his  family,  and  severe  towards  strangers,  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  difficulty,  which  Plato  proposes  to  accomplish  by  an  at- 
tentive and  well -contrived  education,  (p.  71.) 

He  begins  by  strictly  watching  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon 


•  The  pwec  here  quoletl  refer  to  llie  Leipsic  Diiod.  Edit. 


4  Tvyjpirsi  ni»in  (nant  W  a 


.  <AAic  r*AAin  ii^iK-      ttmay 

be  renuirJied  in  paasiiig,  Ih»t  thU  reference  to  the  birth  of  cominunities  to  tlie  want* 

'  mperfectionn  of  man,  was  one  of  the  heavieBt  accusations  brought  againal  Man- 


furttt  sdAwiT((.      p.  64.  §    (fAsEtt, 

I  This  ii  an  imp<ntaaC  remark,  which  Ilelv^tins  and  UmdcTiDe  bane  imrie. 
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iheir  minds  by  the  fables  related  to  them  in  their  childhood.  He  iroQld 
take  vnceasing  pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  sentiments  and  as- 
sociations coiuorroable  to  tnat  character  which  was  to  be  the  vltimata 
result  of  the  whole,  (p.  72.)  Many  of  the  current  fables,  extrmcted 
finom  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  reprobates  Tery  deserredlr* 
as  calculated  to  generate  feelings  both  contemptible  and  odious.  He 
particularly  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  deeds  which  these 
poets  ascribed  to  the  Gods.  The  acts  of  Saturn  and  Uranus— the  im- 
prisonment of  Juno  by  her  son,  and  the  seizure  and  extrusion  of  Vul- 
can from  heaven  by  Jupiter-4he  violation  of  the  truce  bjr  Pandams, 
et  the  insturation  of  Minerva-— the  journeys  of  the  Gods  in  disguise 
tiirough  different  cities— all  these  stones,  and  others  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  the  same  writers,  appear  to  Plato  of  a  pernicious  and  de^ 
moralizing  tendency,  (p.  74«5.)  God,  being  perfect,  cannot  chan^, 
except  for  the  worse  (f,  77.) ;  nor  can  he  be  the  cause  of  any  evil  t 
triiicn,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  certainly  emanate  from  some  other 
•oorce.*  He  deprecates  the  practice  of  mothers  frightening  their 
children  by  telling  them  that  the  Gods  weqt  round  at  night,  disguised 
«i  strangers  of  every  description,  (p.  78.) 

The  representation  which  Homer  g^ves  of  the  Gk>ds  laughii^  un- 
boundedly at  the  ungraceful  motions  of  Vulcan,  meets  wim  his  de- 
cided disapprobation,  as  tending  to  encourage  an  excessive  dispositioii 
to  mirth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.t  (p  M.) 

All  poetical  passa^s  which  attract  the  sympathy  and  fiivour  of  the 
readers  towards  feelings  of  a  weak  or  vicious  nature,  are  unsparingly 
prohibited  in  the  Republic  The  more  beautiful  the  verses,  the  greater 
will  be  their  effect,  and  the  more  anxious  is  Plato  to  guard  against  their 
poison,  (p.  88.)  Lamentation  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  departed, 
eeems  to  him  inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind  |  at  any  rate,  he 
would  contract  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Upon  this 
principle,  he  proscribes  all  those  portraitures  of  intense  and  excessive 
grief  which  poets  delight  to  exhibit,  (p.  84.^  He  condemns  also  all 
passages  in  which  intempiBrance,  or  an  attacnment  and  accessibility  to 
money,  are  eulogized  or  embodied  in  striking  and  exalted  characters. 

}pp.  86-87.)  He  would  not  suffer  sentiments  of  this  nature  to  emanate 
rom  a  God  or  a  hero.  But  when  firmness  or  temperance  is  favourably 
described  and  encouraged,  Plato  not  only  recommends,  but  extols  such 
an  employment  of  poetical  powers,  (p.  87.)  He  considers,  also,  those 
terrible  pictures  of  a  future  state  of  suffenn^,  which  Homer  and  other 
poets  have  drawn,  as  most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  by  extinguishing 
courage,  and  creating  an  excessive  apprehension  of  death,  (pp.  81-82!) 
Falsehood,  being  generally  injurious,  but,  on  certain  occasions,  use- 
ful as  a  remedy,  is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  allowed  only  in  the  ruling  class,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in 
any  other  case  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  (p.  85.)  It  is  a  re- 
medy only^  to  be  entrusted  to  a  physician4 
Having  indicated  the  sentiments  which  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 

*  Otti'mpm  •  #!•(,  twtttii  uym$%%^  wmrm  «?  ttn  mrf^^  *«  •!  wXKn  Atyimr 

fwyeto  ^m  wmtm  nj^t.  p.  75. 

J  Here  begins  Lib.  3. 
*ler^if  AiVMP,  ihmTm%  h  Sk  esTHt. 
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or  extirpate  in  the  minds  of^outh,  Plalo  proceeds  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent fit^'les  or  modes  in  which  the  poet  alight  addre^a  tlieir  Feelings. 
The  sentiments  might  be  simpi;  lecited  bj  the  poet  hiiiinelf  in  Wis  uwd 
character,  or  under  the  assumed  character  of  the  person  described. 
Tragedy  and  comedj  belong  wholly  to  the  latter,  or  imitative  class: 
the  epic,  partly  to  the  narrative,  partly  to  the  imitative.  Platg  will 
allow  tliis  imitation  and  temporary  adoption  of  the  character  described, 
only  when  rational  and  amiable  qualities  are  represented.  He  will  not 
sanction  so  exact  and  vivid  a  copy  of  mean  or  abominable  qualities. 
Frequent  attempts  to  imitate,  he  says,  when  commenced  at  an  early 

Eriod  of  life,  pass  at  last  into  reality,  (p.  94.)  A  man  of  worth  would 
ashamed  to  trapsfuse  himself  into  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  vi- 
cious,  or  to  appear  under  the  disguise  uf  a  woman,  a  slave,  or  a  drunk- 
aril,  (p.  95.\  If  the  actions  or  sentiments  of  such  persons  are  to  be 
re|>resented,  he  will  rather  prefer  to  deliver  a  simple  narrative  of  them 
it.  his  own  character.  Besides,  an  imitation  of  good  characters  would 
requirebut  little  versatility  of  power,  since  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
seniiments  to  be  delivered.  But  of  odious  or  unworthy  subjects  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  diflering  from  each  other,  and  each  reauiring  a 
ditferent  accompaniment  of  music  and  gesture,  (p.  S6.}  AnJ  this  of 
ititelf  proves  a  serious  objection  in  Plato's  eyes,  since  it  would  entail 
upon  one  person  the  necessity  of  performing  a  number  of  very  diffe- 
rent and  even  opposite  processes,  which  the  philosopher  highly  disap- 
proves.'  He  pushes  the  division  of  labour  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent. He  would  banish,  without  mercy,  one  who  could  imitate  every- 
thing, as  unfit  for  his  state,  (p.  97.) 

Instructions  in  music  and  rhythm,  wliich  seem  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly general  among  the  rich  Athenian  youlh,  next  pa£S  under  Plato's 
review.  "  The  song  (he  says,  p.  9S.,)  contains  three  parts — the  words, 
the  harmony,  and  the  accompanying  measure.'^  The  words  or  sen- 
timents are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down, 
and  the  strain  and  measure  will  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  since 
both  are  to  be  exclusively  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
sentiments.  Whatever  species  of  music  might  tend  to  seduce  or  over- 
power that  peculiar  cast  of  thought  which  he  is  anxious  to  foster  in  hid 
pupils,  is  rigorously  prohibited.  Some  strains  (such  as  the  w^'AuJ^irri, 
rinTtttXvftrri)  enervate  the  mind,  by  encouraging  excess  of  grief  and 
aensibility;  others  again  are  loose  and  luscious  and  altogether  extin- 
guish all  sobriety  of  thought,  (such  are  the  Ionian  and  Lydian^:  both 
these  sorts  Plato  forbids,  and  permits  notldng  besides  the  dorian  and 
Phrygian  moods.  The  former,  warlike  and  inspiriting,  cherishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  steady  and  magnanimous  resolution;  the 
latter,  gentle,  pacific,  and  persuasive,  introducing  feelings  of  calmness 
and  content,  (pp.  98-99.)  No  more  complicated  style  of  music  is  to 
be  permitted  ;X  and  even  the  Huie  is  proscribed  as  too  varied  and  ar- 
tificial, (p.  lUO.)  The  lyre  and  harp  in  the  city,  and  tlie  Pan's  pipe 
in  llie  country,  he  deems  suflicient 

His  decisions  on  the  subject  of  rhythm  are  similar.    He  allows  only 


P.  97 
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timple  oombiiMitioiM  of  feet,  calculated  to  aautt  and  enforce  Ae  sub- 
ject of  tiie  song  (p.  101.) ;  and  he  lays  great  ttrest  on  the  strict  preser- 
Tation  of  these  measures,  as  tending  to  produce  ideas  of  decencT  and 
^UTmmetrj  in  the  mind,  which  he  rmrds  as  intimately  connected  with 
Inwand  gnodness  of  heart*  So  fully  is  he  persaadea  of  the  iiecessitT 
•f  nQ#ishing  the  youthful  eye  in  the  contemplation  of  symmetiy  and 
proportion,  uiat  he  enjoins  artificers  of  all  aenominatioiis  to  observo 
viem  rigidly,  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  commonest  utensils  to  be  pre- 
pared in  ill-favoured  shapes,  (p.  102.)  This  connexion  between  Tirtne 
and  proportion  is  certainly  somewhat  fanciful,  but  the  observation  In 
wM^  it  terminates  is  very  true :  that  the  perfection  of  education  con- 
abts  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  detect  and  follow  the  principles  of  virtae 
in  the  least  things,  as  well  as  in  the  matest.  (p.  104.^ 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gymnastici^  or  the  bodily 
training  of  the  ruling  class.  He  prescribes  to  them  a  light  and  pkun 
diet;  not  excessive, like  that  of  an  athlete,  whose  temperament  was 
usuaJljr  slu^sh  and  somnolent  from  overabundance  of  rood.  Mode- 
ration in  wine,  and  in  other  appetites,  is  also  enjoined,  (pp.  106-107.) 
Under  such  training  they  would  stand  little  in  need  of  a  pnysician,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  accidental  wound  or  disease :  and  if  the  constitution  of 
tiie  pupils  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  this  traininc,  but  to 
neea  Oie  aid  of  medicine  continually  to  keep  them  alive,  Plato  de- 
nounces^ this  as  a  perversion  of  the  talents  of  tne  physician.  That  life 
is*  not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  preservation,  which  b  too  sickly  to 
be  employed  in  the  performance  of  any  social  function.  Their  chil- 
dren, too,  would  be  sickly,  (pp.  108-111.)  A  poor  artificer,  who  has 
nothing  to  rely  upon  for  subsistence  except  his  daily  labour,  cannot 
afford  to  relax  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  whetiier  from  illness  or 
any  other  cause.  **  We  do  not  perceive,''  he  says,  ''the  application  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous''  fp.  109.) ; 
but  they  too  have  a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  aischai^ 
towards  the  community,  and  from  which  nothing  beyond  a  temporary 
relief  and  vacation  can  be  allowed  to  them,  in  case  of  an  accidental 
wound  or  fever. 

He  ascAbes  this  artificial  extension  of  medical  science,  which  he  has 
just  been  condemning,  to  Herodicus,  the  brother  of  Gorsias,  who  was 
a  wmthrpifin  (a  trainer  of  youth),  and  a  man  of  very  sickly  constitu- 
tion himself.  By  the  nicest  attention  to  his  health,  Herodicus  managed 
to  proionr  his  existence,  through  continual  sickness,  into  old  age.t 

Plato  draws  a  parallel  between  the  task  of  the  physician  and  that  of 
the  judge.  Both  are  remedial,  and  presuppose  tne  existence  of  dis- 
orders, which  might,  by  previous  caution,  be  prevented  from  ever 
arising ;  a  good  moral  education  would  render  the  members  pf  the 
community  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  would  almost  silence  die 
demand  for  judicature;  a  good  system  of  bodily  training  would  so 
discipline  and  invigorate  their  constitutions,  that  they  would  rarely 
stand  in  need  of  medicine.  A  frequent  appeal  to  judicature,  or  a 
very  refined  system  of  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  an  ill-regulated  edu- 
cation, and  of  intemperance  and  luxury  in  the  previous  course  of  life : 

*  Eui^tim    in  aensu  bono. 

t  AvHmmrm  um  t^ptmt,  fic  y9fm9  m^tutfm   P.  109. 
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^'p.  107.)  Occasional  diesentions  and  attacks  of  disease  would  un- 
questioD&blj  occur,  under  anjr  conceivable  sjetein,  and  the  judge  and 
physician  would  then  interpose  with  benefit-  But,  if  the  bodily  con- 
stitution of  an,T  man  were  radically  unsound,  the  phrsician  ought  to 
withhold  his  aid,  and  suffer  the  patient  to  die;  and  the  judge  sTiould 
put  to  death  without  mercy  any  viciouB  and  incurable  temper  which 
was  continually  calling  for  his  animadversion  and  restraint.* 

But  the  possession  of  a  sound  body  is  not  the  greatest  effect  which 
Plato  anticipates  from  tliis  attention  to  gymnastics.  The  mental  result 
is  his  chief  object — to  create  bj  their  means  a  vehement  and  hardy 
temper.t  But  were  the  bodily  exercises  to  be  parsued  exclusively,  the 
disposition  would  become  altogether  ravage  and  tyrannical,  and  the 
Intellect  would  be  deadened,  so  as  neither  to  be  desirous  or  susceptible 
of  farther  instruction.  Music  alone,  on  the  other  band,  would  relax 
and  enervate  the  soul.  Were  the  disposition  not  naturally  passionate, 
music  would  quickly  succeed  in  emasculating  it;  if  it  were,  that  pas- 
sion and  vehemence  would  be  converted  into  a  touchv  and  short-lived 
irritability-t  But  music  and  ^ninastics,  if  properly  united,  would 
temper  each  other,  and  give  birth  to  a  disposition  in  which  courage 
and  gentleness  would  be  combined,   (pp.  1 15 — 117.] 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  regulations,  supenntendants  will  be 
requisite,  and  they  are  to  l»e  selected  from  the  elders  of  the  military 
caste.  Those  elders,  who  have  throughout  evinced  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  the  system  and  to  the  cily — who  shall  pass  with  honour 
through  certain  artificial  temptations  to  which  they  are  to  be  exposed 
— who  can  neither  be  frightened  nor  cheated  out  of  their  patriotism- 
are  to  be  elected  commanders,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  class  are  to 
be  styled  their  assistants,  (pp.117 — 120.) 
(Ta  bt cojitiitued.) 


PBTBR-PIItDARICS. 

The  Surgeon  and  the  House  Painters. 
Piis-riBs  arc  like  the  diy-rot,  if  we  let  'era 

F>\  on  our  pinneU  and  our  planks. 
There's  no  ejectment  that  can  get  *cm 

Out  till  they're  fairly  pUy'd  Uieir  pranks. 
There  u  a  time,  however,  when  the  ghutly 

And  u  my  readers,  doubtless,  would  like  vastly 

To  calculate  it  with  precision, 
I'D  tell  tliem  for  their  ease  and  comfort 
What  happen'd  t'other  day  at  RomfonL 
In  thai  great  thorou^fare  fiir  calves. 

Destined  to  pacify  the  yearnings 

OfNonon-Falgate  f^nrniandizing'. 
There  dwelt  a  Surgeon,  who  went  halvei 

*  'latfiictt,  am  imiuf,  lura  t«(  TtiiuiTtn  tit.arii'K  hstk  nAii  XfufiT*. 

TtK  h  114,  (ni  fui  MT«  rwfiM   fiHTti,   «».5>«int(i.    tumri,  tW  ji  ««T«  rif 
^vxif  Ka«0vi>f  u*i  i»i«T|«f  •uni  a-ranururi.     (p.  IJ4.) 

i   AKfX*>>*<  "K  *fyi^l  ittri  Svfuiiiin  yiynmftt,  J'cirMAiiM  i^mXi^.  {P> 
116.) 
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Wldi  the  tpotihectty  in  the  eaniiiigs 
From  broken  fimbt  and  acddeiiti  iriitiif;. 

But  toiiiehow  the  good  Romfbid  drones 
Were  to  co-founded  carefbl  againit  hinni» 
They  neither  brake  their  legs  nor  ann% 

Nor  eren  ifippM  their  ooDer4)onet. 

In  ihoft  he  oouki'ntfind  one  benrfcctor 
Aowng  these  cniel  ctif  end  pig4ierd% 

Td  treat  mm  wHh  a  nngle  fracture. 
Was  ever  such  a  set  of  niggards! 

The  fitft  is»  that  they  never  took  the  road^ 
Except  on  vdudes  which  Gk)d  bestowed— 
But  ir  with  other  legs  you  take  a  journey. 
What  wonder  if  they  sometimes  oreitum  ye  ? 

One  morn  a  Patent  Selefy  Coach 

Departed  ftom  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Necki^ 
A  Mn  that  seems  intended  to  reproach 

Those  txaveOera  of  either  sex. 
Who  deem  one  neck  suflicient  for  the  risks 
Of  ditches^  diunkarda^  wheeh^  and  fourJegg'd  fiisks^ 
Just  as  th^  entered  Komfbrd  vrith  a  dash. 

Meaning  to  pass  6ie  Oppositkm, 
The  front  whra  came  in  Tiolent  collision 
With  a  low  post^-was  shirer'd,  eraash! 
And  down  tne  coach  came  inth  a  horrid  crash. 


"Zooks!^  cried  the  ooadnnan,  aa  he  swQte  snd  onsed, 
«  That  rascal  Jack  will  get  to  Chefanilbid  fint:— 
We  miffht  have  had  worse  hick  on*!,  for  I  sees 
None  or  the  horses  has'nt  broke  their  knees.** 
As  to  his  fitre— or  any  human  Hmb, 
Had  ten  been  broken,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 
Luckily  for  the  passengers,  the  master 
Of  the  Plough  Inn,  who  witness'd  the  disaster. 
Ran  with  his  men,  and  nudds,  and  spouse, 
Th'  impriaon'd  sufTerers  unpounaed, 
Convey'd  Uie  frighten'd,  rick,  and  wounded 
Into  his  house  ( 
Then  hied  himself  into  the  town,  to  urge  on 
The  speed  of  the  aforesaid  Surgeon. 

He  came — inqiured  the  wounds  and  spasms 

Of  all  the  mistresses  and  masten; 

Applied  lint-poultice— balsams— plasters, 
And  cstaplasms, 
Bandaging  some,  ana  letting  otherB  blood, 
And  then  ran  home  to  tell  how  matters  stood. 

Like  Gairick  tmxt  Thalia  and  Melpomene 

His  wife  put  on  her  tragi-comic  features  :— 
She  had  a  heart — but  also  an  uncommon  eye 

1*0  the  main  chance,  and  so  she  cried— **  Poor  creatures ! 
Dear  me,  how  shocking  to  be  wounded  thus! — 
A  famous  God-send  certainly  for  us! 
Don't  tell  me  any  more,  my  dear  Cathartic ; 
The  horrid  story  really  makes  my  heart  ach. 
One  broken  rib— an  ande  sprain*d — that's  worse, 

I  mean  that's  better,  for  it  lasts  the  longer; 
Those  careless  coachmen  are.  the  traveller's  curse. 

How  lucky  that  they  hadn't  got  to  Onnr !        ' 
Two  bad  centurions— several  ugly  wounds, 
Why  this  should  be  a  job  of  fiffy  poundi!-^ 
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So  now  there's  no  excuse  for  being  Hin^; 

TU  full  twelve  years — no  mstter  when  it  WM— 
At  ail  events,  the  parlour's  horrid  din^^, 

And  now  it  thall  be  painted — thai  is  poi ! — " 

The  Punten  come — two  nirnmelvlajs  they  give 

To  scnpe  aciguaintance  with  each  pannul. 
Then  mil  the  deadly  stuFTb}'  which  ihey  live, 

(The  smell's  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  ill,) 
Aiid  now,  ill  all  their  deleterious  glory, 
I'hey  fall  upon  the  wainscot  con  anart 
The  pu-lmir'a  done — 70U  woutdji't  know  the  room, 

It  lookx  four  times  as  larg^  and  eight  timea  lighter. 

But  most  unluckily,  as  tliat  grew  whiter. 
The  ball  look'd  Icai,  and  put  on  tcJilbld  gloom. 
"  There'a  no  use  doing  things  by  halves,  my  dear. 
We  must  just  titivate  the  hail,  that" s  dear." 
"  Well,  be  it  so,  you've  my  consent,  my  love. 
But  when  ttiat's  done,  the  painters  go,  by  Jove  V— 
They  heard  liini,  and  bcgsn.    AU  liuiry^cuny 

I'hey  set  to  work  iiuianier. 
But  presently  they  sUcken'd  from  their  hurry 

Into  a  species  of  snad's  canter. 
The  Sureeon.  who  had  had  his  fill 
Of  stencb,  and  trembled  for  bis  bill, 
Saw  day  by  day  with  i^gravated  loathing. 

That  they  were  only  (![d>bling.  paddling, 

TViddling,  and  fidiUe-faddling, 
And  helping  one  another  to  do  nothing, 
80  csll'd  the  foreman  in,  and  bcgg'd  to  know, 
As  a  great  favour,  m  hen  they  meant  I0  go. 
"  Why,"  quoth  the  honest  man,  scnitchiDg  hii  not), 
"  Not  afore  master  gets  another  job." — 
The  Surgeon  storm'd  and  swore,  but  took  the  hint. 
Laid  in  a  double  stock  of  liot. 
And  to  his  patients  at  the  Plough  dispenncs. 

Week  after  week,  new  pilla  and  plaaiers. 

Looks  very  grave  on  thtir  disasters. 


Andw 


■T  for  the  ci 


If  they  presume  to  use  Ihcir  arms  or  feel. 
Before  their  cure  is  quite  complete. 
"  No,  no,"  he  mutlcn,  ■■  they  ahall  be 
Served  as  the  painters  treated  mej 
And  if  my  slownt-ia  they  reproach, 

I'll  tell  them  they  shall  leave  the  place 
Hie  moment  there's  anotlier  race 
Bun  by  the  Patent  Safety  Coach." 
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Sooiiua  fiUlad  Indunt  temenria  iioete» 
Et  pavidM  mentes  fiJaa  thnefe  jnbent.  CAWum. 

Tbk  yarioot  phenomena  of  dreams  have  hitherto  baffled  flie  apeoi- 
lationt  of  all  the  physiologistSy  from  Wolfiut  down  to  Spurzheim.  ¥!• 
•ions  arising  in  sleep,  and  floating  over  the  surface  or  the  mind,  are 
still  as  vnaccoanted  tor  as  the  congregated  Tapours  which  hover  in  tlie 
heavens.  They  are  analogous  to  them  in  otner  respects  as  well,  tot 
ihej  often  present  us  the  brightest  and  most  fimtastic  imagery,  and 
pour  over  our  senses  a  dew,  as  refreshing  as  that  which  fidls  <m  earth 
-  tpom  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud.''  But  were  the  illusory  won- 
derinin  of  the  brain,  during  its  demi-collapsed  state— or  when  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ceases  to  communicate  with  it— or  when  our  mental  lethanry 
is  broken  bjr  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sensation— km*  when,  if 
short,  fto  ouit  the  jaigon  of  theory,  and  speak  plainly,)  we  are  asleep— 
were  mey  Dut  one  continuous  chain  of  pleasure,  an  article  would  never 
have  been  written  ''on  the  Nightmare."  Paasins^  then,  fitim  those 
exquisite  illusions  of  slumber,  when  ''delMited  Sought  in  Fancy's 
maze  runs  mad,"  and  forgetting  the  stiu  more  delicious  widong 
dreams,  those 


tmcei^  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapeitries  of  pictivedjoyi^ 

we  must  now  turn  to  the  dreadful  visitinss  of  that  demon,  who  comes 
upon  us  at  times,  ^  making  night  hideous?' 

It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  fearful  dreams  are  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  thev  are  often  so;  and,  i£ 
tiie  dreadful  punishment  of  Incubus  were  to  fall  only  on  the  doers  of 
bad  deeds,  its  retributive  inflictions  miffht  be  considered  endurable. 
But  we  know  that  the  preceding  frame  of  mind  has  no  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  victims  or  this  inexorable  fiend,  who  often  passes  by  the 
breast  "  the  deepliest  stained  with  sin,"  to  fix  on  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty :  for 

Oft  on  his  nightmare  through  the  evemng  tog 
Flits  the  squab  fiend  </er  fen,  and  hJce,  and  hog. 
Seeks  some  love-wildered  maid  by  sleep  oppreii. 
Alights,  and  grinning  nts  upon  her  breast 

Nor  is  sanctity  itself  a  safeguard  from  the  encounters  of  this  evil 
spirit,  call  it  by  what  name,  or  imagine  it  under  what  figure  we  may: 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would. 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  toldj 

Bade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

We  find  in  these  two  last  quoted  passages  a  rather  puzzling  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  personifications  of  the  spirit,  arising  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  compound  word  which  designates  it  in  the  English 
language,  and  which  comes  from  Nieht,  and,  according  to  Temple,  from 
Jtfam,  the  name  of  a  spirit,  that  in  uie  northern  mythology  was  related 
to  torment  or  suffocate  sleepers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance 
oif  a  simple  derivation  more  absurdly  mismanaged  than  in  the  formation 
of  our  word,  which  has  led  Shakspeare  to  make  the  night-demon  a 
mors,  and  Darwin,  to  convert  it  into  a  fiend  mounted  on  a  mare.  The 
latter  bold  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two,  and 
18  dmof^j  embodied  in  Fnseli's  picture;  which,  tiiough  in  itaelf  Iks 


*  ■ 
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c  of  curicaturp,  serves  serioualj  to  illustrate  Burke's  remark,  as 
tu  the  ludicrous  effect  pruiluced  b;  |iainliiig,  whenever  it  attempts  to 
bring  before  ub  the  palpable  forma  of  those  pKaiitoms  which  poetrjr 
makes  forcible  and  grand. 

This  demon  has  been,  from  tlie  earliest  times,  the  privileged  tormen- 
tor of  mankind,  and  a  favourite  subject  witb  poets.  The  noctumi  le 
miirrs  of  everj  age  have  been  honoured  witli  (nanj  a  painful  celebra- 
tion; but  probablj  the  finest  description  of  the  morbid  oppression  ill 
which  all  this  phantasma  originates,  h  that  of  Eliphaz,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
niKiit,  when  deep  sleep  faileth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trem- 
blfng,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  be- 
fore my  face.  The  hair  of  ray  flesh  stood  up.  An  image  was  before 
mine  ejea ;  it  stood  still,  but  1  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof." 

Compared  with  the  sublimity  of  this  va^ue  but  appalling  passage, 
alt  succeeding  attempts  seem  feeble.  The  vision  of  Pumpey,  in  Lucan's 


Pharsalia,  is  powerless  beside  it.  Clarence's  and  Caliban's  well 
Red  imagining  produce  nulhinu;  of  the  same  effect ;  and  the  details  of 
Athalie's  terrific  dream,  when  her  mother  Jezabel  appears  before  her, 
re<|uirc  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  to  make  a  legitimate 
horror  rise  supenor  to  disgust. 

En  achcvuil  ce»  mota  ipouvinlBbleB, 

Son  ombre  vers  mon  iil  &  pom  se  baisscr; 

Et  moi,  je  lui  tendoii  les  mains  pour  I'cmbruBer; 

llui  je  n'oi  pliu  trouvf  qu'un  hombie  meiuige 

D'os  et  de  chair  mcurtns  et  tniiifa  dans  la  Tuige. 

These  instances  are  but  a  proof  of  the  many  efforts  to  produce  a 
vivid  ima^  of  the  horrors  of  sleep,  by  means  of  spectral  agency  in  its 
most  revolting  aspects.  Other  poets  have  traced  the  persecuting  fan- 
cies which  oppress  the  dreamer,  unmixed  with  the  personal  terrors  of 
those  just  ciied.     Thus  Young — 

Uv  EDiil  fantastic  measures  trod 

O'er  fkiry  fields,  or  mouni'd  along  the  g\<imn 
Of  puhleas  woods,  or  down  tlie  eraggy  sleep 
Uuri'd  headlong,  swun  with  pun  the  msiitled  pool. 
Or  scaled  ihecltfT.  or  danced  on  hollow  winds — 

And  Coleridge,  who,  in  the  ftillowin^  powerful  lines,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  imbued  with  the  vague  intensity  that  dislinguishes  the 
passage  from  holy  writ  above  quoted : 

Bill  yrsti'niigfit  I  pray'd  aloud 


an.lii 


agony 


Up-Htiir6iig  fram  tlie  Hctidish  crowd 
Ol  simnct  and  thoughu  lliM  tortunnl  me : 
A  lurid  lieht,a  trampling  throng, 
Setae  of  intolerable  wforg, 
.Vnd  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerlcM  will 
Siill  baffled  and  yelbunung still! 
Dettrc  with  loatliiiig  stnto^ly  nux'd. 
On  wild  and  hateful  objects  fixed. 
Puitustie  pauionsl  madd'nin^bmw)' 
And  irfiame  and  terror  over  aU! 
Uoeila  to  be  liid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which,  all  confiued,  I  could  not  know. 
Whether  I  nifl'er'd  or  I  did : 
For  all  scem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo  i 
Vui.  ra.  No.  18,-182-'.  3  U 
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skin  is  like  white  |>archmeDt  outstretched  on  a  framework  of  bones ; 
their  eyeballs  show  not  a  single  spark  of  soul ;  their  livid  lips  writhe 
with  horror  and  dismay,  or  with  mirth  still  more  hideous,  for  they  curl 
into  a  smile  as  fierce  and  scornful  as  the  last  thought  of  a  criminal 
who  braves  and  spurns  his  fate.  Most  of  them  are  agitated  by  weak 
but  unceasing  convulsions,  and  tremble  like  the  iron  tongue  of  that 
sonorous  instrument  which  children  love  to  sound  between  their  teeth. 
The  most  wretched  of  all  arc  those  who,  by  the  dire  award  of  all-con- 

auering  fate,  are  doomed  to  terrify  every  beholder  by  the  monstrous 
eformity  of  their  gnarled  limbs  and  inflexible  attitudes. 
'<  It  is  only  during  the  periods  which  intervene  between  the  regular 
returns  of  sleep  that  they  taste  any  respite  to  their  woes.  Foredoomed 
to  glut  the  ven^nce  of  Ae  encnantresses  of  Thessaly,  they  relapse 
into  affonies  which  no  tongue  can  express,  as  soon  as  the  sun»  sinking 
beneaui  the  horizon,  has  ceased  to  protect  them  from  the  redoubtable 

aueens  of  darkness.  For  this  it  is,  tnat,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  lus  path, 
[ley  follow  his  too  rapid  career,  in  the  ever-baffled  hope  that  he  nay 
for  once  forget  his  azure  bed,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  golden 
clouds  of  the  west.  But  no  sooner  does  night  come  to  undeceive  them, 
sheddine  from  his  wings  of  crape  a  gloom,  unbroken  even  by  one  of 
those  livid  gleams  which  tinged  just  now  the  summits  of  the  trees,  tlian 
a  fearful  murmur  arises  amongst  them.  Their  teeth  chatter  with  de- 
spair and  rage :  they  crowd  together,  or  shun  each  other's  contact, 
and  seem  at  each  step  to  shrink  from  an  assassin  or  a  ghost.     'Ti» 

night!  Hell  reopens! " 

Amone  the  merciless  magicians  who  sport  in  the  misery  of  their 
victims,  Meroe,  the  sorceress,  is  the  leading  personage;  and,  of  all  the 
hideous  monsters  who  figure  in  her  train,  Smarra  is  Tier  favourite  and 
well-beloved  familiar.  This  precious  fiend  receives  from  his  mistress 
a  special  mandate  to  torment  the  persecuted  sleeper.  "  She  spoke,  and 
the  monster  sprang  from  her  burning  hand,  turned  writhingly  and  ra- 

S  idly  in  the  air,  outspread*  his  wildly -fashioned  wings,  uprose,  sank 
own,  expanded,  shrunk — and,  in  the  semblance  of  a  detormed  and 
spiteful  dwarf,  with  nails  of  a  metal  sharper  than  steel,  which  pierced 
without  tearing  the  flesh,  he  darted  upon  my  breast,  enlarged  to  & 
monstrous  size,  raised  his  enormous  head,  and  burst  into  a  fiendish 
laugh.  In  vain  my  glazed  eye  sought  for  some  object  of  support. 
Thousands  of  night-ifemons  played  around  me: — women  of  stunted 

growth  and  drunken  aspect — red  and  violet-coloured  serpents  spitting 
ame — lizards,  with  hideous  human  faces,  crawling  in  blood  and  mire 
—heads  newly  struck  from  still  palpitating  bodies,  looking  on  me  vvith 
glaring  eyes,  and  bounding  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  reptiles.  They 
danced  in  a  circle  around  me,  deafening  me  with  their  cries,  terrifying 
me  with  their  atrocious  gambols,  and  parching  my  quivering  lips  with 
their  disgusting  caresses.  Meroe  guided  their  movements  as  she  float- 
ed above  them,  with  her  long  hair  flashing  forth  flames  of  livid  blue. 
Her  features  were  the  same  as  usual;  but  under  their  wonted  loveli- 
ness I  was  shocked  to  discern,  as  through  a  transparent  gauze,  the 
leaden  tints  and  sulphur-coloyred  limbs  of  the  enchantress:  her  fixed 
and  hollow  eyes  were  floating  in  crimson ;  sanguined  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks;  and  her  hand,  as  she  waved  it  in  the  air,  seemed  t^ 
print  upon  the  void  the  trace  of  a  hand  of  blood.'' 
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After  such  a  combinatioD  of  horrors 

Nuctumo*  lemures  pnrtentuqi 


IS  this  exhibition  display^' 

e  TlicBMlfl  ndti  > 


on,  through  episode  and  episode, leaving  tne  agonies  of  Orestes  and 
all  other  victioia  of  Eumenides.  goblins,  ghosts,  or  witches,  far  behind. 
Of  the^e  excruciating  torments  we  have  already  had  enough,  and  wc 
shall  now  take  leave  of  them  and  their  historiun  with  teaderesi  feelings 
of  compassion,  (but  not  «^in;)a(/iy,  thank  heaven!)  if,  as  he  admits  by 
implication  in  his  preface,  he  isliimself  the  unfortunate  subject  from 
which  hi«  vivid  pictures  are  drawn.* 


LETTERS    FKUM    TOURS. 


Miss  Mary  Ball  to  Miss  Ja! 


I  bought  my  new  bonnet  on  purpose  to  wca: 
At  111'  Italian  Boulevard^  to  wtiich  tlioiuands  i 
As  the  twilight  appnnchea.     Imagine  three  ro 
Of  chEurs  Bl  each  side  of  vi  avenue ;  tliose 
Are  quickly  eneaged  in  succt'ssioii,  till  all 
Are  cover'd  with  parties,  ni  haiil  de  bat. 


i-jtige  partiei  aT  English,  with  spnicc-looking  Ikcvi 
Utd  UlUai — a  &tuous  pnfltliumous  lace ; 
Inundations  of  women,  no  longer  in  caps. 
But  extra vaguit  bonntta  worth  sixureiglit  Napsi 
Cits,  aoldicra,  and  lovers,  wives,  husbaniU.  and  brats. 


K  grand  cosmopolitan  re 

Ilehind  roll  the  carriagijB — good  ones  are  pareiali. 
For  most  have  an  aspect  citremely  Rag--rBiriBh ; — 
Caltches,  with  horses  that  pine  tor  Iht  pleasure 
Uf  tliariiig  the  dinner  of  Nebucliadnezzar, 
Fiacrs,  gig,  tilburj',  cabtiolet. 
And  denil •fortunes,  with  their  wretched  display 
Of  one  woJ>egone  horac,  which  on  our  side  the  water 
Arc  wcrcd  to  KniKhta  of  the  peitle  and  murtsr. 
Some  jump  out,  and  twintep — some  gaze  at  the  throng. 
Or  nod  to  their  linends  as  they  nttle  along. 

Here  parties  of  bowing  Pariatana  stand. 
With  baJKea  it  button-hole,  hats  in  their  hand, 
Who  stop  the  wbole  tide  as  they  congee,  and  show  no 
Reserve  or  compunction,  but  chatter  pn  Anna. 
"  Madame,  j'ai  I'lianiicur-^e  sui*  chanu^  ravi." 
"  Je  vous  salue,  Uonneur — Vous  itas  tnujouiv  poli." 
"Que  Tous-avez  bonne  mine '. — Vous  me  flatlei — I'ardon  L" 
"  U  y  a  bcaucoup  de  mondc. — Hai«  tria-peu  du  haul  ton." 

•  Tlie  Eilit'tf  could  not  tiirbear  giving  a  place  to  this  paper,  thougli  lie  begs  .„. 
to  be  made  mpomii'ile  for  hi»  correspondent*!  ciijoytneiil  of  Mr.  Notlicr's  -glaa-  f 
img  Myle."    The  work  of  this  Prcncliinau  Is,  no  doubt,  removed  from  " 
filter,"  but  liii  taste  i*  morbidlv  bail. 
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« Je  81U8  d^sesper^  de  tous  quitter;  bon  soir." 

**  Ah,  Madame,  vous  me  crevez  le  cceut — au  revoir.' 

John  Bull,  with  a  shake,  or  a  slap  on  the  back. 
Cries—"  Harry,  how  goes  it,  my  hearty  ?"  «  What,  Jack ! 
Weren't  you  spilt  from  you  dennet  in  Bond-street  ?  I  say. 
Do  you  like  the  French  wines — have  you  been  to  the  play  ?" 
**  Yes,  I  went  to  see  Talma ;  what  horrible  stuff! 
The  French  are  all  blackguards :  the  women  take  snuff. 
Have  you  dined  at  Beauvillier's  andVery's?  Egad, 
What  would  Tattersal  say  to  their  horses?  D — d  bad! 
Rue  de  Rivoli's  fine.    But  the  credit  is  Boney's. 
This  mobbing's  a  nuisance.    I  vote  for  Tortoni's." 

We  followed  such  in,  and  they  brought  us  a  carte 
Of  the  ices,  ('twould  pose  you  to  learn  it  by  h«art,) 
So  I  glanced  down  the  column  of  **  Glaces  et  Sorbets,** 
And  Dcgged  them  to  g^ve  me  an  ice  '*  fiumbois^e," 
While  Pa,  having  ponder'd  and  changed  a  good  deal. 
Cried  **  Waiter!'^  and  pointed  to  ••  ^  fa  VaniUe." 
In  an  instant  I  gazed  on  a  conical  mass. 
Half  pallid  like  Inkle,  half  dark  hke  his  lass  : 
And  as  Yarico  never  yet  doated  on  Inkle 
As  1  upon  ice,  it  was  gone  in  a  twinkle. 
But  Pa  with  a  fkce  that  denoted  disaster. 
Swore  his  tasted  of  putty,  of  paint,  sticking  plaster; 
And  after  repeated  attempts  and  fhistration, 
Made  it  over  to  me  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  walks  were  now  cramm'd,  and  I  wish'd  to  renew 
Our  stroll — but  he  gave  me  a  snappish  Pho !  pho ! 
And  said  he  was  tired,  tbougli  I  fancy  the  loss 
Of  his  ice,  not  fatig^ie,  made  liim  ^^mpy  and  cross ; 
And  'twas  doubly  provoking,  for  just  at  that  minute 
lieutenant  O'  Fagan  had  <*  stipt  from  his  dinnett," 
And  joining  our  party,  was  quoting  Lord  Byron, 
Admiring  my  bonnet,  and  calling  me  syren ! 

We  went  to  the  Gallcr)',  Jenny,  to  see 
The  pictures — ^and  thither  our  countrymen  flee 
To  determine  their  bets.    It 's  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Which  point  causes  daily  disputes,  and  you'd  smile 
To  hear  them  contesting  how  soon  they  could  walk  it, 
Laying  wagers,  and  straightway  pn>ceeding  to  stalk  it. 
Captain  Strut  of  the  Fourtli  was  twelve  minutes,  and  then 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  perform'd  it  in  ten ; 
But  Sir  Phelim  O'Stndle  accomplish'd  the  task 
In  nine  without  effort.     I  ventured  to  a.sk 

What  he  thought  of  tlie  pictures — **  The  pictures }  that's  prime 
"  Who'll  be  staring  at  sig^s  when  he's  posting  'gainst  Time  .^" — 
Here's  an  answer  at  once,  if  a  foreigner  starts 
An  idea  that  we're  not  getting  on  in  the  Arts. 

Our  countrymen  flock,  tliough  they  seldom  have  got  any 
Taste  for  Museums,  or  lectures,  or  botany. 
To  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes — not  for  rational  feasts. 
But  to  flutter  the  birds  and  to  worry  the  beasts  : 
And  these  ('tis  a  fact  that  wa  all  must  agree  to\ 
Cut  out  ours  in  the  Tower,  and  exting^sh  Pohto.   . 
Yet  though  on  the  whole  they  so  greatly  surpass  us, 
I'hey  haven't  that  big-headed  brute,^the  Bonassus. 
That's  a  point  where  we  beat  them,*but  even  on  this  one 
They  come  very  near  in  a  beast  call'd  the  Bison. 
The  old  one-eyed  Bear  1  shall  never  forget. 
Who  some  time  ago,  being  rather  sharp  set. 


Tlie  SihWl  Fdanl. 

Pick'il  th«  bones  of  a  hypochondriaciil  Guil, 

Whit  by  WKy  of  &  siiiadc  jump'd  in  bU  null. 

Wlioae  U«If  wis  (lie  want — whose  Ihc  friehliiilleM  wish  ( 

'I'lie  nun'a  for  Ilia  dcuh,  or  the  bcur's  for  liis  dish  > 

Rut  ■  tnicf  to  the  Gordeni  and  bear  with  a  swivel  eye. 
For  Pa  has  just  entered  to  take  me  to  Tivoh. 
I'uiUine  '.  my  new  bontiet.     Well,  nobody  knows 
How  1  jojJthM'  taas  "doubU  encouleurdc  rose." 
Quick— give  mc  iny  iliawl — wberr's  my  be»t  bib  and  tucker ; 
Lud  ! — like  my  own  nilf,  I  am  idl  in  a  pucker  ! 

1  can  only  vubscribc  my  initJalst 


THK  SMITH  VEl.ANT." 

The  author  or  Ktnilicorth  .whiise  brilliant  nnil  fertile  Imaginntion  has 
tumctl  to  i^ucli  f;ou(l  uccount  tlie  popular  traditions  of  his  couotrj,  bag 
brought  into  notice  that  of  the  invisible  Smith,  culled  in  Berkshire  the 
Wayland  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valtej 
of  the  White  Horse,  in  the  midst  uf  a  iiuuibcr  of  upright,  but  rude  and   I 
misshapen  stones.     There  he  is  said  tu  shoe  all  the  horses  brought  thi-    | 
ther,  provided  a  piece  of  monej  be  left  upon  one  of  the  stones.?    It  is  1 
known  but  to  very  few,  perhaps,  that  this  is  far  fmm  being  a  mere  ( 
local  tradition.     It  is  not  only  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  traces  of  I 
it  are  found  in  various  other  countries  besides  England.    It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that  ithas  been 
known  in  England  for  several  ceuturieab&ck.     In  nn  old  romance  upon 
King  Horn,  published  by  RitBon,t  it  is  thus  mentioned : 

Than  selie  lete  fortli  bnng 

A  iwenl  hougandbBS  ting 
.  To  Horn  sche  it  bctaoght 

Wit  is  the  make  of  minnlng 

Uf  all  swerdes  it  is  kin|| 

And  Weland  it  wrou^it 

Ilitlcrfer  the  swenl  liiglil. 

But  a  Btiil  more  ancient  notice  of  Uie  tradition  of  Velant  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Boethius  by  King  Alfred^,  who  says, 
••  Where  now  are  the  bones  of  the  wise  and  famous  goldsmith  Velant^ 
Who  can  now  point  out  his  tombr"  This  even  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  w»re  acquainted  with  this  tradition.  In  a 
heroic  poem  upon  ihe  ^SkyldiT^ues.  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  firvt  time  by  Thorkeling.  Danish  counsellor  of  state, 
Hiodulph  the  Goth  reifuires,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  fnll  in  fight, 
he  should  be  buried  in  his  armour — tht  icorkmamhtfi of  Velani.\i 

The  armour  made  by  VeUnt  was  equally  renownetf  in  France.    Id 

enilwonh,  communicated  by  M.  Dcppinp,  of  Pans, 
n  Camden's  Jlrilanaia,  it  is  iI«o  alluded  lo  in  Wise'« 
Letter  to  iJr.  Mead,  con«Tninj(  some  antiquities  in  Dcrksbirc,  puticularly  ihc 
While  Horse.     Oifonl,  irJB,  Mo. 
I  Anrieni  F.nrlish  Metrical  Komancci.     London,  IBU3,  vol.  3. 
i  OxlWd  edhjon.  1693,  pap;  «3  ami  tG3. 

I  Uc  Uiuionun  rcbu*  RriOa,  poema  Daiucum  diakcto  Anglo^aionico  ex  bib. 
lioth.  Cotton.  Havnic,  lot},  Chant  6, 
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a  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Angouleme,  written  in  the  Idth  centurj/ 
it  is  said,  that  Count  William  received  his  surname  of  Taillefer,  because 
he  could,  with  his  sword  made  by  Velant,  cleave  asunder  a  warrior 
armed  cap-a-pie.  Tne  fame  of  this  celebrated  armourer  was  also  esta- 
blished amonest  the  Germans.  The  author  of  the  Latin  poem  upon 
the  first  expedition  of  Attilainto  Gaul,  published,  and  to  all  appearance 
written,  in  German j,t  clothes  Gauthier  de  Vorkastein  in  armour  ma- 
nufactured bj  Velant.  In  the  German  poetrj  of  the  middle  ages,  Ve- 
land  is  often  met  with  under  the  Germanized  name  of  Yeilandt,  and  his 
praises  rung  as  being  a  maker  of  arms  of  the  finest  temper4  Godfroj 
of  Strasbourg,  in  his  poem  of  Tristan,  calls  him  Vilint,  and  states  that 
he  was  a  duke,  who,  beine  driven  from  his  country  by  two  giants,  took 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  King  Elberic,  where  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  smith,  in  the  mountain  of  Gloggensachsen.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  tradition  of  the  Smith  Velant 
has  been  most  firmly  established,  and  where  his  name  is  oftenest  met 
with  in  poetry.  There  they  not  only  relate  many  detached  anecdotes 
of  him ;  but  there  is  an  entire  romance  containing  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  famous  personage.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led 
the  modern  Danish  authors  to  think  that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in 
the  north.  M.  Pierre  Erasmus  Muller  has  very  learnedly  discussed 
this  subiect  in  his  interesting  Bibliotlieque  des  Sagas  Islandaia.^  To 
his  erudite  researches  I  am  indebted  tor  the  greater  number  of  the 
details  contained  in  this  article. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
almost  every  nation,  so  the  Icelanders  have  rendered  it  by  the  word 
Velant  or  Voeltmdf  and  Mr.  Muller  finds  in  this  word  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  this  tradition,  for,  says  he,  Voelurut 
IS  an  Icelandic  word,  the  root  of  which  is  Voel,  which  signifies  strata- 
gem or  skill.  Volundar  is  even  at  thepresent  day  the  term  which  the 
Icelanders  apply  to  a  skilful  artist.  Tne  most  ancient  mention  of  Ve- 
lant to  be  found  in  the  northern  literature,  is  in  the  Edda,  which  con- 
tains an  entire  canto,  called  Volundar  quida  ;  but  the  romance,  or  Saga 
of  Velant,  forms  a  part  of  an  Icelandic  composition  somewhat  less  an- 
cient, called  Vilkina  Saga.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  seems 
to  have  been  added  without  much  attention  to  the  march  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Muller  thinks  that  the  Scalde,  or  poet,  who  composed  the  Vilkina 
Saga,  or  added  this  episode  to  it,  must  have  been  acouainted  with  the 
German  traditions  and  poems  on  the  same  subject,  ana  that  it  was  from 
them  and  from  the  Edda  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  fable  of  the 
famous  Smith. 

Mr.  Oehlenschaeger,  one  of  the  first  living  poets  of  Denmark,  found 
this  story  so  interesting^,  that  he  has  twice  treated  it,  first  after  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  Edda,  and  the  second  time  according  to  the  more 
romantic  tale  of  the  Vilkina  Saga,  Indeed,  the  second  poem  is  nothing 
more  than  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Icelandic.jl  I  shall  here  give  tlie 
outlines  of  it. 

•  Chez  Labbe  bibliothcca  MS.  nov.  t.  2. 

f  De  prima  expeditione  Attilm  regit  Hunnonim  in  GaUioi,  Ed.  Fischer, 

i  Yoyez  Gnmm,  de  Vorigine  de  ta  poeaie  AUemande,  dans  le  tome  4  des  Studien 
Dc  Daub,  et  CreuUer.  §  SagabibUotek,  torn.  2.  Kisebenhavn,  1818. 

I  Datis  les  Scandimtvitke  Litteraiur'ScUkabi'Sktifler.  Copenhagen,  1809.  Ca- 
hjer2. 


Stiii(/i  I'dnnt. 

The  giant  Vade,  or  SelanJe,  Kad  a  son  named  Velant,  wViot 
the  ave  uf  nine  venrs,  he  iilace<l  with  a  famous  and  )«kilful  smith,  i>f 
Itunaland,  called  Mimit,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  forfpiig  iron- 
Allei'  leavine  liim  lliree  winters  in  HunalamI,  Vade  took  him  to  a 
mountain  called  Kallona,  the  interior  of  which  was  inhabited  br  <wo 
dwarfs,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  skilful  in  the  working 
of  iron  than  any  other  dwarfs,*  or  ordinary  mortaU.  They  manufac> 
tured  swords,  castgues,  and  cuirasses,  and  were  great  adepts  in  the 
working  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  they  made  nuniberle^**  trinket*. 
Vade  agreeirwilli  the  dwarfs  that  they  should  teach  his  sun  Vidant,  in 
the  space  uf  twelve  months,  all  the  arts  of  which  they  were  mastera; 
and  htr  which  they  were  to  receive,  as  a  recompense,  a  golden  mark. 
Velant  soon  learned  all  that  the  dwarfs  thought  proper  to  leach  liim; 
and  when  his  father  returned,  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
to  take  him  away,  the  dwarfs  offered  to  give  Lira  back  the  eolden 
mark,  and  leuch  his  sun  as  much  again  as  he  had  already  learned,  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  another  twelve  months  under  their  care. 
Vade  consented  i  but  the  dwarfs,  <f  uickly  repenting  of  the  bad  bargain 
they  bad  made,  added  this  condition,  that  if,  upon  the  ap)>ninted  day, 
Vade  did  not  appear  to  take  away  his  son,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  him.  To  this  Vade  also  gave  his  assent;  but,  befuie  his  depar- 
ture, lie  took  his  son  aside,  showed  htm  a  sword,  which  he  concealed 
in  a  certain  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  said  to  bim,  "  If  I 
should  not  arrive  on  the  appointed  day,  sooner  than  allow  yourself  to 
be  killed  by  those  dwarfs,  take  this  sword  and  put  an  end  to  your  own 
existence,  in  order  that  my  friends  may  say,  that  I  gave  to  tlie  world 
a  man,  and  not  a  girl."  Velant  promised  to  do  so,  and  re.enteied  the 
mountain,  where  he  soon  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  working 
metals,  that  ibe  dwarfs  became  jealous  of  his  superiority.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelve  months,  Vade  the  giant  set  out  fur  the  moun- 
tain, where  be  arrived  three  da^s  before  the  expiration  of  the  time. 
But,  linding  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  not  vet  open, 
and  being  very  much  fatigued  ufter  his  long  journey,  he  fell  asleep. 
During  his  slumber  a  violent  storm  aroxe.  a  part  of  Hie  mountain  gave 
way,  and  buried  poor  Vade  under  its  riagmeiits. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  being  come,  the  dwarfs  is- 
sued from  the  mouniain,  but  could  perceive  no  traces  of  Vade  tijc 
giant.  His  son  Velant,  after  in  vain  searching  fur  him,  ran  to  where 
the  sword  wai  concealed,  took  it,  and  hiding  it  under  his  garments, 
followed  the  dwarfs  iiitu  the  mountain.  He  there  killed  them  (instead 
of  himself),  took  possession  uf  their  tools,  loaded  a  horse  with  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Den- 
mark. On  being  stopped  in  his  progreHs  by  a  river,  he  cut  down  a 
tree,  hollowed  out  its  trunk,  stowed  nts  ti'eusures  tutu  it,  made  a  cover 
fur  it,  which  rendered  it  impervious  to  the  water,  and  getting  into  il 
himself,  closed  the  lid,  aud  cuntuiittcd  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

One  day  that  the  King  of  Jutlaud  and  his  court  were  out  on  a  tishing- 
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partj,  on  the  nets  bein^  drawn,  there  was  found  in  one  of  them  a  sin' 
eularlj  shaped  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  order  to  find  out  what  it  contained » 
me  J  were  going  to  break  it  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  voice  issued 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  commanding  the  workmen  to  desist.  On 
bearing  which,  the  workmen  ran  away  precipitateij,  crying  out  that 
there  was  a  sorcerer  hid  in  the  piece  of  timber.  In  tne  mean  time 
Velant  opened  the  door  of  his  prison;  and  on  coming  out,  told  the 
Ring  that  he  was  no  sorcerer,  and  that  if  he  would  spare  his  life  and 
his  treasures,  he  (Velant)  would  promise  to  render  the  King  the  most 
signal  services.  The  Kine  assented.  Velant  concealed  his  treastires 
under  ground,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.  His  charge  was  to 
take  great  care  of  three  knives,  which  were  every  day  placed  before 
the  King  at  table.  One  day,  while  he  was  washing  tnese  knives  in 
the  river,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  royal  favour,  he  went  secretly  to  the  forge  belong- 
ing to  the  Ring's  smith,  and  made  a  knife  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  been  lost.  The  first  time  the  Ring  made  use  of  this  knife  at 
dinner,  it  not  only  cut  the  breads  but  went  clean  through  the  wood  of 
the  table.  The  King,  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  temper  of  the 
blade,  wished  to  know  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  Velant,  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  Majesty's  questions,  confessed  what  had  taken  place. 
On  this  being  made  known^  the  Rine's  smith  became  jealous  of  Ve- 
lant, and  pretended  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  as  eood  work  as 
this  stranger,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  uie  following 
conditions: — "  Make,"  said  he  to  Velant,  •«  the  best  sword  you  are 
capable  of  making:  in  the  meantime  I  shall  make  a  complete  suit  of 
armour;  which  if  you  can  cut  through  with  your  sword,  my  head  shall 
be  at  your  service.  But,  if  the  armour  resist  the  edge  of  your  sword, 
your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit.  In  twelve  months  the  trial  shall  take 
place."  Velant  accepted  the  proposition.  Two  courtiers  became  gua- 
rantees for  the  smith,  and  the  Ring  offered  himself  as  security  for  Ve- 
lant. The  smith  immediately  shut  himself  up,  together  with  his  as- 
sistants, in  his  forge,  in  order  to  work  at  the  armour.  Velant,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  serve  the  Ring,  and  let  six  months  pass  away 
without  thinking  of  his  sword.  The  Ring  at  length  askeci  him  the 
reason ;  and  Velant  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  his  tools, 
nor  his  treasures,  in  the  place  where  he  had  buried  them,  and  that  he 
suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  a  person  who  had  seen 
him  hide  them,  but  whose  name  he  knew  not.  The  Ring  issued  an 
order  for  all  his  subjects  to  come  together,  so  that  Velant  might  dis- 
cover the  culpable  person.  The  thitiget,  or  assembly  of  the  people, 
took  place;  but  Velant  did  not  see  the  person  of  the  robber  amonsst 
them.  The  Ring  then  became  angry,  and  said  that  Velant  had  told  him 
a  falsehood.  Upon  this,  Velant  secretly  made  the  figure  of  a  man  exact- 
ly resembling  the  person  who,  he  suspected,  had  stolen  his  treasures ; 
he  also  clothed  it  in  a  similar  dress  to  what  this  person  wore,  and  then 
placed  it  in  the  hall  of  the  palace :  on  entering  which  the  Ring  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah,  is  that  you,  Reigin !  are  you  already  returned  from  your 
enibassy  ?  why  have  you  not  come  to  speak  to  mer'  Velant,  who  had 
closely  followed  the  Ring,  immediately  said,  "  Sire,  you  have  named 
the  guilty  person."  The  moment  Reigin  returned,  the  Ring  forced 
him  to  restore  to  Velant  his  tools  and  his  treasures.   Still,  however,  he 
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allowed  four  months  more  to  pa«s  away,  till  at  leneth,  urged  by  the 
King,  he  inaiinfactured,  iii  seven  cl«ys,  a  swunl  wTiirh  wonderfully 
pleased  hU  Majesty.  Ttiey  went  toeeiher  to  the  river-side,  and  Velan't 
threw  into  the  water  a  piece  of  timber  a  foot  in  thickneas:  as  this  de- 
scended with  the  stream,  he  lield  the  sword  befure  it,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly cut  in  two.  But,  in  returning  home,  he  broke  the  weapon  in 
pircea,  and  in  three  days  produced  another  sword,  whirh  he  took 
likewise  to  the  river-side,  and  tried,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  a 
similar  experiment,  but  with  a  piece  of  wooif  two  feet  in  thickness, 
which  was  also  divided  in  two.  Velant,  diinkiiig  even  this  not  good 
enongli,  broke  it,  and  in  three  hours  made  u  third  swurd,  encrusted 
with  gold,  which  he  tried  in  the  game  manner,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
tiiree  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  which  had  the  same  fate  as  its  pre- 
decessors  of  minor  dimensions.  The  King  was  <|ui<e  charmed  with 
this  last  weapon,  and  declared  that  be  woufd  have  no  other. 

The  great  day  of  trial  havingarrived,  the  king's  smith  first  presented 
himself  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  the  beauty  of  which  et- 
cited  the  admiration  of  all  present.  Velant  soon  after  entered  thelista 
with  his  sword  Minning.  The  smith  seated  himself  in  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  Velant  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  clove  the  casquct 
the  head,  the  cuirass,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  smith  to  the 
very  waist.  From  thencefurth  Velant  passed  fur  the  most  skilful  work- 
man in  the  kingdom,  and  manufactured  for  the  King  many  precious 
articles  in  golifand  silver. 

Shortly  after  this,  tlie  King  set  out  with  30,000  cavaliers  to  attack  an 
enemy  that  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  perceived  that  he  had  not  brought  along  with  him 
a  little  stone,  which  secured  the  victory  to  him  that  carried  it  about  his 
person.  He  offered  his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  an^ 
one  who  would  bring  it  to  him  by  the  next  morning ;  but  not  one  of  his 
knights  could  be  found  to  undertake  in  so  short  a  time  a  journey  which 
required  several  days.  The  King  at  length  addressed  himself  to  Ve- 
lant. who  immediately  set  oR'on  one  of  tlie  King's  swiftest  horses,  and 
returned  the  neitmorning  with  the  stone.  But,  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  royal  tent,  he  met  the  King's  baillv,  accompanied  by  six  cavaliers, 
who  offered  him  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  stone,  and  on  his 
refusal  the  baiUy  attempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force,  but  Velant 
killed  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword  JVinning.  The  King  was 
very  glad  to  receive  the  stone,  but  the  death  of  his  bailly  angered  him 
so  much,  that  he  refused  to  keep  his  word  with  Velant,  and  drove  him 
from  his  service. 

The  worthy  smitli  went  away  meditating  plans  of  vengeance.  Ho 
disguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  was  hired  to  serve  in  the  King's 
kitchen,  where  he  threw  a  charm  over  the  meats  preparing  for  the 
princess.  There  was  on  the  king's  table  a  knife,  which  always  re- 
turned B  certain  sound  when  it  was  used  in  cutting  viands  that  were  not 
peifi'tlly  pure.  Velant  cunningly  took  away  this  knife,  and  replaced 
It  by  >"ie  which  he  hud  made  to  resemble  it  exactly.  The  King  and 
tlie  princess  were  astonished  at  finding  the  viands  impure,  although 
the  loife  had  not  sounded  as  usual  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  They  imme- 
diately suspected  that  it  was  one  of  Velant's  tricks;  he  was  sought 
kfter,  and  iliBCorered.    By  way  of  a  slight  remonstrance  for  his  wag- 
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ffery»  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  hamstrang  and  to  hare  the  nerves  of 
bis  Yeet  cut,  which  spoiled  poor  Velant's  pedestrian  powers  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  tola  the  Kin^,  that  if  he  would  restore  him  to  favoar» 
he  would  manufacture  for  him  every  thing  he  wished.  The  Kins 
agreed,  built  a  forge,  and  established  him  in  it,  where  he  constmcted 
an  infinity  of  curious  and  precious  objects.  About  this  time  Egil,  the 
brother  of  Velant,  arrived  at  court*  He  was  the  most  skilful  archer  of 
his  time.  The  Kins  ordered  him  to  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  own  child.  Egil  took  two  arrows,  stmck 
the  apple  off*  with  one,  and  said  that  with  the  other  he  would  have 
piercea  the  Kine's  heart,  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  child. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  King's  daughter  broke  a  very 
precious  ring:  she  sent  to  Velant  to  have  it  repaired,  without  her  fa- 
ther's knowledge.  Velant  insisted  that  she  should  come  herself  for  it. 
She  accordingly  went  to  the  forge,  when  Velant  fastened  the  doors, 
and  violated  her  person.  She  lay  in,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  a  son. 
Shortly  after  this  the  King's  two  sons  went  to  Velant  to  have  some 
arrows  made :  he  in  like  manner  fastened  the  doors  upon  them,  and 
killed  them  both,  and  fashioned  their  bones  into  drinking-cups  and 
other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  table,  which  he  dexterously  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  great 
festivals,  who  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  and  using  these  splendid 
articles.  Having  thus  nearly  accomplished  his  vengeance,  he  sent  his 
brother  Egil  to  collect  all  manner  of  birds'  feathers,  with  which  he 
constructed  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself,  and  took  flight  towards  the 
highest  tower  of  the  palace.  He  had  first,  however,  engaged  his  bro- 
ther, in  case  the  Kins  should  command  him  to  shoot  at  him,  to  take 
aim  at  his  arm-pit,  where  he  had  placed  a  bladder  filled  with  the  blood 
of  the  two  youns  princes  whom  he  had  killed.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  Velant  told  tne  King  that  it  was  he  who  had  violated  the  princess 
and  killed  the  princes,  as  a  punishment  for  the  King  having  broken  his 
oath  and  driven  him  from  his  presence.  His  majesty  immediately 
ordered  Egil,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  shoot  at  his  brother.  Egil  obeyed 
and  pierced  the  bladder,  and  the  King  was  covered  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  children.  Velant  then  took  wing,  and  directed  his  flight  to- 
wanls  the  lands  that  his  father  the  giant  vade*  had  left  him  in  Seland. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  contents  of  the  Sasa,  or  the  tradition  of 
Velant,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Icelandic  ViScina  Saga*  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this  tale  and 
the  Greek  fable  concerning  Deedalus.  The  Velant  of  the  Icelanders, 
like  the  Grecian  Dsedalus,  was  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself.  It  is  also  very  remarkable 
that  the  word  labyrinth,  which  in  Greek  is  called  Dedalos  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  is,  in  the  Icelandic,  rendered  by  the  expression 
Voelundar  hus,  or  the  House  of  Velant.  It  would  appear  tnen  that 
the  fable  of  Deedalus  had  found  its  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  into 
the  north,  and  was  confounded  and  amalgamated  with  the  adventures 

*  This  gpant  Vade  appears  to  be  the  same  of  whom  Chaucer  talks  in  hia  TVmAm^ 
ch.  3,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  one  of  tlie  aon^  of  Ritson's  Collection,  "He 
•onge,  he  playde,  he  tolde  a  tale  of  Wade."  Tom.  3,  p.  256. — Vide  Grimm  in 
IrmeH'StHUM  und  Irmentmule,    Wien.  1815. 
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ot  Bome  skilful  artist  of  the  country.  The  following  curious  fact  reu- 
dei-s  it  liighlj  prubable  that  there  uid  eiist  &  coasidcrnble  time  back, 
in  the  North  of  Bumpe,  a  smith  of  the  name  of  Veland.  As  late  as 
the  siiteenth  cenlurv  the  possessors  of  the  lordship  of  Vnetland  in 
Scania  bore  in  iheir  coat  of  arms  a  hammer  and  a  pair  of  pincers." 

Bui  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discover  the  original  source 
of  a  tradition.  The  people  of  every  country,  particularly  in  the  early 
Sta^g  of  civilization,  have  acted  like  children,  who  e^erly  listen  to 
novel  or  wondrous  tales,  and  thenarrai^  them  after  their  own  manner 
and  prupat^le  thein  in  their  turn.  Tne  antiquary  who  should  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  troe  source  of  this  tradition  of  the  smith  Velant  or 
Wayland,  would  find  the  task  not  an  easy  one;  for  in  tlie  island  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Indian  seas  the  artists  and  artisans  are  called  Vceiurides.t 
Thus  after  a  long  search  and  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  brought  back 
at  length  to  the  common  country  of  the  greater  number  of  most  ancient 
traditions — to  India,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  truths  and 
fables.  D c. 
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The  Brighton  Shampooer. 

NuvcopucAfllMiv:  po- quoi,  rnjovitd  HVtcl 
In  Qonm  rrdac,  phjUMqw:  rrcoUifKi  navt^—i 

O  THDi'  dark  atgc,  whose  vapour  bitb 
Hskea  muacuUr  as  liii  of  Gaxh, 

Limbs  enl  relu'd  and  limber : 
nrhtne  herbs,  like  thoie  of  Jaiun'i  mate, 
Tbe  withered  leg  of  Kventy-«ight 

Convert  to  stout  knee  timber : 

Eprun^,  doubtless,  from  AbdidloL's  son, 
TW  minuses  thy  Btr'a  outrun, 

Tliy  cures  his  deaths  outnumber: 
His  coffin  •oars  'twiit  hcav'n  atid  earth, 
But  Uiuu.  witliin  thM  narrow  birtli, 

ImmorUl,  ne'er  shall  slumber. 

Go,  bid  that  turban'd  Musgelnian 
Give  up  his  Hosch,  his  Ramadan, 

And  choke  his  well  of  Zemiemi 
Tby  batli,  whose  ma^c  steam  can  fling 
On  Winter's  check  the  rose  of  Spring, 

To  Lethe's  Gulf  condemns  'cm. 


Fkt  dowagen  uid  w 

Hctiloora  in  adolescence, 
t  marvel  not  that  friends  tell  friends. 
And  Brighton  every  day  eileiids 


lisci 


From  Either  cliff,  the  East,  the  West. 
The  startled  ica-giUI  quits  her  nest, 

I'bc  apade  her  liaunts  unearthing. 
For  Speculation  phuita  hia  hod 
On  every  foot  of  freehold  sod 

From  Rottingdtan  to  Wortliing. 
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§34  Ode  to  Mahomet,  the  Shampooer. 

WashM  by  thy  JEaculapian  stream. 

Dark  sage,  the  fiur,  **  propell'd  by  steam," 

Renew  Uie  ioys  of  lussing 
In  cheeks,  or  lank  or  over-npe, 
Where  time  has,  in  relentless  type. 

Placarded  up  **  Youth  Missing.'' 

To  woo  thee  on  thy  western  cliff. 
What  pilgrims  strong,  in  gi^,  in  skiiT, 

Fly,  donkey-cart,  and  piUion : 
While  Turkish  dome  and  minaret 
In  compliment  to  Mahomet. 

O'ertop  the  King's  Pavilion. 

Thy  &me  let  worthless  wags  invade, 
Let  punsters  underrate  thy  trade, 

For  me,  I'd  perish  sooner : 
Him  who,  thy  opening  scene  to  damn. 
Derived  $hampoo  from  ph»o  /  and  $ham  / 

I  dub  a  base  lampooner. 

Propell'd  by  steam  to  shake  from  squeak. 
Mm,  in  Lent,  shall  twice  a  week 

Anun  in  song  be  glorious. 
While  Kelly,  laughing  Time  to  scorn. 
Once  more  shall  chaunt  **  Oh  thou  wert  botn,'* 

And  Incledon  •<  Rude  Boreas." 

Godwin  avaunt !  thy  tale  thrice  told. 
Of  en^ess  youth  and  countless  gold, 

Unboug^t  *'  rep6$tiim  manet,** 
St.  Leon's  secret  here  we  view. 
Without  the  toil  of  wading  through 

Three  heavy  tomes  to  gain  it.         * 

Yet  oh,  while  thus  thy  waves  reveal 
Past  virtues  in  the  dancer's  heel. 

And  brace  the  singer's  weazon : 
Tell,  sable  wizard,  tell  the  cause 
Why  Hmp  poor  I,  from  yonder  vase. 

Whence  others  Jurn^  like  iEson? 

The  cause  is  plain — ^though  slips  of  yew 
With  verviun  mingle,  sage  meets  rue. 

And  myrrh  with  wolfesbane  tosses : 
Still  shrieks,  unquell'd,  the  watcr-wraith : 
That  mustaid-seed  ingredient,  faith. 

Is  wanting  to  the  process. 

Dip  then  within  thy  bubbling  wave. 
Sage  Bflahomet,  the  votive  stave 

Thy  poet  now  rehearses : 
The  steam,  whose  virtues  won't  befriend 
The  sceptic  bard,  perhaps  may  mend 

The  lameness  ot  his  verses! 
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Sinifllit  nunc  eye  lialb  caught  aev  pi 

Whilm  the  landftTApt  round  it  mciH    - 

KuHct  Ibwtu  and  fallows  gKy, 

vnwrc  ibc  nibbling^  flocks  do  stray. 

Moil  Ilia  ins  on  whoM;  barren  breast 

Tire  lab'rin^  ciouds  do  ofti^ri  rcsL 

Meadows  tnni  with  daiues  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  riveis  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  aces 

fiosom'd  hlc-h  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  Ilea, 

The  Cynosure  of  neig:lib'rTng  eyes.  L'Mtgr*: 


In  these  beautiful  lines  Miltun  has  accurately  drawn  the  outliDe  and 
t:haracter  of  English  Landscape,  nr  at  least  those  striking  features  of 
it  which  may  be  styled  national.  He  has  given  a  must  appropriate 
finish  to  the  description,  by  introducing  a  supposed  beauty  dwelling  ia 
the  midst  of  the  embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its  interest  and 
attaching  tlie  heart  (o  his  picture.  The  whule  is  the  most  happy  gene- 
ral description  of  the  same  nature  ever  put  together.  The  character 
nf  English  rural  scenerv  is  diSerent  from  that  of  other  countries,  and 
this  furcibly  occurs  to  iKe  mind  of  the  traveller  absent  from  England, 
when  he  is  conlrastinK  the  view  before  him  in  a  distant  land  with  the 
"  trees  and  the  lowers"  of  his  native  island.  This  peculiar  character, 
that  KngUshmen  are  accustomed  to  from  infai)cv,  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  ail  rural  objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposition  in 
them  to  undervalue  foreign  scenery,  when  It  may  be  far  superior  to 
their  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Something,  nevertheless,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  that  tendeTicy  of  mind  which  always  leads  us  to  disparage 
present  objects,  compared  with  those  which  we  hold  in  remembrance. 
The  memory,  if  it  be  sometimes  deKcient  in  calling  up  the  eiuct  detail 
of  absent  images,  never  deprives  them  of  their  colouring,  but  adds  to 
their  brilliancy  and  eBecl.  The  portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  tnore  beautiful  than  she  ever  appeared  to 
him  in  tlie  life.  A  thousand  tender  associations,  too,  crowd  thickly 
after  one  another,  and  confer  upon  things  out  of  sight  the  same  kind 
of  superiority,  that  the  pictures  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  always  posseai 
over  those  which  are  before  us  at  the  moment. 

Bui  there  is  a  charm  in  EnglieH  scenerj-  as  much  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  air  of  an  Englisnman  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
There  is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable  circumscription  in  the 
look  of  tlie  country  dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but  the  very  lowest 
class,  which  has  something  attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  epilnet  "  little,"'  when  used  in  kindness.  Close 
high-fencetl  fields  surrounded  by  trees,  houses  buried  in  shrubbcriea 
and  groves,  beautiful  cattle  feeding  among  rich  pasturages,  and  all  in 
the  smallest  space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command  them  together,  take  & 
hold  on  llie  anections  that  an  uninclosed  councry,  large  forests,  and  im^ 
mense  buildings,  can  never  attain.  We  may  admire  the  latter,  but  we 
cuinot  love  them.    The  idea  of  comfort  which  they  afford  is  an  addir 
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tional  tie  to  our  regard,  while  the  smiling  fertility  every  where  risible* 
arising  from  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  verdure,  kept  fresh  and  fragrant, 
even  during  the  height  of  summer,  bjr  frequent  snowers,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  ^een  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhere  surpassed :  masses  of 
tufted  trees  rising  amid  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  vegetation;  vast  oaks 
stretching  out  their  knotty  arms  in  the  most  picturesque  forms;  parks 
and  plantations  made  without  an  appearance  of  art;  an  absence  of 
rocks  and  precipices  and  those  objects  which  Nature  always  inter- 
mingles in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  makins  a  marked  difference 
between  her  own  and  English  landscape  of  the  kind  I  am  describing. 
For  though  the  latter  may  have  little  show  of  art,  yet  it  possesses  a 
distinct  and  definite  character.  To  picturesque  scenery,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  make  no  allusion,  but  confine  myself  to  the  social  or  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  perpetual  green  of  England  is  the  charm  of  her  natural 
beauty,  like  a  smilin;^  expression  upon  the  face  of  female  loveliness. 
Englishmen,  from  missing  this  grateful  hue  in  the  South  of  Europe 
under  its  intense  summer  sun,  are  always  complaining  of  the  and 
appearance  of  the  country,  forgetting  that  spring,  under  those  genial 
SKies,  answers  to  our  summer,  and  that  even  winter  is  a  season  of  mild- 
ness and  beauty  of  which  we  have  no  notion  in  England. 

The  sober,  snug  appearance  of  English  retirements  in  the  country  it 
favourable  to  the  aevelopmeut  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart;  it  is 
congenial  to  thought  and  reflection,  it  tends  to  concentrate  our  ideas, 
and  to  throw  us  back  upon  ourselves.    It  is  painful  to  see  the  love  of 
rural  life  losing  ground  among  the  better  class  of  society,  for  we  owed, 
and  yet  owe,  much  of  the  steadiness  and  simplicity  of  tlie  EneKsh  cha- 
racter to  its  influence.    A  secluded  house  and  garden,  buried  in  trees, 
having  a  circumscribed  field  of  view,  and  producing  an  idea  of  recluse- 
ness,  is  also  the  best  situation  for  study.  Let  the  individual  who  would 
think  deeply  place  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  commanding 
an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  a  prodigality  of  luxuriant  scenery 
being  extended  beneath  him,  and  let  him  think  intently,  if  he  can,  par- 
ticularly in  fine  weather,  even  though  he  be  a  mathematician.   A  dissi- 
pation of  thought  must  take  hold  (h  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his 
ideas  will  require  all  his  exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  object.     But 
how  favourable  to  meditation  are  our  sequestered  plantations  and  fields. 
The  hi^h  green  hedges,  well  lined  with  timber,  and  almost  peculiar 
to  our  island,  divide  the  face  of  the  country  in  a  very  unpicturesque 
manner,  but  they  inclose  many  natural  gardens,  many  delicious  spots 
isolated  each  from  the  other,  carpetted  with  the  softest  veeetation. 
and  seeming  to  be  made  for  study  and  gentle  exercise  at  the  same 
time.    From  these  the  eye  cannot  stray  away  to  diverting  objects  all 
round  the  horizon,  but  may  closely  repose  upon  wild  flowers  and  cool 
verdure,  while  the  "thoughts  are  wandering  through  eternity.**     Men 
of  the  most  comprehensive  souls  and  commanding;  talents,  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  their  military  achievementSy 
delighted  it  by  immortal  song,  or  instructed  it  by  science,  have  pre- 
ferred circumscribed  residences  and  silent  retreats.    The  excursions 
of  the  mind  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arbitrary  limits  which  con- 
fine the  body,  for  they  always  expatiate  over  the  lar^t  space  while 
the  body  is  inert ;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  materialism. 
Men  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  have  preferr^  small  dwellings, 
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for  the  boily  may  be  housed  with  ease  and  comfort  in  a  little  space ;  but 
what  human  hands  can  erect  a  dwelling  commensurate  witli  the  un- 
limited conceptions  of  genius  f  Men  o?  contracted  tnindit,  tlierefare,  1 
prefer  large  habitations  ;  but  those  who  are  occupied  with  views  truly  | 
great,  are  contented  with  giving;  the  body  ail  tliat  is  reasonable.  No 
scliemes  of  ambition  were  more  vast,  and  few  minds  were  ever  formed 
on  a  scale  more  capacious,  than  that  of  Bonaparte;  yet  he  preferred 
his  small  abode  at  Malmaison  to  the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles;  the 
latter,  indeed,  he  never  deigned  to  inhabit.  Just  before  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph — "Secure  me  a  small  house 
in  the  country,  near  Paris,  or  in  Burgundy,  where  I  hope  to  pass  the 
winter."  The  rooms  at  Malmaieun,  his  favourite  residence,  were 
little,  and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  its  inhabitant ; 
and  yet  he,  no  doubt,  planned  in  them  the  must  daring  of  his  schemes 
of  future  aggrandizement.  Rousaeau  was  remarknble  for  his  love  of 
secluded  scenery  in  the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive  writings 
were  generally  composed  in  such  situations.— Buta  thousand  such  ex- 
amples might  be  cited  from  among  the  sons  of  Genius. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  a  feeling  of  security  about  some  spots  in 
England  which  no  native  ever  feels  abroad.  In  such  places,  thought 
seems  to  multiply  thought,  and  all  the  stores  of  intellect  appear  to 
come  forth  at  our  command.  There  is  no  crossing  and  jostling  among 
ourideas,  but  they  arrange  themselves  spontaneously.  What  is  so  de- 
lightful as  the  room  that  opens  into  a  garden  enclosed  with  dense  fo- 
liage, from  which  nuthing  of  artificial  life  can  be  seen,  save  the  grey 
smoke  rising  perpendicularly  from  some  cuncealed  cottage  chimney  f 
Rngiish  rur^  scenery  is  not  artificial,  as  the  term  was  once  understood ; 
wedonot  cropouryewhed|jes  into  fantastical  figures,  or  shape  our  box 
trees  into  draeons,  at  least  m  modern  days,  and  yet  it  commonly  owes 
its  most  delightful  chann  to  the  hand  of  the  planter.  The  infinite  va- 
riety uf  irregular  images  constantly  before  us,  prevents  our  being 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  uf  our  secluded  views,  while  the  dark  green 
water,  deep  and  cool,  refreshes  and  braces  the  mind,  for  ^reen  is  the 
most  exhilarating  of  colours.  English  landscape,  in  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  island,  to  which  1  now  more  particularly  allude, 
consists  uf  little  more  than  a  succession  of  green  fields  and  embowered 
habitations  ;  yet  the  variety  of  these  is  endless,  and  though  the  picture 
may  possess  no  strong  features,  and  be  of  its  usual  confined  character, 
it  always  breathes  a  beautiful  tranouillity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  com- 
fortable home,  in  a  way  understood  in  no  country  but  this. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  of  the  foregoing  description  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  is  Guy's  Cliff,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Greatheed.  The 
house  is  old,  and  has  been  built  at  different  times;  but  it  appears  to 
harmonise  so  well  with  the  wood  and  water  around,  that  they  all  seem 
to  have  been  created  at  the  same  moment  It  has  the  most  perfect 
character  of  peace  and  retirement— of  the  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness." where  "  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit"  can  never  reach  us. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstjinces  connected  with  it,  which  en- 
hance its  interest.  Tradition  makes  it  the  residence  of  the  famous  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave  near  the 
house.  It  was  at  Guy's  Cliff  that,  after  having  left  his  beautiful  Phyllis 
tft  leek  "hair-breadtb  'scapes  iu  th'  imminent  deadly  breach" — after 
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performing  a  number  of  knight-errant-like  adventures  in  Palestine, 
and  combatting  **  dun  cows"  and  fiery  dragons— he  put  on  the  habit  of 
a  hermit,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  mt  cave  shown  as  his  at  the 
present  day ;  his  fair  PhvUis,  residing  all  the  time  at  Warwick  Castle, 
no  great  way  ofT^  little  dfreaming  that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guy  seems  to  have  been  dun'Ottghly  obedient  to  his 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  else  he  imagined  that  the  mortification  and 
self-denial  he  put  upon  himself  in  not  returning  to  the  fair  dame  af%er 
the  close  of  his  perilous  adventures,  might  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
shorter  residence  in  pui^torv.  However  this  might  have  been,  when 
he  was  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving  Phyllis,  and  making  himself 
known  to  ner,  she  closed  his  dving  eyes,  llie  walk  by  the  cave  is  still 
called  •*  Phyllis's  Walk."  This  obscure,  or  it  may  be  fabulous  le- 
gend, oroduces  an  interest,  and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm  over  tbe 
spot  wkich  is  always  experienced  in  contemplating  a  place  consecrated 
to  remembrance  by  traditional  lore.  We  are  content  respectinr  such 
things  to  take  leave  of  reason  and  matter  of  fact,  if  they  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs  the  spell  of  our  enjoyment-^ 
and  are  not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected  upon  foundations  as  un- 
tenable F  Honest  old  Rous,  the  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's  Cliff;  and 
the  Queen  of  modem  tragedy,  the  British  Thalia,  she  who  trod  the 
stase  without  a  rival— who  harrowed  up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  appeared,  when  personifying  royalty,  far  superior  in  dignity  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself—* for  ners  was  the  poetry  of 
acting,  and  accommodated  the  *<  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind/'— -this  lady  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a  humble 
capacity^  from  the  shades  of  which  she  emerged  "  to  delight  all  hearts 
and  to  charm  all  eyes." 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  fair,  after  these  observations,  to  cite  Guy's 
Cliff  as  a  specimen  of  an  English  rural  retreat,  because  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  might  be  attrumted  to  associations  unconnected  witii 
situation  and  natural  beauty.  But  those  who  have  visited  it,  unknow- 
ing the  circumstances  attached  to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  claims 
to  attraction*  My  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  it 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  uie  lines 

of  Virgil : 

Hie  fecun  quies,  et  nescia  fiJlere  vita. 
Dives  opum  varionun;  hie  latis  otia  fundia, 
8pelunc?B,  vi\ique  lacus;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  b6um,  moUesque  siib  arbore  somni.* 

The  weather  had  been  hot  during  the  da^,  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when  I  turned  down  a  short  by-road,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded 
by  the  wall  of  the  grounds,  and  the  other  by  a  quickset  hedge,  enclosing 
a  flower-garden  in  full  bloom  and  fragrance.  A  fine  piece  of  v^ater 
soon  opened  upon  my  view  on  the  right  band,  which  I  crossed  by  several 
rustic  bridges,  passing  the  front  of  a  mill,  where  Camden  reports 
that  there  has  been  one  ever  since  the  Conquest    The  water  was  tbe 

*  Tct  calm  content,  secure  from  guihy  cares. 
Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs  i 
Leisure  and  ease,  in  groves  and  coolinr  vales, 
Grottoes  and  bubbling  brooks,  and  danaome  dslas; 
Tlie  lowing  oxen  anothe  bleating  sheep^ 
And  under  branching  trees  delicious  sleep.  WAfties. 
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''  ia(t  llowiii^  Avoii,^  which  in  this  pla.ce,  owin^  to  a  fall  of  two  or 
tlirpr  feel,  differed  in  some  degree  from  its  u^iual  placid  appearance. 
It  was  nil  lunger  limontli,  K'aB»_V.  dark  from  depth,  arul  reflecting,  in 
iBotionless  beauty,  tlie  wil)uw»,  rushes,  and  noble  naks,  that  nrna- 
■nented  its  banks.  On  the  contrary,  it  wan  asilatud  and  broken  int* 
whii-li  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly  readied  the ItcuHe,  about  400  yards 
off,  where  it  resumed  its  mirror-like  surface,  and  ^ided  along  "  at  its 
own  swceit  will,'*  without  a  ripple,  like  tlie  current  uf  time  fttealinz  %U 
lently  into  etcrnitv.  Under  the  tthade  of  some  lofty  trees,  in  a  lint 
with  the  front  of  the  house  from  which  I  was  separated  by  the  river 
that  almost  waited  tli«  wallt,  1  flung  myaelf  on  the  grn^  in  purs 
idleness  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Ni»  breeze  birred  a  leaf;  a  few  whiti 
clouds  were  noating  on  tlie  blue  sky-  Men  like  Dr.  JuhnM>n,  or  t 
citizen  of  Cheapside,  might  huve  preferred  the  lilth  of  Fleet-titreet,  of 
the  exhalations  of  8mitbfield,  but  to  me  the  first  few  minutes  in  tliat 
situation  were  worth  all  London,  or  a  dozen  Loudons.  The  mind  ift 
similar  cases  becomes  iatoiicated  with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses  all 
fwwer  of  forming  definite  ideas :  it  qualfs  largely  of  the  delicious  draught 
which  it  doed  not  tast«  until  tlie  tirst  cravings  uf  its  thirst  are  satisfied. 
It  ii<  tliis  in  toucation  of  feeling — diis  excess  of  delight  and  admiration, 
that  has  disappointed  the  expectatioits  of  many  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  genius  bj  the  view  of  a  soul-stirring  scene.  Burns  was  once 
conducted  to  a  cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he  surveyed  in  silent 
wonder.  He  did  not  write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  expected  h* 
would  do,  tut  he  was  overpowered  by  the  scene;  to  have  dene  so,  he 
mnet  have  reflected ;  he  could  not,  like  a  painter,  do  his  work  on  the 
Epul  by  the  u«e  uf  his  eyes  and  hands.  The  raind  was  powerless,  as  tt 
cwnpusition,  being  confused  with  admiration.  No  man  can  write  hi$ 
feelings  at  such  moments;  there  must  be  an  interval  fur  reaction,  that 
imseination  way  act  and  embody  its  ideas  with  order  and  symuielry. 
The  house  was  broken  into  angles ;  a  part  was  erected  upon  arches, 
which  were  continued  terrace -fas  hi  on  beyond  it  on  one  side,  and  were 
covered  with  fine  turf.  A  chapel  with  an  antj((ue  tower  of  grey  stone 
stood  on  the  opposite  side ;  tlie  whole  was  backed  with  lofty  trees  and 
dense  but  vuried  foli^i;e,  rising  "shade  above  shade,"  and  reflected 
darkly  in  the  water.  A  shrubtMtry  ajid  garden  were  situated  close  to 
the  building;  and  at  a  little  ilistance,  surrounded  by  trees,  was  a  greea 
enclosure,  in  which  a  few  sheep  were  fceiltaff.  Several  swans  floated 
proudly  along  the  suiuoth  part  of  the  river,  leaving  in  their  track,  «■ 
the  dark  water,  a  long  stream  of  "dewy  light."  The  fall  near  the 
mill  threw  its  foam  sparkling  ia  tJie  rays  of  the  setdog  au«.  Willows 
and  limes  were  quivering  la  reflection  amung  the  agitatsd  water, 
while  the  shore  on  which  (he  house  stood  was  wrapped  in  that  deep 
warn  hue  which  distinguishes  the  shade  at  the  huui  of  sunset.  Re- 
tracing my  steps  across  the  Avon,  f  enterml  the  slirubbcfy  by  a  door 
in  a  low  wall,  which  I  found  open,  and  soon  readied  llie  tnck  part  of 
the  house,  or  what  some  might  call  the  back  front,  lookiog  down  on  an- 
avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  cedar  trees  towards  the  ttLmpike  road,  from 
which  a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  scenery  next  the  vatcr> 
The  toul  PRMcm fife  forcibly  recalled  the  truly  English  picture  of  a  plea- 
sure-ground drawn  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia;  tliough  wlien  he 
wro^  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  ancient  stiff  nnnatural  slvleofpry 
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dening  wag  in  fall  vogue.  *<  The  btck  side  of  the  house  was  neither 
field  norgardeD,  nor  orchard ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden* 
and  orchard ;  tor  as  soone  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  had  deli- 
vered them  downe,  they  came  into  a  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  of 
the  most  taste-pleasing  fruits ;  but  scarcely  they  nad  taken  that'into 
their  consideration,  but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  jgreene ; 
of  each  side  of  the  ^eene  a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets  againe  new 
bedb  of  flowers,  which  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicall  floore.  So  that  it  seemed  tnat  arte 
therein  would  needs  be  delig;htfull,  by  counterfeiting  his  enemie  errour, 
and  making  order  in  confusion.  In  the  middest  of  all  the  place  was  a 
fiiire  pond,  whose  shakine  chrystall  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the 
other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show  of  two  gardens—one  in  deed,  die 
other  in  shadows." 

After  walking  over  the  shrubbery,  brimful  of  delisht,  as  I  found 
myself,  I  could  not  help  returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  had  first 
seen  the  house,  which  became  enveloped  in  deeper  shade  as  the  twi- 
light advanced.  The  hollow  bleating  of  cattle  came  sullenly  upon  the 
ear  at  intervals,  from  the  meadows  and  moors  that  lay  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  These,  and  the  sound  of  the  ^ntly  dashinp; 
water,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  stillness:  for  no  voice  was  hearo. 
The  bat  too  flitted  across  the  shade,  beneath  the  close  and  lofty  trees, 
impatient  for  a  darker  hour.  Several  ladies  came  out  of  the^  house, 
and  movina;  along  among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  disappeared  behind  the 
clumps  of  toliaffe,  their  white  dresses  rendering  them  indistinctly  visi- 
ble amid  the  gloom.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  a  **  pleasing 
fit  of  melancholy"  comes  over  the  mind,  and  we  begin  to  recall  '*  by- 
gone" tiroes  and  forms  of  those  we  once  loved  and  reverenced  that  now 
live  no  more.  1  drew  out  my  watch  instinctively ;  its  former  possessor 
was  in  the  grave.  1  gazed  upon  the  monitor  of  time,  and  could  not 
help  reflecting  of  how  little  account  in  duration  is  the  existence  of  a 
mortal,  when  even  its  most  trifling  appendages  outlive  it  I  thought 
too  upon  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  almost  fancied  that  she  stood 
before  me,  smiling  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness.  I  thought  too 
but  here  1  must  talk  no  more  of  my  reverie. 

The  charm  of  English  scenery  is  predominant  at  Guy's  CliflT;  poor 
indeed  is  the  pomp  of  palaces  to  such  a  retreat.  The  air  of  antiquity 
about  it  is,  however,  less  impressive  than  around  some  buildinss  of  a 
more  recent  date.  But  all  the  accompaniments  of  our  best  rural  Deauty 
are  there — ^foamins;  water,  and  that  which  is  dark  and  still;  thick 
shades;  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  objects;*  depth  of  green  colour  in 
the  verdure;  the  gothic  tower;  the  inartificial  appearance  of  every 
thing;  the  idea  of  seclusion  and  comfort,  all  that  is  truly  Englidi  in 
character.  There,  indeed,  one  misht  expect  to  find  a  ''  Cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes;"  for  where  is  beauty  so  interesting  as  in  such  a 
retreat?— surely  not  in 

•*  — ^—  court  amour, 

Ifixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball." 

Amid  such  scenery  the  heart  is  always  on  the  lips,  and  female  loveli- 

*  Except  Blacklow  HiU  dose  by,  on  which  an  inacription  recoida,  that  Piers 
Gaveaton,  Eari  of  Comwall,  waa  beheaded  in  1311,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
ihterat  oi  <he  new. 
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ResH,  su  "  iiiiparadised,"  allures  in  its  most  bewitchint; 
tir^ineutM  like  these  aro  gems  studding  the  green  face  of  our  island ; 
and  tvhile  other  luiiOii  may  boast  of  finer  cities,  mure  splendid  tem- 
ples, and  palaces  far  nobler  than  ours,  we  outshine  tlii:  wurld  in  the 
gFtceful,  virtuous,  comfortable  t^ha^acte^  of  our  se(|ueste red  villas  and 
country  scenery.  V. 


PLACE  OK  POPtLATIOK.* 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  all  who  interest  themselveii  in  the  improvement  and  hap- 

tiiiess  of  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  of  population.  Whether  the 
uman  species  has,  or  has  not,  a  tendency  to  multiply  faster  thao  the 
means  of  sabsistence  will  allow ;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  thi» 
superior  rapidity,  the  population  has  not  become  so  numerous,  in  most 
countries,  as  to  press  closely  upon  the  means  gf  subsistence,  has  formed 
an  object  of  frequent  inquiry.  About  the  beginning  of  tills  century, 
however,  the  circumistances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject  wt-re 
more  thoroughly  collected,  and  the  result  presented  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  Mai  thus,  in  his  "Essay  on  Population.''  The  principle  of  increase 
was  there  so  ably  supported,  and  so  fairly  reasoned  upon,  that  the 
thinking  part  of  tlie  community  became  pretty  generally  impressed 
with  the  justness  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views ;  and  among  those  who  con* 
curred  in  them,  no  one  could  do  so  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Godwin. 
This  gentleman  hais,  however,  thought  Gt  to  alter  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  increase,  and  has  now  written  and  published 
a  work  exprestily  designed  to  controvert  the  doctrine  he  formerly  up- 
held. As  his  present  views  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  prove  mure 
palatable  and  agreeable  to  the  mnHs  of  readers  than  such  as  go  to  re- 
strain individual  freedom  of  conduct,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired 
that  the  arguments  uf  the  two  opposing  parlies  should  be  arrayed  and 
compared  by  a  third,  and  the  value  and  soundness  of  each  calculation 
respectively  certified. 

Thi«  process  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Mr.  Place,  who  has  likewixc  superadded  various  do- 
cuments, and  ascertained  a  number  Of  facts  betrtne  upon  the  question 
in  dispute,  which  materially  tend  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mr.  ti.  an<l  Mr.  M.'s  statements.  Although  Mr.  Godwin  en- 
forced by  his  own  pen  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Malthus,  three  years  sub- 
sequently to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Essay  on  Papulation;*^  he  now 
enters  tlie  lists  as  a  determined  opfwnent  of  them,  without  accounting 
in  any  way  for  his  chBng;e  of  opinion;  the  unlicensed  terms  of  con- 
tempt and  insolent  derision  witli  which  Mr.  Godwin  treats  his  depart^ 
ed  sentiments,  being  the  only  evidence  his  present  work  contains  nf 
his  having  formerly  harbtmred  them.  No  one  who  simpiv  differed 
from  a  set  of  opinions  could  entertain  so  virulent  an  animosity  against 
the  holders,  as  the  consriousness  of  desertion  witliout  assignable 
grounds  invariably  inspires. 

*  lUuitrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principle  of  Population  j  Inclu'lmg  an  rum'nn- 
tion  of  the  pronoMil  mnedws  of  Mr.  Malthui,  v\d  a  Replv  to  the  objection*  of 
Hr.  Godwin  and  othen.    By  Pranrix  Place.     Mvo.  jip.  280,  '  

t  Rrplvla  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M'lntmh,  Ice.  pp.  57,  S» 
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The  contesteil  point  between  the  two  is,  whether  or  not  the  human 
race  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers  faster  than  food*  can  be 
provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Malthus  adduces,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  his  theory,  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  iu 
multiplied  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  1610,  the  first  beginning 
of  any  thing  like  a  permanent  or  successful  settlement  was  made  there, 
and  in  1810  the  American  census  proved  the  population  to  amount  to 
7,239,903. 

This  affords  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased at  a  prooi^ous  rate,  and  Mr.  Malthus  affirms  that  they  have 
repeatedly  doubled  in  25  years.*  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tains that  no  such  tendency  to  increase  by  procreation  exists ;  in  sup- 
port of  which  denial  he  says,  that  this  power  of  doubling  has  never 
been  exhibited  in  any  countrv  of  Europe;  that,  so  far  from  it,  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  add  to  its 
population ;  that  ancient  rulers  laboured  to  encourage  the  people  to 
multiply,  without  success ;  and  that,  by  actual  proofs  of  the  s^te  of 
the  population  in  Sweden,  derived  from  the  regular  returns,  registers, 
and  methodical  accounts  of  that  kinedom,  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
takes  place  there,  and  consequently  Uiat  no  such  ratio  of  increase  can 
take  place  in  any  other  country. 

This  most  unconsequential  and  dogmatical  assumption  Mr.  Place 
has  endeavoured  to  demolish  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  fiicts 
which  Mr.  Godwin  has  adduced.  On  the  inferences  that  he  is  pleased 
to  draw,  and  the  latitude  of  calculation  wherein  he  indulges,  no  labonr 
has  been  wasted  here;  Mr.  Place's  object  being  chiefly  to  elucidate 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  logical  merit  of  the  **  Enquiry"  is  acutehr 
and  amusingly  displayed  in  another  place,  in  a  little  pamphlet  enti- 
tled <<  Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry,  1821,'' by  an  anonymimft 
author. 

The  Tables  of  Sweden  are  the  text-book  whence  all  Mr.  Godwin^s 
speculations  are  derived.  They  are,  according  to  him,  the  only  an- 
thentic  documents  existing  which  convey  any  knowledge  respecting 
population,  which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  them  throughout  the 
^hole  world :  no  difference  of  circumstances  whatever  is  to  be  admit- 
ted as  deranging  their  infallibility;  and  where  the  particulars  thej 
furnish  are  at  all  incomplete,  Mr.  Godwin's  8;ratioitotts  and  accommo- 
dating assumptions  supply  the  deficiency.  These  tables  show  that  the 
additions  annually  made  to  the  Swedish  population  are  in  the  propor-^ 
tion  of  4^  children  to  a  marriage ;  that  one  woman  out  of  five  persons 
is  a  marriageable  woman ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  bom  die  in 
their  non-age. 

Now  it  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that,  upon  this  evidence  the  po- 
pulation of  Sweden  is  found  to  have  increased  one  half  in  the  period  tff 
54  years.t  But  such  an  increase  must  not  be  deemed  oossible  in  other 
countries,  unless  the  circumstances  favourable  to  population  be  shown 
to  prevail  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden ;  which  he  pronounces 

*  For  authorities  see  Mr.  Uahhus's  Letter  to  Mr.  Godvon,  imetted  in  Mr.  God* 
will's  Enquky,  p.  122. 

f  llirough  the  one-ei^th  over  and  above  the  number  requisite  to  replace 
•elves,  wliicn,  spread  over  \\\ree  loa^Msn^ \ivyisAfifia  the  iooresse  admitted. 
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"  in  every  respect  u  favourable  to  the  experiment  as  we  could  de- 
sire."   {p.  187.) 

Mr.  Place  enters  into  theae  "advantageous  circumstances,"  and 
shows  tlie  total  absurdity  of  ascribing  any  one  to  the  case  of  Sweden : 
iU  soil,  climate,  and  ^vernment  bemg  in  the  highest  degree  obstruc- 
tive (o  the  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.  This  part  of  the  subject 
occupies  some  pages  of  Mr.  Place's  book,  who,  in  a  convincing  style, 
demuustrates  tbatumler  these  impeding  circumstances  fewer  ure  born, 
and  more  die  in  childhood,  than  would  do  so  in  diR'erent  circumstances. 
The  wretched  conditionof  the  mass  of  the  people  for  want  of  adequate 
means  of  subsislencefthe  degraded  and  servile  offices  to  which  the 
wunien  are  subjected,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  nubles,  the  oc- 
currence of  ruinous  wars,  and  occasiiinal  famines;  all  these  cumbine 
to  render  Sweden  as  little  likely  to  aR'urd  facilities  to  increase  as  any 
country  in  the  known  world.  Vet  Mr.  tiodwin  holds  it  up  as  pre- 
senting an  epitome  of  all  advantages. 

The  tables  do  not  specify  at  what  age  the  women  of  Sweden  com- 
monly marry,  nor  what  proporlion  uf  them.  This  difficulty  Mr.  God- 
lyin  is  good  enough  to  solve  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  women, 
nrvery  nearly  all,  marry,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  toge- 
ther wilh  the  wishon  tlie  part  of  the  government  that  the  people  should 
multiply,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  as  many  are  boi'n  as  could  be 
born  tium  the  smne  proportion  of  marriageable  women  in  any  othei- 
country.  The  means  of  subsistence  do  nut  constitute  a  necessary  con- 
comitant tu  either  woman  or  child's  life,  it  would  seem ;  since  the  in- 
crease uf  population  depends  on  causes  perfectly  distinct  from  this 
cunsideialjun. 


Mr.  Place  p 


eds  to  point  o 


1  what  respects  the  United  States 


beyund  that  of  Sweden,  and  which  he  n 


'The  United  SUles  of  America,  are  happily  free  from  all  the  mo«(  material 
cv'ili,  wheiher  of  goveminent  or  cLinalc.  uhich  afflict  Sweden,  and  inevitably 
lend  to  the  deslruction  of  human  life  in  its  carl;  atagci.  The  porerty  too,  wliich 
muit  deter  numbcn  from  nisrrying  in  Sweden,  uid  cannot  fail  to  delay  the  period 
of  muriage  generally,  may  hutUy  be  said  to  operate  at  all  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  one  countiy,  a  (kmily,  if  it  be  not  a  curse,  is  a  vel?  heavy 
burden  -,  in  Ihc  other  it  ii  an  actual  blessing," — P.  92. 

The  proportion  of  females  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in  America,  about  seventeen  in  the 
hundred.  In  Sweden,  twenty-two  in  the  hundred.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  children  under  sixteen  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, is,  in  America,  about  tifty  in  the  hundred  ;  whilst  in  Sweden  it 
was  (in  1805)  unly  thirty-sii  in  the  hundred.  Consequently  there 
must  be  a  greater  number  of  children  born  and  reared  to  a  marriage 
in  America,  than  to  one  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Godwin  admits  that  the  children  under  sixteen  constitute  half 
the  population  uf  America.  In  defiance  of  which  admission  he  insists 
that  no  greater  number  are  born  to  a  marriage  than  in  Europe;*  and 
as  lie  haa  Ur.  Franklin's  authority  fur  saying,  that  ■■  half  the  born  must 
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die  in  their  non-age,"  nothing  will  ever  induce  him  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Franklin  said  so,  and  tbej  do  so  in  Sweden,  therefort 
it  is  the  case  in  America.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  logic  contain^  in 
Mr.  Ood win's  book.  According  to  him,  tnere  is  but  one  waj  bj  which 
marriages  can  be  more  productive ;  viz.  by  a  lareer  number  being  bom. 
The  possibility  of  rearing  them  withgreater  chance  of  reachinff  ma- 
turity goes  for  nothing  with  him.  The  facility  of  obtaining  wnoie- 
some  food,  good  nursing,  the  healthful  habits  of  the  parents,  absence 
of  want  and  misery — all  are  ineffectual  as  preservatives  from  the  lot 
to  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  pronounced  the  children  of  men  subject. 
Concerning  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Place  ha»  brought  forward  cer- 
tain statements,  taken  from  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,* 
which  show  that  in  the  parish  of  Hengham,  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
fifty-four  years,  there  were. 

Births    .    .    .    2247 
Deaths  •    .    .     1113 

'<It  is  plain  tliat  the  eonttitution  and  courte  of  tuUure  did  not  kiU  half  th^  bom 
at  Hengnam  in  their  non-age,  the  whole  of  those  who  died  at  every  age  bei^ 
less  than  half  the  number  bom."    Piace^  p.  74. 

Mr.  Gknlwin  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  numerical  in- 
>srease  of  the  population  of  America,  by  evidence  which  tieither  his 
own  wishes  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  oracular  opinion  on  his  side,  can  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting,  resorts  to  other  modes  of  accounting  for  this 
ehenomenon.  He  asserts  with  confidence,  that  it  has  been  produccMl 
y  emigration  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  from  ^e 
tfritish  dominions.  In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  requisite  to 
make  good  the  hypothesis  of  emigration,  let  us  quote  Mr.  t^odwin's 
scale  of  acknowledged  increase. 

**  1.  as  it  was  estimated  in  1749    .    .    .     1,046,000 
£.  The  census  in  1790    ...    3,929,326 

3.  The  census  in  1810,  omitting, 

for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  that  of  1800,   7,239,903." 

Mr.  Place  detects  the  unfairness  of  omitting  the  census  of  1800^ 
with  much  discernment 

•<  To  have  asserted  that  193,014f  persons  actually  arrived  every  year,  and  i«. 
mained  as  settlers  in  the  United  States,  from  1800  to'  1810,  and  that  276^809*  did 
no  from  1810  to  1820,  would  have  been  two  larg;e  a  draft  for  creduJ^y  itself  to 
answer ;  an  average  was  therefore  made  to  run  back  as  fiur  as  1790,  including  a 
period  of  20  years,  &c." — Placb,  p.  47. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  supposed  supplies  of  emigrants,  Mr.  Place  coo- 
^ders  to  have  proceeded  from  this  and  the  sister  kingdom.  To  ascer- 
tain, in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  real  amount  of  these,  Mr.  Place 
has  inspected  the  returns  to  parliament,  furnished  by  the  owners  of 
British  shipping ;  and  from  his  careful  and  attentive  examination  re- 
sults the  surest  evidence  of  the  fallacy  and  exaggeration  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  and  his  partisans  have  indulged. 

Among  others,  Mr.  Godwin  avails  nimself  of  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobbet,  who,  in  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  his  **  Register,"  Aug.  14* 

*  And  alkadftd  Vo  b^  Mi.  Godwin,  in  his  Encjuiiy. 
\  The  namber  ivecomar^  \»  «»ovudXI«  >Sea  la&r.twe. 
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1810.  dated  Long  lalaad,  State  nf  New  Vork,  aflirms,  that  "  witliia 
the  last  twelve  niuntlis,  upwards  of  150,000  have  landed /row  England, 
lu  iretlle  here."  Now  the  returns  to  Parliament  show  that  the  total 
number  uf  vessels  cleared  out  Trom  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  United  States  of  Nortli  America,  in  the  year  1819, 
was  as  fullowa: 

Ships.  Tons.  fosEengera. 

Eneland     ....     386  117,140     .    .     .     7,350 

Ireland      ....      71  19.161     .     .     .     2.513 

Scotland    ....       35  9.043     ...       637 


492 


14J,344 


10,500 


And  among  this  number  of  passengers  were  manj  merchants,  clerks, 
travellers,  and  others,  who  were  not  emigrants.  So  rooch  for  Mr. 
Cobbett's  accuracy.  Mr.  Place  passes  on  to  quote  farther  facts  in  dis- 
proof of  the  vast  arrivals  assumed  by  Mr  Godwin. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  statements  arc  conclusive  against  them,  as  far  as 
relates  tu  Ireland.* 

Dr.  Seybert's  "Statistical  Annals,"  a  work  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Government  in  1818,  falsifies 
the  notion  of  eicessive  emigration.  Dr.  S.  says,  "  Though  we  admit 
that  10,000  foreigners  mightliave  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1*94, 
we  cannot  allow  that  they  did  so  in  an  etjuai  number  in  any  preceding 
or  subeet|uent  year,  till  1817." 

In  another  passage  he  says,  "  In  181",  one  of  the  great  years  uf 
tmi^ation  to  the  United  States,  it  appears,  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  arrivals  in  tlie  ten  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
33,240.  The  returns  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Cuslom- 
houiteB.'' 

Ur.  Seybert,  in  short,  concludes,  that  6000  settlers  per  annum, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  ^e  utmost  the  United  States  could  have  re- 
ceived.— Place,  p.  63. 

In  the  National  Calendar  for  1821  is  a  list  of  passengers,  who  had 
amved  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  30th  of 
September  1819  to  tite  30th  of  September  1820,  which  amounts  to 
7001  persons;  of  whom  1959  were  females,  and  5042  maUs.  Mr. 
Place  mentions  several  reasons  to  show  how  little  ground  there  is  to 
(juestiou  the  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  returns,  and  closes  the  se- 
conrl  chapter,  with  a  table  of  tlie  increase  of  emigrants,  taken  with 
tlie  utmost  latitude  of  allowance,  by  which  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  eraigranis,  together  with  tlieir  annual  increase  by  procreation  from 
1796  to  1820,  is  365,694. 

The  populfttion  of  the  United  States  in  ISOO  was  5,309,758 
in  1790  3,929,326 


Showing  an  increase  of  1,380,432 

If  tliis  increase  be  divided  by  two,  we  get  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
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tion  in  1795,  viz.  4,619,542.  The  share  which  the  emigrants  hare 
had  in  the  increase  since  that  period,  is,  at  the  outside,  365,694,  whiltft 
the  population  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  10,000,000.  We  do  not 
see  now  this  body  of  substantial  facts,  from  unquestionable  authoritiet, 
can  possibly  fail  to  convince  every  one  of  the  tendency  end  power  of 
increase  which  belong  to  the  human  species. 

Here  are  the  returns  of  the  departures,  and  those  of  the  arrivals, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  probable  additions  by  modes  which 
do  not  appear,  and  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  increase  by  emi- 
gration is  distinctly  shown ;  so  that  no  one,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  thousands  having  walked  over  to  America, 
can  withstand  the  inferences  which  flow  from  the  above  very  complete 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Dissertation  of  Mr.  David  Booth  occupies  some  space  in  Mr. 
Place's  book.  The  important  points  of  this  consist  of  the  argument 
against  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  calculation  relative 
to  the  numerical  increase  in  America,  which  he  refers  to  emigration. 
Mr.  Booth  picks  out  from  the  Swedish  tables  nine  years  of  exceedingly 
slow  increase,  and  founds  upon  them  an  average  of  the  progression  of 
the  Swedish  population  for  a  large  number  of  years,  calculated  to  a 
table  of  10,000  inhabitants,  which  he  has  made  to  represent  the  whole 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
unless  there  be  an  increase  event  year  in  the  requisite  proportion ;  'con- 
sequently that,  as  in  Sweden,  during  some  particular  years,  scarcely 
any  increase  at  all  took  place,  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  progression 
is  inadmissible.  Mr.  Booth,  assuming  the  tables  of  Sweden  to  be  a 
standard  for  calculating  the  increase  of  every  other  country  whatsoever, 
hence  concludes,  that  in  the  United  States  this  ratio  is  equally  untena- 
ble. The  absurdity  of  applying  the  Swedish  tables  to  countries  so 
very  diflferently  circumstanced,  has  been  before  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Place;  but  here  he  exposes  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
ment in  another  point  of  view. 

**  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  consecutive  nine  years  from  tlie  series  which  contains  the 
lowest  rate  of  increase ;  during;'  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  whole  scries,  tlie  popula> 
tion  increased  by  more  tlian  double  the  number  taken  by  Mr.  Booths  and  then 
he  saySf  the  population  of  Sweden  is  to  be  considered  as  not  increasing  at  all. 

**  lie  takes  no  notice  of  the  population  having  increased  nearly  one  half  in  fifty- 
four  years,  but  he  constructs  tables  to  prove  (as  he  says)  tluit'  there  can  be  no 
doubhng  in  geometrical  progression;  nor,  according  to  him,  any  increase  at  all;  so 
he  reasons  here.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  taken  the  nine  years  of  the  great- 
est increase ;  he  might  have  taken  the  three  years  of  greatest  increase,  inamiuch 
as,  for  tlie  construction  of  such  a  table  as  his,  three  years  would  have  answered  the 
piurpose  as  well  as  nine.  But  then  he  would  have  confuted  himself,  by  showing 
tliat  the  period  of  doubling  would  be  very  short.  He  might  have  made  his  table 
fh)m  a  period  in  the  series,  when,  as  appears  by  the  Swedish  table,  the  population 
was  declining;  and  then,  upon  fdt  plan,  he  might  have  proved  that,  not  only  in 
Sweden,  but  also  in  the  North  American  States,  the  population  was  fast  wearing 
out.  Tables  constituted  upon  such  arbitrary  data,  and  so  applied,  are  absolutely 
good  for  nothing."— Ptoce,  p.  107. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  calculations  of  both  Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Godwin,  lies  in  the  notion,  that  the  value  of  human  life  is  the  same 
in  America  as  in  Sweden,  and  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  admitted 
for  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  all  cases.    One  half  is  always  to  be 
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knocked  off  for  the  benefit  uf  tlie  maxim  of  Dr.  FraDklin.  In  spite  of 
the  Americao  tables,  showing  the  deaths  to  fall  short  of  the  births  by 
ODe  half;  in  spite  uf  every  reasonable  probability  of  children  not  dying 
»u  frequently  In  America,  nothing:  can  rescue  half  the  burn  from  this 
inevitable  deduction.  Accordin^y,  a  comparative  statement  is  pre- 
sented of  the  numbers  in  the  United  States  io  1800  and  1810,  which, 
upon  the  usual  premises,  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  in  proving  the 
extent  of  emigration. 

"Hie  whole  White  popiiUlion,"  »»yi  Mr.  Dooth,  "of  ihe  United  Sl»le»  in 

100,  was  4J0S,9n  :  these  in  Icn  yean  woulil  he  lUraiiiinhtd  by  a  fourth."— Mr. 

I*lace  continuei :  "  All  oTthem  would  be  upwards  of  ten  year!)  oTaee  m  1810,  and 


1HU0,  was  i^Q5,9n. :  these  in  Icn  yean  would  he  tUmininhed  by  a  fourth. 
I*lace  continue!  :  "  All  oTthein  would  be  upwards  often  years  oTKRe  m  18 
gnniin^  thii  deduction  of  one-fbuith,  there  would  remun  3,339,479.     Hr.  Booth 


ff  Ihc  39,479,  uying, '  It  ii  veiy  imprtbablc  that  more  than  3,200,000  should 
be  klire  in  1810.'  But  tb«.aclua]  cenius  wu  3,84j,38<),  eivin^a  surplus  uf  &4J,339 
of  those  above  ten  years  of  ag^,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
by  emignilion," 

Mr.  Place  remarks  upon  this  plausible  stiitement: 

"The  number  of  White  persons  ahovc  ten  year*  of  agr,  in  1800,  according  to 
the  Census,  wu 2,871,031 

"  Mr.  Booth  says  the  ntimber  of  the  same  description  of  pcraoiia  iJl 
1810,  ou^t  to  have  been 3,300,000 

"  AdmittinKi  by  hia  ovm  account,  a  clear  addition  to  that  part  of  Ihe 
popuUtion  wTiich  wai  above  ten  yean  of  aigc,  at 338,979 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  Hr.  Booth  endeavouring  to  prove  tliat,  if  not  a  lin^le 
cmigtant  bad  set  his  foot  in  the  country  during  these  ten  yens,  the  papuktian 
above  ten  years  or  age  would  have  increased  338,979."  p.  121. 

Mow,  if  so  vast  an  augmentation  took  place  in  ten  years,  of  the 
numbers  of  grown  persons,  as  328,979,  we  may  safely  assume  the  ad- 
ditions of  such  as  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  have  amounted  to 
a  still  larger  number;  and  thus,  even  according  to  Mr.  Booth,  (whose 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  in  America  is  so  erroneous)  the  fact  is 
manifest,  that  a  considei-able  increase  takes  place  by  procreation  alone. 

No  small  portion  of  Mr.  Place's  book  is  Appropriated  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Goflwin's  opinions  regarding  the  population  of  England, 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  but  slightly  augmented  during  the  last 
five  centuries.  "  IIow  this  number  could  have  been  either  produced 
or  maintained  amidst  the  terrible  disasters  of  preceding  ages,  Mr. 
Godwin  gives  himself  do  trouble  to  inquire.'' — Place,  p.  181. 

Mr.  Place,  however,  has  entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  industrious 
attention,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  state  of  this 
country  from  the  Roman  invasion  downwards  to  the  present  time; 
subdividing  it  into  seven  historical  jleriods.  marking  the  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  progress  of  population,  and  comparing  the 
evidence  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 

.\fter  some  ciuotations  from  Saxon  writers  (assisted  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  Mr.  Place  takes  as  the 
amount  uf  the  population  at  the  Norman  conquest  3,000,000,  and  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  probabilities  of  their  arriving  at  the  amount 
often  millions  in  1339,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Godwin  asserts  Eng- 
land was  as  populous  as  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time  is  shown  to  have  sHbrded 
no  probiibilily  uf  an  increase  in  the  population ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
check  that  bad  government,  intestine  wars,  famine  (which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  afflicted  the  nation  several  years),  nretrhed  husbandry 
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system,  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  communication,  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests  and  nuns,  the  slavery  of  the  common  people,  and  some 
other  depopulating  causes,  could  oppose  to  increase,  was  prevalent 
during  this  period. 

The  next  period  brought  under  review  by  Mr.  Place  is  from  1339  to 
1485,  during  which  there  happened  severe  and  destructive  wars,  and  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  Notwithstanding  which  it  appears  by  tables 
quotea  from  Mr.  Chalmers,*  that  the  population  in  1 377  was  2,353,203. 
Whether,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  1485,  the  population  was 
reduced  somewhat  below  its  amount  in  1339,  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence :  since  if  it  were,  there  are  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
reduction  without  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  increase. 

The  ensuing  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  1485  and  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Mr.  Place  thinks  many 
parts  of  this  interval  were  less  unfavourable  to  population  than  thos^ 
years  which  preceded  it,  and  adduces  sundry  facts  in  support  of  his 
opinio^ :  p.  220.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  subsequent  years  were 
highly  discouraging  te  increase;  but  Mr.  Place  does  not  gnint  that  it 
was  retarded. 

We  are  conducted,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  the  period  ex- 
tending from  1668  down  to  this  present  time;  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  upon  the  increase  of  the  population  are  distinctly,  and 
we  think,  forcibly  stated.  The  cessation  of  the  great  plague  (which 
liappened  in  1665),  the  discontinuance  of  celibacy  by  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  absence  of  civil  wars,  the  diffusion  of  wealth  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  concurred  in  affording  ample 
encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population.  Then  follows  a  length- 
ened dissertation  on  the  debated  point ;  Mr.  Godwin  always  maintaining 
the  decrease,  and  propping  up  his  theory  with  Dr.  Price,  whose  alarms 
concerning  the  decline  of  the  numbers  of  man  are  truly  contemptible. 
Mr.  Godwin  denies  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  as  exhibited  in  the  two 
census's  of  1801  and  1811  of  the  British  population,  which  were 

in  1801  10,942,646 

in  1811  12,596,803 

showing  an  increase  of  1,654,157 

He  says,  the  enumeration  of  1801  was  below  the  truth,  from  the 
motives  to  concealment  which  acted  upon  the  males  at  that  time. 
This  deduction  he  thinks  amounted  to  a  number  which  Mr.  Place 
shows  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  Hie  males  between  20  and  60  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Place  admits  that  some  effect  might  have  been  produced  by 
this  concealment  upon  the  returns,  but  observes,  that 

**  Had  it  operated  to  a  very  CTeat  extent,  tlie  number  of  females  would  have 
p^atly  exceeded  that  of  the  mstles,  which  was  not  the  case,  the  excess  of  females 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  being  only  42,062." 

The  number  of  houses  (inhabited)  were,  by  the  returns  to  parliament 

in  1801 1,870,476 

in  1811 2,101,597 


Increase  of  houses  •  •  .     231,121 
*  JBstimate,  p.  12. 
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wliich  liiTc  heen  noticeil,  «s  tending  in  some  degree  lo  mnhe 

._ _  ..1  1801   ralhet  lower  lluui   tliey  otiglit  to   li»vc  been,  can  none  of 

TliFin  be  n3(U(;;ne(l  (or  the  concealment  of  buiiscs:  snil  yet  to  niakc  Mr.  (Godwin'* 
irgiimcnl  aorth  any  thing,  upwiirds  of  WOfiOO  bouses  must  have  been  conccalc.]." 
— Pbc.-,  p.  MO,  Ml. 

Mr.  Place  then  esposes  the  unfair  use  matle  of  Mr,  Rickinan'a 
table§  bj  Mr.  Godwin,  anil  closes  the  seventh  chapter  with  a  pretty 
complete  proof  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  English  popu- 
lation than  in  the  Swedish. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  life, 
which  has  taken  place  in  Eneland  within  the  last  siity  years,  and 
which  the  testimony  of  HeveraT  documents,  together  with  the  opinion 
oF  some  respectable  writers,  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Place  in  advancing, 
Theactuariesof  the  principal  life-insurances  ofthe  metropolis  confirm 
the  fact;  and  Mr.  Place  has  nut  neglected  to  bring  forward  many  ma- 
terial facts  in  corroboration  of  the  decreased  mortality  of  this  kingdom, 
espcciallv  in  the  great  towns.     P.  254,  et  seq. 

The  ninth  chapter  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  as  influenced  bj  the  fluctuation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  case  of  Ireland  oners  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  connexion  between  an  increased  population  and  the 
increase  of  subsistence.  There  the  spade  cultivation  enabling  the  poor 
to  produce  potatoes  readily,  the  population  multiplies  up  to  the  p[^ 
vision ;  insomuch  that,  when  a  bad  crop  happens  and  tne  means  of 
subsistence  fall  short,  the  seed  potatoes  are  consumed.  Of  course  the 
poverty  and  disease  tliat  ensue  destroy  large  numbers,  and  so  relieve 
the  pressure  against  the  means  uf  subsistence,  for  a  while;  but  the  evil 
returns,  and  ever  will  return,  unless  means  be  devised  for  maintaining 
mure  equality  betwixt  the  population  and  the  capital.  The  inspectors 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  after  the  fever  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  all  concurred  ia 
ascribing  the  disease  and  its  mortality  to  bad  nourishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops.  They  likewise  observed 
that  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 

As  this  increase  was  encouraged,  not  by  an  augmentation  of  capitjl!. 
but  by  the  facility  of  raising  just  enough  by  thelabour  of  the  peasant 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  opon  potatoes  in  an  average  year;  so 
the  disappointment  of  the  return  to  this  labour  in  the  event  of  a  deli- 
cient  crop  naturally  engendered  want  and  famine. 

The  su^estion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  relative  to  spade  cultivation,  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  population  in  proportion  to  the  facilit/ 
of  procuring  present  subsistence.  But  as  the  production  of  mere  la- 
bourers would  not  accumulate,  but  be  applied  to  the  immediate  support 
of  their  families,  food  would  not  be  provided  as  fast  as  children  would 
come  into  the  world,  and  an  unpropltious  season  miglit  bring  utter 
starvation  to  the  miserable  victims  of  this  precarious  mode  of  life, 
Mr.  Place  lays  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  econumT 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  enforces  them  with  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  author  of  ■•  The  History  of  British  India,'"  than  which,  no- 
thing can  be  more  explunatory  of  the  effects  of  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  food  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  commodities. 

*  Article  "  Colony"  in  llie  siippli^mcnt  to  the  Encyrbpediii  Ilrit»iinlc». 
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Considering  the  suggestion  of  spade  cultivation  therefore  as  perni- 
cious, or  at  least  unprofitable,  and  nowise  adapted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  some  other  means  of  averting  the  de- 
solating evils  of  vice  and  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  placing 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  better  condition,  must  be  sought.  To  this 
end  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  wherever  a  Targe  propor* 
tion  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  suffer  from  extreme  poverty,  it 
is  because  there  exists  a  greater  quantity  of  persons  dependant  for  sqIh 
sistence  on  labour  than  uie  capital  of  the  country  is  capable  of  employ- 
ing. That  in  order  to  procure  to  the  labouring  classes  a  toleraue 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  competition  for  employment 
must  be  diminished,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  forcing  tne  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  population. 

This  adjustment  of  labour  to  the  capital  which  is  to  set  it  in  motion, 
constitutes  then  the  chief  remedy  by  which  the  baneful  effects  of  a  re- 
dundant, and  consequently  impoverished,  population  can  be  averted* 
The  mode  in  which  this  remedy  shall  be  'brought  to  bear  with  most 
efficacy,  forms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Place's  book,  section  2d. 

In  the  fore^inff  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  main 
points  on  which  Mr.  Place  meets  Mr.  Godwin,  and  in  our  opimon  re« 
lutes  him.  On  the  means  for  preventing  superabundant  population, 
which  our  author  has  suggested,  we  decline  entering  for  the  present. 


TUE  SPKCTRB  BOAT,  A  BALLAII. 

BT  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Lirht  rued  false  Ferdinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  forlpm. 

Who  broke  her  heail  aiid  died  to  hide  her  blushing  check  from  scorn. 

Oile  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wonted  bower  of  love. 

Where  the  flowers  sprang*  thick  around  them,  and  tlie  birds  sang  sweet  above. 

But  the  scene  was  swiftly  changed  into  a  church -yard's  dismal  view. 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss  from  love's  delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none ;  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour  was  come. 

Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  night — ^the  helm  was  lash'd  a4ee. 
And  the  sliip  rode  where  Mount  £tna  lights  the  deep  Levantine  sea; 
When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  rourd  bv  a  woman  in  her  shrouc^ 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  cold,  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud. 

Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unforgiven ! 
Come  down,  iUlse  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my  peace  wim  Heaven !— *. 
It  was  in  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plunged  to  meet  her  call 
Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gazing  serpent's  thrall. 

Yon  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  from  the  sight. 

For  the  spectre  and  her  winding  sheet  shone  blue  with  hideous  ught ;    ' 

Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  tbe  waving  of  her  hand. 

And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock  crew  from  the  land. 


OS  GABltlCK'x  UELIVBRY  UF  A  PASSAGE  IK  SKASSPEIRE. 


Sir, — As  any  thing  which  tentls  to  throw  a  striking  light  on  the  spirit 
of  one  of  Shakspeare  8  most  celebrated  passages  can  scarcely  be  unin- 
teresting  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  object 
to  afforxTine  a  page  or  two,  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  a  writer  in  your  last  number.  In  tlie  paper  on  Mr.  Matthews's 
new  entertainment,  it  was  stated,  that  that  exquisite  artist  had  given 
an  imitation  of  an  imitation  ( — "  the  shadow  of  a  shade" — )  of  Gairick's 
inanner,  when  he  spoke  the  celebrated  solilonuy  in  Richard  the  Third, 
•'  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  &c.  This  excited  my  curiosity 
towards  the  subject,  and  induced  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
imitation  in  question  ;  and'as  the  witnessiug  of  it  has  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  totally  changing  my  previous  feelings  on  the  point,  I  am 
templed  to  offer  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the  opinion  which,  ia 
common  with  your  contributor,  I  now  firmly  adhere  to. 

It  is  not  leas  remarkable  than  true  that  a  whole  generation  shall  fre- 
quently remain  for  years  together  in  the  possession  of  one  undisputed, 
and  as  they  seem  to  think,  indisputable  opinion,  on  a  given  point ;  when 
suddenly  a  single  touch  of  the  Ithurial  spear  of  inquiry  shall  discover 
to  them  ihat  they  have  been  all  along  cherishing  a  decided  and  palpable 
error.  I  anticipate  that  nothing  less  than  this  will  soon  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  tliat  celebrated  passage  to  which  1  am  now  di- 
recting your  r&aders'  attention.  I  will  place  the  passage  before  them, 
and  then  briefly  state  why  1  think  so. 

"  Gloatei — Now  is  Uie  winter  of  aiir  discuntent 

Hade  riorums  Mimnicr  by  this  sun  of  York  : 

And  bII  the  cloud*  th&t  loured  upon  mir  bouse, 

In  the  deep  boaom  uf  the  ocean  buried. 

Now  »re  our  brows  bound  wllh  victorious  wreatlis. 

Our  stem  alimu  uc  changed  to  meny  meetings, 

Our  dreadful  maichings  to  dcliKbtlul  meuures. 

Grim-visuffed  Ww  has  Hmoothed  his  wrinkled  front , 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  Meeds, 

To  frif^ht  the  souls  of  fearfiil  adTcrsaries, — 

He  capen  nimbly  in  i  lady's  chamber, 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

Now,  can  any  reader  peruse  the  above  passage,  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  character  and  situation  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  then  sajr 
that  it  should  be  delivered  in  a  low,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  rautterine 
tone,  and  with  a  bitterly  contemptuous  and  ironical  turn  of  expression? 
Who  is  the  speaker?  and  of  what  is  he  speaking?  Is  it  not  upon  "our 
house*'  'hat  the  "clouds"  have  till  lately  "lowered/''  Is  it  not  "our 
brows"  that  are  now  "  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ?"  And  are  not 
Ambition  and  Glory  the  gods  of  the  speaker's  idolatry — the  only  gods^ 
the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrifices,  with  a  ga^  and  reckless  hauti,  every 
obstacle  that  stands  in  his  way  ?  Who  is  it  too,  that  has  brought  about 
this  "glorious  summer?"— who,  but  the  "  sun  of  Vork  ;"  the  Plan- 
tagenet;  by  a  relationship  to  whom  the  "high  reaching"  Gloater 
*■  looks  proudly  on  the  crown;"  and  which  crown,  but  (or  the  late 
successes  that  he  is  contemplating,  he  might  in  vain  have  hoped  to 
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compass?  And  with  all  these  considerations  plajing,  shifting,  and 
blending  themselves  together  in  his  ever-active  mind»  will  he  be  likely 
to  utter  their  results  in  any  other  than  a  tone  of  joyous  exultation, 
with  smiling  lips,  fire-darting  eyes,  and  altogether  an  action  and  de- 
meanour calculated  to  evince  the  presence  of  that  new-born  spirit  of 
hope  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  just  viitted  him  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gloster  is  a  person  absolutely  without 
shame,  fear,  or  remorse ;  a  gay,  impudent,  bold-faced  villain ;  exulting 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  firmly  believing 
that  it  will  carry  him  safely  and  triumphantly  through  all  difficulties. 
He  can  ''  smile,  and  smile,  and  murder  while  he  smiles ;"  not  hypo- 
critically or  affectedly,  but  from  pure  love  of  the  sport.  Nay,  he  can 
scarcely  murder  without  smiling :  there  is  not  one  of  his  deeds  of  blood 
that  he  does  not  cut  a  joke  upon.  Even  his  own  deformity,  the  con- 
templation of  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  for  an  instant  disturbs 
the  self-complacencjr  of  his  thoughts^— he  can  make  merry  even  with 
that ;  and  only  treats  it  seriously  to  serve  a  particular  purpose-— as  in  the 
scene  where  he  bares  his  withered  arm,  and  calls  for  punistiment  on  those 
through  whose  spells  (as  he  would  insinuate)  this  nas  befallen  him. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  those  '*  compunctious  vi- 
sitings''  which  assail  Gloster  in  the  Tower,  are  confined  to  the  acted 
plav,— -that  impudent  falsification  of  Shakspeare  and  history  which  has 
so  long  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national 
taste  and  teelins.  In  the  reai  scene  in  the  Tower,  Gloster  is  all  light- 
hearted  ness  and  joy.  Even  his  anxious  care  about  the  mode  of  bury- 
ing the  murdered  princes  is  all  interpolated.  What  cares  he  how  or 
where  they  are  buried  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  dead  ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  tells  him 

<<The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know," — 

he  does  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  gaily  to  sum 
up  the  number  of  his  subjects  of  self-congratulation,— 

«  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penned  up  close ; 
His  dauglitcr  meanly  have  I  matched  in  marria^ ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraliam's  bosom ; 
And  Anne  my  wife  liath  bid  the  world  good  night." 

Here  are  as  many  jokes  as  lines;  and  he  finishes  b^  determining  in- 
stantly to  visit  his  niece  Elizabeth,  in  the  character  of  "  a  jolly  thriving 
wooer." 

Gloster  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  be  any  thine  rather  than  out  of 
temper,  either  with  the  world  or  with  himself.  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  he  must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons 
imaginable.  He  continues  careless,  confident,  animated,  and  courageous 
even  to  the  last ;  not  to  be  daunted  or  cast  down  by  danger  or  death 
itself.*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  last  speech  he  utters  before 
he  rushes  out  to  seek  and  find  Richmond  *<  even  in  the  throat  of  death," 
is  evidently  intended  to  include  a  pleasantry,—*'  I  think  there  be  six 

*  By  notliing  but  **  shadows ;"  and  by  them  only  for  a  moment.  See  that  ad- 
mirably characteristic  speech  **  Shadows  to-night  have  ftnick  more  terror  to  the 
soul  of  Richard,"  &c.  And  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  proves  that  «*  sha- 
dows*' have  often  been  known  to  exercise  a  more  striking  miomentazy  influence  over 
minds  like  his  than  over  those  of  a  meaner  rank. 
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Kichmonds  in  the  field,"  &c.     Wc  are  of  course  speaking  of  fi/uut- 
uptartU  play,  in  which  Glufiter  is  nut  seen  afti.T  this  speech. 

Surely  there  neeils  no  more  areuinents  to  prove  that  the  soliloquj 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks  calls  for  a  manner  of  delivery  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  we  have  seen  assigned  to  it  in  the  present 
dav;  that,  in  fact,  it  re<^uires  exactly  the  manner  which  Garrick  ii 
Siiid  (o  have  adopted  in  giving  it,  iwid  wliich  adoption  is,  perhaps,  of 
itself  an  argument  almiist  conclusive  in  its  favour.  Whether  Mr. 
Matlhews's  manner  of  ^ving  the  speech  in  question  resemble  Tate  Wil- 
kinson's imitation  of  Oarrick,  I  Know  not;  but  uf  this  I  am  certain, 
tliBt  it  is  an  admirable  tnorprau  of  acting;  that  the  highly  animated 
and  cheerful  look;  the  restless  and  almost  redundant  action,  and  the 
exulting  bubbling  up  of  the  voice  (as  if  it  came  fresh  and  sparkling  from 
the  overHuwing  welUsprings  of  tne  heart)  are  all  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker;  and  1  no 
I  expect)  that  they  will  at  once  superset 
tones  and  gestures  which  would  induce  oi 

which  are  spoken  of  were  all  "  buried  in  the  dark  bosom"  of  the  speak- 
er, instead  of  "  the  ocean." 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  would  apply  the  foregoing  remarks  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  part  of  the  suliloquv  :  to  thai  part  of  it  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  which  alone  Mr.  Matthews  gives  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Garrick  in  a  cheerful  and  exulling  spirit.  From  this  we  are, 
Du  doubt,  to  conclude,  that  the  moment  Gloster  begins  to  "  descant  on 
his  own  deformity,"  Garrick  made  him  assume  a  different  tone  and 
manner;  probably  a  similar  one  to  that  adopted  in  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  If  so,  this  furnished  a  striking  and 
highly  dramatic  contrast,  worthy  the  reputed  genius  of  that  actor. 
But  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  would  require  more  space  than 
you  are  likely  to  allow  me  :  I,  therefore,  conclude  by  expressing  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  talents  of  an  actor  who  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  Bngliah  acted  drama,  even  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else  than  thus  preserve  a  traditional  likeness  of  tha  mind  and 
■  manner  of  its  most  distinguished  ornament.  Z, 

^^^^^^F  But  the  Tiu^en  of  hii  bcwoni' 

^^^^^^^  Wept  wbeu  >U  their  tens  »ere  dricJ 
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When  Nipoleon  *ii*  flyinr 

From  the  field  of  >V'iitcrTo<i, 
A  British  loldier  dying. 

To  lu>  brother  baUt  idieu '. 
KnA  take,  he  aaid,  this  token 

To  the  mnid  tlut  owiu  m;  filth. 
Witli  the  wonls  that  1  h»vc  spokcH 

In  affcctiou's  UtesI  breath. 
9ore  niourn'd  the  brothci'i  heut. 

When  the  yoiith  beiide  hiro  fell. 
But  the  trumpet  wuu'd  to  pul. 

And  they  took  >  sad  furewell. 
There  n-u  many  i  friend  to  lose  hitn. 
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A  LONG  residence  in  town  has  partially  estranged  me  from  any  jjkr- 
ticipatiun  in  the  amusements  and  delights  of  the  country.  Yet  amidst 
all  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  London,  my  thoughts  are  eTer  winging 
tiiemselves  away  to  the  green  retreats  and  hearty  enjoyments  of  my  na- 
tive Devonshire.    What  a  restless  inconsistent  bein^  is  man !     What 
changes  do  a  few  years  bring  about,  in  his  powers,  his  habits,  and  his 
wishes !    The  days  of  my  youth  were  eliding  away  serene  and  happy 
among  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  till  I  signed  for  the  unknown  and  mys- 
terious pleasures  of  London.  That  desire  has  been  Ratified ;  and  after 
eieht  years  of  satiety  in  its  allurements  and  dissipations,  its  systematic 
follies  and  its  refined  pursuits,  I  yearn  again  for  the  tranquil  days  of 
childhood — the  verdant  fields,  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  rustic  sports 
of  C        ,  with  an  intense  anxiety.    In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  Keep 
these  loneings  under  restraints,  and  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  ne- 
cessity ofmy  situation,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  *'  subdue  my  mind 
to-  what  it  works  in."  When  I  ^ze  upon  the  settinjg  sun,  or  catch  "  an 
impulse  from  the  vernal  wood,'' my  laborious  sophistications  disperse 
like  mists  before  the  sun,  and  I  long  to  breathe  in  the  freshness  and 
fragrance*— to  sink  gently  into  the  repose— -of  earlier  and  better  years. 

Ma  poi  ch'  inneme  con  1'  eti  fiorita 
Mancd  la  speme  e  la  baldanza  audace, 
Piansi  i  ripon  di  quest'  umil  vita, 
E  sospirai  la  mia  perduta  pace. — Tdt90, 

It  was  the  first  day  of  May :— and  I  strolled  into  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, a  favourite  refuge  from  the  "  fitful  fever"  of  the  town.     Here  I 
meditate  over  the  memory  of  hopes  once  so  earer,  but  now  blighted 
for  ever^— over  prospects  once  so  alluring  that  nave  faded  away;  or 
sometimes  beguile  a  wearied  spirit  in  framing  airy  castles^-that  deepest 
of  mental  luxuries,  and  witharaw  from  the  sad  realities  of  life  into  a 
visionary  world,  where  the  scenes  of  youth  float  before  me,  mellowed 
by  time,  and  still  redolent  of  peace  and  joy.  My  day -dreams  are  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  company ;  for  how  it  is  I  know  not, 
but  these  delicious  retirements  are  under  tne  ban  of  the  self-erected, 
but  all -prevailing,  arbiters  of  taste,  and  have  long  been  deserted  for  the 
bare,  exposed,  and  dusty  drives  of  Rotten -row.    Kensington  Gardens, 
forsooth,  are  cockney.    Every  thing  is  cockney  now-a-days — poetry, 
criticism,  the  town  and  the  country.  Hampstead  has  long  been  branded 
with  the  stigma.    Richmond  is  approximating  to  London  every  hour : 
a  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  will  be  hearcf  on  the 
hill,  *<  swinging  slow  with  sleepy  roar."  Geography  was  long  the  "  eye 
of  history "i— it  has  lately  become  that  of  taste.  He  who  dares  to  avow 
a  liking  for  the  environs  of  London,  incurs  the  heaviest  penalty  of  ri- 
dicule. Yet  one  may  lounge  in  the  park  at  Berlin — the  Bruhl-gardens 
at  Dresden— the  Prater  at  Vienna — the  Cascine  at  Florence,  or  tlie 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  without  being  identified  with  vulgarity  and  affecta- 
tion.   But,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and  Naples,  the  immediate 
environs  of  London  are  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  these,  and 
to  some  are  far  superior.    It  is  offensive  to  see  our  pleasurea  thus 
**  put  into  circumscnntion  and  confine."  For  myself,  I  can  bear  these 
"*  quipe  and  quirks  and  paper  ballets''  without  shnnking,  partly  shielded 
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l>y  my  humility,  ftnd  sumewhat  b^  obstioficvi  but  cliiefly  sustained  byl 
the  boundless  pleature  wliicti  springs  from  the  unfettered  induli;ence*  I 
nf  my  own  wavward  rambling  "  ia  tlie  great  world  of  eye  and  ear."  r 
The  truth  is,  if  people  would  fullow  the  guidance  of  their  own  sensi-l 
bilities  of  natural  beauty,  all  this  mawkish  and  ridiculous  aftectatiua  J 
About  vulgarity  and  cockneyism  would  wear  out  of  the  mode,  and  ti 
suffered  no  longer  to  cheat  us  of  our  enjoyments.  But  in  this,  as  ia^ 
every  thing  else,  fauhion  bears  sovereign  sway ;  and  those  who  are  para-  I 
mount  in  settling  a  collar,  or  regulating  a  boot,  or  devising  a  quadrilleb  4 
are  equally  despotic  in  prescribing  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  beautiful  1 
in  Naiure.  Caprice,  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  are  more  en-  "^ 
durable  in  art,  which  is  partly  their  province  ;  but  thus  to  sit  iu  judg- 
ment on  the  ever  varied  and  ever  glorious  creations  of  Nature 
arrogance  as  contemptible  as  it  is  iantastic. 

"  1  care  not.  Fortune,  what  yoa  mc  deny : 
Vou  cuinot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  p«ce; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windowB  of  the  iky 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  bri^tening  face. 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
Tltc  wood*  and  luwni,  by  living  strewn  at  eve." — Tnnasaii. 
To  me  Kensington  Gardens  are  delicious.    They  have  not,  indeedy 
all  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  boundless  variety  of  English 
park-scenery,  but  they  are  still  beautiful,  and,  in  my  mind,  not  the  less 
BO  for  being  ao  near  town.     The  walks,  thoudi  in  some  parts  a  little 
too  formal  for  the  prevailing  style,  have  a  Took  of  the  antique,  bat 
are  in  general  sufficiently  diversified  by  the  inequalities  and  undo- 
lations  of  ground.    Through  clumps  of"  old  patrician  oaks"  we  catch  J 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  Serpentine,  harmonizing  sweetly  with  the  little  1 
patches  of  sunshine  which  flutter  on  the  green  sward.     The  varieties  ' 
and  gradations  of  tint  produced  by  the  difTerent  degrees  of  light  and    ' 
shadow  are  infimte  anu  beautiful,  as  are  the  variously  reflected  rays 
which  one  leaf  casts  upon  another,  according  to  the  difTerent  degrees 
«f  opacity  or  e^iposure.     Sometimes,  while  stretched  out  on  the  grass, 
ehapmg  idle  visions,  or  watching  the  light  dry  leaf  dallying  wiUi  the 
wind,  I  catch  a  glance  of  some  "blithe  company,"  whose  light  and 
graceful  forms  and  sparkling  dresses,  moving  along  the  glades,  remind 
me  of  one  of  the  gay  landscapes  of  Watteau.  Then  it  is  that  resigning 
ourselves  passively  to  the  scenery,  the  feeling  of  an  invisible  and  inde- 
scribable influence,  "a  burthen  and  a  mystery,"  comes  over  us,  at  once 
delightful  and  pure.     In  these  lone  communions  with  the  beautifal 
and  permanent  forms  of  Nature,  the  pleasure  is  not  sensual  merely :  J 
the  imagination  is  charmed,  the  passions  arc  incorporated  with  I m  f 
scene,  and  the  soul  itself  exalted.  I 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  holiday  of  chimney-sweepers ;  and  to  1 
me  there  has  always  been  something  iueipressivel;^  melancholy  and  re-  J 
pulsive  in  their  merriment.  The  incongruous  mixture  of  tinsel  and  I 
Howers;  the  rose-painted  face;  the  tawdry  pranking  out  wiih  flut- I 
teiiug  ribbons  and  frizzled  and  powdered  heads;  the  squalid  dresse^fl 
and  noisy  discordant  importunities  for  money,  all  unite  in  forming  8  T 
most  diseusting  exhibition.  Nor  have  we  the  poor  latiafaction  of  sup-  J 
ptising  that  our  extorted  liberality  is  charity ;  for  they  are  paraded  1 
about  by  a  roaater,  who  retaina,  for  his  own  use,  their  miserable  ctd^l 
lections.    And  is  it  come  to  thi<i  1  Has  old  May -day  then,  shorn  of  all! 
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its  festive  pomp  and  stcred  observances,  shrunk  into  noisy  Satamalia 
for  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  portion  of  God's  creatures— a  class 
so  wretched  and  so  degraded,  that  it  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  I* 

After  wanderins;  about  for  some  time  in  the  gardens,  I  recollected  it 
was  the  annual  Fair  at  Brook -Green,  and  bent  my  steps  thither.  Crowds 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  middle  classes  downwards 
—men,  women,  and  children — horse,  foot,  wagon,  cart,  gig,  and  coach, 
were  sweeping  alon^  in  a  vast  tide,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  aoparel, 
their  faces  bnshtening  with  expected  pleasures ;  and  making  tne  day 
look  like  itsel£-a  popular  holiaay.  To  escape  from  the  throng,  I  chose 
the  solitary  lane,  which,  passing  behind  Holland  House,  leads  to  Shep* 
herd's  Busn,  throu^  hedees  and  noble  oaks  and  elms  tiiat  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  recall  the  romantic  lanes  of  Devon. 
But  fancy,  and  the  thoughts  of  gone-by  times,  are  fruitful  in  delusion. 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  our  great  festivals  and 
fairs,  our  old  ceremonies  and  holiday  sports,  are  ^adually  becoming 
more  and  more  obsolete.  It  would  be  an  mterestinff  in(][uiry  to  examine 
the  causes  and  speculate  on  the  consequences.    ^*ithin  the  last  half 
century  our  national  character  has  experienced  a  manifest  and  violent 
change.    The  displacement  of  population ;  the  revulsions  of  property ; 
the  nse  of  mushrooms  from  the  dunghill  of  trade,  with  all  the  selfisii- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  their  origin ;  the  influence  of  East  and  W^at 
India  adventurers,  whose  feelings  are  unlinked  from  the  customs  they 
have  so  long  ceased  to  observe ;  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  salutary 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  society,  by  that  universal  money -getting  spirit,  which  has  divided 
the  nation  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor^  and  is  rotting  it,  like  an 
ulcer,  to  the  very  bone — ^these  have  ffraaually  weakened  the  power  of 
old  national  associations,  and  diminished  the  frequency  of  those  public 
festivities,  which  in  more  natural  and  healthy  times  were  sources,  both 
in  anticipation  and  reality,  of  a  wide-spreaa  and  genuine  pleasure.  A 
general  spirit  of  selfishness  has  diiTusea  itself  among  those  lilies  of  so- 
ciety, that  neither  toil  nor  spin ;  and  with  a  pharisaic  morality,  which  is 
the  oiTspring  equally  of  blindness  of  understanding  and  hardness  of 
heart,  they  have  lopped  away,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  uiose  holiday  relics 
which  the  poor  hailed  with  eagerness  and  enjoyed  with  delight.  What- 
ever was  imaginative  and  poetical  in  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  has 
faded  away.    It  has  retired  from  the  «  smoke  and  stir"  of  large  towns ; 
and  we  shall  have  soon  become  so  exceedingly  improved  under  the  un- 
natural and  absurd  systems  which  our  wealUiy  ana  enterprising  betters 
have  devised  for  us,  that  all  who  are  anxious  to  study  thejoyous,  simple- 
hearted,  and  manly  amusements  and  customs  of  <*merry  England,"(wbat 
a  satire  is  that  epithet  now !)  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  nnpolish* 
ed  and  secluded  district—- some  remote  &oshen,  not  yet  flooded  by  the 
tide  of  improvement    A  few  slisht  efforts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to 
preserve  those  heritages  of  our  fathers  in  remembrance,  and  to  retard 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.    Some  of  our  poets  and  wiser  writers 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  behalf.   Tney  were  once'  a  part  ^ 

*  Some  one,  on  seeing  the  chimney-sweepen  in  their  May-day  trappings,  ob- 
served, that  he  bad  often  heard  of  the  majesty  of  the  people— wLthei^  wtPt^  doabfb' 
^s|^  tome  of  the  youQf  ptineea. 


ilie  splendid  ritual  of  the  Romtah  churcli,  and  manjr  or  them  are  ves-  I 
tiges  of  Paganism.  Philosopliertt  and  princes  Uiil  not  disdain  to  be 
amused  by  spurts  a.i>A  holidays  that  are  now  deemed  too  vulgar  for  all 
but  the  meanest  ralible,  and  too  licentious  even  for  these.  At  the  Re- 
formation, a  great  many  were  swept  away  as  the  fxuvix  of  ah  abrogated 
faith.  Any  thing  like  festivity  was  ofi'ensive  to  the  Reformers,  who 
thought  that  to  be  the  relentless  foes  of  popish  celebration,  was  sure  t« 
draw  down  the  favour  of  Heaven.  For  such,  however,  as  were  part 
of  the  authorized  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  and,  therefore,  still  re- 
main in  vigour  wherever  her  authority  exists,  1  feel  tlie  less  concern: 
my  apprehensions  are  for  those  devotional  and  festive  accompaniments 
of  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not  eccicsiastical 
discipline,  had  annexed  to  them;  and  which  have,  more  or  less,  con- 
tinued to  our  day,  and  have  become  a  prescriptive  right  of  merriment 
to  the  old  and  the  young.  They  are  an  important  chapter  in  the  moral 
apd  physical  history  of  our  ancestors, — the  links  which  join  the  my- 
tholi^  of  die  past  age  to  the  romance  of  the  present  Without  sub- 
mitting to  that  "  reaolved  prostration  to  antiquity,"  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  harshly  censures,  we  may  eneve  to  see  these  guides  to  the 
domestic  knowledge  of  our  fathers  disappear  from  our  view,-— to  see 
dry  up  before  our  eyes,  these  abundant  sources  of  hearty  and  honest 
enjoyment.  Alas !  in  a  few  years — and  we  shall  have  have  to  lament 
their  utter  extinctioD — 

"  star  after  rt»r  goes  nut,  Bnd  nil  isniglit'" 
••  Festivals,"  says  a  poet,  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is, 
"  holidays,  customary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an  hour 
of  importance  or  harmless  enjoyment  to  the  poor  man's  heart,  ought  Ut 
be  refijiiously  preserved."*  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot  comprehend 
how  these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart.  Wherever  holidays  are 
frequent,  there,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  the  lower  classes  are  far- 
thest removed  from  brutality.  Wherever  they  rarely  occur,  they  tviU 
be  uniformly  abused.  In  Catholic  countries  the  manners  of  the  po- 
pulace are  more  generally  mild;  they  are  more  capable,  likewise,  of 
withstanding  the  temptations  to  ebricty  and  riot,  than  in  Protestant 
countries.  In  England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  see  the 
rabble  become  gradually  more  embruled;  and  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  one  cause  of  it,  the  closing  up  tho^e  frequent  channels  bj 
which  the  fieriness  and  ardour  of  their  tempers  were  accustomed  to  be 
drained.  In  Spain  the  peasantry  of  the  villages  dance  in  the  evening 
with  their  castanets,  and  the  sound  of  the  viola  is  heard  from  the  cottage 
doors.  The  universal  disposition  of  the  French  and  Italians  for  these 
peaceful  and  social  amusements  is  well  known,  and  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  these 
countries,  are  their  festivals  and  holidays  abused.  In  England  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture  is  too  frightfully  true. 

Happy  tlic  age  and  Uurmlcuc  were  the  davei. 
For  llifii  tnit  lote  Rtiil  «mitj  were  firnnil. 

When  ei'cpj  viltafie  did  a  May-pole  raise. 

And  H'hitaun  ues  and  May-jpimes  did  abound ; 
AnU  all  the  luity  yonkcn  in  k  wut. 
With  merry  laaaea,  daunccd  the  md  ahout ; 


•  Oraluine's  Briliih  Gcor^ca,  prrf! 
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Then  friendship  to  the  banquet  bid  the  guests, 

And  poor  men  fared  the  better  for  their  feasts. 
Ahis !  poor  May-poles !  what  should  be  the  cause 

That  you  were  almost  banisht  from  the  earth  ? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes. 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,  harmlesse  mirth.* 

Of  all  our  old  holidays  only  four  or  five  remain.    The  Fairs  about 
London  are  daily  perishing  away.    The  Ranger  of  Greenwich  park  has 
given  the  death-blow  to  those  scenes  of  generous  and  innocent  Easter 
revelry,  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  and  share  in  so  often* 
by  closing  up  the  park— because,  in  good  sooth,  the  grass  is  injured ! 
To  Greenwich  Fair  the  young  used  to  look  forward  as  the  sunn^  spot 
in  the  fancied  shades  of  their  May  of  life.    They  regarded  it  with  the 
sacredness  of  an  inheritance,  and  cherished  it  as  an  element  of  their 
happiness.    Stepney,  West  End,  and  Peckham  Fairs  have  funed  to 
shaaows,  under  the  strait-waistcoat  of  police ;  and  Bartlemy  itself 
Bartlemy!  that  twinned  in  tlie  same  cradle  with  *'  the  Smithfield  Muses*" 
venerable  with  age  and  honour,  has  bowed  before  the  sensitive  appre- 
hensions of  the  "  wise  men  of  the  East!"    Why,  the  best  part  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  himself  is  the  antiquity  of  his  office;— -his  surest  hold  on 
our  respect  is  the  imaginative  part  of  his  character— his  association 
with  the  remembrances  of  childhood.    But  thou,  O  Bartlemy !  shalt 
"  live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song;"  and,  in  spite  of  the  petty 
malice  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  be  immortal  whilst  Matthews  en- 
dures— and  1  hope  he  may  endure  for  ever !  All  this,  apd  mach  more 
I  had  meditated,  when  I  arrived  at  Brook -Green.   What  a  contrast  did 
it  present  the  last  time  I  was  there !  Then  the  heavens  were  dark  and 
gloomy — ^the  road  thronged  with  sad  and  anxious  faces— to  pay  the  last 
mournful  tribute  to  one  whose  lot  in  this  realm  had  been  wretchedness 


and  obloquy,  and  whose  remains  were  journeying  to  their  last  r« 
in  the  sepulchre  of  her  illustrious  ancestors.  The  mockery  of  a  pro* 
cession  with  "  maimed  rites"  came  heavily  on  throueh  the  wet  sand, 
giving  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  sea.  Now— the  golden 
sun,  **  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him,"  was  shedding  a  eenial 
influence  on  thousands  of  happy  hearts  and  glad  faces,  all  eager  in  the 
chase  of  joy.  And  surely  they  may  find  it  here,  where  so  many  hands 
are  anxious  to  administer  it,  and  where  the  appetite  is  so  easily  ap- 
peased. 

Foreigners  always  remark  how  inseparable  good  eating  is  from  an 
Englishman's  notions  of  enjoyment.  Quin  himself  would  not  have 
scorned  the  display  of  edibles  nere.  To  use  his  own  felicitous  phrase, 
*'  there  was  plentiuil  accommodation  and  great  happiness  of  provision." 
The  green  was  gemmed  with  "  hotels  and  taverns,"  flinging  their  sweet 
and  tempting  odours  upon  the  air.  I  could  not  but  cmerve  that,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  ciml  signs,  such  as  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  them  had  put  up  the  names  and 
efiigies  of  our  great  military  heroes.  The  mobility  are  as  capricious 
as  their  betters ;  all  are  for 

•• the  land  service. 

Forgetting  gallant  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jenris." 


•  Pasquil'i  Palinodia.    TVie  \sjft.  ^Ma^j-sooU  upon  record  was  tiimt  in  iffrv-^fr, 
which  6ir  bsac  Newton be^^d  aa  a.  i^axA^wVoa  ^GE«i^.\jdA3K»^, 
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Arast  street  of  shops  opened  beTore  me.  stuffed  with  all  that  could 
allure  the  eje  or  pnivoke  the  palate.  Many  a  wistful  look  did  I  M9 
cast  in  vain  upon  the  gorgeously  gilded  gingerbread  devices  of  Strang 
amorphous  shapeti — many  a  mouth  watennc  at  pyramids  of  fruits 
which  were  flanked  by  oceans  of  potables,  from  aristocratic  sherbet 
down  to  the  "  poor  creature  small  beer."  But  if  the  poison  enticed 
on  one  side,  the  antidote  was  proffered  bountifully  on  the  others 
Here  stoml  a  Quack  proclaiming  the  supernatural  virtues  of  his  com- 
pounds to  a  gaping  Uvft,  with  a  Cunfidentand  fluent  eloquence  which 
itume  of  my  oratorical  friends  might  despair  to  rival.  The  conjuror, 
too,  was  not  wanting.  The  Sieur  Boax,  a  name  which  seems  the  pa- 
tronymic of  itinerant  magicians  (fCRutininiortat^  uuinff),  was  mystify- 
ing a  crowd  with  his  cups  and  balls.  Observing  one  of  them  drop  on 
the  ground  unintentionally,  as  I  thought,  I  placed  my  fuut  on  it,  and . 
ventured  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  trick.  Having  given  the  chal- 
lenge, and  rather  confident  of  his  failure,  I  accepted  his  wager  of 
crown,  and  lifted  up  the  cup — I  will  never  wager  again  with  a  conjurn 
Melhinks  tlie  loud  laugh  is  buzzini;  in  my  ear  still.  The  police  ought 
to  interfere  with  these  fellows.  With  niy  veneration  for  antifjuity,  I 
could  not  witness  without  pleasure  a  relic  of  the  old  Morris  dance, 
by  six  j'oung  and  heal  thy -looking  country  lads.  They  were  gaily 
decked  in  ribbons,  with  small  bells  attached  to  their  knees  and  anklea 
-^ne  hand  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  the  other  flourishing  a 
smooth  stick.  The  step  was  regular  and  graceful,  and,  when  cmssiDg 
in  the  dance,  the  sticks  were  smartly  struck  against  each  other,  making, 
with  the  jingling  of  the  bells,  a  new,  but  not  displeasing  accord  wiOi 
the  music.  1  doubt  whether  the  most  accomplished  pupil  of  Paynes- 
were  it  even  Mr.  De himself,  could  have  achieved  the  intricacy  of 

the  figure  with  more  facility  than  did  tliese  rude  and  self-tutored  pea- 
sants. Here,  too,  was  "  young  Saunders,"  with  his  troop  of  vaultera 
and  e()nestrians.  Who  knows  not  "  yautig  Saunders  .^"  i  can  remem- 
ber him  these  twenty  years.  Here  he  was  again  perfurmine  his  won- 
derful evolutions,  with  a  fearlessness  and  precision  that  filled  one  with 
the  higliestnotions  of  human  powers.  Next  to  a  top  "fiddler" — which 
art  I  look  upon  as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  mortal  genius — a  skilful  rope- 
dancer  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  men.  Well  mi^ht  Johnson  con- 
tend, that  no  one  could  arrive  at  high  excellence  in  this  finr,  unless 
he  possessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  I  never  see  one  without  conced- 
ing tliem  all  to  him,  and  set  him  down  "most  wisest,  virtuousest^ 
discrcetest,  best."  A  modern  critic,  somewhere,  places  the  famous 
Richer  above  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Nest  ta 
beholding  the  display  of  art  itself  is  the  pleasure  of  studying  its  effects 
on  others.  At  my  side  stood  a  raw  unwhelped  clown,  "so  wild  and 
withered  in  his  attire,"  that  one  was  puz.zJed  to  conceive  how  such  a 
being  could  have  been  found  within  any  calculable  distance  of  London, 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  have  two  left  legs,  with  a  head  not 
unlike  a  pumpkin ; — from  the  moment  Saunders — "  yaung'^  Saunders 
— began  his  caracotes.he  stood  like  Dryden's  hero — 
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Bat  he  seemed  perplexed  and  toiling  to  think  whether  the  whole 
WAS  not  a  work  of  magic— or  whether  there  were  not  some  unseen  wires 
bj  which  the  actor  was  upheld  in  his  stupendous  flights  between  heaven 
and  earth,  **  striking  his  loftj  head  against  the  stars^"    I  had  just  be- 
gun to  smile  at  his  stupid  wonder,  tiU  I  reflected,  that  my  smile  was 
the  result  of  conscious  superiority;  and,  the  jugsler's  laugh  tineling 
in  my  ears,  my  features  settled  into  the  gravity  of  a  judge.    A  little 
farther  on,  I  came  to  a  splendid  theatre.  It  was  Richard^^s;  a  name 
familiar  with  all  the  play -goers  at  fairs.    If  frequency  of  attendance 
give  any  claim  to  favour,  my  name  ought  lone  aeo  to  have  been  down 
on  the  free-list.    The  external  appearance  of  this  theatre,  for  it  would 
be  unjust  to  call  it  a  booth,  was  really  striking,  and  afforded  an  evi- 
dence of  the  uncommon  care  and  ^pense  which  are  employed  amongst 
us  in  getting  up  this  kind  of  thing.    Many  large  cities  do  I  know  in 
Europe,  whose  royal  theatres  are  vastly  below,  both  in  show  and  com* 
fort,  this  perambulating  playhouse.    There  is  something  eenerous  and 
liberal  in  the  way  these  exhibitions  are  conducted.  *  Alithe  corps  dm- 
matique  are  paraded  in  a  spacious  portico  before  the  crowd,  ia  tne  cast 
and  habits  ot  their  respective  characters,  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  taste 
of  their  art    In  one  comer  were  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  *'  the  inex- 
pressive three,"  in  high  feather,  dividing  the  general  attention  between 
the  infinitely  knowing  "castor  of  Loeic"  and  the  ''bang-up  tc^  of 
Tom."     It  was  declared,  however,  with  one  voice,  that  they  were  the 
**  primest  swells"  imaginable.    In  another  place  was  a  group  of  ban- 
ditti awfully  ferocious  :«-here  a ''  black  diamond  flashing  his  ivory"  in 
the  face  of  a  fair  Sultana ;  and  there  "  a  Charley,"  wiUi  **  all  appli- 
ances to  boot,"  whispering  in  the  ear  of  a  crowned  Queen.    Farther  on, 
two  valorous  knights,  "  clad  in  complete  steel,"  rehearsing  a  passage 
at  arms.    My  eye  was  caught  by  the  heroine,  whose  plume  was  so 
portentously  high,  that  it  seemed  farther  from  her  chin  to  the  top  of 
tier  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  her  foot.    It  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  her 
totter  about  under  this  mountain  of  feathers :  and  scarcely  less  so,  to 
witness  the  affliction  of  a  rival  heroine,  whose  tail  was  so  prodigionsly 
exuberant,  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  protect  it  from  the 
invasion  of  hostile  feet.    The  lover  was  apart,  solitary  and  die-awmg, 
as  he  should  be,  though  no  ereat  shakes  after  all ;  but  the  clown— «re 
there  two  Grimaldis  ?  a  fellow  with  trenches  from  mouth  to  ear,  and 
when  he  "oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws"  I  shrunk  back  with  in- 
voluntary apprehension.    Nor  was  he  deficient  in  that  sort  of  boister- 
ous wit,  whicn,  in  such  situations,  and  with  uncritical  audiences,  is  sure 
to  command  applause.    His  phrase,  to  be  sure,  savoured  a  little  of  an- 
cient Pistol,  as  ne  dwelt  on  the  immense  and  supernatural  excellences 
of  his  exhibitions— -challenging  the  world  to  equal  them—- dealing  out  a 
lofty  scorn  for  the  neighbouring  rival  establishments— cutting  jokes  on 
his  brother  vagabonds,  and  sometimes  with  a  happy  audacity  on  the  au* 
dience  itself,  and  concluding  with  summersault,  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary  on  his  discourse.    He  had  an  attendant  clown  or  satel- 
lite moving  about  him,  little  more  however  than  a  residuary  le^teeof 
the  morsels  of  his  wit    But  the  daintiest  part  of  my  friend  Richard- 
son's exhibition  was  the  corps  du  ballet.  If  the  arti^es  were  less  sci- 
entific than  those  of  the  Opera,  they  were  at  least  much  better  looking 
girJs;  and  though  they  wanted  the  '*  foot  of  fire,"  there  was  a  healthy 
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iubstatitial  Englishness  about  their  dancing,  infinitely  mure  ^r 
tu  those  they  were  called  upon  toulease.  tlian  llie  inoi-t  exiiui»lt^ 
science  of  Bigottini  or  Fauiii  Bias.  Their  dress  reminded  me  uf  Chalk- 
hiU'i,  lines: 

"  I'luler  tlieir  VEMmenla — aotnetliing  short  before — 
While  buskins  laced  with  ribbuiiling' they  wore: 
It  was  u  catching  sight  to  »  young  ej'i>." 
Passing  over  a  inullitude  of  other  very  attracting  sig-Ab,  I  must  not 
omit  the  "Assembly  Rooms,"  one  of  which  was  attached  tu  e\cTX 
"  Hotel."  They  were  all  capacinus,  and  some  oftliem  very  splendid  t 
lar^e  and  variegated  lustres  and  girandoles,  "  all  made  out  of  the 
ver's  brain,"  as  Coleridge  has  it — hung  down  from  the  roof,  and 
scattered  a  radiance  that  outvied  the  sun  himself.  By  the  by,  thin 
waa  in  bad  taste,  to  li^ht  up  in  the  day-time.  The  more  youthful  part 
of  (he  dancers,  though  not  very  expert  in  gestic  lore,  had  a  lightness 
of  step  which  bespoke  no  heaviness  of  hearL  They  were  full  of  tho 
gar  ami  buoyant  spirits  which  belong  to  those  with  whom  life  as  yet  is 
only  hope  and  promise.  One  young  creature  1  remarked,  who  seemed 
to  ie  one  of  a  higlier  order  of  twiiigs.  She  was  among  them,  but  not 
of  them.  The  glow  of  youth  and  healtli  waa  dilTused  over  her  features, 
whii'hrecentexcrcise  had  rendered  more  anioiated.  It  wasoneof  thosa 
forms  and  faces  which  we  sometiineit  meet,  and  which  command  re- 
spect  at  the  same  moment  that  they  inflame  the  imagination.  Sha 
reminded  me  of  another  presence,  and  of  other  days,  when  my  heart 
was  in  all  its  singleness  and  freshness.  Lovely  floweret!  though  doom- 
ed  to  waste  thy  sweetness  upon  a  rude  and  unworthy  soil,  mtyst  thou 
bloom  ever  iiinocent  and  pure,  unchilled  by  any  blast  of  misery,  and 
untainted  by  any  of  those  poisonous  influences  which  always  hover 
round  youth  antf  beauty! 

Such  were  the  May-oay  festivities  of  Brook-Green  ;  not  celebrated 
in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ancient  reverence,  but  with  an  earnest 
and  light -hearted  gniety.  It  watited,  indeed,  its  proper  emblem, 
may-pole  i  there  were  no  itinerant  minstrels  singing  their  "  old  true 
tale"  of  "Lady  Love  and  War" — no  juggler  swallowing  fire  and 
smoke,  tu  the  imminent  t>ei'il  of  his  own  bowels,  and  the  astonishment 
of  bcholderH — none  of  the  descendants  of  Ursun  Pinnit*  were  there, 
with  the  royal  bears — nor  were  there  a  multitude  of  those  old  observ- 
ances and  games,  which  "  have  a  spell  beyond  their  name,"  and  wlii 
raised  tliis  day  above  all  the  other  holidays  of  the  year.  I  left  . 
however,  with  a  heart  something  freer  than  before,  as  the  sun  waa 
{oing  down,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory"  which  Italy  never  exceeded. 


*  Kenilwortb,  vol.  ii. 
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THI  PAKACLITB. 

«  Lots  seldom  haunts  the  bretst  where  learning  lies, 
And  Venus  sets,  ere  llercujy  can  rise  :*' 

Said  Pope,  imitating  Chancer.  The  little  poet,  **  no  more  for  loTing 
made,  than  being  loved,"  should  have  been  contented  to  apeak  for  him- 
self. There  exists  no  bein^  upon  earth  that  stands  so  n^uch  in  need  of 
giving  and  receiving  affection,  as  the  man  of  letters  and  retirement; 
nor  is  there  one  whose  habitual  pursuits  and  thoughts  are  so  coneonial 
to  that  second  religion— -that  single  devoted ness  towarda  one  lovelT 
object,  deprived  of  which  everj  nmiler  spirit  frets  and  eats  into  itself 
If  the  heart  of  the  poet  did  not  contradict  his  pen,  asjfftraced  the  sen- 
timent, he  might  have  thought  on  Petrarch,  on  Abelwd,  and  have  stood 
confuted.  But  the  votaries  of  the  Muse  love  to  be  over-candid,  to  dis- 
entangle themselves,  in  a  moment  of  hieh  spirits,  from  their  most  sacred 
feelings,  and  to  toss  them  up  to  ridicule  in  ^;ood -humoured  vengeance 
for  many  an  hour  of  pain.  And  when  Feeling  grants  her  sons  a  holi- 
day, the  truants  instantly  rebel.  They  pelt  most  mercilessly  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  love,  with  missiles  that  wound,  if  they  cfo  not  kill : 
sneers  and  jests  pour  in  overwhelming  love,  enthusiasm,  passion,  all  that 
is  generous  and  great;  the  vulgar  take  the  jest  for  earnest^  and  think 
the  laughers  most  flinty-hearted,  while  the  rmrues  compress  the  very 
essence  uf  feeling  in  the  same  heart's  core.  There  is  a  moral  gran*^ 
deur  in  genius  and  passion  that  forbids  to  its  possessors  any  thinf  like 
an  esprit  de  eorw,  or  party  spirit  The  fraternity  claims  no  allegunce 
or  loyalty  as  a  body;  and  those  little  treasons  which  its  members  in- 
dulge in,  of  now  and  then  denying  the  sincerity,  nay  at  times  the  exist- 
ence, of  that  noble  sentiment  which  constitutes  their  essence,  are  re- 
garded by  it  as  rare  amusements : — similar  to  our  late  Monarch,  who 
was  said  to  enjoy  cordially  the  caricatures  in  which  he  Was  himself 
represented.  We  should,  therefore,  never  estimate  strictly  the  asser- 
tions of  poets  respecting  their  own  tribe.  They  are  sad  rogues,  and 
though  zealously  altached  to  fame,  cannot  resist,  now  and  then,  the 
temptation  of  telling  awkward  stories  of  themselves,  that  the^  may  lead 
the  world  into  a  quagmire.  It  is  to  this  habit,  which  Feeling  has,  of 
playinff  the  traitor  with  itself,  that  Schlegel  has  assigned  the  name  of 
the  arSitrary  comic.  I  do  not  like  this  scholastic  system  of  labelling, 
and  had  rather  invent  a  new  term  eveiy  time  that  the  idea  occurs, 
than  be  thus  fettered  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentiment 
will  certainly  be  the  tombstone  of  all  poetry  and  poetic  prose. 

Lady  Montague's  injurious  line,  which  is  rashly  Quoted  above,  falls 
short  of  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  of  Heloise :  and  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  poet's  fame  that  he  happened  to 
indulge  in  this  one  poetic  burst  of  passion.  Had  he  not  written  it,  and 
consequently  had  hostile  critics  tne  power  of  fastening  on  him  the 
defect  of  being  passionless,  'tis  hard  to  say  with  what  success  his  me- 
mory might  have  weathered  the  storm.  But  as  there  is  no  impugning 
the  sensioility  of  the  heart  that  dictated  such  iropaasioned  verse,  this 
scrap  serves  during  the  reigning  state  of  taste,  as  aaheet-anchor  in  the 
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road  of  poetic  fame.    It  affords  a  livel  j  example  of  llie  e 

nions  which  future  generations  may  furm  of  ^nius — since  tlie  Epistli 

among  the  works  of  Pope  maj  be  considered  as  a  mere  God-send. 

The  most  perfect  ideal  painters,  or  imaginers,  in  the  world  are 
children,  and  moreover  the  most  scrupulous.  We  are  nearer  during 
that  a^e  t«  our  mother  nature ;  our  scenic  taste  is  fresh  from  its  birlh, 
and  (ilij-eclly  contrary  to  vul^rar  opinions)  is  much  mure  true  and  much 
lesi«  Untaslic,  tliau  the  conventional' taste  of  educated  man.  Tu  tlilnic 
Upon  the  deli||rht  with  which  I  gazed  in  childhood  on  rural  scenes,  and 
contemplated  them  again  and  again  in  mv  memory,  is  at  limes  almost 
sufficient  to  make  mc  a  disciple  of  Berkley;  external  things  seem  to 
have  lost  tJifiridenlities,  and  are  no  longer  the  lovely  things  they  were. 
Yet  the  change  is  in  me  i — they  are  but  what  I  make  them.     The  ima* 

f;inaliun  can  never  recompnse  the  tint,  in  which  all  things  were  clothed 
or  ir  of  old.  The  "  purpureiim  lumea  jvvfntte"  cannot  iillude  to  the 
cheeks  of  youth ;  it  must  express  the  atmosphere  that  stretches  before 
its  vision.  And  this  simple,  inimitable  colouring  is  sufficient  to  illume 
the  then  real  far  above  the  ideal  of  maturity's  most  lofty  flight.  And 
things  also  wore  a  magnitude  that  since  has  moat  inronceivably  shrunk 
away — what  a  huge  place  was  Ihe  village  we  were  reared  in  !  how  im- 
mense were  ita  streets,  and  how  stupendous  its  steeple  !  the  fields  that 
lay  around,  and  that  were  the  scenesof  our  daily  excursions,  how  vast, 
how  interminable  did  they  appear,  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  heaven. 
We  go  andreturo,aDdlhe  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwarfs— «ur  miles 
become  inches,  and  our  mountains  molehills — and  the  atmosphere  of 
indefinable  sentiment  that  was  wont  to  pervade  this  space  and  those 
objects  has  evaporated  like  a  mist.  We  struggle  to  replace  this  va- 
nished boiHi— we  call  this  elruggle  sentiment — we  clothe  it  in  vers^ 
and  call  it  poetry.     No  marvel  if  the  world  latigh  at  our  vanity. 

Man  endeavours  to  substitute  ideality  for  the  reality  of  childhood's 
imaginations;  lieeoutposfs  pictures.the  infant  eopieR  them — takes  them 
from  nature.  The  first  gives  himself  credit  for  inventing  novelties,, 
and  this  self-Battery  communicates  an  artificial  charm  to  ima|^nationtj 
strange  and  idle,  which  touch  not  one  chord  of  bis  sympathy,  and , 
appeal  not  to  one  genuine  principle  of  his  laHle.  Talcs  of  Araby  end 
Ind  are  misplaced  id  the  hands  ol  children;  for  them  nature  is  novelty 
enough,  phantasms  and  tauds  and  toys  for  man ;  the  child  alone  la 
sensible  and  simple,  if  foots  and  story-books  would  permit  him  lo  re* 
main  so.  But  the  mind  at  present  is  reared  after  a  mode,  the  converse 
of  that  which  has  been  found  to  suit  the  body ;  the  spirits  and  strong 
-meats  of  excitement  are  ministered  to  it  in  infancy,  and  it  has  (o  re- 
trace its  steps  to  the  milk-diet  of  simjiliciiv  in  its  old  days. 

The  poetry  read  during  childhood,  if  it  be  a  scene,  is  instantly  em- 
bodied i  if  it  be  a  sketch,  is  immediately  filled  up.  The  imaginatioa 
never  flags;  but  in  this,  its  activity,  there  t:t  little  ideal.  Real,  familiar 
acenea,  every-day  ot^ects  are  sources  of  illusion,  fertile  and  varied 
enough  for  it;  It  does  not  dip  its  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  nor  chouse  ' 
for  its  canvass  the  fantastic  cloud  ;  its  little  domestic  world  is  pam-' 
dise  and  fairy-land  for  it»  purposes.  Von  castle  on  the  height,  the" 
Deighbouring  mansion,  the  hill,  the  grove,  the  stream — all  wiihia 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  youthful  visionary— fusaesses  the  frrshnoas  a' 
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romance  for  his  unworn  ima^nation.   It  is  thus  that  the  haunts  of  our 
childhood  become  peopled  with  the  personages  of  our  early  reading; 
and  thus  the  poetry  which  we  have  first  read,  the  novels  and  fictions 
which  we  have  first  perused,  live  for  ever  in  our  recollections,  identi- 
fied with  vivid  reality*    The  arbitrary  combinations  of  fancy  may  be 
beautiful,  but  never  lasting:  they  chase  one  anoth^  through  the  mind 
like  the  shadows  of  clouds  flitting  over  the  plain,  or  like  the  stories  of 
Ariosto,  replacing  and  obliterating  each  other.    But  reality,  in  the 
mind,  is  imperishable,  and,  unfortunately  for  our  happiness,  the  only 
reality  we  dci^n  to  count  or  to  cherish,  is  that  which  presented  itself 
to  our  youthful  eyes  in  the  fairy  garb  of  the  ideal.    It  is  hence  i^  great 
blessing  for  a  man  of  imagination  to  have  spent  his  childhood  amidst 
beautiful  scenes,  for  at  that  age  the  back-ground,  as  well  as  the  pre* 
vailing  colour,  of  the  mind  is  unalterably  established,  the  order  and 
fate  of  all  #ts  future  associations  arranged,  and  the  eerms,  in  fine,  of 
all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  take  irradicable  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  three  first  lines  of  Pope's  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  strike  out  a 
picture  more  instantaneously  than  any  passage  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  English  poetry.  There  can  be  few  poetical  readers  in 
whose  ear  their  sound  does  not  dwell,  and  whose  imaginations  do  not 
possess  a  corresponding  scene.  In  my  fancy  they  formed  one  of  the 
aboriginal  settlements, long  even  before  developed  passions  led  me  to 
sympathize  with  the  ill-fated  lovers. 

The  outline  of  love-stories  is  in  eeneral  exquisite,  the  glimpse  is 
fascinating.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Aiuses  both  of  History  and  Fiction 
have  conducted  themselves  most  treacherously  towards  this  first,  this 
purest  of  passions.     We  will  pass  over  Sappho,  and  the  themes  of  the 
ancient  poets ;  but  even  in  modern  times,  refined  as  they  were  by 
chivalry  and  religion,  those  lovers  whose  names  have  been  sung  and 
celebrated,  and  chosen  out  for  record,  present  but  sorry  examples  of 
that  passion  which  we  worship.     Petrarch  and  Laura,  Abelard  and 
Heloise, — perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  two  stories  worse  selected, 
or  less  calculated  to  represent  the  pure  and  sublime  perfection  of  mo- 
dern love.     Even  if  commentators  and  scholiasts  had  not  utterly 
tainted  the  ideality  of  Laura,  and  vulgarized  the  name  even  beyond 
poesy's  redemption,  with  their  Gothic  discoveries  about  ptubs,  &c.,  the 
very  pages  of  Petrarch  offer  but  the  marks  of  a  frigid  and  conceited 
whim.     The  sonnetteer  seems  to  have  worshipped  his  mistress  chieflv 
for  that  quality  which  Shenstone  thanked  the  stars  he  wanted — that  her 
name  was  obnoxious  to  a  pun.    The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  oflers 
a  still  more  wretched  example  of  modern  taste:-— of  all  the  tales  that 
were  ever  put  together  by  fantastic  romancer,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
revolting  and  the  most  ridiculous.     It  is  like  Don  Juan,  one  of  those 
traps  of  sympathy,  that  beguile  us  with  concealed  sneer  into  genuine 
emoti(m,and  then  turn  us  out  most  impolitely  with  a  broad  and  avowed 
grin.     In  truth  the  circumstance  and  fate  of  these  far-famed  lovers 
present  so  broad  a  mask  for  ridicule,  that  one  cannot  help  beine  amazed 
at  the  preposterous  choice  of  Voltaire,  who  founded  his  indecent 
ribaldry  on  the  pure  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  he  might 
have  found  in  the  lives  of  those  canonized  lovers  so  fertile  a  theme  Tor 
his  powers  of  burlesque.    Thence,  indeed,  he  might  have  dealt  hearty 


Mows  on  the  monkish  religion  Ke  hated,  and  might  also  have  maiH 
hiiiiKeirsufficiently  merrj  with  impasHionecI  BentimetiL* 

The  lovers,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  answerable  fur  those 
minliaps  in  their  atory,  which  unfortunately  render  it  so  an ti -romantic, 
and  which  are  much  more  calculated  to  excite  our  riiiibilitj  than  our 
iDlereat.  Their  names  have  become  ideal,  and  it  is  an  ill-applied  re- 
aearcli,  that  would  discover  the  actual,  unadorned  causes  of  their 
poetical  complaints.  Were  1,  with  Mr.  Berington,  to  enter  into  their 
nistory,  and  discuss  their  merits  and  demerits — inquire  into  the  sources 
of  their  sorrow  and  celebrity,  I  am  afraid  we  should  lind  them  no  better 
and  no  more  heroic  than  they  ought  to  be.  Abelard  might  appear  the 
rain,  petulant,  selfish  pedant,  who  deserved  the  punishment  he  under- 
went; and  Heluise,  a  nun,  who,  over  and  above  the  crying  sin  of 
blurism,  wrote  Latin  epintleB  not  very  capable  of  a  modest  translation. 

But  let  such  a  learned  discussion  rest  in  the  inchoate  shape  of  a 
"  Dtaif  6f,"  Like  Mercury,  my  assumed  office  only  respects  the  shades; 
and  if  that  gossip,  tradition,  has  puriSed  one  name  or  two,  among  the 
tliousands  iihe  has  vilified,  let  us  take  them  at  her  hands  as  we  find 
Ihem,  nor  be  so  rigidly  attached  to  troth,  as  to  restore  and  refresh  the 
blemishes  that  lime  has  removed.    Therefore,  lovers  of  the  Paraclete, 
closed  be  the  old  volume  of  your  history, — we  will  suppose  you,  the 
warmest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  pair,  that  J 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  blind  god — Abelard  shall  be  the  preiux-  cheeaOet'm 
of  scholarship  and  love,  and  Heloisc  the  ideal  of  that  most  rare  and  I 
most  lovely  of  beings,  in  whom  learning  and  genius  are  united  with  the  I 
tenderness  and  boundless  passion  of  a  female  heart.  ] 

Thus  leaving  their  lives  to  their  proper  domicile — our  imagination,  | 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  their  ashes.     Abelard  died  in  114^,  at  tlie 

Kriory  of  St.  Marcel,  neai'  Chalons -sur-Soane,  whither  he  had  retired  J 
-omCluni,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his  health.  He  was  buried  first! 
at  St.  Marcel,  but  at  the  earnest  entieafies  of  lleloise,  then  abbess  oP| 
the  Paraclete,  the  body  was  taken  up  privately  by  night,  (to  avoid  the^ 
opposition  of  the  inonksj  and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete.  There  Heloistfl 
buried  the  remains  of  her  husband  in  a  chapel,  which  he  had  himself  I 
constructed,  called  Prtit  Mouatier.  She  survived  him  for  the  space  of  1 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  laid  by  his  side,  according  to  her  dyiiurf 
wish.  We  need  nut  copy  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  thttl 
graced  this  her  first  monument.  In  1497  the  asheft  of  the  lovers  were  I 
taken  up  and  buried  separately  in  the  great  church  of  the  abbey ;  till  1 
in  1630,  the  abbess  Marie  de  la  lUichefoucault  caused  these  to  be  I 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity.  In  1766,  a  monument  I 
was  erected  over  them,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  itl 
still  visible  un  the  timib  newly  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  La  j 
Chaise: — 

Hio 
Sub  eodem  iiiuTnore  jaccnt, 

Hiy.ui  HionHsltri. 
Condilor,  i'tlnii  Abxlar.loa, 
F.c  .\bl)utiuui  prima,  llelolsui, 

wed  Hie  rtnry  of  Abebnl  sod  Heioisf .  wvi  h 
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OCm  stiidii%  ineenkH  amoret  infiuistif  nuptlis 

Et  p«nitentiA» 

Nunc  Kternft,  quod  spenuniu^  felicitate 

Conjuncti. 

Petnia  AbKlardui  obiit  xx  prima  Aprifii  ii.c.xur. 

HeloiMa,  XVII  Ifaii  if.c.LZiii. 

Curia  Carolae  de  Roucy  Pandeti  abbatinx. 

M.D.CCXJUCIX. 

Two  years  after  this  was  erected,  the  Paraclete  was  Tisited  by  an 
English  traveller,  a  letter  from  whom  on  the  subject  is  preserved  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1768.  The  old  abbess  told  him  that  no  Eng- 
lish person  had  vbited  the  abbey  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  It 
is  remarkable  that  she  herself  was  an  En^ishwoman,  and  that  the  prior 
of  St.  Marcel  was  Irish.* 

When  all  the  convents  were  destroj^ed  in  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nosent-sur-Seine  transported  the  remains  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the 
vaults  of  their  own  church.  From  thence  they  were  brought  by  order 
of  the  government  to  Paris  in  the  year  1800,  and  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  French  monuments.  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  in  a  neat  sepulchral 
canopy  or  chapel,  built  by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 
Previous  to  their  being  here  deposited,  the  remains  were  examined, 
and  the  unromantic  froces-verbal  details  the  several  bones  that  had  as 
yet  escaped  dissolutioiut  The  establishment  of  a  Suecursal  Mont  de 
riet^f  or  pawnbroker's  office,  adjoining  the  Museum,  again  disturbed 
the  ashes  of  the  lovers  in  1814.  In  1817  the  Museum  itself  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coffins,  &c.  were  removed  to  P^re  La  Chaise,  where 
the  sepulchral  chapel  was  re-erected ;  and  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped*  the 
bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  found  at  length  an  undisturbed 
sanctuary. 

The  sepulchral  chapel,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  those  famed  remains 
rest,  does  little  honour  to  M.  Lenoir.  The  tomb  itself  is  the  same  as 
of  old,  but  the  reclining  fibres  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  been 
evidently  plastered  up  and  repaired.  The  chapel  or  canopy,  that 
rises  above,  is  not  many  feet  high,  wretchedly  slated,  and  surmounted 
with  arabesque  pinnacles  of  wood.  The  only  thought  of  reverence  in- 
spired by  it,  is  owins  to  its  being  partially  constructed  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Paraclete.  And  the  monument  altogether  is  worthy  of  the  nation, 
that  has  left  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  to  crumble  in  deal  boxes,  honoured, 
nevertheless,  in  burlesque  ostentation,  with  the  title  otsarcophagu 

•  "  Before  dinner,"  writes  tliis  traveller,  **  St.  Romain  walked  with  me  round 
the  demesne.  Mr.  Pope's  description  is  ideal,  and,  to  poetical  minds,  easily  con- 
vejed,  but  1  saw  neither  rocks  nor  pines.  Nor  was  it  a  kind  of  groimd,  whi^ 
ever  seemed  to  encouragfe  siich  objects;  on  the  contrary  it  was  in  a  vale,"  &c. 

**  The  superstructure  of  the  Paraclete  is  not  the  same  as  we  can  imagine  the  12th 
century'  to  iiave  pnxluccd ;  but  tlie  vaulted  part,  as  the  arches  are  all  pointed,  may 
most  likely  be  such.  Adjoining'  is  a  low  building,  now  inhabited  oy  a  miller, 
which  has  some  mai-ks  of  rt>al  antiquity  ;  and  St.  Itomain  concurred  with  me  in  the 
sentiment.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  public  hall  where  Abelard  might  have  given 
his  lectures :  for  in  the  wall,  on  each  side,  are  smaU  apertures,  so  horizontal,  thmt 
thev  have  strong  appearances  of  benches,  which  never  rise  theatrically  in  their 
buildings  abroad." 

f  There  were,  the  femur  et  tibia,  les  cdtes,  les  vertebrea,  et  une  grande  portion 
du  crane  et  de  la  machoire  inferieure"  of  poor  Abelard.    Of  Heloise,  there  were^ 
"  une  Xiie  complete,  la  machoire  inf^rieure  en  deux  parties,  les  ossememdes  cui8 
sc^  des  bras,  et  des  jambes,  conserves  dans  leur  entier.*' 


Tlie  great  Inscriptiun  may  be  worth  preflerving,  as  it  is  at  present! 
vtrj  illegible,  atid  )t  ueem^  to  be  intended  to  erase  that  part  of  it  whic^F 
alludes  to  Abelard's  having  formed  three  figures  from  sne  block  t^ 
marble,  to  represeat  the  Trinity. 

"Picrrr  Abtiaril,  fundateur  de  cette  abbaye,  vivail  dans  Ic  Homienc  s 
il  Be  distingu>  piu  »n  Hvoir  et  ki  ruvU  de  son  m^rite;  cependant  il  publia  ul 
IraiU  de  U  Triiute  qui  flit  CDndamn^  par  uii  concile  tenu  a  Soiasoiis,  en  112(1.     Il 
»e  rimcta  wiuitAt  avec  uiie  Boumimon  paifutci  et,  pour  Uiaaiptar  qii'il  ti'u-ait 
eu  que  de»  sentimenU  orthoiliues,  U  fit  Cure  de  cetle  pierre  ces  IPoU  figurrs  qui 
Kprfsentent  bs  trois  pcnioiines  divines  dans  une  nature,  aprfi  avoir  conncri  ci 
<^iBe  an  Saint  Kiprit,  qu'il  riomina  Pandet,  par  rapport  mix  consolaiioiis  q 
avait  pnkt£ea  pendant  la  retralti  qu'il  fit  en  cc  lieu.    0  avail  <pous£  HOo'fs^  qui   ^ 
en  fut  la  premiere  abbevse.    l^'amour  qui  avoit  uni  leikr  eaprit  pendant  leur  vie,  et  J 
qui  se  conserva  pendant  leur  nbaence  par  les  lettrei  les  plui  tendrce  et  lea  plu»   i 
spirituellei,  a  r£uni  leuti  corps  dans  ce  tombeau.    II  niourut  le  31  Avril  1143,  ?~' 
de  soixanle-tnna  ana,  apr^s  avoir  donnii  I'un  et  I'autre  dcs  marque*  d'une  vie  cb 
tienne  el  ipiritiielle. 

*■  Par  tris-hautc  et  tr^puissantc  dame  Catherine  de  la  Itochebucaull,  abben^  I 
leSJuin,  1701,"  ' 

Abelard,  like  Rousseau,  it  one  of  those,  whose  fame,  during  their 
lives  as  well  89  after,  is  chiefly  personal.  Even  his  literary  reputa* 
tion  was  necessarily  of  that  kind,  since  the  fashion  of  the  age  was  not 
so  much  to  write  volumes,  as  to  argue  in  public,  read  lectures,  and 
support  theses.  As  a  scholastic  philosopher,  his  name  is  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  in  those  dark  ages,  and  it  is  singular,  tliat  this  man 
of  pasgion  and  genius,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  as  the  hero 
of  love  and  sentiment,  should  have  been  the  great  and  triumphant  eoe- 
my  of  the  philosophy  most  akin  to  those  feelings.  It  was  owing  chiefly 
to  him,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  obtained  that  reverence  and  wor- 
ship, till  then  bestowed  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Platonists.  The 
change  was  but  from  one  scheme  of  nonsense  to  another,  but  we  an 
astonished  tofindlhatwhichis  the  antidMe  to  all  poetry  and  sentiment, 
preferred  bv  Abelard  to  the  sublime  speculations  of  the  acadeniists. 
From  his  choice  of  tenets  we  should  conjecture  that  in  his  love  he  wifi 
not  much  elevated  above  a  sensual  passion,  and  Heloise  casts  tip  to 
him  a  similar  reproach  in  one  of  her  letters.  Heloise  was  indeed  hU 
superior  in  every  respect,  and  if  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  sam- 
ples of  the  sexes,  the  lords  of  the  creation  are  humbled  far  beneath  the 
lovely  beings  whom  they  designate  as  slaves.  Not  only  in  disinter- 
estedness, in  passion,  in  pure  and  exalted  afTectioa,  is  Heloise  prC' 
eminent,  but  even  in  genius,  in  the  art  of  composition,  the  famed  phi- 
losopher whom  she  loved,  is  vastly  inferior  to  her.  The  letters  o\ 
Heloise  are  nobly  eloquent,  and  even  when  they  treat  of  learned  sub- 
jects, have  none  of  that  contemptible  aRectation  and  puerility,  which 
fills  those  of  Abelard.  She  accuses  him  in  the  warmll)  of  afiectJonate 
reproach,  and  he  in  answer  divides  into  his  firstly,  his  secondly,  and 
tliirdlji,  some  poor  and  cold-blooded  arguments  in  reply  to  herglow-, 
■ngand  pathetic  letters.  But  I  must  respect  my  former  resolutioiii 
nor  unrumance  the  ideal  outline  of  their  story  by  the  obtrusion  of  ' 
pertinent  truth. 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY,  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE. 

HO.  III. — ^TKinci.  ' 

Thou  cloudless  Moon,  whose  trembfing  hght  appears 

Like  the  faint  image  of  departed  years, 

Moumfiil  but  lovely;  now  ui  distance  spread 

O'er  dim  uncertain  fonn%  now  nearer  slied 

In  g^ms  of  sparkling  lustre,  O  be  thou 

With  starry  cincture  and  unclouded  brow 

Mv  guide  and  gpiardian ;  bv  the  mountain  nde. 

Through  the  wild  forest,  oW  the  heaving  tide. 

Pour  aU  the  softness  of  diy  liquid  ray, 

And  shine  serene  as  childhood's  purest  day. 

For,  looking  on  thine  orb,  again  1  seem 

To  taste  the  freshness  of  life's  early  streaaiy 

I  view  again  those  visions  whence  I  drew 

Tlie  dreams  of  hope,  and  all  its  joys  renew. 

Mild  eye  of  heaven,  still  does  thy  radiance  sleep 

O'er  earth  and  air,  and  o'er  the  unrufBed  deep. 

The  same  as  when  I  watch'd  thy  path  with  gaze 

Of  infant  wonder,  in  ttw  silveiy  rays 

Reading  my  wayward  fancies;  but,  alas! 

Time's  gnawing  cares,  those  mental  clouds  whidh  pasB, 

Shade  c^ep'ning  shade,  o'er  manhood's  breast,  have  chang^ed 

The  mind  that  woos  thee ;  thoughts  which  soaring  ranged 

On  thy  bright  sphere  into  the  heavens  are  now 

Seen  but  as  memcurv's  imag^,  and  the  brow 

Which  then  was  caun  as  tmne  ethereal  light. 

Is  overcast  with  melancholy  night 

Of  earthly  passions.    Orb  of  peace,  once  more 

My  virtuous  joys,  my  soothing  hopes  restore, 

Subdue  each  grosser  wish,  aim  leave  me  free 

As  in  the  hoiu*  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 

'Twas  thus  I  mused,  as  from  Italia's  shore 
The  dark  prow  sprang  beneath  the  bending  oar. 
And  Venice  rose  before  me  in  her  pride — 
The  moon's  last  rays  were  quivering  on  the  tide. 
The  stars  were  shooting  in  the  heaven%  the  sigh 
Of  distant  winds  re-echoed  in  the  sky. 
And  night  in  virgin  beauty  shone  serene. 
So  shouldst  thou.  Ocean's  fiurest  isle,  be  seen. 
Not  mid  the  fervour  of  meridian  day. 
When  floods  of  gorgeous  splendour  round  thee  play^ 
But  in  the  sofl  repose,  the  milder  light 
Which  streams  from  earth's  attendant  satellite : 
l^cn  spire  and  dome  more  ample  rise,  and  throw 
A  deeper  shadow  on  the  vale  below ; 
Then  those  pale  argent  ra3rs  that  slanting  fall 
On  arch  and  pinnacle  and  turret-wall. 
From  point  to  point  in  level  lustre  stray, 
And  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fade  away. 
All  is  the  nifi^ht's — how  broad  the  chasten'd  glare 
Floats  round  each  mass  and  melts  it  into  air !  •, 

How  the  grey  hues  on  mould'ring  turrets  lie. 
And  blend  their  forms  of  aether  with  the  sky^ 
Till  evcr^  trace  of  earthly  semblance  die, 
And  spirits  of  celestial  image  seem 
To. sail  around  them  on  the  lunar  beam. 
Choosing  her  wave-worn  palaces  and  towers 
Wherein  to  revel  tlirough  the  nudnight  hours. 


Venice. 

Till  morn  returns,  uid  to  the  sons  of  pjtin 
lieBlorea  Uie  bitter  loail  of  life  again. 

O  fair  sjid  bewiteous  to  the  eye,  witLin 
Comipt  mid  foul  and  tainted  o'er  with  «in> 
Wlueh  u^es  have  engender'd !  I  will  weep 
Not  thy  put  g^loricsi  let  thy  children  keep 
Their  records  to  efface  the  bitter  ihame 
Of  crime  that  darkens,  Venice,  round  thy  name. 
I  mourn  that  thou  hast  ever  been ;  the  wave 
Whicli  Freedom  to  thy  tuppliant  iathen  gave 
Long  tintx  should  have  o'crwhelm'd  thee,  ere  the  blood 
Of  one  poor  slave  had  floVd  to  stain  iti  flood ; 
Ere  thou  hadn  thrown  thy  mounds  upon  its  tide, 
And  curb'd  the  heavings  of  its  free-born  pride, 
Till  round  thee  it  comprebs'd  its  atogiuuit  pool 
In  fetid  stillness  like  thy  lynuit-tule. 
No  conquer'il  nation  then  had  cursed  the  lioiir 
Which  doom'd  their  children  tn  thy  lawless  p 
Lonely  in  wo  Mill  Athens  would  have  view' 
Her  trophied  marbles  guard  her  solitude ; 


listening  to  the  dirge 
Of  heroes,  swelhng  slowly  o'er  the  surge. 
She  had  not  tlien  bewailM  that  Christians  dared 
To  seize  those  relics  which  the  Moslem  spared, 
Nor  "mid  the  ruins  of  Minerva's  lane* 
Felt  all  tlie  wounds  of  ages  bleed  again. 
But  viun  my  meditatioiu :  'tis  the  hour 
When  pleasure  woos  her  votaries  to  her  boaer, 
And  Venice  views  her  dark-hur'd  dauRhters  elide 
Like  lei-nymplis  on  the  nightA'enhildow'd  tide. 
Now  sofUy-alnick  guitars  sound  nlvery  sweet. 
And  loven'  sighs  on  midnight  breezes  meet. 
Now  flit  the  gondolasj  Irom  prow  to  stem 
The  gorgeous  banners  wave,  the  torches  bum ; 
ThrouB'h  noiseless  streeta,  where  foolatcp  never  fell 
On  maiden's  ear  her  lover's  watch  to  tell. 
They  move  i  a  rippling  lustre  marks  their  way, 
And  lights  before  their  furrow'd  pathway  play, 
Streammg  trom  oaUces  where  muque  and  ball 
ITnto  the  throne'd  saloon  the  triflen  call, 
Those  listless  mitterers  of  fashion's  hour. 
Who  flyin  Folly's  chase  from  flower  to  flower, 
Whose  task  it  is  Ufc's  dulness  lo  beguile. 
To  gaie,  to  yawn,  to  sauiiler,  and  lo  anile. 
Whose  only  hope  is  to  escape  from  thought. 
Whose  sole  ambition  to  remain  untaught. 
Save  in  thM  lore  which  eveiv  fool  can  tesch. 
The  flim^  nothing,  wrapp'd  in  flippant  speech  i 
Who  with  the  lines  of  an  unmeamng  fitce 
Twisted  into  the  angles  of  grimace. 
In  rival  contest  of  distortion  vie. 
And  mould  their  hideousness  fur  beauty's  eye. 
Here  let  them  loiter  whilst  their  country  gro!io\ 
Here  let  them  prate  of  pleasure,  whilst  the  moaiLs 


•  ADuding  to  the  figure  of  a  Bon  which  adorned  the  Pirxus  and  was  carried  off  I 
by  the  Venetians!  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Hbieira  when  thejbe*  I 
sieged  the  city. 
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Of  tortured  mtn,  from  caTcrni  foul  mod  dfenk. 
Join  wiUi  the  ringing  bolt  and  fetter's  dmnk. 
Ineennte !  here  your  nightly  Tigito  keep ; 
I  turn  to  him  who  only  wakes  to  weep. 

IVithin  the  lowest  dungeon's  darkest  shade, 
Upon  a  rushy  mattress  squalid  laid, 
where  slime-engendered  reptiles  slowly  crawl. 
And  the  thick  <£imps  hang  clotted  on  the  wall. 
His  manly  hmbs  to  shreds  of  sinew  shrunk* 
His  hollow  eye  within  its  socket  sunk. 
Behold  the  captiye— -he  for  twenty  years 
Has  b«thed  that  duQgjeon's  pavement  with  his  tears, 
Tom  from  the  world  in  manhood's  eaily  prime. 
Unseen,  unknown  the  accuser  and  the  crime ; 
Doom'd  in  this  chamel-house  to  draw  his  hreiuh. 
And  hour  b^  hour  to  feel  a  livinr  death. 
When  rush  in  visions  on  his  maod'ning  brain 
Those  foiTOS  of  love  he  ne'er  must  see  agun. 
Wife,  children,  all  diat  made  lum  feel  it  bliss 
To  live,  the  infimt  grasp,  the  matron  kiss 
Still  fr«»h  in  memory  on  his  lips,  stiU  press'd 
With  aching  recollection  to  his  breast 
Long  did  he  hope,  and  when  the  door  unbarr'd 
Upon  its  rusljr  hinges  hoarsely  jarr'd. 
He  sprang  with  trembling  eagerness  to  drink 
The  flood  of  day,  that  qmver'd  round  the  brink 
Ofhis  lone  vault;  and  tum'd  his  upward  eye 
To  catch  once  more  the  beam  of  liberty ; 
And  dasp'd  his  supplicating  hands  to  know 
If  vengeance  yet  were  sated  with  his  wo. 
In  vain — the  moumfol  day  succeeded  day, 
Sad  jrears  of  bitter  angjuish  roU'd  away. 
Till  all  that  hi^  disdain  and  generous  pride 
That  steel'd  his  breast  to  bear,  within  him  died. 
He  hoped,  he  fear'd  no  more;  the  joyous  past. 
Love,  niendship,  peace,  were  all  enaiced  at  last, 
Sear'd  from  his  bhghted  bosom ; — now  to  scrawl 
Unmeaning  lines  upon  his  prison-wall. 
To  pUy  with  straws,  or  trace  the  spider's  thread 
Hanging  its  long  festoons  around  his  bed. 
Or  o"er  his  brows  his  tatter'd  robe  to  bind. 
Betray  the  wanderines  of  a  niin'd  mind ; 
And  that  sad  smile  which  furrows  his  pale  cheek, 
Is  the  heart's  last  faint  effort  ere  it  break. 

And  dost  thou  boast,  amidst  such  woes  as  these. 
Thy  painted  halls,  thy  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tyrannic  Venice !  Can  all  these  atone 
For  this  one  gutless  captive's  secret  g^roan — 
For  the  long  pangs  of  him,  who,  bom  as  free 
As  mountain-air,  was  jipura'd  to  dust  by  thee ! 
I  mourn  thee  not  in  Ihy  misfortune's  liour ; 
No— perish,  I  exclaim,  insatiate  Pow'r! 
Perisn  all  those  who  at  the  bloody  shrine 
Of  mad  ambition  oifer'd  crimes  like  thine ; 
Who  strain'd  each  thought  to  conquer  and  oppress, 
But  left  undone  the  nobler  task,  to  bless; 
Strove  not  the  applause  of  virtuous  minds  to  gain. 
And  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  thousands  reig^ 
But  fellow-man  like  herds  of  cattle  sold, 
And  barter'd  SMred  liberty  for  gold. 


■  Ti 


Proud  city !  I  will  read  Ihe  lesson  bere. 
Which  8pcak>  lo  n^B:  on  thy  nusaivc  pier. 
Where  met  the  iiatinna  of  the  world  ^na  «pieAd 
Its  wegJtU  into  thy  bosum,  the  lone  tread 


Shelters  the  gtnwing  worDii  bccuine  thy  sway 

Taught  ralumny  to  whiaper  life  au'uy. 

On  evefv  thou^t  of  cfucHy  refined. 

And  wiUi  the  kceneBt  tortures  rack'd  the  mind 

('■'hat  heavenly  particle  which  num  defies 

And  soars  cxultinff  whilst  the  body  dies]. 

Lent  to  suspicion's  breath  the  ready  ear, 

And  show'd  thy  slaves  the  danger  e'en  to*  fear. 

When  looks  and  ughs  were  summoTi'd  forth  to  plead 

'Giunst  bloodless  bunds,  the  foul  imputed  deed. 

Hadat  thou  not  thus  eiich  generous  wish  suppress'd, 

Hailst  thou  from  Ihe  oppressor  snatch'd  the  oppreaa'd. 

This  storm  of  desolation  would  have  pass'd. 

Thy  children  would  have  rallied  to  tlie  lust. 

And  thou  wouldsl  still  have  shone  the  Ocean's  gtm. 

Firm  'n)id  thy  lubject  isles,  unchanged,  unoiovcd  like  them. 

Whilst  other  celebrated  cities  derive  in  part  llieir  iDterest  from  th< 
civil  and  mititar;  history,  Venice  is  attractive  chiefly  by  her  local  ^ 
culiarities.  A  romantic  feeling  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  her,  whic^ 
mhj  be  attributed  more  to  the  sin^larity  of  her  situation  than  t<'  tbii 
genius  or  achievements  of  her  natives.  Her  magni6cent  edifices  reat 
upon  the  waves,  and  are  approached  only  along  the  silent  bosom  of 
the  waters.  Even  the  busy  operations  of  commerce  were  performed 
in  hev  streets  with  comparative  tranquillity.  She  received  the  treasui 
of  the  East  upon  her  quavs  and  in  herwarehouses,  not  with  the  tumi_, 
tuous  crash  of  overlooileJ  wains  and  sledges,  but  from  the  peaceful 
felucca,  which  having  deposited  its  burden,  spread  again  its  canvass f-^* 
the  bree7.e  and  sailed  in  search  of  richer  oHerings  to  the  pride  of  if 
sea-wreathed  mistress.  When  we  recline  in  our  gondolas  and  impelle^ 
by  an  invisible  hand  glide  alone  her  broad  canals — when  at  every  tnrK 
we  perceive  new  objects  of  arcliitectura]  splendour  rising  before  us 
rapid  succession,  palaces  receding  beyond  palaces,  domes  clusterinc 
benind  domes,  tlie  long  perspective  ol  arcades,  the  broad  expanse  « 
piazzas,  the  tapering  points  of  towers  and  pinnacles — when  we  survtlj 
all  these  reflecting  their  facades  in  the  watery  mirror  beneath  thei^ 
which,  far  from  seeming  to  supply  tlie  place  of  a  foundation,  continue^ 
their  images  to  another  heaven  and  another  sky,  the  whole  appeari' 
like  a  ma^niticeiit  pageant  with  the  immateriality  of  which  the  sea  aad 
the  air  mingle,  but  to  which  the  earth  affords  no  support.  This  un- 
substantial character  of  Venice  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  her  political  power.  It  seems  as  if  a  breath  could 
at  any  time  have  iinmhilated,  and  yet  it  required  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
shake  and  to  subvert  tlie  fabric  of  her  empire.  Mistress  in  the  davs  of 
her  greatness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civiJized  world,  she  fixed 
the  seat  of  her  power,  nut  on  the  land  which  she  possessed,  but 
waters  which  flowed  by  her.  She  grasped  with  insatiable  ambition< 
(tistant  possessions,  aud  contended  with  mighty  empires,  but  stilt 


•  From  Tacilui — id  iprom  pavcnlcs  quod  tlmulwcnt. 
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existence  was  on  the  waves;  her  ships  conTeyed  to  her  port  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Eastern  world,  or  bore  tne  'sonnd  of  her  vengeance  to  re- 
mote countries,  whilst  she,  unprotected  by  bulwarks,  unconfined  by 
ramparts,  and  defended  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  situation  and 
the  terror  of  her  name,  seemed  to  exist  as  much  at  least  in  imagination 
as  in  reality.  The  extent  and  greatness  of  her  power  appeared  to  her 
opponents  as  undefined  as  the  walls  of  her  capital.  A  snadowy  uncer- 
tainty overspread  her  actions  as  well  as  her  habitations.  She  was  felt 
before  she  was  seen.  She  was  present  every  where,  and  as  occasion 
required  could  condense  to  a  point,  or  expand  to  a  long  line  of  attack, 
the  numerous  population  which  she  commanded.  The  genius  of  her 
government  partook  of  this  secrecy  and  indistinctness.  Its  designs 
were  conceived  in  darkness,  and  its  mandates  issued  in  silence :  there 
was  no  preparatory  notice  by  debate  and  discussion,  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the 'state  of  popular  feeling  by  hints  and  surmises ;  the  de- 
cree and  the  execution  were  simultaneous,  the  flash  ¥ras  seen  and  the 
bolt  felt  at  the  same  instant.  Obscurity  is  a  source  of  power  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  Venetian  ^vemment 
may,  perhaps,  oe  ascribed  in  part  to  that  cause.  Of  the  wisdom  of  its 
institutions,  on  which  it  was,  during  so  long  a  period,  the  fisishion  for 
political  writers  to  descant,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  to  sacrifice  inaividuid  rin^hts  to  public  security-* 
if  to  consolidate  into  a  morbid  mass  of  suspicion,  treachery,  and  fear« 
the  mental  energies  of  the  people»>if  to  stifle  Nature's  most  honourable 
feelings  at  their liirth,  and  form  the  infant  reason  by  artificial  compres* 
sioo,  to  that  passive  character  which  assents  when  it  should  inquire* 
and  complies  when  it  should  objectr— if  to  call  off*,  by  the  open  sanction 
of  unbounded  profligacy,  the  observer's  attention  frompuie  erimes  of 
the  state,  to  the  vices  of  the  citizen,  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  pri* 
vate  licentiousness,  to  advance  with  security  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  atrocious  actions,  be  wisdom,  Venice  may  claim  and  enjoy  the  re« 

Eutation  of  political  sagacity.  The  reward,  however,  of  such  sagacity 
as  been  the  fate  which  Venice  has  experienced.  She  fell  with  igno- 
miny, as  she  existed  by  oppression.  Tne  objects  of  her  ambition  were 
wealth  and  power:  these  she  possessed,  and  these  have  passed  awayj 
nor  will  the  Muse  of  Italy,  whom  she  despised  in  her  prosperity,  and 
who  could  alone  have  ensured  her  immortality,  now  awaken  along  the 
waters  which  receive  into  their  stagnant  depths  the  falline  fragments 
of  her  ruined  halls  and  palaces,  one  strain  to  celebrate  her  Tormer 
grandeur,  or  bewail  her  present  desolation.  H. 


SQNG.      BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Stab  that  bringcst  home  the  bee,  \lliil8t  far-oflf  lowing  herds  are  heaid. 

And  sett'st  the  weary  kbourer  firee !  And  songs,  when  toll  is  done. 

If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou.  From  cottiupes  whose  smoke  uiistirr'd 

That  send'st  it  from  above.  Curls  yeflow  in  the  sun. 

Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and  Star  of  love's  soft  interviews^ 

brow  Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse; 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love.  Their  remembrancer  in  Heav*!!, 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies,  Of  thriUing  vows  thou  art, 

'Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise,  Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  firom  the  heart. 
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Tre  most  rfmarkahle  public  buildings  id  London  are  certainly  the 
Royal  Palaces.  Nothing  can  give  one  a  more  alriking  idea  of  the  con^ 
|)nratively  liltic  respect  in  which  kings  are  held  in  this  country,  thtj 
the  external  aspect  of  their  residences.  And  they  show,  also,  the  stat 
of  total  barbtmsin  in  which  tite  arts  remained  in  England,  at  a  periiM 
when  they  had  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  that  they  haw 
hitherto  arrived  at  in  other  countries,  her  immediate  neighbours. 

The  best  and  handsomestof  the  town  palaces  is  Uuckingham-Houae; 
and  this  would  hardly  serve  forthe  residence  of  a  wealthy  private  gen- 
tleman in  France.  Think  of  the  monarch  of  agreat  nation  having  foe, 
his  towD  palace  a  brick  house  two  stories  hieh,  with  four  pilasters  studc  , 
on  the  front  uf  it,  and  nine  windows  on  a  flour  1  Yet  such  is  Bucking 
ham-House,  situated  in  one  of  the  parks.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  ia-^ 
tended  for  a  royal  palace ;  but  was  built  by  a  nobleman,  the  Duke  gf 
Buckingham.     But  this,  you  will  think,  docs  nut  mend  the  matter. 

There  are  two  other  palaces,  which  are  of  brick  also.  They  are  evi 
inferior  bo  the  one  I  have  described ;  and  are  remarkable  only  for  thai 
perverse  skill  which  could  contrive  to  put  together  such  a  muss  of  mft 
terials,  without  by  any  accident,  or  in  any  particular,  making  an  « 
proach  to  either  granueur  or  beauty. 

Carl  ton -House,  tlie  present  town  residence  of  llic  Regent,  bulwhid 
was  erected  expressly  for  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  is  IB 
much  better  style.  It  is  built  of  stone ;  and  though  extremely  smaU 
is  in  very  good  taste.  It  has  a  higlily  ornamented  Corintliian  portiofl*- 
whicb,  combining,  and  yet  contrasting,  with  the  simple  style  of  the 
wings  of  the  building,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  classical  air  to 
the  whole.  The  small  court-yard  before  the  Itouse  is  entered  by  two 
handsome  Ionic  gateways,  which,  had  they  been  connected  together 
by  a  low  screen,  surmounted  by  in  appropriate  iron  railing,  wouU 
hare  rendered  tlie  eflect  of  the  whole  building  elegant  and  completet 
But  in  this  country  they  contrive,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  spoil  eveir 
thing.  They  hare  done  so  in  this  instance  most  etFectually,  by  con* 
netting  the  gateways  to  each  otlier  by  u  liigli  screen  surmounted  b^ 
( oupleo  of  Ionic  columns,  reaching  to  the  same  height  as  the  gateways 
tliemselves,  which  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  llie  whole  nui Id ing. 
The  efl'ect  of  this  is  totally  bad;  for  the  culumni  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port but  themselves;  and  from  tlic  novel  predicament  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  nut  able  to  do  even  that  with  any  tiling  like  grace 
or  dignity. 

There  are  two  other  palaces  about  four  leagues  from  London,  and 
one  about  seven.     These  I  have  nut  yet  seen. 

Next  to  the  palaces,  I  have  inquired  for  tlie  public  offices  of  the 
(iovennnenti  but  I  Hnd  nw^t  of  them  arc  built  in  such  a  Htrange  and 
disorderly  style,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
distinct  idea  of  them  by  a  de^cripiioii.  Indeed  t  lannnt  get  one  my- 
self by  looking  at  them.  1  here  speak  of  the  War-Office,  the  Admi- 
ralty, tlie  Treasury,  &c.  all  of  which  are  Joined  to  each  other,  and 
Ibim  part  of  ihe  ■.idt-  of  u  long  street.  4 
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These  buildings,  for  the  same  expense  which  they  must  have  cost, 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  ornament  to  this  fine  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but,  as  it  is,  from  their  total  want  of  uniformity  or  apparent 
design,  they  produce  no  continuity  or  sineleness  of  effect  whatever. 
The  back-ironts  of  these  buildingjs,  which  look  towards  the  Park, 
though  comparativel  J  small  and  insignificant,  are  much  more  uniform 
and  pleasing. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modem  archi- 
tecture, called  Whitehall— out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  which  Charles 
the  First  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  1  could  not  learn  to  what  purpose  this 
edifice  is  now  appropriated. 

Most  of  the  other  sovemment  offices  are  situated  in  Somerset- House. 
This  is  the  only  public  building  in  London  which  can  be  said  to  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence;  the 
onl  y  one  in  which  there  appears  any  evidence  of  a  comprehensive  and 
wefl-digested  plan ;  the  only  one  which  for  extent,  varie^,  and  yet 
completeness,  is  worthy  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  Somerset- 
House  is  a  modem  buiMing  of  Portland  stone.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  over  which  the  ^jand  front  looks.  This  front 
is  elevated  on  arches ;  and  at  high  tide  it  appears  to  rise—and,  indeed, 
does  rise— out  of  the  water.  It  extends  four  hundred  feet  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  arches,  which  rise  directly  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  support  a  balustraded  terrace  fifty  feet  wide ;  immediately 
behind  which  the  grand  front  rises.  This  front  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  form  a  corresponding  whole  with  me  immense  sub- 
stmctures  on  which  it  stands  >— a  defect  that  is  especially  remarkable 
at  low  water,  when  the  whole  basement  is  exposed  to  view,  and,  from 
its  disproportionate  size,  gives  the  appearance  of  smallness  to  what  is 
intended  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building.  This  front  is 
not  yet  finished;  but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varied  in  its 
details,  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts  which  I  shall  describe 
more  particularly.  The  north  front,  looking  towards  the  Strand,  is 
an  elegant  and  complete  piece  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  a  base- 
ment of  nine  arches,  of  wnich  the  three  centre  ones  form  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  whole  building.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  are 
sculptured  masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  eight  principal  rivers 
of  England.  On  this  basement  nses  an  elegant  Corinthian  order  of  ten 
columns,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balustrade;  and  over  the 
three  centre  intercolumniations  is  an  attic,  ornamented  with  four  sta- 
tues, and  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  allegorical  group.  The  arches 
of  the  basement,  and  the  intercolumniations  of  the  second  order,  are 
filled  by  Doric  windows,  with  pilasters,  pediments,  &c«  The  shafts 
of  the  Corinthian  columns  are  not  fluted :  a  peculiarity  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  authorized  by  ancient  examples.  On  passing  through  a  very 
beautiful  vestibule,  fonoed  by  the  three  centre  arches  of  wis  front, 
you  enter  a  fine  quadrangle,  considerably  more  than  300  feet  long  and 
200  wide,  formed  by  the  back  fronts  of  the  two  principal  elevations 
which  I  have  described,  and  by  two  side-fronts  to  correspond.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  of  this  quadrangle,  though  varied  m  parts,  yet 
corresponds  generally  with  the  principal  fronts— excepting,  however, 
a  dome  which  rises  over  the  south  front,  and  a  cupola  over  each  of  the 
sides  which  join  it.  These  are  small  and  insignificant  in  themselves,  and 


their  effect  on  the  coun-dVii  rrom  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is 
very  bad.  So  also  is  tlie  effect  produced  bj  the  paved  court  of  the 
quadrangle  twing  sunk  conaiderablj  below  the  level  of  the  atreet,  and 
of  the  principal  entrance. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that,  immediately  on  passing  through  the 
vestibule,  you  are  faced  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  present  King.  All 
that  struck  me  concerning  this  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  was,  that  if  it 
had  never  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  artist,  tlie 
person  whom  it  represents,  and  the  place  where  it  stands.* 

Upon  the  whole,  Somerset-House,  though  it  has  no  peculiar  claims 
to  the  character  either  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not 
evince  genius  in  the  architect,  is  ;^et  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
metroWis:  and,  as  a  structure  built  for,  and  exclusively  apprppriate<{ 
to  public  offices,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe. 

Althougli  this  building  has  been  erected  little  more  than  forty  years, 
the  sea-coal  smoke,  and  the  eiFects  of  this  horrible  climate  together, 
have  turned  it  entirely  black,  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  age  with- 
out that  of  antiquity. 

That  part  of  Somerset-House  which  looks  toward  the  Strand  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  three  of  the  principal  public  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
tlie  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  different  offices,  mostly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Finances. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  London  are  chiefly  appropriated  to 
commercial  purposes.  The  Bank  and  tlie  India-House  are  the  chief 
of  these.  The  Bank  is  a  structure,  the  style  of  which  is,  fortunately, 
quite  unique  and  indescribable — though  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  huge  Mausoleum.  The  India-House  belongs  to  a  joint-stock 
Company,  who  are  allowed  by  taw  certain  exclusive  privile°;es  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  with 
a  noble  Corinthian  portico;  and  if  it  were  situated  in  some  open  space 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage, it  would  be  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  as  any  other  single  building  it  contains:  but  its  front 
forms  part  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  dirty  street,  where  it  is  totally  lust. 
You  pass,  as  it  were,  undtr  it,  and  without  even  seeing  it. 

Near  to  this  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  single  column  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  great  fire  which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Lon- 
don about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  fifty  feet  higher  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome;  and  is  of  stone,  with  a  sculptured 
pedestal  and  a  fluted  shaft.  It  stands  in  tiie  midst  of  houses,  and  pro- 
duces no  good  or  grand  effect  whatever,  when  you  are  near  it ;  but, 
in  all  the  distant  views  of  the  metropolis,  it  forms  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject, being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  structure,  except  the 
dome  of  St.  PauTs.  By  the  by,  does  it  not  evince  rather  a  strange 
taste,  to  expend  an  immense  sum  in  raising  a  national  monument  tn 
commemorate  a  national  calamity  ?  And  this  is  called,  too,  par  excel- 
lence,  Tlu  Monument 

London  contains  no  other  public  buildings  worth  particular  notice  on 

•  This  statue  wiw  executed  by  ihe  elder  B»coii,  who  U  Jong  sioee  deaJ.— Ta. 


Iheir  own  account^  except  the  bridges  over  the  RiTer  Thames.  These, 
however,  though  they  aflrord  little  scope  for  description,  are  finer  sim^ 
olqects  of  simt  than  any  other  structures  in  London.  This  arises 
partly  from  uieir  immense  extent,  but  chiefly  from  tiie  good  taste 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  buildine  of  them.  There  is  also  a  new 
one  now  erecting;  which  is  in  a  state  ofVreat  forwardness,  and  is  still 
finer  than  either  of  the  other  three.  When  finished,  it  will  probably 
be  the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  tired  you  with  these  formal  descriptions  of 
tangible  and  visible  objects.  But  you  know  our  agreement  extended 
to  every  thing.  But  we  will  have  done  with  them  now;  and  I  think  I 
nay  promise  you,  that  the  rest  of  our  communications  together  shall 
take  pUce  in  regions  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  that  of  in- 
tellect: for  nowhere  else  do  I  ever  feel  true  freedom  or  delight;  and 
therefore,  nowhere  else  can  I  expect  to  receive  impressions  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  I  may  hope  to  convey  any  pleasure  to  you.  In  my 
next  1  shall  commence  in  the  field  of  literature.  D.  S.  r. 


SONO — **  MElf  OF  BNGIiAND." 

BT  T.  CAXPBXLL. 

Men  of  England!  who  inherit 
Rights  that  cost  your  Sires  their  blood  I 
Men  whose  undefenerate  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood. 

^  By  the  foes  yeVe  fought  uncounted, 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye've  done, 
IVophies  captured — breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquer'd — Kingdoms  won ! 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitiess  wreaths  of  fame. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  braTery^ 
Where  no  public  yirtue  blooms  ?  . 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  temples,  arches,  tombs? 

Pageants! — ^Letthe  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russell's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchless  diade  is  yours, 
Ibrtyrs  in  heroic  stoiy, 
Worth  a  hundred  Agincourta. 

We're  the  sons  of  Sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  mitred  tyranny: — 
They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birth-rights— so  will  we ! 
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fect*, 78,  79— on  great  and  little 
thingi,  197 — effect*  of,  upon  the 
temper,  130 — anecdote  re*pectiDg  am 
unfortunate  Italian,  136,137 — mi»cal- 
colatioQ  of  Napoleon  at  to  re&ncment 
and  barbariam,  138 — on  Miltou'i  lon- 
nel*,  238— truly  hii  own,  ifc.~com- 
pariaon  with  ^Vordiworlh'a  939— hia 
■tate  aonnets,  940 — his  proaenets  to 
pleaiing  outward  impressions,  942 — 
Burleigh  Hcuae,  444- — redectiona  on 
reviaitiug,  16. — The  Claudes  there, 
446 — the  dream  of  a  painter,  447 — a 
Paul  Brill,  ifi — other  picture*  there, 
448 — carving  and  foliagu  of  the  room*, 
t'A.- two  heads  of  Rapliaers,  ib.— 
siugulai'  marriage  of  the  Carl  of  Exe- 
ter, 449. 

Talkers,  on,  297. 

Talma  the  actor,  3l3. 

Taaao,  verse*  of,  on  Ume,  308. 

Temple,  old  Chnalmas  Umes  at  the,  10 
— master  of  the  revels  in,  11. 

Theatre,  French,  creen-room  of,  309. 

Things,  euay  on  great  and  little,  127. 

Time,  a  chapter  on,  41 — we  know  no- 
thing of  it,  42 — the  great  difference 
in  the  duration  of  men's  livei,  43 — 
lawycra  among  true  liven,  45 — meta- 
phyaician*  also,  ib, — verse*  from  Tai- 
•0  00,308. 


Tonr  in  Swilserluid,  letten  on,  H,  tOO. 
Touriit,  joomal  of  a,  8Z — ptibllc  boiU- 

ing*  of  Pari*,  8^— Veraaillea,  A.— 

Trianon,  87. 
Tour*,  letter*  from,  595. 
Traveller*,  the  Klnian,  274. 
Tree,  line*  to  Min  M.  A.,  384. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  bftj  jean 

ago,  490. 
Tronchjii,  tua  character,  232. 


Valentine  writing.'SZS. 

Velant  Smith,  Oie,  527. 

Venice,  aketch  of,  568. 

Versaille*,  account  of,  63. 

Visit  to  London,  Mr.  P.'i,  401. 

^'oltaire,  Caaanova.'*  visit  to,  and  Haller, 
171— converaation*  with,  n3~intro- 
duction  of  Mr.  Fox,  to,  174 — Count 
Algaroiti,  ib. — Alexandnne  venei, 
175 — Arioilo,  ib. — Voltaire's  tranila- 
tion  of  a  stanza  of  Ario*to,  176 — Ma- 
dam Denis,  ib. — recitation  of  the  Or- 
lando, 177 — ill  effect,  ib. — L'Ecoa- 
*ai*e,lT8 — continued,  939 — the  Duke 
de  Villan,  232— Tronchin,  it.- T»*- 
Boni,  ii.—cooversation  respecting 
Merlin  Cocci,  233 — the  Manjuij  Al- 
bergati,  234— Ootdoni,  ib.— La  Fu- 
cetle,  235 — Martelli's  Alexandrine*, 
S36— dialogue  on  governments,  ib, — 
Joke  respecting  Haller,  937. 


VValpole'a  Memoir*  of  Geoi^  11.  357 — 
character  of  the  work,  357 — of  George 
II.  358— hia  Queen,  359~lhe  King 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland,  360— Wal- 
pole'a  character  of  himself,  361— the 
five  frcat  men  of  his  lime,  ib, — Babb 
Dodlngton,  362— Princess  Caroline, 
363— her  death,  384. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler,  remark*  on, 
491. 

Waterloo,  line*  for  the  tomb  of  those 
who  fell  at,  2B7. 

'omen,  141 — pacadoiea  reapecling 
them,  143,  144. 

Wood,  to  a  lo);  of,  in  the  lire,  216. 

World,  the,  486. 


Year,  the  new,181 — beginning  of,  among 
different  nations,  ib. — calculation*  of, 
182 — ceremonies  observed  at,  183 — 
the  wasaail  bowl,  184 — reflectiooi, 
185,  186. 
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